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ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Ths  Medical  Session  commenced  at  this  Institution  on  Monday, 
November  11th,  1844.  The  Introductory  Address  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Morton.  The  theatre  was  unusually  fuU,  and  many  prac- 
titioners of  veterinary  medicine  were  present. 

The  lecturer,  after  offering  some  admonitory  advice  to  the  stu- 
dent, and  placing  before  him  the  course  of  study  to  be  adopted, 
proceeded  cursorily  to  review  the  so-called  elements  of  the  an- 
cients,— fire,  air,  earth,  and  water.  After  describing  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  three  last  named,  and  exhibiting  their  characteristic 
properties,  he  shewed  how  they  exist  in  organic  substances, 
making  up  the  varied  principles  found  both  in  vegetables  and 
animals,  the  atmosphere  being  the  mysterious  bond  that  con- 
nects the  two  kingdoms  of  nature,  the  organic  and  inorganic ; 
one  of  the  links  of  the  chain  that  binds  Prometheus  to  the  rock. 
From  the  air  plants  derive  their  sustenance  and  support ;  on  these 
the  herbivora  feed,  which  become  food  for  the  camivora,  and 
thus  the  animal  organism  generates  not  a  single  principle.  The 
elementary  substances  are  first  absorbed  and  assimilated  by 
vegetables,  whence  result  certain  compound  bodies  designated 
proximate  principles ;  and  among  these  proteine  and  its  compoimds 
occupy  a  prominent  place. 

According  to  Professor  Mulder,  its  discoverer,  proteine  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  plants — ^in  the  roots,  stems,  leaves,  and  fruit, 
and  also  the  sap ;  and  in  three  different  conditions,  one  soluble  in 
water,  the  other  insoluble  in  this  menstruum,  and  the  third  soluble 
in  alcohol.     Its  empirical  formula  is 

^«)>  II«2*  ^\Q*  ^la* 
Thus  shewing  what  a  large  number  of  atoms  are  congregated  to- 
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gether  to  form  a  single  proximate  principle,  and  how  disposed  the 
same  is  to  midergo  chemical  change  when  certain  conditional 
circumstances  are  removed ;  whence  result  new  compomids,  most 
of  them  heing  binary  in  their  nature. 

Rarely  is  it  the  case  that  proteine  exists  pure  in  vegetables  :  it 
is  united  with  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  but  the  manner  of  com- 
bination is  ill  understood.  The  compounds  there  formed  are, 
vegetable  albumen,  vegetable  fibrine,  and  vegetable  caseine,  with 
gluten.  The  analogies  of  these  in  the  animal  are,  animal  fibrine, 
albumen,  and  caseine ;  and  the  difference  between  the  principles 
are  very  minute  proportions  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 

These  principles  or  compounds  of  proteine  being  foimd  in  the 
blood,  it  might  be  anticipated  that  other  parts  of  the  frame  would 
be  constituted  of  them,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  animal 
fibre  is  a  proteine  compound :  in  the  brain,  liver,  kidne3rs»  and 
many  other  organs,  the  same  compound  is  also  met  with  under 
the  form  of  albumen ;  and  we  find  a  similar  one  to  exist  in  horns, 
nails,  hairs,  and  cuticle.  These  principles  are,  in  fact,  the  bases 
of  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  animal  frame ;  the  neutral 
qwUemary  organic  principles  of  (Dumas  and  Boussingault. 

In  contradistinction  to  these,  in  the  vegetable  are  met  with 
what  are  designated  ternary  compounds:  aiid  under  this  head  are 
placed  woody  fibre,  starch,  or  dextrine,  and  the  varieties  of  sugar, 
with  certain  bodies  obtained  from  these ;  all  of  which  are  made  up 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  varying  not  very  considerably 
in  the  quantities  of  each,  yet,  their  molecules  bdng  differently 
arranged,  dissimilar  compounds  are  formed ;  still  they  are  easily 
convertible  the  one  into  the  othe^. 

These  are  partaken  of  by  animals,  and  either  undergo  combus- 
tion within  the  living  organism,  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  body, 
which  is  essential  to  life ;  or  their  elements  are  deposited  in  the 
form  of  fat,  the  supply  of  oxygen  not  being  sufficient  for  the  first 
named  purpose,  or  nature  not  requiring  it. 

^'  The  stall  fed  animal,"  saysLiebig,  "  eats,  and  reposes  merely 
for  digestion.  It  devours,  in  the  shape  of  nitrogenized  com- 
pounds, far  more  food  than  is  required  for  reproduction  or  the 
supply  of  waste  alone  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  eats  far  more  of 
substances  devoid  of  nitrogen  than  is  necessary  merely  to  support 
respiration,  and  to  keep  up  animal  heat.     Want  of  exercise  and 
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diminished  cooling  are  equivalent  to  a  deficient  sapply  of  oxygen  ; 
for  when  these  circmnstances  occur,  the  animal  absorbs  much  less 
oxygen  than  is  required  to  convert  into  carbonic  acid  the  carbon 
of  the  substances  destined  for  respiration.  Only  a  small  part  of 
the  excess  of  carbon  thus  occasioned  is  expelled  from  the  body  of 
the  horse  and  ox  in  the  form  of  hippuric  acid;  and  all  the 
remainder  is  employed  in  the  production  of  a  substance  which,  in 
a  normal  state,  only  occurs  in  small  quantity,  as  a  constituent  of 
the  nerves  and  brain  :  this  substance  \&fat'* 

Again,  he  says,  "  It  is  evident  that  the  formation  of  fat  in  the 
animal  body  is  the  result  of  a  want  of  due  proportion  between 
the  food  taken  into  the  stomach  and  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  the 
lung^  and  skin." 

This  has  led  him  to  divide  all  alimentary  substances  into  two 
classes,  under  the  heads  of  ElemeiUs  of  Nutrition,  and  Elements  of 
Respiration, 

On  the  other  hand,  Dumas  asserts,  that  fat,  like  all  other  ani- 
mal principles,  is  generated  by  vegetables ;  "  that  they  pass 
ready  formed  from  them  into  the  bodies  of  animals,  that  there 
they  may  either  be  burnt  immediately,  in  order  to  supply  the  heat 
which  the  animal  requires,  or  that  they  may  be  laid  up  in  the 
tissues  more  or  less  modified,  to  serve  as  a  reserve  for  respiration. 
With  a  view  to  verify  this  idea,  we  instituted  many  experiments, 
which  all  led  us  to  recognise  in  the  food  of  the  herbivorous  ani- 
mals subjected  to  experiment,  quantities  of  fatty  matter  superior 
to  those  found  in  the  milk  of  the  milch-cow,  for  example,  or 
stored  up  in  the  tissues  of  the  ox  put  up  to  fatten.  By  keeping 
an  account  of  the  fatty  matter  contained  in  the  dung,  and  adding 
it  to  the  quantity  fixed,  the  sum  obtained  is  still  inferior  to  the 
quantity  of  fat  which  analysis  discovers  in  the  food  of  the  animal. 
With  these  facts  before  us,  it  appeared  to  us  natural  to  admit  that 
animals  assimilated  directly  the  fatty  substances  of  vegetables 
without  modifying  them  at  all,  or  modifying  them  but  little." 

The  truth  is,  the  formation  of  fat  in  animals  has  awakened  a 
controversy  between  the  two  great  chemists  of  Grermany  and 
France, — ^Liebig  and  Dumas.  Liebig  is  of  opinion,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  that  graminivorous  animals  produce  fat  from  the 
elements  of  starch  or  sugar  partaken  of  by  them,  these  not  being 
burnt  up  by  the  oxygen  taken  in  during  respiration ;  while  Dumas, 
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with  whom  is  associated  Boussingault,  considers  it  a  fixed  rule 
that  animals  produce  neither  fat  nor  any  other  substance  capable 
of  ministering  to  nutrition,  but  that  every  principle  exists  ready 
formed  in  the  vegetables  on  which  the  animals  feed :  and  certainly 
the  multiplied  and  delicate  analysis  they  have  made  of  hay,  maize, 
and  other  provender  given  to  fatten  cattle,  fowls,  &c.,  prove  the 
existence  of  a  substance  closely  resembling  fat,  as  one  of  their 
constituents. 

They  contend  that  the  fatty  matters  are  elaborated  in  the 
leaves  of  plants  in  the  form  of  a  waxy  principle,  which,  passing 
into  the  bodies  of  the  hebivora,  undergoes  a  partial  oxidation, 
whence  result  the  stearic  and  oleic  acids  met  with  in  tallow.  In 
carnivorous  animals  these  are  oxidised  anew,  and  margaric  acid  is 
formed,  which  characterises  their  fat.  Lastly,  by  a  still  higher 
oxidation,  the  volatile  fat  acids  are  formed  which  appear  in  the 
blood  and  perspiration. 

This  difference  of  Opinion  appears  likely  to  be  set  at  rest  by  a 
discovery  lately  made  by  Pelouge  and  Gelis,  which  is,  that  buty- 
ric acid — an  acid  hitherto  derived  from  animal  fat — ^may  be  formed 
by  modifying  the  fermentation  of  sugar.  This  particular  result  is 
brought  about  by  the  presence  of  caseine  in  the  matter  under- 
going the  process  of  fermentation,  and  "  the  change  of  sugar  into 
butyric  acid  takes  place  without  any  considerable  increase  of 
temperature,  and  without  the  presence  of  those  energetic  sub- 
stances which  could  destroy  the  equilibrium  or  affect  the  vitality 
of  the  animal  tissues  ;  while  tMs  transformation  is  effected  under 
very  simple  conditions,  and  in  substances  employed  by  Nature 
herself." 

Now,  if  we  associate  with  this  the  fact,  that  farinaceous  matters 
undergo  a  ready  conversion  into  a  saccharine  principle,  we  have  a 
clue  to  explain  how  it  is  that  these  substances  become  so  fattening 
to  animals  as  it  is  well  known  they  do. 

The  lecturer  next  proceeded  to  shew  how  digestion  and  other 
functions  carried  on  in  the  animal  economy  receive  elucidation  by 
an  application  of  chemical  laws ;  also  the  formation  of  the  various 
secretions,  with  their  uses,  particularly  referring  to  bile  and  urine. 
Of  the  first  of  these  he  remarked : — 

The  use  of  bile  in  the  living  organism  has  been  the  subject  of 
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mach  inquiry.  That  it  is  of  considerable  importance  viewed  as  a 
secretion  from  the  blood,  by  which  this  fluid  becomes  depurated, 
and  also  from  the  part  it  subsequently  performs  in  the  animal 
economy,  since  it  has  not  been  met  with  in  the  egesta,  is  unques- 
tionable. 

It  has  been  found,  that,  when  bile  has  been  prevented  flowing 
into  the  bowels  by  the  formation  of  a  fistula  opening  outwards, 
animals  have  become  emaciated,  and  ultimately  died.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  function  of  the  liver  is  interfered  with  in  a 
peculiar  way,  that  fat  in  an  undue  quantity  is  deposited*  This  is 
seen  in  the  enlarged  liver  of  geese,  for  making  the  pdti  de  fois 
gras,  and  in  the  first  stages  of  rot  in  sheep.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  presence  or  non-presence  of  bile  has  something 
to  do  with  the  production  of  fat. 

Dr.  Kemp  has  lately  advanced  some  ingenious  views  on  this 
subject.  He  concurs  with  Liebig,  that  animal  fat  is  formed  by  the 
assimilation  of  the  non-nitrogenized  portions  of  the  food,  of  which 
starch  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  It  is,  however,  he  says,  ob- 
scure, since  the  composition  of  starch  and  fat  is  not  the  same, 
there  being  a  large  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  first  named  when 
compared  with  the  last ;  this  element,  therefore,  must  enter  into 
combination  in  a  manner  as  yet  not  understood.  If  the  whole  of 
the  assimilated  portion  of  the  food  pass  through  the  thoracic  duct 
into  the  system,  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  chyle,  we  must  have  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  fresh  deposit  continually  going  on  in  the 
frame,  whether  of  tissues  or  fat.  Now  the  analysis  of  this  fluid 
by  Marcet  and  Macaire  proves  its  elements  to  be  so  proportioned 
as  to  represent  proteme  in  combination  with  another  body  capable 
of  forming  fats,  and  legitimately  expressed  by  an  empirical  for- 
mula containing  the  elements  of  starch  and  bile.  The  presence  of 
this  last-named  fluid  appears  to  be  necessary,  otherwise  the  starch 
would  be  split  up  into  binary  forms,  as  carbonic  oxide  and  acid,  or 
carburetted  hydrogen,  as  seen  in  hoven ;  or  it  would  form  sugar, 
as  in  diabetes. 

It  hence  follows,  that  if  proteine  be  withdrawn — ^that  which 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  nitrogenized  parts  of  the  frame — ^the 
other  principle  must  be  employed  for  the  formation  of  fat.  Dr. 
Kemp  concludes,  **  that  in  graminivorous  animals,  the  bile,  during 
the  digestive  operation,  is  deprived  of  its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
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ammonia,  absorbs  oxygen,  then  enters  into  combination  with  the 
amylaceous  parts  of  the  food,  and  is  thus  absorbed,  together  with 
the  proteine  compounds.  Further,  that  the  object  of  the  amyla- 
ceous portion  of  the  food  is  not  immediately  to  form  fat,  but,  by 
combination  with  bile,  to  produce  a  compound  containing  the  ele- 
ments of  fiat,  with  an  excess  of  oxygen  for  cartilage,  gelatine,  and 
other  allied  structures,  which  may  be  represented  by  proteine  plus 
oxygen." 

A  due  is  thus  obtained  to  the  oft  repeated  assertion,  that  the 
hver  has  to  do  with  the  deposition  of  fat  in  the  body ;  and  we  may 
perhaps  trace  the  formation  of  the  fatty  acids  in  butter  and  the 
production  of  milk  to  the  same  cause. 

In  reference  to  urine,  he  observed,  that  this  fluid  may  be  said  to 
contain  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  ashes  of  the  elements,  the 
faeces  the  insoluble.  This  secretion  in  man  has  an  acid  reaction, 
the  cause  of  which  is  still  disputed.  In  the  horse  and  cow  it  is 
alkaline,  depending  on  the  presence  of  the  hippurate,  benzoate,  or 
carbonate  of  soda  or  potash.  And  we  need  not  be  at  any  loss  to 
account  for  the  alkalinity  of  this  fluid  in  those  animals,  if  we  only 
bear  in  mind  the  character  of  the  food  they  eat,  it  abounding  with 
the  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash. 

In  the  urine  of  the  herbivora  the  phosphates  are  seldom  met 

with ;  but  in  the  graminivora  they  may  be  present^  as  the  soluble 

phosphates  exist  in  grain ;  and  these,  too,  have  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Thus  we  trace  the  character  of  the  secretions  to  the  nature  of 

the  food  of  animals. 

According  to  Liebig,  the  organic  acids  in  the  urine  of  man 
and  the  camivora  are  the  uric  and  hippuric,  with  another  nitro- 
genous matter  (probably  the  colouring  principle  of  urine),  which 
latter  substance,  upon  the  access  of  air,  resolves  itself  into  acetic 
acid  and  a  substance  resembling  resin. 

The  hippuric  acid  he  considers  a  product  of  the  organism,  to 
the  formation  of  which  the  elements  of  the  nitrogenous  aliments 
give  birth.  By  decomposition  it  is  resolved  into  benzoic  acid ; 
and  the  same  metamorphosis  takes  place  when  the  horse  or  cow 
is  exercised  or  put  to  labour,  since  in  both  of  these  animals  this 
acid  is  found. 

Hippuric  acid  requires  about  400  times  its  weight  of  cold  water 
to.  cause  it  to  undergo  solution ;  it  therefore  cannot  find  its  way 
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into  the  urine  in  any  quantity,  unless  combined  with  a  base ;  and 
this,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  is  soda. 

The  proportion  of  this  acid  to  the  uric,  in  the  urine  of  the 
human  subject,  has  been  supposed,  by  Liebig,  to  be  equal.  Others 
have  doubted  this,  finding  only  one-third  hippuric  add ;  but  as  this 
acid  is  formed  from  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  food,  it 
is  very  hkely  to  vary  in  quantity. 

From  the  large  quantity  of  carbon  existing  in  hippuric  acid,  it 
has  been  thought  that,  besides  its  being  the  medium  by  which 
nitrogen  is  eliminated  from  the  system,  it  also  aids  in  the  ex- 
cretion of  carbon,  and  thus  compensates  for  the  liver  when  its 
functions  are  impaired.  The  composition  of  dry  hippuric  acid, 
and  the  analysis,  by  Dr.  Kemp,  of  the  organic  constituent  of 
human   bile,  when  placed  in  juxta-position,    may   render   this 

clearer. 

Bile.  Hippuric  Acid. 

Carbon  -  -  6840  63-93 

Nitrogen  -  -     344  8-21 

Hydrogen  -  -  10- 13  464 

Oxygen  -  -  1803  2322 

100  100 


May  not  this  throw  some  light  on  the  disease  designated  red- 
water,  or  black- water,  in  cattle?  In  its  first  stages  it  is  mani- 
festedly  connected  with  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs ;  and 
the  liver  soon  becomes  involved,  proved  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  diarrhoea  present.  The  urine  now  becomes  dark-coloured, 
possessing  a  porter-like  appearance ;  and  then  it  is  that  the  kid- 
neys become  functionally  deranged,  from  their  having  to  separate 
more  than  their  natural  quantity  of  carbon  from  the  blood — ^this 
arising  from  the  liver  being  no  longer  able  to  play  its  part ; 
and  at  length  they  are  organically  diseased,  and  the  impure  blood, 
in  an  almost  unchanged  form,  is  allowed  to  pass  through  them. 

When  urine  has  become  excreted,  it  quickly  undergoes  change, 
and  the  salts  of  ammonia  are  formed.  This  accounts  for  the 
ammonia  met  with  in  ill- ventilated  stables ;  and  its  production  is 
assigned  to  the  urea,  which,  combining  with  the  elements  of  water, 
forms  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  disengaged. 
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This  change  is  the  result  of  decomposition  by  contact  or 
catalysis.  With  the  urea  is  excreted  an  albuminous  or  mucous 
substance,  which,  the  moment  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  air, 
undergoes  a  change,  and  becomes  a  ferment. 

The  following  arrangement  will  render  this  more  clear : — 

1  Urea         -         -         -         -  C^,  Ng.  O3,  H,=60 

2  Water      -         .         .         .  Oj,  H2=18 

2  Carbonate  of  ammonia        -  €«,  Ng,  O4,  H6=78 


It  is  true  this  compound  of  ammonia  is  not  an  energetic  poison, 
but  it  may  serve  to  render  other  deleterious  compounds  more 
volatile,  while,  at  any  rate,  its  presence  in  the  atmosphere,  to 
any  amoimt,  cannot  be  salutary.  It  has  been  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  ophthalmia  by  some  persons,  and  others  have  gone  so 
£bu-  as  to  attribute  glanders  to  its  existence; 

Mr.  Morton  then  went  on  to  shew  how  the  origin  of  certain  dis- 
eases may  be  traced  to  chemical  changes  which  take  place ;  ad- 
ducing more  especially  those  involving  the  digestive  apparatus, 
the  urinary  organs,  &c.,  and  how  necessary  a  knowledge  of  che- 
mistry is  to  combat  them.  Also  how  indispensable  its  principles 
are  in  the  combination  of  therapeutic  substances ;  in  the  counter- 
acting of  the  effects  of  poisons,  or  the  employment  of  antidotes, 
and  also  for  the  detection  of  the  particular  agent  that  has  been 
the  cause  of  death.  Further,  that  they  are  essential  to  the  vete- 
rinary surgeon  in  the  purchase  of  the  drugs  and  chemicals  he 
employs,  so  as  to  prevent  imposition  and  disappointment. 

The  lecture  was  closed  by  an  attempt  to  remove  an  erroneous 
impression,  that,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  che- 
mistry, elaborate  and  expensive  apparatus  is  necessary ;  and  an 
earnest  appeal  was  made  to  the  student  to  acquire  habits  of  indus- 
try, and  a  love  of  persevering  research,  the  spring-time  of  life  being 
the  period  when  these  are  both  most  profitably  and  most  easily 
acquired.  "  For  if  the  spring  put  forth  no  blossom,  in  summer 
there  will  be  no  beauty,  and  in  autumn  no  fruit :  so,  if  youth  be 
trifled  away  without  improvement,  manhood  will  be  contemptible, 
and  old  age  miserable." 
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The  bust  of  Professor  Spooner,  in  marble,  was  now  brought 
into  the  theatre.  Its  execution  reflects  great  credit  on  the  artist, 
and  the  likeness  is  an  admirable  one.  The  pedestal  bore  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  — 

PREBBNTSD  TO 

CHARLES  SPOONER,  Esq. 

PR07E88OR    OP    ANATOMY    AND    PHY8I0L0QY 

AT  THS  ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

BY  HI8  PUPIL8. 

A    TESTIMONIAL    IN    ADMIRATION    OF    HIS    TALENTS, 

A    MARK    OF    THBTR    ESTEEM    AND    REGARD, 

AND  A  GRATEFUL  ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

OF  HIS  UNWEARIED  ASSIDUITY. 

SESSION  1843>4. 

The  presentation  of  it  devolved  on  Mr.  Robb,  one  of  the  senior 
students,  who  nobly  performed  his  task.  There  was  a  warmth 
and  a  sincerity  in  his  address  which  impressed  every  one  present, 
and  caused  it  to  be  received  with  repeated  acclamations. 

After  some  congratulatory  and  introductory  observations  refer- 
ring to  the  numerous  auditory  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  Mr. 
Robb  proceeded  nearly  as  follows : — 

Gentlemen, — The  honour  of  representing  the  body  of  students 
on  this  occasion  has  been  conferred  on  me,  and  I  assure  you  it  is 
a  duty  which  is  highly  gratifying  and  agreeable  to  me.  Never- 
theless, I  covld  have  wished  that  it  had  been  reserved  for  those 
who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  desire  of  tendering  to  Professor 
Spooner  our  most  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  important 
assistance  we  have  received  from  him.  I  state  but  the  truth  when 
I  assert,  that  every  student  exhibited  a  disposition  to  carry  out 
the  intention  of  the  suggesters  as  soon  as  communicated,  and 
it  was  transmitted  from  one  to  another  like  the  electric  fluid 
traversing  the  elements  of  matter.  It  was  proposed  and  respond- 
ed to  almost  in  the  same  moment  of  time  by  all — by  those  of  you 
who  are  so  happy  as  to  be  Englishmen — by  those  who  love  their 
own  blue  mountains  of  Scotland — ^and  by  the  sons  of  green  E^n. 

It  is  most  fortunate  for  me  that  you  are  all  well  acquainted  with 
Professor  Spooner's  high  qualifications,  with  our  deep  obligations 
to  him,  and  more  especially  with  the  indefatigable  yet  unwearied 
exertions  made  by  him  for  our  benefit  during  the  last  session.     It 

VOL.  I.  c 
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raay  be  said,  that  the  proficiency  of  the  student  redounds  greatly 
to  the  honour  of  the  teacher  :  granted.  But  this  kind  of  reasoning 
may  be  adopted  with  regard  to  every  good  and  benevolent  action. 
He  is  truly  a  fortunate  man»  and  an  excellent  meniber  of  society, 
whose  own  interests  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  good  of 
others.  Without  fear  of  contradiction  I  state,  that  Professor 
Spooner,  as  a  teacher,  is  much  and  deeply  interested  in  the  on- 
ward progress  of  his  students,  both  in  and  out  of  the  lecture-room. 
Nor  must  I  pass  by  in  silence,  nor  suffer  malignant  forgetfiilness 
to  lose  sight  of  the  readiness  with  which  he  at  all  times  communi- 
cates information.  Who  among  us  has  ever  in  vain  appHed  to 
him  ?  Do  we  not  all  know  that  the  most  simple,  the  most  trifling 
question  connected  with  our  studies  here,  is  sufficient  at  any  time 
to  arrest  his  attention,  and  to  cause  him  to  stand  still  amid  groups 
of  listening  students,  and  to  traverse,  over  and  over  again,  the 
same  ground  he  has  so  often  gone  over  before  ?  His  high  profes- 
sional attainments,  and  the  facility  he  has  of  communicating  to 
others  the  knowledge  he  himself  possesses,  are  well  known  to 
us,  and  to  the  great  body  of  the  profession.  Even  descriptive 
anatomy— that  dry  subject — is  rendered  fascinating  by  his  manner 
of  treating  it ;  and  by  a  clear  and  spontaneous  flow  of  language, 
and  by  numerous  allusions  to  physiology  and  pathology,  he  adds 
beauty  and  interest  to  the  edifice,  while  he  strictly  preserves  its 
stabihty  by  the  clearness  and  precision  of  his  demonstrations. 

These,  Gentlemen,  are  some  of  Professor  Spooner's  accomplish- 
ments, which  are  of  inestimable  value  to  us  and  to  this  school. 
Nor  are  they  less  so,  when  we  consider,  that  many  come  here  for 
instruction  who  have  but  very  crude  and  imperfect  ideas  of  that 
assemblage  or  bundle  of  qualities  which  constitute  what  we  call  a 
horse,  and  who,  notwithstanding  all  their  anxious  desires,  may 
find  some  difficulty  in  applying  the  principles  of  medicine  to  the 
treatment  of  an  animal  with  whom  they  are  so  indifferently 
acquainted.  And  they  are  no  mean  accomplishments,  when 
we  remember,  that  many  resort  to  this  profession  whose  minds 
have  not  been  trained  and  inured  to  habits  of  hard  study  and  of 
deep  reflection,  and  who  sometimes  venture  not  beyond  these  walls 
for  that  information  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  successful 
practice  of  their  profession.  I  wish,  Gentlemen,  I  could  recount 
to  you  his  private  virtues,  for  I  know  they  are  many. 
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Nor  let  it  be  considered  as  any  detraction  from  what  I  have 
said  of  him,  that  much  that  I  have  stated  is  applicable  likewise  to 
his  honourable  and  talented  colleagues  who  now  surround  him. 

The  winter  campaign  has  been  opened,  and  our  teachers  are 
about  to  resume  their  arduous  duties.  Let  us  do  our  duty  to 
them.  Let  them  not  contemplate,  as  often  does  the  industrious 
and  disappointed  husbandman,  his  labours  wasted  on  a  barren  soil ; 
nor  let  the  good  seed  now  about  to  be  sown  be  choaked  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  noxious  weeds.  Our  talented  professor  of  chemistry  has 
this  day  ably  and  eloquently  delivered  the  introductory  lecture. 
He  has  shewn  us  the  ground — ^he  has  exhibited  to  us  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  battle-field,  and  of  the  position  and  strength  of  the 
enemy  with  which  we  have  to  contend ;  and,  like  some  ancient 
warrior  in  front  of  his  army,  knowing  fall  well  the  important  time 
when  to  harangue  his  soldiers,  he  urges  us  on  to  deeds  of  noble 
daring  for  the  promotion  of  science.  Nor  has  he  been  immindful 
of  that  essential  branch  of  natural  philosophy  which  it  is  his  pecu- 
liar province  to  teach,  and  which,  doubtless,  he  would  do  with 
even  greater  advantage  to  us,  and  certainly  more  satisfaction  and 
ease  to  himself,  but  for  the  want  of  certain  arrangements  and  con- 
.veniences  with  which  he  will,  probably,  be  furnished  at  no  very 
remote  period ;  when  chemistry  shall  be  more  highly  appreciated, 
and  the  light  it  is  shedding  on  physiology  and  pathology  more 
generally  acknowledged. 

And  now.  Sir — ^Professor  Spooner — having  been  delegated  by 
mv  fellow-students  to  present  to  you  this  marble  bust,  in  their 
name  I  most  respectfully  beg  your  acceptance  of  it — to  be  kept 
by  you  and  your  successors  for  ever,  as  a  memorial  that  one,  at 
least,  of  your  family,  in  times  gone  by,  stood  high  and  pre-emi- 
nently distinguished  in  that  position  in  life  which  he  had  been 
destined  to  fill,  and  was  esteemed  and  admired  for  his  high  talents 
and  attainments  by  those  who  had  been  placed  in  a  most  intimate 
and  important  connexion  with  him.  This  bust,  Sir,  is  not  made 
of  any  very  precious  material ;  it  is,  in  feet,  constituted  of  very 
common  ingredients.  We  regret  that  it  is  not  of  greater  intrinsic 
value ;  but.  Sir,  you  will  remember,  that  the  blessings  of  the  Gods 
were  not  so  effectually  secured  by  costly  as  by  pure  oblations ; — 
that  the  crown  of  rosemary  and  of  myrtle,  with  consecrated  cake 
and  crackling  salt,  are  not  less  acceptable  than  a  great  slaughter 
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of  sheep,  if  but  an  innocent  hand  touches  the  altar  ;  and  we  know, 
Sir,  that  you  will  take  into  consideration  the  animua  with  which 
this  offering  has  been  presented. 

Mr.  Spoonbr,  in  a  comparatively  few  but  well  chosen  and  ex- 
pressive words,  acknowledged  the  high  compliment  that  had  been 
conferred  on  him  by  his  pupils.  It  was  to  him  a  proud  day,  when 
he  was  assured,  in  the  handsome  manner  he  had  been,  that  his 
endeavours  to  assist  the  student  in  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge had  been  successful,  and  were  so  much  appreciated.  Mr. 
Robb  had  been  pleased,  as  the  representative  of  the  class,  to 
express  himself  in  most  glowing  and  flattering  language ;  yet, 
although  he  confessed  he  felt  at  the  present  moment  exceedingly 
gratified,  indeed,  so  much  so  that  his  feelings  were  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  words,  still  he  could  not  believe  that  he  merited  all  the 
encomiums  that  had  been  passed  on  him.  He  had  but  done  his 
duty ;  his  future  efforts,  however,  should  give  proof  how  highly  he 
estimated  the  presentation,  which  had  been  made  to  him,  and,  as  it 
was  in  a  material  that  is  imperishable,  so  should  be  his  gratitude. 

Profbssor  Sbwbll  then  stated,  that  the  disease  rtUfies  canina, 
erroneously  called  hydrophobia  in  the  lower  animals,  had  for 
a  long  time  been  a  subject  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and 
inquiry  with  him ;  and  with  a  view  to  further  the  investigation 
of  the  malady,  more  especially  for  the  finding  out  a  means  of  cure, 
he  would  readily  give  the  sum  of  fifty  ouinbas,  or  a  gold 
MBDAL  of  that  value,  to  any  qualified  graduate  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  who  proved  successful  in  the  cure  of  a 
well-attested  case  of  this  disease  in  any  animal  by  the  following 
process  of  transfusion : — 

Take  away  from  any  vein,  which  the  restless  state  of  the  animal 
renders  most  convenient  to  open,  as  much  blood  (by  measure- 
ment) as  it  can  bear  short  of  causing  death;  then  return,  by 
transfusion,  one-half  of  the  quantity,  or  less  rather  than  more 
(so  as  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  repletion),  of  the  blood  of 
a  healthy  animal  of  the  same  species;  then  secure  the  vein  by 
ligature  or  other  means,  and  leave  the  animal  undisturbed,  watch- 
ing the  result. 

Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  are  preferable  subjects  for  this  ex- 
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periment;  sheep  especially  so,  from  their  being  more  easily  con- 
trolled and  secured  by  the  fewest  number  of  assistants. 

The  operation  is  simple,  and  easily  performed,  should  the  animal 
not  make  continued  and  violent  struggles  to  release  itself  from 
confinement,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  when  under  any  other  opera- 
tion. In  ordinary  cases,  it  is  no  more  trouble  than  the  withdraw- 
ing of  blood  from  the  jugular  vein ;  and  it  has  been  done  in  a 
standing  position  on  several  occasions  ;  in  some  instances  with  a 
view  to  eradicate  disease,  and  in  others  to  ascertain  if  the  blood  of 
a  diseased  animal  would  produce  the  same  malady  in  another. 

Any  veterinary  surgeon  knowing  an  animal  or  animals  to  have 
been  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog,  and  desirous  of  trying  the  experiment, 
shall  have  the  transfusion  apparatus  sent  to  him,  so  that  it  may  be 
in  readiness  when  the  disease  manifests  itself. 

Mr.  Sewell  said,  that  he  had  communicated  his  wishes  to  the 
council  of  the  Royal  English  Agricultural  Society,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  its  members  in  carrying  out  this  inquiry; 
and  he  woidd  willingly  pay  every  expense  connected  with  sending 
up  to  the  College,  from  any  part  of  the  country,  such  sheep, 
iambs,  or  calves,  as  may,  unfortunately,  have  been  bitten  by  a  rabid 
dog. 

He  mentioned  small  ruminating  animals,  only  as  being  more 
easily  managed  when  labouring  under  the  worst  or  more  violent 
symptoms  of  the  disease  than  horses,  cows,  or  bullocks,  which 
under  such  circumstances  are  not  only  almost  unmanageable,  but 
highly  dangerous ;  and  when  such  were  intended  to  be  sent  to  him, 
he  would  feel  fiaivoured  by  a  previous  notice  by  letter.  The 
ftnimAla  thus  requested  n^ight  be  conveyed  in  the  ordinary  railway 
trucks  or  cars,  or  sent  by  canal  boats.  A  sheep  or  two  might  be 
put  into  a  crate  used  for  earthenware,  and  the  expense  of  engaging 
an  entire  car  be  thus  obviated ;  while  the  animals  would  be  less 
annoying  to  the  railway  servants.  Should  the^sease  shew  itself  on 
the  journey,  the  animals  should  be  tied  by  the  legs,  and  be  well 
littered  with  straw.  Net  muzzles  might  be  worn,  or  sent 
along  with  the  animals  in  order  to  be  in  readiness.  Mr.  Sewell 
has,  however,  never  had  any  fear  of  rabies  being  produced  by  the 
bite  of  any  animals  but  those  of  a  carnivorous  kind,  including 
swine  as  such.  Of  all  the  numerous  cases  of  canine  madness  he 
had  seen  in  horses  and  other  animals,  he  had  not  observed  a  single 
instance  in  which  they  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  drink  water 
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freely.  He  had  always  found  the  disease  commence  (with  a  single 
exception)  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  week  after  the  hite  had  been 
inflicted.  If,  therefore,  it  should  not  manifest  itself  in  the  stock 
sent  to  him  by  that  time,  he  would  return  the  animals  to  their 
respective  owners,  free  of  expense,  if  requested  to  do  so. 


In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  Eighth  Anniversary  Meeting 
'^;^of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association  was  holden  at  the  Free- 
ni^^ons'  Tavern. 

The  President,  Professor  Spooner,  presided. 

Among  the  visitors  were  J.  Curtis,  E.  Nursey,  R.  Orton, 
J.  Quick,  J.  Reddish,  and  Eh-asmus  Wilson,  Esquires. 

The  veterinary  surgeons  present  were  Messrs.  G.  Balls,  W.  W. 
Barth,  E.  Charles,  W.  Ernes,  W.  Field,  J.  Field,  R.  L.  Hunt, 
G.  A.  Lepper,  F.  W.  Moss,  C.  T.  Shorten,  W.  Smith,  J.  Turner, 
W.  Youatt,  and  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary.  A  large  number  of 
students  was  also  present. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following 

REPORT  FOR  THE  EIGHTH  SESSION,  1843-4. 

It  is  an  ancient  and  time-honoured  act  to  ofler  with  the  return 
of  the  anniversary  of  an  institution  a  retrospective  address.  It 
shews  what  onward  progress  has  been  made;  or,  should  the  reverse 
have  obtained,  it  excites  to  the  seeking  out  of  the  cause  of  re- 
trocession, and  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  will  prevent  its 
continuance. 

In  my  last  I  urged  the  necessity  of  perseverance ;  and  did  I  not 
do  well  ? 

"  There  is  no  remedy  for  time  misspent, 
No  healing  for  the  waste  of  idleness, 
Whose  very  languor  is  a  punishment 
Heavier  than  active  souls  can  feel  or  guess." 

The  similarity  of  these  addresses  may,  perhaps,  have  rendered 
them  insipid,  and  awakened  a  wish  that  another  pen  were*  called  into 
requisition  to  indite  them.  The  performance  of  his  duty  is  the  only 
apology  the  writer  has  to  offer  for  thus  obtruding  himself ;  and  at 
once,  without  further  preface,  he  proceeds  to  give  a  review  of  the 
past,  adopting  the  like  divisions,  and  in  the  same  order,  as  have 
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been  usually  made ;  feeling  assured  that,  at  the  close,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  past  session  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
has  not  been  less  fruitful  than  any  which  has  preceded  it. 

Essays. 

The  pages  of  The  Transactions  have  been  enriched  by  an  elaborate 
EssAT  ON  THB  Skin,  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  read  on  the  pre- 
vious session ;  but  press  of  matter  prevented  its  introduction  in  a 
volume  much  enlarged  beyond  its  prescribed  limits.  To  hixfi ' 
we  are  likewise  indebted  for  an  account  of  the  supposed  manner  in 
which  pus  becomes  concreted  and  compressed  into  forms,  when 
imprisoned  and  retained  within  a  cavity.  It  had  reference  to  a 
case  by  Mr.  Hunt,  that  appeared  in  a  previous  volume  of  The 
Transactions, 

Next  in  importance  will  come  the  Prizb  Thksis,  by  Mr.  Pearson 
Ferguson,  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Ers  of  thb 
HoRSB.  He  is  much  to  be  commended  for  his  praiseworthy  zeal, 
the  large  silver  medal  having  been  borne  off  by  him  during  two 
consecutive  sessions ;  while  it  affords  a  proof  of  the  ardour  with 
which  he  pursues  his  professional  avocation,  from  which  both  profit 
and  honour  cannot  fail  to  redound  to  him. 

This  was  succeeded  by  the  completion  of  the  Secretary's  Essay 
ON  Calculous  Concrbtions  in  our  dombsticatbd  Animals, 
which,  if  it  contained  nothing  new,  may  at  least  lay  claim  to  this, — 
it  concentrates  many  highly  interesting  and  valuable  illustrative 
cases  scattered  throughout  the  pages  both  of  the  Proceedings  and 
Transactions  of  the  Association;  and  he  thus  publicly  acknowledges 
the  many  communications  he  received  from  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, by  which  the  worth  of  the  thesis  was  considerably  enhanced. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  an  important  division  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  veterinary  student,  namely,  the  diseases  of  cattle, 
sheep,  &c.,  which  at  one  time  found  no  place,  and  but  httle 
esteem,  now  assumes  a  prominent  position.  The  early  part  of 
the  session  witnessed  the  introduction  of  Essays  on  Blackwatbr 
in  Cattle,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hughes,  and  Mammitis  in  the  Cow,  by 
Mr.  A.  Lepper.  These  were  followed  by  papers  on  Hbpatitis  in 
the  Horse,  by  Mr.  W.  Johnson;  on  Pnbumonia,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hill ; 
onDisbases  of  the  Kidneys,  byMr.  W.  S.  Harris;  on  Brokbn 
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Knbbs,  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Henderson ;  on  Disbasbs  of  thb  Mouth, 
by  Mr.  H.  Wheeler ;  on  Open  Joints,  by  Mr.  H.  Emms ;  on 
THE  Action  of  Calomel,  by  Mr.  T.  Leech ;  and  on  Quittor,  by 
Mr.  W.  Ernes,  who,  after  ably  reviewing  the  different  modes  had 
recourse  to,  both  by  continental  and  English  practitioners,  for  ef- 
fecting a  ewe  of  this  too  frequently  annoying  and  protracted 
disease,  advocated,  in  extreme  or  severe  cases,  the  entire  ablation 
of  the  cartilage,  lucidly  detailing  the  method  by  which  it  may  be 
extirpated,  and  adducing  several  successful  cases  confirmative  of 
his  views.  To  Mr.  Ernes  we  are  likewise  indebted  for  the  trans- 
lation' of  several  interesting  articles  from  La  Clinique  and 
Recueil  de  Vethinaire,  This  division  embraces  a  larger  amount 
than  has  been  usually  ranged  under  this  head,  and  in  which  there 
is  much  variety  of  subject,  if  no  novelty. 

The  Council  have  to  regret  the  fewness  of  the  competitors  for 
the  prizes.  From  practitioners  only  one  essay  has  been  received, 
subject  "  The  Minute  Anatomy  of  the  several  Tissues  which  form 
the  connecting  Medium  between  the  Coffin-bone  and  the  Crust — 
their  Elasticity  or  Non-Elasticity,  &c.  to  be  especially  considered." 
The  author,  although  in  the  anatomical  description  clear,  full, 
and  correct,  lost  sight  of  several  important  physiological  particu- 
lars, and  by  no  means  met  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  pro- 
pounder  of  the  theme.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  that  the  same 
subject  should  be  given  for  the  present  session,  the  author  of  the 
received  essay  being  at  liberty  to  make  any  alterations  or  additions 
he  might  please. 

Two  essays  were  received  from  students.  One  was  most  un- 
fortunately and  as  imaccountably  lost;  the  other  having  been 
carefully  perused  by  the  Council,  was  unanimously  deemed  worthy 
of  the  silver  medal.  On  opening  the  sealed  envelope,  its  author 
was  ascertained  to  be  Mr.  J.  K.  Lord. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Mr.  Batchbldbr  commimicated  the  history  of  a  case  of  lame- 
ness,  the  cause  of  which  was  obscure,  but  arising,  as  he  con- 
ceived, from  a  branch  of  the  metacarpal  artery  taking  a  spiral 
course  over  the  posterior  part  of  the  perforatus  tendon  :  its  extir- 
pation, at  any  rate,  was  followed  by  a  removal  of  the  pain  and 
lameness. 
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The  cases  of  hypertrophy,  with  stricture  of  the  oesophagus, 
hy  Mr.  W.  Smith,  and  of  atrophy  of  the  same  tube,  with  loss  of 
power  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  by  Mr.  W.  Stanley,  may  be 
associated  together,  being  rare  deviations  from  normal  condition  ii 
The  inhumation  of  a  horse  for  sixteen  days,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Hughes, 
and  the  fracture  of  both  femurs  during  an  operation,  by  M.  Des- 
fsrge8>  are  also  both  unusual  occurrences.  The  recital  of  the  last- 
named  case  elicited  from  Mr.  Ferguson  an  instance  of  the  head  of 
the  femur  being  broken  off,  and  the  neck  of  the  bone  entering  the 
acetabulum,  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  M.  Leblanc. 

The  case  of  rupture  of  the  bladder  and  stomach  of  a  race* 
horse,  by  Mr.  J.  Markham,  was  likewise  most  extraordinary. 

The  cases  of  poisoning  of  horses  by  arsenical  fumes,  by  Mr.  H. 
Rickard ;  of  a  horse  by  savin,  by  Mr.  R.  Hutton ;  of  four  bullocks 
by  yew,  by  Mr.  R.  Read,  with  his  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  vegetable  poison  acts ;  and  of  three  greyhounds  by  nux 
vomica,  or  its  alcaloid,  strychnia,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  SeweU,  are  replete 
with  instruction. 

The  instances  of  pericarditis,  and  the  pulmonary  epizootic  in 
oxen,  by  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  with  those  of  abscesses  in  the  pul- 
monary vein  and  kidneys  of  a  heifer,  by  Mr.  R.  Hudson;  of 
ventral  hernia  in  a  cow,  by  Mr.  Williamson  ;  of  long  foetal  reten- 
tion, by  Mr.  W.  P.  Toll ;  and  of  ascites  in  the  same  animal,  by 
Mr.  Chase,  are  proofs  of  the  assistance  pathology  is  receiving 
from  this  division  of  veterinary  medicine,  and  how  much  has  been 
lost  from  the  long  neglect  it  has  experienced.  Nor  must  the 
more  than  ordinarily  interesting  case  of  fatty  liver  in  the  ox,  by 
Mr.  R.  Read,  be  forgotten ;  nor  the  instance  of  the  Uke  lardace- 
ous  deposit  in  the  same  gland  of  a  sheep,  by  Mr.  W.  Thacker ; 
from  whom  was  also  received  an  account  of  the  mere  insertion  of  a 
seton  in  the  elbow  for  a  tumour  creating  so  much  irritative  fever 
as  to  cause  death. 

The  cases  of  ruptured  colon,  by  Mr.  T.  Taylor,  and  of  intus- 
susception, by  Mr.  A.  Howarth,  are  by  no  means  unusual  lesions, 
yet  occasional  introduction  of  such  may  prove  of  service.  But  under 
the  same  category  we  cannot  place  the  case  of  tuberculated  liver 
with  abscesses  in  the  stomach  and  spleen,  by  Mr.  W.  Robinson ; 
nor  of  a  pedunculated  tumour  in  the  duodenum ;  nor  the  perfora- 

VOL.   I.  D 
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tion  of  £he  palate  by  the  elongation  of  a^ tooth,  by  Mr.  J.  Climen- 
son,  these  being  more  rarely  met  with. 

The  instance  of  tetanus  induced  in  a  foal  by  retention  of  urine, 
as  related  by  Mr.  A.  Green  ;  of  the  operation  for  umbihcal  hernia 
being  productive  of  the  same  disease,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Simonds ; 
of  fracture  of  the  sacrum  also  causing  it,  as  communicated  by 
Mr.  Crawford ;  with  two  instances  of  contusions  giving  rise  to  it, 
as  recorded  by^Mr.  T.  Darby  and  Mr.  J."  G.  Webb,  and  the 
different  model  of  treatment  advocated,  serve  to  shew  how  many 
lesions  may  become  a  cause- oC  this. dreaded  nervous  affection,  and 
how  the  vis  medicatrix  occasionally  ^resists  its  fatal  termination. 

The  action  of  the  proximate'-  principles  of  vegetables  on  the 
nervous  system,  as  experimentally  ascertained  by  Mr.  Gresswell, 
although  not  strictly  applicable  to  the  horse,  is  not  without 
interest.  '   *     '•   -  , 

A  few  of  the  "  valuable  contributions  to  veterinary  pathology"  by 
Mr.  Purves,  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Service, 
room  has  been  found  for,  but  a  goodly  number  yet  remains  in 
reserve. 


PATHOLOGICAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Again,  our  friends  did  not  forget  us  during  the  recess ;  and,  at 
the  commencement  of  our  labours,  we  were  enabled  to  place  on 
the  tables  several  most  interesting  morbid  specimens,  and  during 
the  session  many  additions  were  made  to  them. 

From  Mr.  T.  D.  Broad  was  received  the  flattened  trachea  of  a 
pony,  which,  during  life,  had  manifested  no  inconvenience  from 
this  abnormal  deviation.  Likewise,  a  cow's  tongue,  considerably 
enlarged  and  indurated.  Subsequently  he  forwarded  a  portion  of 
the  medulla  spinalis  of  a  colt,  the  theca  of  which  was  in  a  highly 
diseased  state,  and  had  been  the  cause  of  paralysis. 

Mr.  Woodger  furnished  several  singularly  disorganised  parts. 
The  trachea  from  which  he  had  removed  a  portion,  and  in  which 
the  inflammation  supervening  had  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
large  ossific  tumour,  is  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence.  Allied  to 
this  were  the  small  ossific  tumours  existing  on  the  plexus  cho- 
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roides  of  the  brain,  giving  nsQ  to  phrenitis.    The  changes  which 

* 

had  taken  place  in  the  larynx  of  a  horse,  and  the  strange  rupture 
that  occurred  in  the  ileum  of  another,  a  similar  one  being 
exhibited  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Tegg»  are  all  deserving  of 
notice. 

From  Mr.  J.  Tombs  was  received  a  portion  of  a  softened  and 
ruptured  liver  of  a  horse,  accompanying  the  history  of  the  case. 
Also  the  diseased  bronchial  glands  of  a  cow.  From  Mr.  T.  A. 
Nobb^,  a  mass  of  carcinomatous  tumours  taken  frdim  the  abdomen 
of  a  cow. 

From  Mr.  W.  Cox,  a  foal,  whose  urachus  remained  open,  and 
although  he  endeavoured  to  doqe  it,  the  little  animal  died  from 
marasmus.  A  post-mortem  examination  shewed  the  kidneys  to  be 
much  enlarged  and  in  a  highly  diseased  state. 

From  Mr.  T^  Harris,  the  heart  of  a  horse  in  a  strangely  dis- 
eased state. 

From  Mr.  Balls,  a  mass  of  disorganised  viscera,  taken  from  an 
animal  which,  during  life,  had  shewn  no  indications  of  these 
changes  taking  place.  The  instance  of  atrophy  of  the  postea 
spinatis  muscle  by  him,  and  of  extensive  laceration  of  the  same 
muscle  by  Mr.  Howarth,  may  be  classed  together. 

To  Mr.  J.  Wells  we  are  indebted  for  a  specimen  of  ruptured 
stomach,  and  extensively  diseased  mesenteric  glands,  occurring  in 
a  cart-horse. 

The  case  of  irreducible  ventral  hernia  in  a  mare,  by  Mr.  J. 
Hutton,  is  instructive,  since  it  shews  how  necessary  a  knowledge 
of  anatomy  is  to  the  pathologist.  The  lesion  that  had  taken 
place  was  described  by  Mr.  Barth,  and  received  further  elucidation 
from  several  cases  related  by  Mr.  Simonds. 

The  acute  and  quickly  fatal  cases  of  laryngitis,  communicated 
by  Mr.  G.  Bainbridge,  might  well  alarm  the  owners  of  the 
animals,  since  the  aid  of  medicine  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
severity  of  the  attack. 

Among  the  aids  the  veterinary  surgeon  receives  in  his  endea- 
vours to  minister  to  "  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to" — ^the  tools  with 
which  he  works — should  be  first  mentioned,  the  new  form  of  tra- 
cheotomy tube,  invented  by  the  President,  with  a  pair  of  cutting 
compasses  to  remove  circular  pieces  of  the  trachea  during  the 
operation  of  tracheotomy. 
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The  horse-hair  seton,  advocated  and  long  used  by  Mr.  Dickins, 
suggested  an  improvement  in  the  seton-needle,  so  as  more  easily 
to  carry  the  cord,  by  the  Secretary  ;  who  also  proposed  a  dilator 
for  the  urethra,  when  extracting  a  calculus  from  the  bladder 
cither  by  Hthrotity  or  entire. 

A  buckle,  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  uterus  in  cases  of  its 
inversion,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  Taylor. 

The  firing-iron  has  undergone  a  modification  in  its  form,  which 
is  thought  an  improvement  by  the  suggester,  Mr.  A.  Green.  Mr. 
Arnold,  instrument- maker,  presented  a  portable  seton  needle,  and 
Mr.  Read  exhibited  a  lengthened  elastic  tube,  which,  he  antici- 
pated, would  prove  available  in  cases  of  faecal  accumulation  in  the 
larger  intestines,  or  of  distention  by  gaseous  elimination.  Some 
experiments  being  instituted  with  it  by  the  President,  they  nega- 
tived his  expectations. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Taylor  proposed  the  dried  amnion  of  the  cow  as  a 
substitute  for  bladder,  a  material  likely  to  prove  available ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Lord  has  given  an  improved  form  for  the  neurotomy  knife. 

Our  President,  Mr.  Spooner,  has  contributed  largely  during  the 
session.  The  morbid  parts  brought  before  the  members  from 
time  to  time  were  described  by  him  in  his  usual  lucid  manner,  thus 
supplying  any  deficiency  that  may  have  been  felt  from  a  more 
detailed  account  not  having  been  furnished  by  the  contributors. 
The  cases  of  glanders  which  occurred  in  the  College  Infirmary 
drew  from  him  some  terse  and  pointed  observations  on  this  fatal 
malady;  as  did  the  instance  of  strangulated  mesenteric  hernia, 
and  other  cases.  In  the  debates,  too,  he  frequently  took  part,  and 
both  elicited  and  communicated  much  practical  and  valuable  in- 
formation. 

Nor  has  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  Simonds,  been  slow  in  lending  his 
valuable  assistance.  Many  very  interesting  cases  which  occurred 
in  his  private  practice  were  related  by  him  :  especially  may  refer- 
ence be  made  to  several  instances  of  hernia  occurring  in  the  horse, 
cow,  and  pig ;  to  cases  of  fracture,  the  result  of  muscular  contrac- 
tion, and  to  diseases  of  the  teeth  giving  rise  to  symptoms  similat- 
ing  glanders ;  while  his  removal  of  a  cystic  calculus  by  lithectasy 
is,  it  is  believed,  the  first  placed  on  the  records  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine.    The  lesions  that  had  taken  place  in  diseased  parts  taken 
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from  animals,  more  particularly  his  proTince  to  dwell  upon,  were 
usually  described  by  him. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  session  was  a  Convbrsazionb,  held 
with  a  view  more  cordially  and  frequently  to  bring  together  the 
elder  members  of  the  profession  and  the  students ;  one  of  the 
leading  objects  had  in  view  at  the  formation  of  the  Association, 
but  never  yet  attained.  The  writer  of  this  report  has  often  pressed 
this  subject,  and  solicited  attention  to  it,  at  the  same  time  almost 
fearing  his  motives  would  be  misconstrued.  But  very  few  practi- 
tioners have  ever  deemed  the  hebdomadal  meetings  worthy  their 
countenance  and  support :  the  reason  is  not  known,  since  the  reverse 
of  this  could  not  have  failed  to  have  profitted  our  common  cause. 
At  the  meeting,  now  being  referred  to,  although  it  was  largely 
attended,  yet  the  absence  of  many  friends  was  regretted.  It  will, 
indeed,  be  long  before  its  remembrance  is  eflfaced ;  and  although 
it  was  the  first  attempt  made,  such  was  the  success  attending  it, 
that  its  repetition  is  anticipated.  The  admirable  description  of 
the  mange  insect,  so  kindly  and  ably  given  by  Mr.  Elrasmus  Wil- 
son, will  ever  distinguish  it ;  while  the  readiness  with  which  Mr. 
Ellis  illustrated  his  ingenious  mode  of  detecting  arsenious  acid  in 
cases  of  poisoning  by  that  mineral  substance,  and  the  assistance 
afforded  by  several  other  scientific  friends,  rendered  it  both  an 
instructive  and  a  pleasing  termination  to  the  session ;  the  meeting 
possessing  all  the  charm  of  novelty,  while  utility  was  neither 
sacrificed  nor  lost  sight  of. 

To  the  Library  many  works  have  been  presented,  and  it  is 
extremely  gratifying  to  report,  that  the  editors  of  the  "  Recueil  de 
Veterinaire"  and  "  La  Clinique  Veterinaire"  have  solicited  an  ex- 
change of  journals.  It  was  most  gladly  received,  and  as  readily  ac- 
quiesced in.  Union  by  such  bonds  as  these  it  will  ever  be  the 
desire  of  the  Council  to  strengthen  and  increase. 

A  large  accession  of  members  has  taken  place  during  the  ses- 
sion, and  certificates  have  been  awarded  to  45.  Of  fellowship, 
certificates  have  been  presented  to  10;  and  of  these  the  Council 
have  considered  Mr.  A.  Lepper  for  his  essay  on  Mammitis,  Mr. 
W.  Johnson  for  an  essay  on  Hepatitis,  and  Mr.  H.  Emms'  paper 
on  Open  Joints,  deserving  of  the  especial  thanks  of  the  Associa- 
tion, by  which  they  rank  as  honorary  fellows. 

Since  our  last  Anniversary  the  following  of  our  members  have 
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entered  the  lists  with  man's  insatiate  enemy,  death,  and  have 
fallen  in  the  unequal  contest : — 

Mr.  J.  Frampton,  late  of  Swindon 

Mr.  J.  A.  Godwin,  late  of  Birmingham 

Mr.  W.  S.  Harris,  late  of  Bermuda 

Mr.  M.  W.  lioyd,  late  of  Madras 

Mr.  A.  Sewell,  late  of  London. 
We,  too,  shall  soon  he  called  on  to  resign 

"  This  earthly  load  of  death, 
Called  life,  which  us  from  life  doth  sever." 

May  we,  then ^But  I  will  let  serious  thought  and  meditation 

fill  up  the  aspiration. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  our  life  is  a  continual  combat,  in  which 
we  are  successively  conquerors  and  conquered,  executioners  and 
victims,  frequently  unjust,  but  more  commonly  oppressed ;  and  all 
our  intelligence,  all  our  acts,  and  all  our  activity,  have  no  other 
object  but  to  dispute  with  that  which  surrounds  us,  and  guard  this 
frail  existence,  which  is  threatened  at  every  step.  Sometimes  this 
war  is  with  the  elements ;  at  others  with  the  temperature,  which 
is  too  hot  or  too  cold ;  with  the  tempest,  which  crushes  us  beneath 
its  force,  or  consumes  us  as  a  piece  of  chaff;  with  the  monsters  of 
the  deep,  which  surprise  us  on  the  waters ;  with  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  which  prowl  about  our  dwellings ;  or  with  the  insect,  so 
small  that  it  might  be  crushed  beneath  the  nail,  but  so  powerful  in 
its  invisible  labour,  that  it  works  our  blood  into  a  state  of  fever, 
and  consumes  us  with  an  intolerable  itching :  lastly,  with  our  ir- 
regularities, our  excesses,  and  our  own  suicidal  acts. 
"  Like  bubbles  on  the  sea  of  matter  borne, 
They  rise,  they  break,  and  to  that  sea  return.*' 

And  is  this  all  ?    Can  reason  do  no  more  ?    Is  this  the  whole 

of  being  ?    Is  there  no  hereafter?    Then  is  man  most  miserable. 

But— 

**  Whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality  ? 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread  and  inward  horror 
Of  foiling  into  nought  ?     Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 
'Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us ; 
'Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 
And  intimates  etcniity  to  man." 
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And  who  can  estimate  the  value  of  a  soul  immortal  ? 


M 


Behold  this  midnight  glory  ;  worlds  on  worlds ; 

Amazing  pomp  I     Redouble  this  amaze  : 

Ten  thousand  add,  and  twice  ten  thousand  more ; 

Then  weigh  the  whole ;  one  soul  outweighs  them  all, 

And  calls  th'  astonishing  magnificence 

Of  unintelligent  creation  poor." 


The  Treasurer's  accounts,  which  are  appended,  present  a  far 
more  favourahle  appearance  than  they  did  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session.  Every  outstanding  liahility  has  heen  disbursed,  and  a 
small  balance  remains  on  the  year,  besides  many  subscriptions 
bebg  still  due  for  the  Transactions. 

In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  express  my  fervent 
hope,  in  which  I  feel  assured  I  shall  be  joined  by  all  present,  that, 
with  each  returning  Anniversary  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, reports  of  its  continued  and  increasing  progress  towards 
the  attainment  of  that  for  which  it  was  established  may  be  laid 
before  you.  Science  should  always  be  progressive ;  and,  at  the 
present  day,  each  and  every  division  is  making  most  rapid  ad- 
vancement; and,  surely,  our's  must  not  be  permitted  to  stand 
still.  All  required  to  perfect  what  has  been  so  nobly  commenced 
is,  a  cordial  co-operation  amongst  us.  Let  us,  then,  not  slacken 
in  well  doing,  but  continue  to  emulate  each  other ;  being  convinced 
that  that  which  has  truth  for  its  end  and  object  cannot  ultimately 
fail  of  accomplishment.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge,  like  mercy, 
is  twice  blessed; 

"  It  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes ;" 

and  who  would  not  participate  in  so  beneficent  and  so  ennobling 
an  act? 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  subjects  chosen  by  the  Council  for 
the  prize  theses  for  the  present  session  are,  for  Practitioners, 

"  The  Minute  Anatomy  of  the  several  Tissues  which  form  the  connect- 
ing  Medium  between  the  Coffin-hone  and  the  Crust ;  their  blasticitt 
or  NON-BLASTiciTT  to  hc  especially  considered;  together  with  the 
varied  movbmbntb  resulting  from  that  bond  of  union  in  the  Foot  of  an 
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adult  Horse,  both  at  his  work  and  during  rbst  in  thb  stable, 
tmder  all  circumstances  of  sustaining  the  superincumbent  weight,  and 
otherwise" 

For  Students, 

The  Anatomy,  general  and  minute,  of  the  Stomachs  of  the  Ru- 
minants; with  the  Physiology  of  Digestion. 

W.  J.  T.  MORTON, 

Secretary, 


Thb  Trbasurbr's  General  Account  for  thb  Eighth  Session, 

1843-4. 
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The  President  having  presented  the  silver  medal,  and  certifi- 
cates of  merit,  to  the  successful  competitors  or  their  representa- 
tives, J.  B.  SiMONDS,  Esq.,  delivered  the  following 


ORATION. 

Gentlemen, — ^The  founders,  and  those  who  shielded  the  Vete- 
rinary Medical  Association  during  its  infancy,  wisely  determined 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  each  returning  year  of  its  existence, 
an  address,  to  celebrate  its  natal  day,  should  be  delivered  by  one 
of  its  members,  and  that  task  has  now  devolved  on  me.  When  it 
was  announced  at  the  last  annual  meeting  that  I  was  to  give  the 
next  oration,  I  will  confess  to  you  that  I  felt  much  gratification 
from  the  high  honour  which  was  thus  conferred  upon  me,  and  I 
hesitated  not  to  comply  with  the  request.  If,  however,  feelings  of, 
I  hope  not,  unjustifiable  pride  did  then  occupy  my  mind,  how 
have  they  been  subdued  by  the  recollection,  that  those  who  pre- 
ceded me  did  so  much  delight  us  by  the  eloquence  with  which 
their  lucid  addresses  teemed!  Anxious  as  I  am,  I  still  feel  unable 
to  imitate  these  bright  examples,  at  least,  with  sufficient  effect, 
even  to  cause  their  lustre  to  be  made  more  apparent  by  the  little 
light  reflected  from  this  feeble  attempt;  for,  as  in  the  natural 
system  of  the  universe,  amid  the  galaxy  of  luminous  bodies  above 
us,  how  insignificant  appears  the  twinkling  of  a  distant  solitary  star ! 
And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  may  succeed  me  in 
the  performance  of  this  duty,  that  their  difficulty,  like  my  own, 
is  rendered  not  the  less  by  being  surrounded  by  men  eminent  as 
members  of  our  own  profession,  and  also  by  those  whose  talents 
and  attainments  do  honour  to  the  science  of  human  medicine. 
At  a  meeting  like  the  present,  when  the  members  of  a  scientific  insti- 
tution are  met  to  commemorate  its  formation,  and  to  congratulate 
each  other  upon  the  success  which  has  attended  its  proceedings, 
it  is  customary  for  a  retrospective  account  of  its  acts  for  the  past 
year  to  be  given :  such  details,  however,  do  not  belong  to  an 
address  of  this  kind ;  therefore  I  shall  not  attempt  to  introduce 
them,  nor  intrude  further  on  your  time  with  this  subject,  but  refer 
yon  to  the  particulars  contained  in  the  able  Report  of  our  zealous 

VOL.    I.  £ 
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and  indefatigable  Secretary.  I  may,  however,  congratulate  you  as 
members  of  a  society  established  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
that  the  time  has  again  arrived  when,  like  giants  refreshed  with 
new  wine,  each  is  found  ready  to  buckle  on  his  armour,  and  again 
prepare  himself  to  battle  with  the  empiricism,  ignorance,  and 
superstition,  which  still  clog  the  wheels  and  prevent  the  onward 
progress  of  the  veterinary  art. 

Let  U8  then  inquire,  without  more  especially  alluding  to  the  be- 
nefits which  we  all  hope  to  see  derived  from  the  weekly  meetings 
and  discussions  that  are  about  to  commence,  whether,  on  looking 
back  upon  the  workings  of  the  Association,  we  do  not  there  observe 
assurances  that  the  coming  year  will,  like  those  that  have  pre- 
ceded it,  contribute  towards  the  attainment  of  our  objects,  and, 
at  its  close,  be  crowned  by  the  honour  of  having,  by  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  been  the  means  of  assisting  Science  in  her  never- 
ceasing  efforts  to  advance. 

We  have  now  entered  upon  the  ninth  year  of  the  Society's 
existence,  and  w*e  find  that  it  has  been  gradually  growing  in 
strength  as  it  has  advanced  in  years  :  who  therefore  can  appre- 
hend danger  now  its  childhood  has  passed  and  its  manhood 
arrived  ?  Or  who,  I  would  ask,  will  be  bold  enough  to  gainsay  the 
assertion,  that  no  similar  society  in  this  or  any  other  country 
has  contributed  more  to  assist  Veterinary  Science  in  her  efforts 
to  alleviate  the  diseases  of  our  domesticated  animals  ?  The  ninth 
year,  did  I  say  ?  Ay,  eight  years  have  passed  away,  and  now 
the  ominous  number  nine  is  come.  Why,  here's  the  curse  of 
Scotland! — ^be  it  so  ! — ^We  have,  however,  no  gloomy  reflections ; 
or,  did  we  need  the  power  of  the  talisman  to  remove  the  curse 
and  give  us  pleasing  hopes,  like  him  we  would  call  doggrel 
poetry  to  our  aid,  and  say — 

The  year  which  is  come,  will,  as  those  gone  before, 
Prove  there*8  luck  in  odd  numhers,  O!  Rory  O'More. 

But  to  return :  —  Firmly  established  as  is  this  Society,  rapid 
as  have  been  the  advances  of  the  veterinary  art»  elevated  as  it 
now  is  to  a  legalized  profession,  and  extended  as  are  the  oppor- 
tunities for  its  votaries  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  maladies  of 
our  different  animals,  those  only  can  hope  to  occupy  an  exalted 
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poatioii,  who,  having  embarked  in  this  good  cause,  conduct  them- 
selves  as  though  the  success  attendant  on  these  adTantages  de- 
pended altogether  upcm  their  ihdividual  exertions.  If  we  do  not 
advance,  we  must  retrograde ;  the  latter  is  a  disgrace,  the  former 
an  honour.  And  who  among  us  would  wish  to  fall  back  into  the 
thraldom  of  ignorance  and  empiricism  from  which  we  have 
emerged  ?  Surely  no  one  who  claims  membership  with  our  body, 
and  who  is  desirous  to  assist  in  the  onward  progress  of  his 
profession. 

I  must  not,  however,  dwell  too  long  on  this  topic,  interesting  as 
it  is,  but  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that  which  I  have  selected 
as  the  theme  oi  this  Oration,  namely,  the  importance  to  be  at- 
tached to,  and  the  advantages  which  will  be  derived  from,  the 
veterinary  surgeon  becoming  conversant  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
diseases  of  our  flocks  and  our  herds,  so  that  he  may  apply  his 
information  to  the  alleviation  and  removal  of  their  several  maladies. 
In  considering  this  subject,  you  must  excuse  the  remark  that,  as 
Englishmen,  we  are  all  far  too  apt  to  take  a  pound-shillings-and- 
pence  view  of  every  question,  and  to  act  so  that  we  may  not  be 
losers  by  a  speculation,  when  such  is  the  project,  or  to  incur  what 
at  first  sight  appears  to  be  too  expensive  a  plan  for  managing  our 
adidrs:  hence,  probably,  one  of  the  causes  why  our  cattle  and  our 
sheep  have  so  long  been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  uneducated  pre- 
tenders and  village  smiths,  and  that  at  the  time  when  disease  is 
making  sad  havoc  among  them,  and  death  daily  increasing  the 
number  of  his  victims.  These  men  can  and  do  proffer  their  ser- 
vices, and  exercise  what  little  skill  they  may  chance  to  possess, 
for  such  a  remimeration  as  the  properly  educated  veterinary  surgeon 
cannot  possibly  do.  How  often  does  the  cattle  proprietor  or  agri- 
culturist who  takes  this  narrow  view  of  the  subject  imagine  that  he 
is  adopting  a  frugal  method;  but  how  great  the  errors  which  attend 
the  carrying  out  his  impressions,  and  how  many  the  losses  which 
entirely  depend  upon  this  wrongly  conceived  plan  of  economy ! 
Death  sweeps  off  many  animals  that  superior  skill  would  have 
saved ;  and  even  with  those  that  rally,  their  recovery  is  too  often 
prolonged,  and  frequently  they  are  rendered  valueless  by  the  blun- 
ders and  conceit  of  the  would-be  veterinary  surgeon.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  refrain  from  calling  upon  all  owners  of  cattle  to  abandon 
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those  ill-judged  notions  of  parsimony,  since  such  are  not  only 
detrimental  to  their  own  interests,  hat  also  highly  injurious  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  community.  We  learn,  from  well-founded  cal- 
culations, that  the  worth  of  our  cattle  and  sheep  is  little  if  any 
thing  helow  120  millions  sterling;  and  all  who  have  endeavoured  hy 
their  writings  to  effect  a  reformation  in  the  manner  of  treating 
diseased  cattle  have  loudly  complained  of  the  immense  value  of 
British  property  which  is  thus  placed  at  stake.  Among  others,  the 
learned  author  of  the  Works  on  Cattle  and  Sheep,  in  the  Library 
of  Usefiil  Knowledge,  after  having  furnished  ujb  with  the  details 
whence  these  deductions  of  their  value  are  drawn,  observes,  with 
much  force  and  truth,  that  there  are  two  great  sources  of  the  mor- 
tality of  cattle  and  sheep  and  the  loss  of  agricultural  property ;  and 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  worst, — ^the  ignorance  and 
obstinacy  of  the  servant  and  the  cowleech,  or  the  ignorance  and 
supineness  of  the  owner.  But  powerful  as  may  have  been,  and 
even  now  are,  these  sadly  to  be  regretted  causes,  we  nevertheless 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  untU  of  late  years  few  efforts 
were  made  in  this  country  to  place  the  education  of  the  veterinary 
student  on  such  a  footing  that  he  should  go  forth  from  his  pro- 
fessional seminary  fully  conversant  with  the  importance  of  this 
subject,  and  well  informed  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  cattle,  so  that  science  might  be  brought  to  grapple 
with  the  empiricism  of  the  cowleech  and  the  carelessness  of  the 
agriculturist.  It  however  becomes  me  not  to  dwell  on  these  mat- 
ters, nor  to  speak  at  greater  length  upon  the  contrast  exhibited 
by  the  present  state  of  things,  further  than  to  observe,  that  strong 
efforts  have  been  made,  and  some  advantages  are  gained,  which 
induce  me  to  cherish  the  hope  that  the  base  of  a  superstructure 
is  laid  which  will  hereafter  do  honour  to  this  great  nation,  and  be 
the  means  of  saving  much  of  her  now  sacrificed  wealth. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  that,  in  this  country,  veterinary  me- 
dicine, as  applied  to  the  horse,  stands  in  so  proud  a  position,  that  it 
will  scarcely  allow  of  a  comparison  with  its  neglected  and  degraded 
state  prior  to  the  establishment  of  our  alma  mater.  To  the  inquiry, 
as  to  what  causes  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  advancing  our 
acquaintance  with  the  diseases  of  the  horse ;  it  must  be  answered, 
the  inculcation  of  pathological  principles,  founded  upon  an  inti- 
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mate  knowledge  of  the  stractnre  and  fdnctions  of  the  several 
organs  of  his  frame.  Who  therefore  can  douht,  now  that  a  proper 
share  of  attention  is  given  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  other 
domesticated  animals,  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  will  possess  less 
knowledge  of  their  complex  and  various  diseases  ? 

Our  cattle  and  our  sheep  ought  long  since  to  have  received  more 
of  our  attention,  as  among  them  we  find  epizootic  affections  to  he 
more  common  than  with  other  animals  that  are  rendered  subser- 
vient to  our  wants  and  uses.  At  this  moment  England  is  having 
her  numbers  daily  thinned  by  one  of  these  sad  visitations;  but  fsital 
as  has  been  this  disease,  uncontrollable  as  appear  to  be  its  effects, 
can  any  one  doubt  that  its  victims  would  have  been  multiplied  to  a 
fearful  extent  had  no  attempts  of  a  scientific  nature  been  made  to 
ascertain  its  true  character,  and  to  stay  its  devastating  influence  ? 

However  much  we  may  regret  this  great  destruction  of  pro- 
perty, serious  as  has  been  this  loss  to  the  agricultural  community, 
we  would  fedn  indulge  a  hope  that  good  may  result  from  it,  by 
its  proving  a  powerful  means  to  shew  the  value  of  veterinary 
science;  for,  surely,  conviction  can  never  have  been  carried  so 
home  to  the  proprietors  of  cattle  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  boasted 
skill  and  loudly  proclaimed  knowledge  of  the  cowleech  and  quack. 
We  may  here  see  that  empiricism  has  received  another  check. 
Let  us  add  to  this  the  advantages  derivable  from  extended  in- 
formation on  the  part  of  the  veterinarian,  and  no  one  will  doubt 
that  our  fervent  wishes  will  be  thereby  realized.  Allusion  has 
just  been  made  to  the  frequency  and  destructive  character  of 
epizootic  diseases,  and  it  will  be  both  interesting  and  instructive 
to  inquire  into  the  history  of  these  affections ;  but  my  limits  will 
not  allow  of  more  than  a  hurried  sketch.  The  most  ancient  re- 
cords of  both  Scripture  and  Pagan  history  make  frequent  men- 
tion of  them ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  we  first  learn  that  Eg^t 
had  her  cattle  swept  off  by  the  "  murrain,"  a  term  frequently 
employed  to  designate  this  class  of  maladies.  The  cause  of  this 
dreadful  scourge  was  the  disobedience  of  Pharaoh  to  God's  com- 
mands, in  detaining  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  we  leam  that  all 
kinds  of  animals  fell  victims  to  the  visitation.  "  The  Lord  did 
that  thing  on  the  morrow,  and  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died."  Are 
we  to  look  upon  this  as  a  just  punishment  to  sinful  man,  employed 
on  a  specific  occasion,  and  to  cease  for  ever  afterwards?     Or, 
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rather,  may  we  not  venture  to  opine  that  here  was  the  beginning 
of  those  maladies  which  governed  by,  to  us,  certain  unknown 
laws,  were  destined,  from  time  to  time,  to  lay  low  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  other  nations,  sparing  not  even  man  tiimself  ?  However 
much  their  origin  or  causes  may  be  beyond  our  ken,  we  have  posi- 
tive proof  of  their  effects;  and,  since  that  period,  epizootic  diseases 
have  been  so  frequent,  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  historians 
in  all  ages  and  countries.  To  the  early  poets  of  Greece  and 
Rome  we  are  indebted  for  accounts  of  some  of  these ;  frequent 
allusions  being  made  to  them  in  the  writings  of  Homer,  who  flou- 
rished about  900  years  before  the  Christian  era.  And,  alluring 
as  it  is  to  follow  the  flights  of  a  poetic  genius  in  his  powerful 
narration  of  sad  events,  we  must  still  receive  it  with  some  degree 
of  caution,  as  truth  too  often  is  sacrificed  to  the  poet's  vivid  ideas 
and  figurative  imagery. 

Virgil  and  Ond  are  also  among  the  poets  of  Rome  whose 
graphic  descriptions  of  these  direful  maladies  are  preserved  to 
us.  A  quotation  from  each  might  be  thought  necessary,  but  I 
shall  content  myself  by  introducing  a  passage  or  two  from 
Virgil. 

Here,  iVom  the  vidous  air  and  sickly  ikies, 
A  plague  did  on  the  dunib  creation  rite : 
During  the  autumnal  heats  the  infection  grew, 
Taine  cattle  and  the  beasts  of  nature  slew. 


The  steer,  who  to  the  yoke  was  made  to  bow, 
(Studious  of  tillage  and  the  crooked  plough) 
Falls  down  and  dies ;  and,  dying,  spews  a  flood 
Of  foamy  madness,  mixed  with  clotted  blood. 


Tisiphone,  let  loose  from  under  ground, 
Majestically  pale,  now  treads  the  round. 


The  riTers  and  the  banks  and  hills  around 
With  lowings  and  with  dying  bleats  resound. 
At  length  she  strikes  an  universal  blow ; 
To  death  at  once  whole  herds  of  cattle  go — 
Sheep,  oxen,  horses,  fall ;  and  heaped  on  high 
The  differing  species  in  confusion  lie. 
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Such  is  YirgiFB  account  of  one  of  these  epizootics,  as  it  raged 
among  the  Alps,  probably  not  less  than  2000  years  since.  We 
also  learn  from  Plutarch  that,  in  the  days  of  Romulus,  or  about 
the  time  Rome  wail  founded,  750  years  before  Christ,  a  great 
plague,  after  destroying  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  cattle, 
swept  off  many  of  the  people.  And  Livy,  the  great  Roman  his- 
torian, adds,  "  The  consuls  had  the  greater  difficulty  to  raise  their 
recruits,  because  the  plague,  which  the  year  before  had  raged 
among  homed  cattle,  was  then  broke  out  upon  men."  We  find 
that  Yarro  and  others,  the  earUest  writers  on  husbandry,  are 
nearly  silent  on  these  affections.  Columella,  the  author  of  one  of 
the  most  valuable  works  on  Roman  agriculture,  and  who  flourished 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  views  them  as  contagious  diseases, 
and  has  handed  down  to  us  some  instructions  for  their  cure.  It 
is  not  until  the  fourth  century,  when  they  are  again  mentioned  by 
Vegetius,  that  we  gather  much  information  upon  these  pestiferous 
outbreaks.  This  early  veterinary  writer,  after  describing  several 
varieties  of  the  distemper  or  plague,  goes  on  to  observe : — "  All 
these  diseases  are  full  of  contagion,  and  if  they  seize  an  animal 
they  pass  immediately  to  all ;  and  so  they  bring  destruction  some- 
times either  upon  whole  herds,  or  upon  all  those  that  are  tame  and 
broke  for  labour.  Therefore  the  animals  which  have  been  once 
attacked  must,  with  all  diligence  and  care,  be  separated  from  the 
herd,  and  put  apart  by  themselves,  and  sent  to  those  places  where 
no  animal  is  pastured,  lest,  by  their  contagion,  they  endanger  all 
the  rest,  and  the  negligence  of  the  owner  be  imputed,  as  is  usually 
done  by  fools,  to  the  Divine  displeasure."  To  appease  divine  wrath, 
and  to  stay  the  sad  havocs  made  by  these  visitations.  Cardinal 
Baronius  informs  us  that,  in  the  year  376,  when  the  cattle  died  of 
the  plague  all  over  Europe,  none  escaped  but  such  as  were  marked 
on  the  forehead  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  by  which  miracle 
many  people  were  converted  to  Christianity.  I  must  not,  however, 
detain  yon  by  proceeding  thus,  step  by  step,  through  these  early 
histories ;  but  mention  must  be  made  of  one  of  the  most  fatal 
kind,  which  appeared  in  the  year  810,  when  not  only  every  head  of 
cattle  was  destroyed  in  the  Emperor  Charlemagne's  army,  who 
founded  at  this  period  the  empire  of  Germany,  called  the  Western 
Empire,  but  also  throughout  his  dominions.  The  dark  ages  now 
succeeded,  and  for  centuries  all  knowledge  appears  to  have  been 
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hidden  in  and  confined  to  the  monasteries ;  it  would,  therefore,  be 
useless,  on  an  occasion  Uke  the  present,  to  attempt  to  trace  out  the 
history  of  epidemics  during  this  interval.  The  fourteenth  century- 
saw  those  causes  of  ignorance  dissipated,  those  bonds  of  mental 
darkness  burst:  in  their  place  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature 
arose,  taking  their  stand  in  fiedr  Italy's  clime,  thence  to  spread 
their  blessings  far  and  wide.  In  the  sixteenth  century  we  are 
informed  of  various  outbreaks  of  malignant  diseases  among  cattle; 
and  Rammazini  records  that  the  Venetian  states  suffered  greatly 
in  1514  and  1599,  when  "all  beef  and  veal,  and  likewise  milk,  were 
forbidden  by  the  senate  to  be  eaten."  He  also  says,  that  at 
Modena,  in  1 690,  the  season  was  cold  and  moist ;  and  the  dis- 
temper of  that  year  attacked  all  the  people  who  lived  in  the 
country,  and  spread  itself  indiscriminately  amongst  all  kinds  of 
animals,  of  which  great  numbers  died.  And  the  following  year 
the  sheep  suffered  so  severely,  that  the  breed  was  almost  destroyed. 
In  1693,  we  learn  that  Hesse  saw  her  herds  carried  off  by  "pul- 
monary phthisis." 

Of  late  years  the  progress  of  these  distempers  has  been  regularly 
traced  in  Europe;  and  the  one  from  which  the  cattle  of  Italy, 
Germany,  France,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain,  suffered  inl711-12, 
came  from  Hungary,  being  imported  by  some  oxen  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Padua.  The  infection  seems  to  have  been  communi- 
cated by  the  saliva,  for,  say  the  historians,  "when  this  is  dropped 
on  the  grass,  and  sound  animals  inmiediately  placed  on  the  same 
pasture,  they  contract  the  disorder."  The  British  islands  were 
again  visited  by  a  great  destruction  of  cattle  in  1745  ;  and  on  this 
occasion  the  infection  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from 
Holland  by  some  calves  imported  into  the  vicinity  of  London  by  a 
farmer  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  breed ;  while  others  assert  that 
the  lucrative  views  of  an  English  tanner,  who  bought  a  parcel  of  dis- 
tempered hides  in  Zealand  which  were  forbidden  to  be  sold,  was  tlie 
cause.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  loss  of  agricultural  property  was  im- 
mense, tens  of  thousands  of  our  cattle  falling  a  sacrifice  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two.  It  is  yet  fresh  in  the  memories  of  all,  that, 
in  1839,  a  disease  of  an  epizootic  character  broke  out  suddenly  and 
simultaneously  in  the  dairies  of  London  and  the  marshy  districts 
of  Norfolk.  This  affection  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  particu- 
lar description,  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  preceding  a  malady  as 
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destructive  to  our  cattle  as  the  murrain  of  old,  which  at  this 
moment  rages  almost  unchecked  by  the  power  of  medicine.  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
batting an  opinion  respecting  it,  which  to  me  appears  to  be  er- 
roneous ;  and,  therefore,  in  this  place  I  wiU  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  supposed  causes  of  these  affections. 

The  partaking  of  bad  provender  or  stagnant  water,  together 
with  contagion,  are  viewed  by  many  as  the  chief  causes,  while 
others  look  to  a  vitiated  state  of  the  atmosphere  to  account  for 
them ;  but  whether  this  consists  of  a  mingling  with  it  of  mephi- 
tic  vapours  or  deleterious  gases,  arising  from  either  animal  or 
vegetable  decompositions,  or  from  an  excess  of  humidity  or  dryness 
affecting  its  electrical  condition,  is  but  conjecture ;  and  perhaps 
it  is  wisely  ordained  that  the  true  causes  should  be  for  ever  hidden. 

In  the  days  of  Homer  the  effects  were  attributed  to  the  of- 
fended gods ;  but  whether  his  account  is  or  is  not  mythological  of 
a  vitiated  air,  we  shall  make  no  attempt  to  prove,  as  the  antiquity 
of  such  opinion  is  otherwise  shewn,  being  held  in  the  time  of 
Virgil.  Ovid  also  viewed  the  atmosphere  as  the  chief  cause,  and, 
when  speaking  of  the  destruction  of  the  island  of  iEgina,  he 
observes, 

"  With  deadly  blasts  the  fatnl  south  wind  blew, 
Infected  all  the  air,  and  poisoned  as  it  flew." 

Livy  also,  in  his  account  of  an  outbreak  in  his  time,  imputes  the 
pestilence  to  the  air. 

Pliny,  who  wrote  a  few  years  afterwards,  proves  to  us  that 
these  opinions  were  not  general,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  food 
was  considered  dangerous,  more  especially  the  "  rust  of  grass.  The 
Holy  Scriptures,  says  he,  speak  of  it  as  an  effect  of  God's  wrath  ; 
and  therefore  it  was  that  Numa  Pompilius,  the  successor  of  Romu- 
lus, instituted  festivals  called  the  Rubigalia  Festa,  to  avert  its 
effects :  these  were  celebrated  in  April,  because  this  disease  of  the 
vegetables  usually  began  in  that  month." — Animal  decompositions, 
although  not  the  sole  causes  of  many  destructive  epidemics,  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  highly  detrimental  to  life  :  hence,  no  doubt,  the 
practice  of  burning  or  burying  the  dead,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
yrished  that  the  latter  was  altogether  forbidden  amid  the  resi- 
dences of  the  living,  and  that  the  depositories  provided  for  this 
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purpose  at  a  distance  from  towns  should  be  alone  used.  Number- 
less writers  have  shevm  the  calamities  which  clearly  arise  from 
this  cause ;  and  bearing  on  it,  I  may  give  you  a  quotation  from 
Tusser,  an  epic  poet  and  agricultural  author  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII,  who  has  been  sometimes  called  the  British  Varro  : — 

"  Whatever  thing  dieth,  go  hury  or  burn ; 
For  tainting  of  ground,  or  a  worser  ill  turn. 
Such  pestilent  smell  of  a  carrenly  thing 
To  cattle  and  people  great  peril  may  bring." 

To  conclude  this  division;  whatever  the  combination  of  causes 
may  be  which  produce  these  diseases,  certain  it  is  that  very  many 
of  them  assume  an  infectious  nature,  othcrvvise  we  could  not 
account  for  animals  separated  and  kept  apart  from  diseased  ones 
frequently  and  sometimes  altogether  escaping,  while  such  are 
sure  to  become  early  victims  that  are  allowed  to  pasture  or  live 
with  the  affected  ;  besides,  we  can  often  succeed  in  producing  the 
malady  by  inoculating  healthy  animals,  thus  shewing  how  closely 
it  is  allied  to  contagion  or  infection.  The  fact,  however,  of 
healthy  animals  contracting  a  disease  when  placed  with  affected 
ones  of  the  same  kind  as  they  are  suffering  from,  is  the  best  proof 
of  the  infectious  nature  of  a  complaint ;  for  an  animal  escaping  an 
attack,  when  diseases  of  this  character  are  raging  in  the  locality  in 
wliich  it  is  placed,  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  as  non- 
susceptibility,  and  also  the  possibility  of  the  exciting  agents  never 
having  been  brought  within  its  sphere  of  imbibition ;  for  although 
each  new  victim  to  a  destructive  epidemic  may  be  considered  as 
adding  new  seeds  or  fresh  energy  to  the  malady  by  the  exhalations 
arising  from  its  body,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  circum- 
stance that  very  many  infectious  diseases  assume  an  endemic 
type,  whilst  others  which  are  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  country 
are  often  observed  to  follow  a  particular  direction.  There  are, 
however,  those  which  appear  to  be  guided  by  no  determined 
rales,  breaking  out  again  and  again  in  the  same  neighbourhood ; 
but  even  here  we  may  suppose,  with  some  good  reason,  that  the 
deleterious  atmosphere  floats,  as  it  were,  in  nebula,  and  is  driven 
hithur  and  thither  by  the  currents,  sacrificing  fresh  victims  which 
are  placed  in  the  course  of  its  passage. 

Although,  then,  as  it  has  been  tritely  observed,  "  that  one  swal- 
low does  not  make  a  summer,"  still  we  must  not  forget  that  one 
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positiye  or  affinnadve  proof  of  the  communication  of  disease  from 
animal  to  animal  should  render  us  very  cautious,  and  much  influence 
the  opinions  we  may  give  on  so  important  a  point.  Judging,  then, 
from  what  I  have  seen,  and  also  from  the  facts  related,  I  have  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  the  present  epizootic  affecting  cattle  is  of 
a  contagious  nature :  thus  much  for  the  causes  of  these  maladies. 
I  intend  now  to  offer  a  few  brief  remarks  upon  the  existing  dis- 
ease, as  my  object  is  chiefly  to  direct  your  attention  to  that  which 
I  consider  erroneous  respecting  it.  It  may,  however,  be  first  ob- 
served, that  various  terms  have  been  employed  to  designate  these 
affections,  all  of  which  have  reference  either  to  their  supposed 
causes  or  their  nature,  as  shewn  by  their  effects  on  the  animal 
frame,  or  frequently  to  the  variety  or  kind  of  animal  attacked. 
Thus  we  hear  of  the  epidemic,  the  epizootic,  and  the  zymotic  dis- 
ease, while,  almost  by  common  consent,  we  are  contented  to  call 
the  one  I  have  alluded  to  pleuro -pneumonia;  a  name  somewhat 
expressive  of  the  ravages  of  the  malady,  but  by  no  means  the  best 
which  might  have  been  selected.  Many  persons  are  of  opinion  that 
this  affection  is  to  be  considered  as  a  sequela  of  the  eczematous 
epizootic  which  shewed  itself  among  our  flocks  and  herds  in  1839  ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  these  maladies  are  essentially  different 
in  their  nature,  in  the  parts  selected  for  the  attack,  in  duration, 
in  consequences,  and  also  in  the  kind  of  animal  chosen  as  their 
victims ;  for,  speaking  generally,  we  may  remark,  in  the  one  in- 
stance, the  disease  is  ushered  in  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  se- 
lecting animals  in  apparent  health,  and  running  its  course  in  a  few 
days.  It  can  also  be  produced  by  inoculation,  and  is  recognised 
by  the  existence  of  vesicles  containing  a  limpid  fluid  situated 
on  the  tongue  and  other  parts  of  the  body:  and  when  shew- 
ing itself  on  a  farm,  affects  indiscriminately  both  oxen,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  poultry,  without  regard  to  their  ages  or  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  living.  We  also  observe,  that  the 
patient  is  left  apparently  little  the  worse  from  the  attack  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  while,  in  a  few  exceptions  to  this,  the  unfa- 
vourable sequelse  which  we  notice  are  principally  confined  to  the 
udder  or  the  feet,  producing,  in  the  one  case,  inflammation  of  its 
secreting  glands,  and,  in  the  other,  destruction  to  the  vascular  and 
coonecting  parts  between  the  sensible  and  homy  portions  of  these 
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organs.  Occasionally  an  extension  of  the  disease  takes  place  to 
deeper  seated  structures  of  the  body,  followed  by  the  formation 
of  abscesses  in  the  cellular  tissue,  but  in  no  cases  do  we  see  the 
parenchyma  of  the  lungs  affected  with  that  peculiar  morbid  change 
which  characterises  the  prevailing  epizootic.  How,  then,  can 
pleuro-pneumonia  be  viewed  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this 
affection?  Besides,  have  we  not  in  it  an  insidious  disease,  at- 
tacking most  important  org^s,  proceeding  gradually  through  its 
several  istages,  resisting  almost  every  attempt  at  cure,  and  termi- 
nating only,  in  by  far  the  larger  majority  of  cases,  with  the  life  of 
the  patient  ?  But,  independently  of  these  differences,  there  are  three 
other  facts  which  clearly  prove  the  non-identity  of  these  maladies : 
First,  both  are  found  on  the  same  premises  at  the  same  time, 
existing  altogether  independent  of  each  other.  Secondly,  oxen 
and  cows  are  most  commonly  the  victims  of  pleuro-pneumonia, 
although  not  always.  Thirdly,  pleuro-pneumonia  has  swept  off 
many  animals  that  never  were  the  subjects  of  an  attack  of  eczema. 
Much  might  be  said  respecting  the  different  views  entertained  on 
the  precise  character  of  the  morbid  change  in  the  lungs ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  a  subject  unfitted  for  the  present  occasion.  And  as  I 
have  dwelt  on  that  which  I  considered  an  error  regarding  it,  I 
shall,  in  conclusion,  content  myself  by  merely  observing,  that 
never  did  a  disease  demand  from  us  stricter  investigation,  both 
as  it  regards  its  true  nature,  and  also  the  means  that  ought  to  be 
adopted  to  stay  its  destructive  effects. 

In  the  preceding  observations,  with  the  brief  history  of  epi- 
demics that  has  been  given,  we  hope  that  the  great  necessity 
which  exists  for  the  diseases  of  cattle  to  be  well  understood  has 
been  clearly  shewn,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  received 
some  elucidation :  and  as  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  com- 
munity by  an  extended  cultivation  of  this  knowledge  have  been 
commented  on  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  address,  we  trust  that  we 
may  now  venture  to  offer  a  few  concluding  remarks  to  those  of  the 
profession  who,  in  the  present  order  of  things,  are  chiefly  looked 
to  for  effectually  carrying  out  the  good  work  which  is  begun.  To 
you,  students, — our  rising  hopes, — you  are  yet  young  in  your  at- 
tachments to  scientific  pursuits :  let  me  impress  on  your  minds  that 
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energy,  honest  devotion  to  your  studies,  industry,  and  gentle- 
manly demeanour,  are  the  sure  means  by  which  you  will  obtain 
both  fame,  honour,  and  fortune,  in  the  exercise  of  your  calling. 
Cultivate  these,  and  your  reward  is  certain.  The  advantages  you 
possess  over  those  that  have  gone  before  you  are  great:  that  you 
are  persuaded  of  this,  no  other  proof  need  be  adduced,  than  for 
me  to  point  to  those  splendid  testimonials  which  you,  in  common 
with  your  elder  brethren,  have  this  day  presented  to  your  teachers. 
Professors  Spooner  and  Morton.  One  of  these  is  exclusively 
your  act ;  the  merit  belongs  entirely  to  you ;  and  it  shews,  more 
forcibly  than  language  can  express,  that  you  appreciate  the  value 
derivable  from  an  extension  of  your  instructions  and  the  talents 
of  your  teachers.  It  is  this  conviction  which  you  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  record  in  imperishable  marble. 

May  every  success  in  life  attend  you !  May  your  reputation 
increase  proportionate  to  your  exertions  to  assist  in  the  onward 
progress  of  your  profession ! — and  that  you  wiU  honestly  devote 
yourselves  to  it,  no  one  can  doubt,  after  the  assurance  which  has 
this  day  been  given. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  offer  you  my  sincere  thanks 
for  the  kind  attention  I  have  received  during  the  delivery  of  this 
imperfect  address :  I  know  its  faults  are  many.  I  may,  how- 
ever, congratulate  you  on  coming  events;  for  when  we  again 
assemble  to  celebrate  another  Anniversary,  we  shall  be  listening 
with  eager  delight  to  the  eloquence  of  our  friend  Mr.  Spooner, 
of  Southampton,  who  has  kindly  promised  to  give  the  next 
Oration. 


The  dinner  being  now  announced,  a  most  excellent  repast  was 
partaken  of,  and  the  utmost  cordiality  and  good  feeling  prevailed 
throughout  the  evening.  After  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  and  the 
national  and  a  few  other  toasts  had  been  given,  the  Chairman, 
Professor  Spooner,  presented  to  Mr.  Morton,  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Veterinary  Medical  Transac- 
tions, a  very  handsome  Silver  Coffee  and  Tea  Service,  with  other 
plate.     The  principal  piece  bore  the  foDowing  inscription : — 
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THIS  8BRVICC  OP  PLATE  IS 
PRESENTED  TO 

W.   J.  T.  MORTON,  Esq. 

LECTURER  ON  CHEMISTRY  AND  THBRAPEUTICKS 
IN    THE    ROYAL  VETERINARY    COLLEGE    OF    LONDON, 

AS  A  TOKEN  OF 

REGARD  AND  ESTEEM, 

AND  AS  A  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  TALENT  AND  ZBAL 
WITH  WHICH  HE  HAS    PERFORMED  THE 

DUTIES  OF  EDITOR 

OF  THE 

VETERINARY  MEDICAL  TRANSACTIONS, 

BY    THE     SUBSCRIBERS    TO    THAT    WORK. 

1844. 

Mr.  Morton^  after  stating  that  the  feeling^  he  was  then  im- 
pressed with  were  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  so  intense  were  they 
that  he  could  not  give  utterance  to  them,  assured  all  present  that 
he  felt  most  sincerely  grateful  for  the  very  high  honour  they  had 
heen  pleased  that  evening  to  confer  upon  him,  hy  presenting  to 
him  so  splendid  a  testim(«ial.jc)f  their  "  regard  and  esteem ;"  and 
he  trusted  that  while  it  co£rferred  on.him  a  good  name,  which  he 
hoped  he  should  he  able  to  maintain  untarnished,  it  would  also 
act  as  an  incentive  to  continued  and  increased  endeavours  satis- 
factorily to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  station  in  which  he  had  been 
placed.  The  feelings  of  pride  that  arose  in  his  breast  were 
checked  by  the  consciousness  of  the  httle  he  had  done,  and  how 
largely  he  had  been  rewarded  by  the  exuberant  liberality  of  his 
friends.  But,  said  he,  it  may  not  be  misplaced  if  this  event  is 
traced  up  to  its  cause,  and  he  would  promise  not  to  detain  them  long. 

When  a  mighty  river  is  seen  emptying  itself  into  the  mightier 
ocean,  the  mind  reverts  to  its  source,  and  reflects  that  once  it  was 
but  a  small  brook  struggling  to  force  its  waters  over  its  pebbly 
bed ;  and  so  small  may  have  been  its  beginning,  that  a  stone  could 
have  turned  it  aside,  or  the  foot  of  the  mountain  shepherd  boy 
stopped  it.  Or,  if  we  observed  a  stately  oak  spreading  its  ma- 
jestic branches,  and  affording  shelter  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  we  remember  that  it  was  once  but  a  tiny  acorn 
which  chanced  to  fall  upon  that  spot,  but,  nurtured  by  the  air  and 
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soil  and  the  dews  of  heaven,  it  germinated,  and  continued  to  grow 
till  it  attained  its  present  size  and  valoe.  Thus  it  is  that  things 
of  note  may  frequently  he  traced  to  very  small  heginnings. 

The  Veterinary  Medical  Association  had  its  origin  in  a  series  of 
events,  recorded  in  the  archives  of  veterinary  medicine,  which 
charity  could  wish  were  blotted  out  for  ever.  They  constitute  a 
dark  era  in  our  history,  and  one  in  which  malignant  feelings  were 
allowed  to  obtain  the  mastery ;  nevertheless,  no  little  good  has 
followed  the  committal  of  the  evil.  Our  beginnings,  too,  were 
feeble,  while  much  opposition  had  to  be  contended  with,  and  many 
obstacles  were  thrown  in  our  way.  The  contest  will  be  long  re- 
membered, yet  the  victory  was  certain  almost  from  the  onset, 
when  two  went  forth — ^your  President  and  myself — who  had  yielded 
but  were  not  overcome ;  full  of  regret,  but  not  in  despair ;  and 
although  possessing  but  little  influence,  we  were  strong  in  the 
justness  of  our  cause.  We  met  with  the  kindest  reception  from 
all  members  of  the  profession  on  whom  we  called ;  they  were  those 
who  had  taken  cognizance  of  what  had  been  going  on,  and,  in 
common  with  ourselves,  deplored  the  wreck  that  had  been  made. 
They  promised  their  support,  and  ful^lkd  ^that  promise.  Backed 
by  them,  an  apphcation  was  made  to -the  Governors  of  the  Vete- 
rinary College  to  be  permitted  to  form  another  medical  society,  in 
which  care  should  be  taken  that  the  same  errors  should  not  again 
find  place,  by  means  being  adopted  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  simi- 
lar scenes — scenes  alike  diisgraceful  to  the  profession,  and  deroga- 
tory to  its  best  interests.  Then  was  our  triumph  secure,  and  the 
Association  has  continued  to  acquire  both  strength  and  importance 
ever  since. 

Much  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  now  held  arose  from  the 
valuable  assistance  it  obtained  from  Mr.  Youatt,  who  was  one  of 
its  earliest  supporters,  and  who  volunteered  to  communicate  to  the 
public  our  proceedings  through  The  Veterinarian,  for  we  were  not 
ashamed  of  what  we  had  done,  or  were  about  to  do.  Had  a  doubt 
remained  on  the  mind  of  any  one,  it  was  now  for  ever  dissipated. 
Thus  we  continued  yearly  adding  to  our  numbers,  and  increasing 
in  the  estimation  of  those  who  had  ccu'efully  scrutinized  our 
acts,  and  who  ultimately  approved  of  them.  At  length  it  was 
said  that  the  journal  with  which  the  Association  was  allied  was 
becoming  depreciated  by  the  junction ;  and  a  feeUng  was  abroad 
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that  the  public  was  being  made  too  familiar  with  facts  appertaining 
to  veterinary  medicine,  thus  injuring  the  profession.  How  correct 
this  view  is,  or  was,  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  say ;  but  this 
I  will  assert,  that  there  was  not  the  remotest  wish  to  continue  a 
junction  which  was  proving  injurious  to  a  long-established  journal. 
About  the  same  period,  several  letters  were  received  from  mem- 
bers of  high  standing  in  the  profession,  stating  that  an  exclusive 
periodical — ^that  is,  one  the  sale  of  which  was  restricted  to  those 
who  had  graduated  as  veterinary  surgeons — would  be  in  consonance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  body,  and  .it  was  determined  that  such 
should  be  attempted.  There  were  those  among  us  who  considered 
it  impolitic,  and  others  feared  that  sufficient  matter  would  not  be 
furnished  to  supply  two  journals.  This,  I  confess,  I  never  appre- 
hended :  perhaps  I  had  better  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion, 
and  the  result  has  proved  its  correctness,  for  both  have  had  enough, 
and  to  spare. 

A  great  responsibility,  however,  was  now  thrown  on  the 
Council,  and,  in  complying  with  the  wishes  expressed  by  so 
many,  their  first  act  was  to  appoint  an  editor  to  the  new  journal, 
an  act  which  demanded  much  careful  consideration.  In  an  un- 
fortunate moment,  I  fear,  for  veterinary  science,  but  fortunate 
for  himself,  the  humble  individual  who  addresses  you  was  se« 
lected.  He  felt  his  incompetency  for  the  task,  and  his  inefficiency 
perfectly  to  perform  the  duties  thereof.  It  was  an  untrodden  field 
to  him ;  yet  he  was  willing  to  try  what  he  could  do  in  it.  He 
essayed,  and  his  attempt  was  approved  of.  You  may  judge  how 
gpratified  he  felt ;  and  it  is  somewhat  satisfactory  to  him  to  know 
that  the  plan  he  at  first  laid  down  has  not  been  departed 
from,  except  to  restrain  him  a  little  in  the  wildness  of  his 
course ;  although,  doubtlessly,  it  is  capable  of  being  much 
improved  upon.  As  year  has  succeeded  year,  the  subscribers  to 
the  work  have  increased ;  but  never  has  the  demand  for  it 
been  such  as  to  leave  any  surplus  fund.  Now,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  amount  of  labour  connected  with  the  Journal 
has  been  very  great ;  and  had  I  foreseen  all  this,  I  should,  per- 
haps, have  declined  the  proffered  honour :  but  I  was  not  aware 
of  it,  and,  having  once  put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  I  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  withdraw  it.  Thus,  then,  it  was  that  I  became  the  Ekiitor 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association,     How 
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my  duties  lutve  been  performed,  it  does  not  become  me  to  aay.  I 
fear  but  imperfectly ;  and  well  do  I  know  that  others  could  have 
accomplished  them  much  more  efiectually,  as  well  as  more  ad- 
vantageously to  science. 

And  now,  gentlonen,  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  the  two  facts 
to  whidi  I  have  alluded ;  namely,  the  absence  of  any  surplus  fund, 
and  the  amount  of  labour  called  into  requisitiim,  without  any  hope 
of  future  recompence  to  him  who  may  perform  it,  have  induced 
the  Council  to  propose  that  the  Transactums  of  the  Veterinary 
Medical  Aeeociathn  shall,  for  the  future,  be  an  open  journal,  pub- 
lished quarterly,  as  before :  not  confined  to  the  Report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association  merely,  but  embracing  those 
divisions  of  science  which  appertain  to  veterinary  medicine,  and 
courting  the  countenance  and  support  of  those  who  may  deem  the 
Journal  worthy  of  it.  The  editorship  also  will  no  longer  devolve 
on  one  person ;  but  my  colleagues,  Messrs.  Spooner  and  Simonds, 
have  consented  to  co-operate  with  me  in  this  department.  We  are 
associated  in  interests,  and  also  in  desire  for  the  continued  onward 
progress  of  veterinary  science.  We  make  no  profession  beyond 
this, — ^that  it  will  ever  be  our  earnest  endeavour  to  manifest  a 
christian  spirit,  to  act  impartially,  and  to  avoid  all  personalities. 
These  have  been  too  often  indulged  in.  They  add  nothing  to  a  just 
cause,  nay,  often  injure  it ;  while  they  create  dissensions  in  the 
body,  and  pamper  to  a  low  and  malignant  spirit. 

Our  circle  of  correspondents  is  now  somewhat  large.  We  have 
them  in  India,  in  America,  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  With 
many  veterinary  societies  on  the  continent  we  exchange  Journals; 
and  translations  of  articles  of  interest  from  them  will  continue  to 
be  given  by  Mr.  E<mes,  to  whom  we  are  already  so  much  indebted. 
To  these  will  be  added  reviews  of  works  in  or  connected  with  vete- 
rinary science,  extracts  from  scientific  periodicals,  and  all  mat- 
ters affecting  the  interests  of  the  veterinary  profession. 

We  know  that  there  are  some  who  will  withdraw  their  wonted 
support  from  us,  because  they  object  to  the  free  communication  of 
knowledge ;  but  an  exclusive  Journal  has  been  tried  for  three 
years,  and  it  has  not  met  with  the  anticipated  encouragement : 
certainly  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  profession  have  become 
subscribers  to  it ;  and  thus  has  been  demonstrated  the  feeling  that 
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the  majority  are  not  in  favour  of  exclnsiveneBS.  I,  for  one,  confess 
I  am  not  sorry  for  this ;  for  who  shall  set  limits  to  science,  and  say 
to  it,  "thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther?"  Indeed,  it  appears 
to  me  to  he  altogether  opposed  to  the  state  mi  the  puhlic  mind 
at  the  present  day.  We  hear  of  no  other  division  of  science 
comiing  secresy:  then  why  should  veterinary  science?  Is  it 
fearful  to  he  hrought  before  the  light  of  truth,  and  to  have  its 
worth  tested  by  public  opinion  ?  Then  it  has  done  that  for  which 
it  has  cause  to  be  ashamed,  or  neglected  to  make  those  advances 
which  it  ought  to  have  done ;  and  I  cannot  for  a  moment  think 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  screened  by  the  flimsy  mantle  of  secresy  and 
exclusiveness. 

And  now,  a  word  or  two  in  behalf  of  the  Association,  if  an  in- 
stitution can  be  said  to  need  it  in  which  exist  both  the  elements 
and  every  prospect  of  continued  success.  I  know  it  has  been  said 
that  it  is  but  a  "pupil's  concern."  I  hope  this  is  not  unkindly 
meant.  But  why  should  it  be  so  ?  (allowing  the  validity  of  the 
assertion).  It  was  not  originally  intended  to  be  such ;  and  every 
effort  has  been  tried  to  render  it  otherwise.  Solicitations  have 
been  made,  and  plans  devised  to  bring  about  a  more  intimate  and 
cordial  union  of  the  practitioner  and  the  student ;  and  ready  and 
willing  are  we  still  to  receive  any  proposition  to  accomplish  so 
desirable  an  end. 

It  has  been  said,  "  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man ;"  and  we  know 
that  "  as  the  twig  is  bent  so  grows  the  tree."  Of  whom  will  the 
next  generation  of  the  profession  consist  ?  Why,  of  those  who 
are  now  pupils ;  and  to  them  we  must  look  for  the  carrying  on 
and  perfecting  of  the  reform  and  improvements  now  being  made  in 
our  common  art ;  to  them  at  all  times,  then,  ought  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  and  support  be  held  out. 

Besides  which,  all  wisdom  is  not  concentrated  in  gray  hairs. 
There  is  the  forgetfiilness  as  weD  as  the  apathy  of  senility ;  ay, 
and  one  thing  more,  there  is  the  love  of  ease  that  creeps  over  the 
mind  as  we  become  old,  and  a  disinclination  to  give  up  long- 
cherished  views,  although  the  advance  of  science  may  have  ren- 
dered them  no  longer  tenable :  in  other  words,  there  is  a  great 
disinclination  on  our  parts  to  go  to  school  again. 

How  desirable,  then,  is  it  tliat  such  an  Association  as  ours  should 
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exist !  It  is  as  beneficial  to  the  older  as  the  younger  member  of 
the  profession,  and  by  it  our  common  art  or  science— call  it 
which  you  will — cannot  fiEul  to  be  benefitted. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say — and  permission  will  be  given  to  speak 
of  myself — that  as  a  teacher  I  have  often  there  been  taught,  and 
have  frequently  found  the  weekly  meetings  to  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  good  to  me,  not  only  because  they  have  been  the  means  of 
refreshing  the  memory  with  records  of  the  past,  which  might  else 
have  been  effaced,  but  they  have  also  stimulated  to  fresh  exertions, 
and  caused  me  to  institute  new  inquiries,  thus  carrying  me  on- 
wards in  the  pursuit  of  science.  Besides  all  this,  the  mind  of  youth 
is  nattirally  and  laudably  inquisitive,  and  questions  are  often  pro- 
pounded which,  perchance,  the  sage  may  be  unable  to  reply  to ; 
yet  they  are  not  always  fruitless,  since  they  awaken  thought  and 
consideration ;  and  the  mind  is  led  to  take  a  more  correct  view 
of  its  powers,  and  its  limits  too,  and  man  is  thus  taught,  that, 
after  all  his  boasted  knowledge,  he  knows  but  little  and  has  yet 
much  to  learn. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  I  have  devoted  myself  somewhat  to 
the  furtherance  of  its  objects;  and  I  deserve  no  thanks  for  it, 
since  it  may  be  said  I  have  been  actuated  by  selfish  motives ;  but 
I  hope  not  mercenary  ones.  I  do,  then,  most  earnestly  hope,  that 
I  shall  yet  see  the  time  when  a  greater  cordiality  and  unity  of 
purpose  shaU  exist  between  the  established  practitioner  and  the 
student  of  veterinary  medicine,  and  I  firmly  believe  the  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  might  be  made  the  most  effectual  means  for 
bringing  this  about. 
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TUESDAY,    NOVEMBER    19,  1844. 

Thb  first  business  meeting  for  the  session  was  held  in  the 
Theatre  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  CoUeg^  this  evening. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  B.  Simonds,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  having  communicated  explicitly  and  in  fuU  the 
resolutions  of  the  Council  of  the  Association  holden  on  the  4th 
instant,  and  especiaUy  the  following, 

••  Moved  by  Mr.  W.  Ernes,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Barth, 
and  carried  unanimously,  '  That  for  the  future  the  Transactions  of 
the  Veterinary  Medical  Association  be  published  quarterly  as  an  open 
journal ;  and  that  the  editorial  department  be  conducted  by  Messrs, 
Spooner,  Simonds,  and  Morton :'  "  they  were  unanimously  con- 
firmed by  the  members. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Association  having  been  read, 
the  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  session  : — 

President. — Professor  Spoonbr. 

Vice-Presidents, 

Mr.  J.  Turner.  Mr.  G.  Robb. 

Mr.  T.  Turner.  Mr.  J.  Greoson. 

Mr.  W.  Field.  Mr.  A.  Crook. 

Mr.  W.  Ernes.  Mr.  W.  C.  Crabb. 

Mr.  J.  Nice.  Mr.  W.  Shirlbt. 

Mr.  E.  Brabt.  Mr.  J.  Broad. 

Treasurer. — Mr.  J.  B.  Simonds. 
Secretary  and  Librarian. — Mr.  W.  J.  T.  Morton. 
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ON  THE  ANATOMY  OP  THE  FAUCES,  AND  THE  PHY- 
SIOLOGY OF  THE  VOICE  AND  DEGLUTITION. 

A   PRIZE   THESIS. 
By  Mr,  J.  K.  Lord. 

Thr  larynx  or  organ  of  the  voice  is  situated  at  the  superior 
part  of  the  trachea.  It  is  composed  of  cartilages,  muscles,  liga* 
ments,  bloodvessels,  and  nerves,  and  internally  it  is  lined  hy  a 
mucous  membrane. 

The  cartilages  are  five  in  number;  namely,  the  thyroid,  cri- 
coid, two  arytenoid,  and  the  epiglottis. 

The  Thyroid  Cartilage  is  so  named  from  a  supposition  that  it 
acts  as  a  shield  to  the  parts  placed  within  it.  In  size  it  is  by 
far  the  most  considerable.  It  may  be  described  as  formed  of  two 
wing-like  portions,  of  an  irregular,  triangular  figure,  united  ante- 
riorly, and  the  inferior  angle  of  each  is  known  as  the  posterior 
oomua :  the  superior  angles  constitute  the  anterior  comua,  which 
are  attached  to  the  edges  of  the  alee  by  a  dense  ligamentous  sub- 
stance. Anteriorly  they  form  synovial  articulations  with  the  spur- 
like  process  of  the  os  hyoides. 

The  Cricoid  Cartilage  is  so  called  from  its  ring-hke  figure.  It 
is  posteriorly  placed,  and  united  to  the  first  ring  of  the  trachea. 
Inferiorly  it  is  narrow  and  constricted ;  whence,  gradually  ex- 
panding, it  presents,  superiorly,  a  considerable  extent  of  surface, 
which  is  divided  in  its  centre  hy  a  prominent  ridge.  On  the 
exterior  of  the -superior  surface  is  a  protuberance,  the  anterior 
of  which  is  indented  by  a  glenoid  cavity,  for  the  reception  of 
the  posterior  comua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  on  its  anterior 
angle  is  an  extensive  surface,  forming  a  synovial  articulation  with 
the  arytenoid  cartilages. 

The  Arytenoid  (a  pair)  are  named  from  their  fanciful  resem- 
blance to  the  lip  of  a  ewer  or  pitcher.  They  occupy  the  supero- 
uiterior  part  of  the  larynx.  To  aid  description,  they  may  be 
said  to  have  three  angles  and  three  surfaces.  The  superior  sur- 
hce  is  broad  and  concave,  for  the  reception  of  the  arytenoid 
muscles,    and    terminates   posteriorly  in   a    rounded  projection 
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(the  posterior  angle),  which  affords  attachment  to  the  crico- 
arytenoideuB  posticus  muscle.  The  internal  sur&ce,  smooth  to 
articulate  with  its  feUow,  terminates  in  what  may  he  described 
as  the  descending  angle ;  to  which  is  attached  the  th3rro-aryte- 
noidean  ligament,  or  chorde  vocales.  The  anterior  angle  slants 
in  a  backward  dii'ection,  presenting  a  convex  edge  anteriorly, 
which  will  be  found  to  contain  numerous  mucous  glands,  embedded 
in  the  substance  of  the  cartilage. 

The  Epiglottis  is  so  called  from  its  laying  on  the  base  of  the 
tongue.  When  not  in  use,  it  rests  on  the  velum  palati.  It  is 
attached  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  by  a  highly  elastic  material.  In 
shape  it  resembles  n  rose-leaf,  consequentiy  may  be  said  to  have  a 
base  and  an  apex.  From  its  base  or  point  of  attachment,  on  either 
side,  arise  two  processes  of  cartilage,  which  may  be  described  as 
its  comma  (by  some  they  have  been  represented  as  separate  carti- 
lages): they  are  of  an  irregular  figure,  at^d  take  a  divergent 
course,  terminating  beneath  the  descending  angles  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  leaf-like  portion  is  smooth 
and  shghtly  serrated  at  its  edges,  beautifully  fitting,  when  depressed, 
the  glottal  opening.  The  posterior  surface  presents  a  curved  form, 
ridged  in  its  centre.  Botii  these  surfaces  are  thickly  studded  with 
small  mucous  glands,  but  more  especially  at  the  base  and  origin 
of  the  comua. 

These  five  cartilages  are  kept  in  their  relative  situations,  and 
firmly  held  together,  by  the  ligaments,  which  are  numerous,  and 
rather  comphcated. 

Beginning  with  the  joints,  we  shall  find  six  capsular  ligaments : 
two  between  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages ;  two  between  the 
cricoid  and  arytenoid  cartilages ;  and  two  between  the  spur-like 
process  of  the  os  hyoides  and  anterior  comua  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lages, making  six.  These  joints,  being  lined  with  synovial  mem- 
brane, and  lubricated  by  synovia,  are  evidentiy  intended  to  move 
freely  on  each  other.  All  the  remainder,  except  two,  although 
called  ligaments,  are  of  a  highly  elastic  nature.  The  ligaments 
attaching  the  cricoid  and  arytenoid  cartilages  to  each  other  are 
three  in  number — ^a  pair  (which  are  the  true  ligaments)  and  a 
single  one.  The  pair,  situated  inmiediately  beneath  the  surfaces 
of  articulation,  are  short  and  strong,  holding  the  two  cartilages 
firmlv  to  each  other. 
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The  third,  a  single  one,  fills  up  the  space  left  between  the  poste- 
rior edges  of  the  arytenoid  and  anterior  edge  of  the  cricoid. 

Thentperior  CricO'Aryterundean  Ligament, — ^Between  the  cricoid 
and  thyroid  cartilages  is  a  ligament,  situated  on  the  inferior  part 
of  the  larynx,  and  filling  up  the  space  left  between  the  alse  and  the 
thyroid,  and  also  attached  to  a  slight  convexity  on  the  antero- 
inferior edge  of  the  cricoid. 

T%e  Crico-Thyroidean  Ligament. — Between  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage and  OS  hyoides  is  a  broad  expanakm  of  elastic  material,  filling 
up  that  space  left  between  the  anterior  angle  of  the  thyroid  and 
the  hollow  of  the  spur-like  process. 

-  7^  Tkyro-Hyoideaat  Ligament,  attaching  the  epiglottis  to  the 
thyroid  cartilages,  is  a  mass  of  the  same  elastic  material. 

Tke  ThfTfi^Epiglottidean  Ligament, — ^Running  obliquely  from  the 
descending  angle  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  to  a  depression  in 
the  anterior  ang^e  of  the  thyroid  are  two  elastic  bands  or  liga- 
naents;  these  are  generally  described  as  the  chorde  vocales,  or 
ycxad  chords :  they  are  properly  the  thyrO'Orytenoidean  ligaments. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  it  must  be  evident,  on  the  most  superfi- 
cial observation,  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  articulations  and  the 
beaatifuUy  yielding  material  by  which  the  cartilages  are  con- 
nected with  each  other,  nature  intended  them  to  enjoy  a  free- 
dom of  motion;  and  the  agents  by  which  these  motions  are 
accomplished  are  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  consisting  of  seven 
pairs  and  a  single  muscle. 

The  first  of  those  which  may  be  considered  as  external  muscles 
are: — 

CricO'Arytenoidei  postici. — A  pair  of  muscles,  filling  up  the 
superior  expanded  portion  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  median  ridge,  to  both  of  which  they  are 
firmly  attached ;  their  fibres  converge  anteriorly,  and  become  in- 
serted into  the  posterior  angles  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 

Arytenoidei. — ^A  pair  of  muscles,  filling  up  the  hollow  on  the 
superior  surfaces  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  being  attached  to 
each  other,  in  the  median  line,  by  tendinous  fibres. 

TkgrO'Hymdei. — ^A  pair  of  muscles,  taking  their  origin  from  the 
infero-lateral  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  increasing  in  width 
as  they  proceed  forward,  being  inserted  into  the  postero-inferior 
edge  of  the  spur-like  process  of  the  os  hyoides. 
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CricO'Thyr(ndei, — ^A  pair  of  muscles,  occupying  the  groove 
before  described,  on  the  lateral  portion  of  the  cricoid  cartilage ; 
being  also  attached  to  its  posterior  edge,  having  their  insertion 
into  the  posterior  edges  of  the  alse  of  the  thyroid. 

The  internal  muscles,  or  those  placed  between  the  cartilages, 
fffe: — 

CricO'Arytenoidei  lateralis. — ^A  pair  of  muscles  situated  between 
the  posterior  comua  of  the  thyroid  and  anterior  part  of  the  cri- 
coid cartilages.  They  arise  from  the  edge  of  the  cricoid,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  posterior  angle  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 

ThyrO'AryteTundei  postici. — A  pair  of  muscles  situated  anterior 
to  the  preceding  ones,  and  placed  between  the  alae  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  and  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  cavity.  They  have 
generally  been  described  as  divisible  into  several  portions,  and 
these  considered  as  distinct  muscles;  but  as  such  divisions  are 
completely  at  the  discretion  of  the  dissector,  I  have  given  them  as 
being  one  pair  of  muscles,  not  in  any  way  directly  adherent  to 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  but  firmly  attached  to  that  portion  of  the 
lining  membrane  over  which  they  pass,  being  inserted  into  the 
extero-lateral  part  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages :  they  arise  from  the 
crico-thyroidean  ligament. 

ThyrO'Arytenoidei  antici. — ^A  pair  of  muscles  still  more  anteriorly 
placed  than  the  former,  taking  an  oblique  direction  forward.  They 
arise  from  the  infero-anterior  part  of  the  th3rroid  cartilage,  the 
former  arising  from  the  ligament.  This  difference  of  origin,  I 
think,  shews  them  to  be  distinct  muscles :  they  are  inserted  into 
the  superior  edge  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  their  fibres  being 
continuous  with  the  arytenoidei  muscles. 

HyO'Epiglottideus. — ^A  single  muscle,  intersected  and  mixed  up 
with  a  cQjisiderable  quantity  of  elastic  material,  and  situated  at  the 
back  of  the  epiglottis.  It  arises  from  the  base  of  the  appendix 
on  the  superior  part  of  the  spur  process  of  the  os  hyoides,  being 
inserted  into  the  ridge  developed  on  the  back  of  the  cartilage  by  a 
tendon. 

Actions  of  thb  Muscles. 

A  slight  reference  to  these  muscles  wiU  shew  us  that  those 
intended  for  the  dilatation  of  the  glottis  are  far  more  numerous 
and  powerful  than  those  for  closing  it ;  that  being  considerably 
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aided  by  the  highly  elastic  substance  before  described,  which  is 
placed  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 

Crico-Arytenmdeu8» — ^Acts  from  the  cricoid  cartilage  upon  the 
arytenoid,  the  former  being  partially  fixed,  and  the  latter  possessing 
a  considerable  extent  of  motion:  it  draws  them  upward  and  back- 
ward, and  thus  dilates  the  glottis. 

CricO'Arytenoid  lateralis  is  also  a  dilator  of  the  glottis,  but 
more  so  of  the  postero-intemal  edges  of  the  ar3rtenoid  cartilages 
than  of  the  lips  of  the  glottis. 

CricO'Thyrtndeus, — ^Draws  back  the  thyroid  upon  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage, in  which  it  is  aided  by  the  crico-thyroidean  hgament,  and 
thus  indirectly  assists  in  dilating  the  glottis. 

ThyrO'Arytenoideus  posticus, — ^Appears  to  me  to  possess  a  double 
action :  when,  by  the  preceding  muscles,  the  glottis  is  dilated,  a 
fixed  point  will  be  gained  for  either  end  of  this  muscle,  which, 
consequently,  will  draw  outward  the  membrane  I  have  described 
it  as  passiug  over  and  being  attached  to ;  and  thus  the  cavity  of 
the  larynx  becomes  enlarged.  But  when  the  preceding  muscles 
are  relaxed,  then  this  muscle,  acting  upon  the  arytenoid  cartilage, 
assists  in  constricting  the  glottal  opening. 

ThyrO'Aryienaideus  Anticus, — ^May  also  slightly  assist  in  con- 
stricting the  glottis ;  but  its  principal  action  I  believe  to  be  upon 
the  ventricles,  as  a  dilator  to  those  cavities,  acting  upon  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  muscle  does  upon  the  mucous 
membrane. 

Thyro-Hyoideus. — Possesses  a  double  action;  it  either,  when 
the  OS  hyoides  is  fixed,  as  in  deglutition,  swings  upon  the  larynx 
between  its  comua,  or,  when  the  larynx  is  fixed,  draws  back  the 
spur  process  upon  the  cartilage. 

The  Arytenoidei. — These  muscles,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  are 
constrictors  of  the  glottal  opening,  their  fixed  points  being  their 
median  line ;  and,  acting  from  that  upon  the  posterior  angles  of 
the  cartilages,  they  will  approximate  them,  aided  by  the  elastic 
material  described  as  the  single  crico-thyroidean  ligament. 

The  Epiglottideus  draws  back  the  epiglottis. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  larynx  is  an  extension  of  the 
same  mucous  membrane  as  that  investing  the  mouth  and  pharynx, 
which,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  reach  from  the  lips  to  the  anus, 
through  the  medium  of  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  alimentary 
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canal,  being  also  continued  through  the  larynx  and  trachea  to  the 
minutest  ramifications  of  the  brondiial  tubes.  Nature  has  wisely 
and  beautifully  adapted  this  membrane  to  the  yarious  parts  it  has 
to  cover,  according,  to  the  different  functions  each  organ  has  to 
perform.  In  the  one  ^ow  imder  consideration  (the  larynx)  it  is 
highly  vascular,  aiid,  pjientifully  studded  with  mucous  foUicles,  the 
secretion  from  whicVtionstantly  bedews  the  membrane ;  added  to 
this,  it  is  well  supplied  .^th  nerves  rendering  it  acutely  sensible  to 
all  tactile  impression^'.  ■«  > 

After  investing  the  qnglottis,  it  is  reflected  across  from  that 
cartilage  to  the  arytenoid>'  fidrming  what  has  been  described  as  the 
aryteno-epiglottidean  ligament^  biit  which  is  simply  a  double  re* 
flexion  of  mucous  membrane.  At  the  posterior  part  also  of  the 
epiglottis  is  a  loose  reflexion  of  this  membrane,  covering  the  hyo* 
epiglottidean  muscle,  and  continuous  with  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
described  as  the  frsenum  epiglottideus. 

At  the  anterior  part  of  the  lar3mx,  between  the  aryteno  thyro- 
idean  ligaments  (or  vocal  cords)  and  ake  of  the  th3nroid  cartilage, 
and  just  at  the  base  of  the  epiglottis  are  two  pouch-like  cavities, 
described  as  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx :  they  are  formed  by  an 
inflection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  are  of  considerable  size, 
reaching  as  high  up  as  the  superior  edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
Their  use  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  when  treating  on  the 
physiology  of  the  voice. 

The  larynx  is  supplied  with  blood  principally  from  the  laryngeal 
artery,  a  branch  of  the  thyroideal:  its  veins  empty  themselves 
into  the  submaxillary  vein. 

The  nerves  principally  distributed  to  the  larynx  are  the  superior 
laryngeal,  and  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal,  both  branches  from 
the  eighth  pair.  The  superior  nerve  crosses  over  the  muscles  of 
the  pharynx,  to  reach  and  enter  the  foramen  before  described  on 
the  edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  is  more  especially  distri- 
buted to  the  lining  mucous  membrane;  while  the  inferior  or 
recurrent,  being  a  motor  nerve,  supplies  the  muscles. 

The  Trachea  may  be  said  to  take  its  rise  from  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  from  thence  extends  into  the 
chest,  where,  on  reaching  the  lungs,  it  divides  into  the  right  and 
left  bronchi. 

Situation, — At  its  origin,  it  is  situated  immediately  under  the 
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first  and  second  cervical  yertebne ;  but  in  its  descent  it  slightly 
inclines  to  the  left  side^  entering  the  chest  between  the  two  first 
ribs.  It  is  principally  composed  of  a  number  of  cartilaginoos 
rings,  varying  in  number  in  accordance  with  the  length  of  the 
neck,  being  disconnected  at  their  posterior  parts,  where  they 
overlap  each  other.  They  are  connected  together  by  a  highly 
elastic  material,  which  enables  them  freely  to  contract,  dilate,  or 
become  separated  from  each  other,  and  thus  to  elongate  the  trachea 
when  the  animal  stretches  out  the  head.  •  It.  is  lined  throughout 
by  a  nincotts  membrane,  a  continuation  of  that  lining  the  larynx, 
which  is  very  vascular  and  sensitive,  and  thickly  studded  with 
small  mucous  crypts,  which  constantly  bedew  it  with  a  secretion. 
Between  this  mucous  coat  and  the  elastic  material  connecting  the 
rings  is  a  layer  of  muscular  fibre,  more  markedly  developed  at  the 
posterior  part,  where  it  is  stretched  across  the  overlapping  edges 
of  the  cartilages,  but  yet  clearly  traceable  over  the  whole  of  the 
interior  surface  of  the  trachea,  and  probably  extending  even  to  the 
air-cells. 

There  are  two  opinions  as  to  the  action  of  this  muscle ; — one, 
that  it  dilates  the  trachea — ^the  other,  that  it  diminishes  it.  I  in- 
cline to  the  former  view,  although  I  would  scarcely  go  so  fax  as 
to  say  it  enlarges  the  caliber  of  the  tube :  yet  it  appears  to  me. 
that,  if  you  render  an  ellipsis  a  circle,  you  give  a  much  greater 
ftunHty  for  the  transmission  of  an  elastic  medium,  and  such  must 
be  the  action  of  this  muscle. 

Physiology  of  thb  Voice. 

On  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  physiology  of  the 
voice,  I  feel  conscious  of  my  utter  inability  to  render  plain  so  im- 
portant and  interesting  a  subject ;  it  being  one  that  has  occupied 
the  time  and  talents  of  the  first  comparative  anatomists  and  physio- 
logists, both  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  in  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  its  nature  and  to  develop  the  machinery  in  operation  for 
its  production ;  and  each  varies  more  or  less  in  his  opinions,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  wheels  of  the  machine  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  simile)  are  operating  to  produce  the  sound  we  call 
voice.  It  will  therefore  be  conceded  that  I,  who  in  the  field  of 
science  hold  about  the  same    relative  position  that  the  lowest 
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organized  zoophite  does  in  the  mighty  chain  of  nature,  can  add 
but  little  in  the  way  of  elucidation  to  what  has  been  already  written 
on  the  subject ;  nevertheless,  by  extracting  from  authors  that 
which  may  be  apphcable  to  the  horse,  and  adding  what  little  of 
my  own  I  have  gleaned  from  observation,  I  trust  I  shall  be  enabled 
to  render  tolerably  perspicuous  the  mode  by  which  the  air  becomes 
vocalized,  so  as  to  constitute  the  voice,  and  to  describe  the  active 
agents  concerned  in  its  production. 

The  voice  of  the  horse  is  that  sound  produced  at  the  will  of  the 
animal  through  the  medium  of  the  air  in  its  passage  to  and  from 
the  lungs,  in  common  parlance  neighing.  This  is  chiefly  eflected 
by  the  larynx,  which  may  truly  be  called  the  organ  of  voice, 
although  it  is  regulated  in  intensity  and  variously  modulated  in 
tone  by  other  parts,  which  I  shall  notice  as  I  proceed.  Very 
eminent  physiologists  have,  as  I  before  remarked,  entertained  con- 
trary opinions  as  to  its  production.  Some  have  described  the 
larynx  as  being  analogous  to  a  reed  instrument,  while  others  have 
likened  it  to  a, horn  or  trumpet;  and  a  third  party  steps  in  and  says, 
it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these,  but  it  is  a  stringed  in- 
strument. The  limits  of  this  thesis,  however,  preclude  the  pos- 
sibi^ty  of  my  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  these  differences ; 
neither  do  I  believe  it  is  of  the  shghtest  practical  importance ;  for, 
with  all  our  philosophy  and  sage  deductions,  who,  I  would  ask,  could 
tell  by  any  act  of  reasoning,  simply  from  investigating  the  larynx 
of  a  sheep,  an  ass,  or  a  horse,  that  the  one  would  bleat,  the  other 
bray,  and  the  third  neigh :  or,  in  a  word,  could  they,  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  dead  animal,  form  any  idea  of  the  sound  it  could  pro- 
duce whilst  it  hved  ?  We  hear  the  horse  produce  the  sound  we 
call  neighing,  and  experience  teUs  us  that  it  is  expressive  some- 
times of  pain,  at  others  of  pleasure;  it  is  also  indicative  of  anger,  and 
it  is  the  call  by  which  the  mother  attracts  her  offspring.  Having 
ascertained  this,  we  naturaUy  turn  to  an  investigation  of  the  parts 
or  organ  producing  it,  and  we  find  this  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
larynx.  Practically  I  believe  this  is  all  we  ever  need  know ;  yet,  in 
a  physiological  description,  it  will  be  requisite  that  I  should  go 
more  into  detail,  and  endeavour  to  shew  the  use  of  the  different 
parts  of  this  organ.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  various  arrangements  we  meet  with  in 
the  different  species  of  mammalia.    Now  the  horse  and  the  ass  are. 
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nJDst  remarkable  as  breathing  exdnsively  through  their  nostrils : 
not  so  the  ruminant  nor  pig  tribe;  they  respire  but  partially 
through  the  nostrils,  aU  excited  or  increased  respiratory  action 
being  accomplished  by  the  mouth.  The  sound  we  call  the  voice 
is  mainly  the  result  of  the  rapid  vibration  of  the  aryteno-thyroidean 
ligaments,  or  vocal  cards,  as  the  air  passes  over  them  in  its  transit 
to  and  from  the  lungs.  During  tranquil  respiration  no  sound  is 
produced,  for  then  the  larynx  slowly  and  equably  adapts  itself  to 
the  current  of  air  traversing  it ;  but  at  the  will  of  the  animal  he 
dilates  his  nostrils ;  and  takes  a  deep  and  prolonged  inspiration ;  the 
dilator  muscles  contract,  enlarging  the  glottal  opening  to  its  greatest 
extent,  and  by  that  means  rendering  tense  the  vocal  cords ;  the 
ventricles  at  the  same,  time  become  filled  with  air,  and,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  the  vocal  cords  are  isolated,  and  aUowed  to  vibrate 
freely  and  rapidly  as  the  air  passes  over  them.  But,  during  the 
act  of  expiration  for  the  production  of  voice,  I  do  not  think  the 
ventricles  are  called  at  all,  or  if  at  all  but  little,  into  action ;  the 
abdominal  muscles  forcibly  contracting,  aided  by  the  natural  re- 
siliency of  the  lungs,  expel  the  air  with  considerable  rapidity. 
The  dilator  muscles,  as  in  inspiration,  contract  and  dilate  the 
glottis ;  but  this  dilatation  is  further  increased  by  the  volume  of 
air  in  its  rapid  passage  through  the  larynx.  The  air  abuts  against, 
or  rather  is  impeded  by,  the  posterior  projecting  edges  of  the  vocal 
cords  and  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  thus  renders  these  cords  tense 
and  free  to  vibrate. 

I  do  not  think  we  require  a  clearer  proof  that  the  dilator  mus- 
cles are  actively  called  into  requisition  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
tense  these  cords  and  enlarging  the  glottis  to  produce  sound, 
than  the  experiment  of  Majendte,  who  divided  the  recurrent  nerves, 
which,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  anatomy,  principally  supply  these 
muscles,  and  the  consequence  was  a  total  loss  of  voice. 

I  have  stated  that  the  ventricles  are  principally,  if  not  solely, 
called  into  use  during  inspiration ;  and,  in  order  to  support  this 
opinion,  we  must  take  a  short  survey  of  some  of  the  other  mam- 
malia, and  see  if  analogical  reasoning  will  bear  our  position  out. 

Suppose  we  could  find  an  animal  whose  voice  was  only  pro- 
duced during  expiration.  If  my  position  is  a  valid  one,  the  ventricles 
would  then  be  of  no  service ;  and  as  Nature  gives  nothing  in  vain, 
we  should  expect  to  find  them  absent.    Now  turn  we  to  the  rumi- 
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nant,  an  animal,  as  I  have  previously  asaerted,  breathing'  principally 
daring  excitement  through  the  mouth,  and  the  production  of  whose 
voice  is  solely  expiratory :  What  do  we  find  here  ?  A  large  and  ca- 
pacioaB  larynx,  evidently  capable  of  considerable  alteration  in  size 
and  capacity ;  the  muscles  well  developed,  the  epiglottis  compara- 
tively short!  and  obtuse,  the  glottal  opening  consequently  more 
rounded  ti4ur:inLthe  horse,  the  vocal  cords  shorter  and  thicker, 
but  no  ventn&leailNature  not  having  placed  them  where  they  would 
have  been  superfluous.  The  bullock,  when  it,  in  common  parlance, 
bellows,  stretches  out  the  head  and  elevates  the  nose,  bringing,  as 
nearly  as  it  possibly  can,  the  mouth,  larynx,  and  trachea,  in  a 
straight  line:  the  air  is  then  forcibly  expelled  through  these  parts, 
which  may  be  likened  to  a  continuous  tube,  tlie  sound  being  pro- 
duced in  an  analogous  manner  to  blowing  through  a  horn  or 
trun^hj  the  vibration  and  resonance  of  the  air  against  the  sides 
of  the  tube.  Again,  in  the  feline  tribe,  we  find  an  absence  of  the 
ventricles;  animals,  also,  whose  voice  is  an  expiratory  function. 

But  is  there  no  other  animal  capable  of  producing  long  and  con- 
tinued sound,  both  during  inspiration  and  expiration,  beside  the 
horse  and  ass  ?  Few  are  there,  I  believe,  who  are  not  fully  aware 
of  the  vast  capability  possessed  by  the  pig  tribe  in  the  production 
of  a  most  intense,  long,  and  continuous  sound :  indeed,  it  has 
become  a  saying  amounting  to  a  proverb.  In  this  animal  we  find 
the  lar3mx  admirably  and  beautifully  adapted  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this :  the  cartilages  are  enabled,  by  the  interposition  of  a 
quantity  of  highly  elastic  material,  to  yield  readily  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  on  the  force  of  the  air  passing  through 
the  larynx:  the  muscles  are  well  developed  and  powerful;  the 
vocal  cords  large  and  most  obliquely  placed,  and  that  at  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  organ ;  the  ventricles  holding  the  same  relative 
position  as  in  other  animals  with  regard  to  the  vocal  cords,  but 
situated  with  them  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  larynx :  they  are 
of  a  considerable  size,  and  so  placed  as  almost  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  air  entering  them,  except  during  inspiration. 

Now  these  are  all  incontrovertible  facts ;  and  is  it  not>  I  ask, 
fiEur  and  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  ventricles  are  mainly,  if 
not  solely,  called  into  requisition  during  inspiration,  when  in  the 
horse,  ass,  mule,  and  pig,  animals  which  our  daily  observation 
must  convince  us  produce  their  voice  both  during  inspiration  and 
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expiration;  and  their  equally  certain  abaenoe  in  the  ruminantia, 
whose  voice  is  an  expiratory  act?  It  may  poaaibly  be-  statrted  as 
an  objection,  that  they  are  in  some  way  connected  wi^  nasal 
respiration,  and  hence  we  do  not  meet  with  them  in  the  hmrinfttnt. 
But>  in  refutation  of  sach  an  opinion,  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
pig,  an  animal  breathing  pnncipally  through  the  mouth,  whose 
nostrils  are  particularly  small,  and  quite  inadequate  alone  to  the 
performance  of  respiration,  but  whose  ventricles  ai^  pieculiarly  well 
developed.  ..  •       .. 

The  voice  is  variously  altered  in  tone  and  regulated  as  to  in* 
tensity  by  the  other  parts  of  the  respiratory  organs  through  which 
the  air  passes.  In  the  first  place,  the  bronchial  tubes  and  trachea 
have,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  mu<^  to  do  with  the  tone  of  the 
voice.  The  latter,  I  have  shewn  in  its  anatomy,  is  capable  of 
nadily  and  easily  altering  its  caliber,  by  which  means  it  regulates 
the  corrent  of  air,  and  adapts  it  to  the  degree  of  dOatation  which 
the  larynx  may  at  that  time  be  in.  Again,  it  can  be  lengthened 
and  shortened  at  the  volition  of  the  animal,  and  by  that  means, 
in  some  measure,  its  tone  is  governed .  Anterior  to  the  larynx,  the 
sound  or  voice  is  considerably  increased  in  tone  as  it  passes  through 
the  fietuoes  and  nostrils.  It  has  been  contended  by  some  writers, 
that  the  fluttering  of  the  velum  palati,  and  the  eustachian  cavities 
are  the  principal  producers  of  the  voice ;  but,  I  think,  most  errone- 
ously, since,  during  respiration,  the  velum  palati  is  held  firmly  down 
in  its  position,  both  mechanically  and  vitally.  Again,  how  such  a 
thick  glandular  mass  is  to  flutter  like  a  flag  in  the  breeze,  even 
supposing  it  was  free,  requires  more  credence  than  I  can  tacitly 
yield.  The  eustachian  pouches  are  also,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
equally  unconcerned.  From  the  valvular  form  of  their  inlet,  air 
could  scarcely  enter  them ;  and  as  to  their  vibrating,  if  it  can  be 
shewn  that  a  bladder,  inflated  and  put  into  a  box  that  it  exactly 
fits,  is  capable  of  rapid  vibrations,  then  it  win  be  easy  to  con- 
ceive a  similar  process  to  take  place  in  these  pouches,  for  such, 
figuratively,  is  their  position.  In  taking  a  general  survey  of  the 
vertebrata,  we  shall  find,  in  every  instance  where  the  power  of 
vocalizing  the  air  in  its  passage  to  and  from  the  lungs  is  present, 
that  co-existent  with  that  power  is  the  development  of  a  larynx, 
widely  diflering,  I  grant,  in  structure  and  arrangement  in  the 
lower  classes  of  the  vertebrata,  yet  still  typical  of,  and  closely 
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allied,  in  the  principles  of  its  construction,  to  the  higher  orders  of 
mammalia.  If,  then,  it  be  trae  that  the  velmn  palati  and  eustachian 
pouches  are  essential  to  the  production  of  voice,  analogical  induc- 
tion would  lead  us  to  infer  the  universality  of  their  presence  also. 
Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  bird  tribe,  some  species  of  which  are 
enabled  to  produce  and  modulate  the  voice  to  a  degree  of  richness 
and  variety  far  surpassing  any  of  the  mammalia,  we  shall  find  the 
lar3mx  placed,  generally,  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  trachea,  dose 
to  the  sternum,  but  not  a  trace  or  vestige  of  either  the  velum 
palati  or  eustachian  pouches  to  exist.  The  tone  of  the  voice 
also  differs  much  in  the  male  and  female ;  castration  also  makes  a 
material  alteration  in  its  tone.  Why  it  should  so  difier,  it  is 
beyond  my  power  to  assign  a  reason :  possibly  it  may  arise  from 
the  vast  alteration  the  animal  undergoes  consequent  upon  the 
operation.  In  the  entire  animal  the  parts  are  more  fiilly  de- 
veloped, the  voice  of  deeper  tone,  and  the  sonorous  vibrations 
much  more  intense. 

The  sinuses  and  nasal  cavities  I  am  inchned  to  view  as  the 
great  and  most  important  assistants  in  increasing  and  keeping  up 
the  vibrations  after  the  production  of  sound  in  the  larynx  of  the 
young  animal,  where  the  voice  is  weak  and  shrill,  although  this 
is  in  some  measure  dependent  on  the  small  size  of  the,  as  yet, 
imperfectly  developed  larynx  and  trachea ;  but  still  more  so  upon 
the  small  and  imperfectly  formed  sinuses,  for  as  these  quickly 
become  enlarged  and  perfectly  ossified,  from  the  peculiar  mode 
of  growth  in  flat  bones  (beautifiiUy  illustrated  in  the  head,  viz. 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference),  so  does  the  voice  increase 
in  power  and  depth  of  tone ;  and  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  render  this  in  accordance  with  our  ideas  of 
sound.  There  are  but  few  who  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
our  voice  sounds  considerably  louder  when  uttered  in  a  vaulted 
cavern  than  in  open  space.  Again,  if  we  put  a  tuning-fork  into 
a  state  of  vibration,  and  in  that  state  hold  it  under  the  mouth  of 
an  inverted  bottle,  its  sound  will  be  materially  augmented.  These 
phenomena  are  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  a  well  known 
law  in  dynamics,  viz.,  that  all  bodies  in  a  state  of  motion  are 
capable  of  imparting  that  motion  to  other  bodies  with  which  they 
come  in  contact.  The  impulse  given  by  the  sounding  body 
in  the  former  case,  the  air  in  the  latter — the  tuning-fork — to  the 
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quiescent  particles  of  the  elastic  medimn  in  immediate  contact 
with  them  is  propagated  from  particle  to  particle  in  all  direc* 
tions ;  hence  sound  must  of  necessity  be  materially  weakened  in 
intensity  by  being  difiused  over  an  eztensiTC  sphere  of  particles ; 
and  the  converse  obtains :  it  is  vastly  increased  by  being  concen- 
trated in  a  small  space,  and  reflected,  as  it  were,  from  side  to  side. 
Just  such  a  part  as  this  do  the  large  and  extensive  frontal  and 
maxillary  sinuses  play :  the  vibratory  impulse  is  communicated  to 
the  confined  air  contained  in  them,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  compa- 
rison, echoed  and  reverberated  from,  side  to  side,  increasing  and 
giving  depth  of  tone  to  the  voice.  Thus  does  nature  beautifully 
turn  all  to  good  account:  in  the  first  place,  by  these  sinuses 
rendering  the  skull  light  and  less  liable  to  the  effects  of  concussion, 
and  making  them,  secondarily,  useful  adjuncts  in  the  production 
of  voice.  If  we  now  advert  to  the  nasal  cavities,  here  again  we 
shaU  find  other  wise  provisicms  for  increasing  and  keeping  up  the 
vibrations.  At  the  anterior  part  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone 
is  a  small  elastic  ligament,  which  becomes  attached  to  the  carti- 
lage forming  the  alse  of  the  false  nostril,  similar  in  construction  to 
the  vocal  ligaments :  this  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  as  a  material 
assistant  in  keeping  up  vibration,  and  principally  so  during  inspi- 
ration, giving  the  first  impulse  to  sonorous  undulations :  the  flut- 
tering of  the  nostrils  also  aid  in  giving  intensity  to  the  sound. 

Having  now  dwelt  as  long  upon  this  subject  as  the  limits  of  an 
essay  will  permit,  and  having,  I  trust,  rendered  the  leading  prin- 
ciples sufficiently  plain,  so  as  to  be  readily  understood,  I  proceed 
to  a  consideration  of  the  remaining  portions  of  my  thesis. 


Thb  (Esophagus. 

Tins  tube  commences  by  a  funnel-like  opening  immediately  over 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  passes  for  a  short  distance  over  the  superior 
portion  of  the  trachea,  and  then  inclines  to  the  left  side,  which  it 
reaches  a  short  way  down  the  neck,  and  continues  so  situated  to 
enter  tlie  chest  with  the  trachea,  between  the  two  first  ribs,  passing 
on  the  right  side  of  the  aorta,  through  the  inferior  mediastinum,  to 
reach  the  stomach. 

Externally  the  oesophagus  is  covered  by  a  rather  dense  cellular 
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membrane,  although  but  loosely  attaching  it  to  the  contiguous 
muscles,  &c.,  so  that  it  enjoys  perfect  independent  action. 

The  muscular  coat  is  composed  of  two  orders  of  muscular  fibres; 
an  eictemal  or  longitudinal,  and  an  internal  or  spiral.  By  the 
former  it  is  shortened,  and  possibly  slightly  dilated ;  by  the  latter 
the  peculiar  veni^ular  motion  is  effected  for  the  transmission  of 
food  into  the  stomach.  It  is  lined  with  a  continuation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  covering  the  mouth,  fauces,  &c.;  but  much 
altered  in  character,  so  much  so  as  generally  to  be  described  as  a 
cuticular  coat.  It  is  so  loosely  attached  to  the  muscular  coat  as  to 
be  easily  drawn  out  if  a  section  be  made  of  the  oesophagus ;  and  it 
evidently  possesses — ^as  does  the  tube  itself — ^a  perfectly  free  and 
independent  action,  and,  in  the  relaxed  state  of  the  tube,  is  thrown 
into  a  number  of  longitudinal  plicee  or  folds.  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think  that  this  mucous  or  cuticular  coat  has  a  certain  amount  of 
inherent  contractility.  I  would  just  passingly  remark  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  this  tube  at  its  cardiac  ex- 
tremity, where  it  joins  the  stomach :  they,  there  form  a  kind  of 
double  loop,  so  that,  on  contracting,  they  constitute  a  perfect 
sphincter.  I  shall  be  able  to  point  out  a  somewhat  analogous  ar- 
rangement when  I  speak  of  the  anatomy  of  the  fauces. 


Thje  Fauces. 

The  fauces  may  be  said  to  be  that  space  or  cavity  intervening 
between  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue  and  entrance  to  the 
larynx  and  pharynx.  It  is  a  sort  of  vestibule,  or  hall,  communi- 
cating with  which  there  are  several  openings,  and  much  import- 
ance seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  number  of  these  openingfs; 
why  or  for  what  reason  I  know  not.  They  may  be  said  to  be  six; 
two  with  the  eustachian  tubes,  one  with  the  nostrils,  one  for  the 
larynx,  one  for  the  pharynx,  and  one  for  the  mouth.  The  bound- 
aries of  the  fauces  are,  super-anteriorly,  the  nasal  opening; 
infero-anteriorly*  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  velum  palati ;  and 
postero-superiorly,  the  guttural  pouches,  larynx,  and  pharjmx. 
It  is  lined  throughout  with  mucous  membrane,  continuous  with  the 
various  openings  into  it.  ^ 

The  guttural  pouches  are  two  circumscribed  mucous  sacs,  situ- 
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ated  above  the  pbanmx,  extending  as  high  up  as  the  base  of  the 
ear,  beneath  the  parotid  gland,  and,  as  before  described,  bounding 
the  fauces  postero-superiorly.  To  give  an  idea  of -their  size,  I 
should  say  they  would  each  contain,  at  least,  a  pint  of  fluid.  They 
open  into  the  fauces  by  the  same  openings  as  the  eustachian  tubes, 
the  cartilaginous  terminations  of  which  tubes  form  a  complete  valvu- 
lar orifice.  The  use  of  these  sacs  appears  to  me  to  be  that  of  giving 
great  freedom  of  motion  to  the  pharynx,  in  order  that  it  may  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  size  of  the  pellet  deglutated ;  and  in  this 
opinion  I  think  I  am,  in  some  measure,  borne  out  by  a  reference  to 
theruminant,  an  animal  which  not  only  swallows  its  food  in  pellets 
of  considerable  size,  but  returns  the  food  for  a  second  mastication ; 
and  we  cannot  suppose  these  are  invariably  of  the  same  size. 
Now,  in  this  class  of  animals  we  find  these  pouches  much  more 
developed  than  in  the  horse.  Had  the  pharynx  been  bounded  by 
a  sohd  unyielding  structure,  instead  of  these  flaccid  sacs,  there 
would  have  been  a  much  greater  liabihty  to  choaking. 

The  velum  palati,  or  soft  palate,  is  a  dense  ligamentous  struc- 
ture attached  to  the  arch  of  the  palate  bones,  terminating  in  a 
free  edge,  which  rests  during  respiration  upon  the  base  of  the 
tongue.  It  is  covered  on  its  antero-inferior  surface,  or  that  sur- 
face continuous  with  the  bony  palate,  by  a  large  gland,  which 
appears  to  me  in  every  respect  to  resemble  a  salivary  gland.  Its 
ducts  empty  themselves  by  numerous  openings:  its  posterior 
surface  is  covered  by  a  mucous  membrane. 

The  velum  palati  has  but  one  pair  of  muscles,  which  directly 
act  upon  it, — ^thc  tensor  palati,  or,  more  properly,  the  levator 
palati.  Most  writers  on  this  subject  describe  a  single  muscle  also ; 
but  it  is  an  error. 

This  pair  of  muscles  (the  tensor  palati)  arise  from  the  styloid 
process  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  nms  along 
the  edge  of  the  eustachian  tube,  becomes  tendinous  as  it  reaches 
the  pterygoid  bone,  round  which  it  forms  a  remarkable  pulley-like 
arrangement,  then  turns  back,  and  is  inserted  by  a  tendinous  ex- 
pansion into  the  velum  palati,  near  its  free  edge.  Having  as 
briefly  as  possible  given  an  outline  of  the  fauces  and  its  boundaries, 
I  now  come  to  the 
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Pharynx. 

The  Pharynx  may  be  beat  described  as  a  musculo-membranous 
bag,  situated  between  the  larynx  and  gattnral  pouches,  antero- 
infeiiorly  opening  into  the  fauces,  postero-supeiiorly  continuous 
with  the  esophagus. 

Hitherto  the  pharynx  has  generally  been  described  as  consisting 
of  three  pairs  of  constrictor  muscles  and  three  pairs  of  dilator 
muscles;  but  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  shew  that  such  an  arrange-  } 

ment  is  not  correct.  The  three  pairs  of  dilator  muscles  usually 
given  are  the  hyo-pharyngeus,  stylo-pharyngeus,  and  palato-pha- 
ryngeus ;  but,  on  a  careful  dissection,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
arrangement  and  action  of  these  muscles  are  widely  different  from 
that  which  has  generally  been  taught.  In  order  to  render  the 
subject  intelligible,  and  to  facilitate  description,  I  have  given  a 
rough  diagram ;  but  ere  I  refer  to  it,  perhaps  I  had  better  give 
the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  different  muscles  belong^g  espe- 
cially to  the  pharynx. 

Dilators,  two  pairs.  The  Hyo-Phartngeus  arises  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  internal  side  of  the  greater  comua  of  the  os  hyoides, 
takes  a  slanting  direction  downward  and  forward,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  superior  edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  pharynx. 

The  PalatO'Pharyngeus  (improperly  named)  is  a  mass  of  dis- 
gregated  muscular  fibres,  spread  over  the  anterior  part  of  the 
membrane  lining  the  fttuces.  Some  of  the  fibres  are  slightly 
attached  to  the  free  edge  of  the  velum  palati;  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  muscle  blends  with  its  fellow  of  the  oppoate 
side :  there  is  also  a  small  portion  extending  backward  beneath 
the  anterior  constrictor  muscle  of  the  pharynx. 

The  Constrictor  Muscles.  Of  these  there  are  three  pairs ;  and 
those  more  particularly  contribute  to  form  the  pharynx : — 

The  Constrictor  Anticus  arises  from  the  spur-like  process  of  the 
OS  hyoides,  covering  its  articulation  with  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
The  muscle  then  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  by  a 
ligamentous  line. 

The  Constrictor  Medius  arises  from  the  alse  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage, and  this  muscle  unites  with  its  fellow  as  the  preceding. 

The  Constrictor  Posticus  arises  from  the  edge  and  lateral  pro- 
tuberance of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and,  as  the  former  muscles. 
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unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  likewise  blending  its 
fibres  with  the  superior  portion  of  the  esophagus. 

I  shall  enter  upon  the  action  of  these  muscles  more  particu- 
larly when  I  come  to  the  physiology  of  deglutition. 

There  are  yet  two  pairs  of  muscles  left  to  speak  of;  and  these 
I  do  not  believe  have  any  thing  to  do  with  either  the  contraction 
or  dilatation  of  the  pharynx :  so  that,  truly,  there  are  only  five 
pairs  of  muscles  directly  acting  upon,  or  strictly  belonging  to,  the 
pharynx. 

The  two  pairs  of  muscles  I  am  about  to  describe  are  generally 
known  as  the  stylo-pharyngeus,  which  I  propose  calling  the 
Constrictor  Faucbs  Anticus  ;  and  the  pterygo-pharyngeus,  ge- 
nerally described  as  a  part  of  the  palato-pluuyngeus ;  this  1  propose 
to  call  the  Constrictor  Faucbs  Posticus. 

The  Stylo  Pharmgeus,  or  Congtrictor  Fauces  Anticus,  arises  from 
the  styloid  process  of  the  petrous  temporal  bone ;  runs  along  the 
edge  of  the  eustachian  tube,  to  which  it  is  attached ;  passes  over 
the  anterior  part  of  the  ^Euices,  and  there  unites  with  its  fellow  of 
the  opposite  side.    (See  woodcut,  fig,  9.) 

The  Pterygo  Pharyngeus,  or  Constrictor  Fauces  posticus,  arises 
from  the  arch  or  hollow  of  the  pterygoid  bone,  slants  obliquely 
backwards  over  the  posterior  part  of  the  feuces,  and  also  unites 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.     (See  woodcut,  fig.  8.) 

The  action  of  these  I  shall  also  be  better  able  to  illustrate  when 
considering  the  physiology  of  deglutition. 

The  pharynx  receives  its  nerves  by  branches  given  ofiTfrom  the 
pneumo-gastric,  glosso-pharyngeus,  and  sympathetic. 

Its  arteries  are  principally  derived  from  the  sub-maxillary 
artery,  and  its  veins  empty  themselves  into  the  sub-maxiUary 
veins. 

Having  now  hastily  glanced  at  the  anatomy  of  the  phaiynx  and 
fauces,  I  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  physiology  of 
deglutition.  The  subjoined  sketch,  however,  may  serve  to  eluci- 
date that  which  might  otherwise  appear  comphcated. 
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Dbolotition. 

Iq  paasing  in  review  the  vuioue  and  complicated  moTementa 
dependent  on,  or  which  are  called  into  activity  by,  the  proceBs  of 
deglutition,  or,  in  other  worda,  the  transit  of  food  from  the 
mouth  to  the  stomach,  it  wiU  be  easy  to  perceive  that  the  limits  c4 
a  thesis  like  the  present  will,  of  neceBsity,  preclude  the  possibility 
of  my  entering  upon  a  detailed  iUustration  of  the  individual  action 
of  each  particular  part :  indeed,  it  would  involve  the  consideration 
of  a  most  numerous  and  intricate  complication  of  muscles ;  and. 
even  had  I  time  and  space,  ability  to  unravel  so  tangled  a  net-work 
of  junctions  would,  I  fear,  be  wanting ;  therefore  1  shall  only  at- 
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tempt  an  outline  of  the  process,  referring  those  who  may  wish  to 
complete  the  picture  to  some  of  the  popular  physiological  works. 

Deglutition  is  the  act  of  transferring  any  substance  from  the 
mouth  to  the  stomach ;  but  my  remarks  now  are  to  be  taken  as 
relating  to  the  transmission  of  food  after  mastication  and  insahva- 
tion.  The  former  of  these  operations  consists  in  the  mechanical 
reduction  of  the  food  to  a  proper  consistence ;  the  latter,  the  com* 
mingling  of  it  with  a  liquid  called  saliva,  secreted  by  glands 
especially  appropriated  to  that  function. 

The  process  of  deglutating  the  mass  so  prepared  may  be  divided 
into  four  distinct  periods  or  actions ;  the  first  comprehending  its 
passage  over  the  tongue  to  the  fauces,  the  second  irom  the  f&uces 
into  the  phar3aix,  the  third  from  the  pluuynx  into  the  esophagus, 
and  the  fourth  from  the  esophagus  into  the  stomach.  The  first  of 
these  is  purely  an  act  of  volition,  it  being  accomplished  solely  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  animal.  The  food,  when  suffici- 
ently masticated,  is  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  mouth,  and 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue:  the  apex  or  tip  of  the 
tongue  is  now  raised  against  the  palate,  and  by  its  peculiar  move- 
ments, aided  by  the  bars  (which  readily  allow  the  food  to  pass 
upwards  and  backwards,  but  offer  a  considerable  obstacle  to  its 
return  towards  the  lips),  the  food  is  conveyed  to  the  summit  of 
the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  just  about  the  termination  of  the  bony 
palate.  Here  it  is  the  second  action  commences :  this,  I  should 
say,  is  partly  voluntary,  and  partly  involuntary ;  in  fact,  a  mixed 
action  :  and  it  must  be  obvious  that  a  very  different  arrangement 
must  now  be  made,  in  order  to  propel  the  palate  forwards,  there 
being  no  hard  unyielding  substance  for  the  tongue  to  press 
against,  or  bars  to  prevent  its  falling  down  towards  the  hps.  A 
slight  inspection  of  the  diagram  {letter  a)  will  shew,  much  more 
clearly  than  mere  description  can,  that  the  tongue,  posterior  to 
that  part  I  have  called  its  summit,  forms  an  inchned  plane  into 
the  fiauces,  being  roofed  over  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  by  the  velum 
palati.  This  velum  palati  is,  as  I  have  before  said,  covered  with 
a  large  glandular  mass :  whether  the  secretion  from  it  be  a  salivary 
or  a  mucous  one,  I  know  not ;  but,  be  it  what  it  may,  the  pressure 
of  the  pellet  squeezes  out  its  contents,  and  by  that  means  the 
pellet  is  rendered  smooth,  and  thus  glides  down  over  this  inclined 
plane  into  the  fauces.     Co-existent  with  this  gliding  down   of 
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the  pellet,  the  larynx  is  raised  or  swung  up  between  the  os 
hyoides,  and  also  drawn  slightly  forward,  the  tongue  at  the  same 
time  being  drawn  slightly  backward :  the  epiglottis  is  now  shut  down 
upon  the  glottal  opening  (which  dosore  I  am  inclined  to  think  is 
accomplished  partly  by  the  mutual  approach  of  the  larjmx  to¥rards 
the  tongue  and  the  tongue  towards  the  larynx,  and  partly  by  the 
mechanical  pressure  of  the  food  against  the  epiglottis).  We  have 
now  to  see  how  the  pellet  is  prevented  from  entering  the  nostrils, 
there  being  a  free  communication  between  the  nose  and  the  fauces ; 
and  here  again  I  must  refer  you  to  the  sketch.  Fig,  8  and  9  are 
the  two  muscles  I  have  proposed  to  call  the  anterior  and  pos* 
terior  constrictors  of  the  fttuces,  and  whose  actions  I  have  said  I 
should  be  able  to  demonstrate.  Their  use  must  now  be  obvious. 
When  the  pellet  has  reached  the  bottom  of  this  inclined  plane, 
these  muscles,  contracting,  approximate  the  sides  of  the  fiances, 
which  their  peculiar  crucial  arrangement,  as  seen  in  the  sketch, 
admirably  adapts  them  for  effecting :  in  fact,  the  action  of  these 
muscles  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  peculiar  species  of  sphincter 
muscle  found  at  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach. 

It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  these  muscles  would 
completely  dose  the  orifice  as  an  orbicular  muscle  would ;  but  this 
is  provided  for  and  accomplished  by  the  elevation  of  the  velum 
plati,  or  rather  its  free  edge,  which  is  raised  by  the  contraction  of 
the  tensor  palati  musdes,  the  singular  arrangement  of  which  has 
already  been  pointed  out ;  so  that  by  the  contraction  of  these 
musdes,  aided  by  the  velum  palati,  the  pellet  of  food  is  e£EectuaDy 
and  beautifully  prevented  from  entering  the  nostrils.  The  only 
passage  now  left  for  this  peUet  of  food  is  that  of  the  pharynx, 
the  entrance  of  which  is  hdd  open  by  two  pairs  of  muscles  already 
described.  (See sketch,  fig.  6,  I.J  There  it  is  immediatdy  grasped 
by  the  anterior  constrictor  (fig.  1),  which  muscle  by  the  slightest 
tactile  impression  is  instantly  stimulated  to  powerful  contraction, 
as  indeed  are  aU  the  musdes  strictly  belonging  to  the  femces  and 
pharynx.  We  cannot  will  that  we  would  swallow ;  there  must  be 
a  something  of  sufficient  substance  to  stimulate  or  touch  these 
musdes,  or  the  act  of  deglutition  could  not  be  exd^ed.  This  brings 
me  to  the  third  action,  which  must  obviously  be  a  purely  involun- 
tary one,  viz.  that  act  by  which  the  food  is  conveyed  through  the 
pharynx  into  the  esophagus.     As  soon  as  the  pellet  of  food  has 
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been  grasped  by  the  anterior  constrictor  muscles,  the  larynx  is 
drawn  downward  and  backward  by  the  stemo-thyroidei  and  stemo- 
hyoidei  muscles,  so  that  the  constrictor  muscles  by  that  means 
gain  a  fixed  point  to  act  from  ;  the  pellet  being  gradually  pro- 
pelled from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx  by 
the  alternate  contractions  of  these  constrictor  muscles.  Having 
reached  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx,  it  is  pushed  into,  or 
rather  it  is  seized  by,  the  funnel-like  commencement  of  the  cesopha- 
gus,  which  seizure  is  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  action,  viz. 
the  propulsion  of  the  pellet  of  food  through  the  cesophagus  into  the 
stomach.  This  is  admirably  accomplished  by  the  peculiar  vermi- 
cular motion  of  this  tube,  which  motion  it  is  well  adapted  for 
effecting  from  the  remarkable  arrangement  of  its  muscular  fibres, 
the  two  orders  of  which,  as  well  as  their  relative  situations  with 
regard  to  each  other,  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  when 
speaking  of  its  anatomy.  Gravity  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  transmission  of  food  through  it,  as  by  far  the  greater 
quantity  is  swallowed  contrary  to  gravity  when  an  animal  is  graz- 
ing. These  vermicular  contractions  can  only  be  excited  by  direct 
tactile  impressions,  as  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  fauces  are 
excited.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  how  essential  it  is  that  the  oeso- 
phagus should  possess  a  perfectly  independent  action. 

The  act  of  drinking,  or  the  swallowing  of  fluids,  is  accomplished 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  food  or  any  other  solid  mate- 
rial after  it  has  reached  the  summit  .of  the  tongue  or  beginning  of 
the  inclined  plane ;  the  difference  being  in  the  way  by  which  the 
fluid  is  brought  into  the  mouth.  The  animal  applies  its  lips  to 
the  surfiekce,  say,  for  instance,  of  a  pond  of  water ;  the  mouth  is 
then,  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  exhausted,  or  rather  a  partial 
Tacuum  is  formed,  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
surface  of  the  fluid  forces  it  up  into  the  mouth,  and,  having  forced 
it  up  to  the  summit  of  the  tongue,  the  same  actions  take  place 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  when  speaking  of  the  deglu- 
tition of  food. 

It  would  have  afforded  me  much  pleasure  to  have  gone  more 
minutely  than  I  have  done  into  a  subject  so  replete  with  interest ; 
but  I  find  I  have  already  exceeded  the  usual  limits  of  an  essay. 
I  trust,  however,  P  have  rendered  the  subject  sufficiently  plain  to 

VOL.    I.  K 
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be  easily  understood.  My  aim  has  been  to  divest  it  as  mnch  as  I 
consistently  could  of  all  technicalities,  thos  rendering  it  of  greater 
practical  utility ;  yet  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid  the  introduction 
of  anatomical  terms. 


TUESDAY,    NOVEMBER  26.  1844. 

The  Prbbidbnt,  Professor  Spooner,  took  the  Chair,  and  acknow- 
ledged his  re-election  to  office. 

The  following  were  elected  members ; — 

Mr.  N.  F.  Clarkson,  senior  veterinary  surg^n  Hon.  E.  I.  Co.'s 
Service ;  Mr.  J.  Aked,  V.S.,  Bury ;  and  Messrs.  L.  E.  T.  Vicary, 
J.  Mannington,  C.  Hawes,  W.  Burrowes,  J.  Rose,  R.  Skelton^ 
W.  Chapman,  H.  Fishwick,  W.  Kent,  J.  Sargisson,  W.  Phillips, 
J.  Shepperson,  and  T.  Bass,  students. 


The  following  works  were  presented  to  the  Library : — 

By  the  Patron — "  Gilchrist  on  the  History  and  Treatment  of  the 
Diseases  cf  the  Elephant." 

By  the  Treasurer—"  Burden's  Farrier,"  1837. 

By  Mr.  W.  Field — "  Posthumous  Elxtracts  from  the  Veterinary 
Records  of  the  late  John  Field." 

By  Mr.  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson  (translated  by  him) — ^Vol.  II. 
"  Swenderborg's  Animal  Kingdom." 

By  M.  U.  Leblanc — "  La  Clinique  Vetirinaire." 

By  Mr.  G.  Gamgee — "  Due  Righe  sopra  un  CerveUo  ossificato 
in  un  Animale  sano,  dal  dottore  Luigi  Patellani." 

By  Mr.  J.  S.  Gamgee — ^A  translation  of  the  above  pamphlet. 
[This  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Record  and 
Transactions,'] 

Mr.  Ernes  stated  that  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Veterinary 
Society  of  Brussels  to  request  that  an  exchange  of  Journals  might 
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take  place ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  their  siocerity,  they  had  forwarded 
by  him  the  volmne  published  by  them  dming  the  last  year. 


On  the  table  were  placed  many  of  the  morbid  specimens  for- 
warded daring  the  vacation,  with  samples  of  dmgs  received  from 
India.  Also  a  cast  of  a  horse's  foot  from  which  the  hoof  had 
been  torn  off,  hereafter  to  be  particularized ;  and  a  large  cystic 
calculus. 

7^  Secretary. — ^The  samples  of  drugs  before  you  have  been 
presented  to  the  Association  by  Mr.  T.  Aston,  of  the  Hon.  £.  I. 
Co.'s  Service,  who  received  them  from  Mr.  Haggar,  V.S.,  Madras 
Presidency.  They  consist  of  aloes,  native  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
betel- nuts. 

Respecting  the  aloes,  the  appearance  presented  is  that  of  a 
mixture  of  the  Gape  extract,  as  met  with  in  the  shops,  and  the 
Mocha.  It  exists  in  small  masses,  the  largest  not  exceeding  a 
hen's  egg  in  size.  The  fracture  of  some  pieces  is  clean  and 
resinous,  of  others  less  so ;  but  the  odour  of  these  is  more  aro- 
matic. One  or  two  portions  strongly  resemble  the  socotrine 
extract.  It  might,  therefore,  be  inferred  that  this  sample  is  not 
the  produce  of  an  individual  plant,  but  of  many  plants,  the  larger 
quantity  being  made  from  the  aloe  spicata ;  or,  if  obtained  from 
one  plant,  the  differences  arise  from  preparation.  The  dose,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Aston,  is  about  four  drachms;  who  informs  me  that 
the  extract  is  made  in  all  parts  throughout  the  interior  of  India, 
some  kinds  being  much  better  than  others.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
some  writers  on  materia  medica  that  the  socotrine^  the  mocha,  and 
the  true  hepatic  aloes,  are  but  varieties  of  the  same  species  of  aloe 
plant. 

In  a  letter  lately  received  by  Mr.  Aston  from  Mr.  Hagger,  the 
latter  says,  "  Yon  should  not  forget  to  take  home  to  England 
with  you  some  betel-nuts,  as  my  friend  Morton  would,  I  am  sure, 
be  glad  to  try  the  effects  of  them  on  dogs  and  horses.  No  one 
here  ever  thinks  of  giving  any  thing  to  a  dog,  having  worms,  but 
the  betel-nut.  The  natives  invariably  use  them.  I  have  not 
given  a  horse  calomel  for  worms  since  1832.  Whenever  the  indi- 
cations of  these  parasites  are  manifested,  such  as  staring  coat, 
impaired  condition,  loss  of  appetite,  &c.,  I  withhold  half  the  dose 
of  aloes,  and  substitute  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  betel-nut  in 
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powder,  adding  a  little  more  ginger,  and  it  turns  out  the  worms 
like  a  '  broom  in  a  gutter/  I  think  the  betel-nut  has  only  to  be 
known  in  Elngland  to  come  into  general  use.  Its  charcoal  has 
long  been  extolled  for  making  the  best  tooth  powder  known. 

**  Now  for  a  recipe,  which,  among  many  others,  has  lately 
come  to  my  knowledge  from  the  native  Indians.  Get  a  horse 
that  has  a  whacking  big  old  splent — ^whether  fired  or  not— one  as 
big  as  an  orange,  and  that  renders  him  useless;  cut  a  sheep's 
kidney  in  two,  put  a  thick  layer  of  coarse  salt  on  it,  and,  having 
trimmed  the  hair  off,  apply  the  kidney  to  the  splent,  bandaging  it 
down  with  a  piece  of  oiled  silk.  When  the  kidney  begins  to 
smell  a  little,  apply  a  fresh  one ;  and  when  it  has  made  a  good 
large  hole,  or  half  a  hundred  little  ones,  from  which  a  copious 
discharge  takes  place,  apply  a  plaister  of  camphorated  mercurial 
ointment  for  a  few  days  afterwards ;  and  in  three  weeks  the  horse 
will  have  neither  splent  nor  blemish !  There's  a  recipe  for  you, 
worth  a  year's  pay !  " 

According  to  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  the  betel  belongs  to  the 
same  tribe  of  plants  as  the  peppers.  It  is  a  climbing  plant,  the  leaf 
in  shape  and  appearance  resembling  ivy,  but  more  tender  and  full 
of  juice.  He  adds,  "  there  is  an  incredible  consumption  of  betel 
leaf  throughout  the  east.  The  inhabitants  chew  it  almost  inces- 
santly, and  in  such  quantity  that  their  lips  become  quite  red,  and 
their  teeth  black,  a  colour  greatly  preferred  by  them  to  whiteness. 
They  carry  it  in  little  white  boxes  about  their  persons,  and  present 
it  to  each  other,  by  way  of  compliment  and  civility,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Europeans  do  snuff.  This  is  done  by  the  women  as 
well  as  the  men ;  and  it  would  be  considered  an  ofilence  if  those 
to  whom  it  is  offered  should  refuse  to  accept  and  chew  it.  The 
leaves  are  sometimes  used  alone,  but  much  more  commonly  when 
covered  with  a  kind  of  lime  made  of  sea  shell,  and  wrapped  round 
slices  of  the  areca  nut,  the  fruit  of  the  areca  palm,  which  is  of  the 
size  of  a  small  egg,  and  resembles  a  nutmeg  deprived  of  its  husk." 

Professor  Burnett  says,  "  there  are  several  species  of  areca,  the 
best  known  of  which  is  the  A.  catechu,  as  it  affords  the  betel-nut, 
so  much  resorted  to  for  its  intoxicating  and  narcotic  powers. 
This  is  almost  the  only  palm  which  does  not  yield  sago ;  but  from 
its  fruit  an  astringent  extract  is  procured,  that  is  brought  into  the 
market  as  an  inferior  sort  of  catechu.     Slices  of  the  betel-nut 
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wrapped  in  a  leaf  of  the  betel  pepper  is  a  fttvourite  masticatory  in 
sondiem  Asia.  A  little  shell  lime  is  added  to  keep  the  taste  and 
odour  longer  in  the  mouth.  It  gives  the  saliva  a  red  hue  like  that 
of  blood,  and  by  constant  use  the  teeth  become  blackened ;  it 
allays  hunger,  and  is  hence  chewed,  as  tobacco  is  in  Europe,  to 
i^pease  the  appetite  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  height  of  rudeness 
in  the  East  to  speak  to  a  superior  without  having  a  quid  of  betel 
in  the  mouth.  It  produces  intoxication  when  first  chewed,  but 
this  eflect  is  soon  got  over,  and  the  natives  say  that  it  is  a  tonic, 
and  moderates  profuse  perspiration." 

The  drug  I  now  exhibit  is  the  resinous  extract  of  the  wild  hemp 
fcmmahis  sativa).    The  following  note  was  transmitted  with  it: — 

Mv  dear  Sir, 

Be  pleased  to  accept  the  accompanpng  drug,  which  I  have 
brought  from  India.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  generally 
known  in  this  country :  the  Indian  name  for  it  is  "churrus  ;'*  it  is 
a  resinous  extract  obtained  from  the  wild  hemp.  I  have  seen 
several  cases  of  tetanus  cured  by  it  in  India.  The  dose  I  have 
given  is  one  scruple,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  every  four  hours,  the 
patient  having  been  first  copiously  bled,  and  the  bowels  frequently 
acted  on  by  aloes.  It  has  also  been  used  by  human  surgeons  for 
the  cure  of  cholera  with  great  success;  in  fact,  there  are  few  cases 
but  have  yielded  to  it,  when  taken  in  time.  Perhaps  you  are  al- 
ready acquainted  with  it;  if  so,  pardon  the  hberty  I  take  in  send- 
ing it  to  you,  since  I  do  so  under  the  impression  that  it  may  not  be 
generally  known.  The  natives  of  India  use  it  to  smoke  in  their 
hookas,  combined  with  spices  and  tobacco,  and  with  it  they  per- 
fectly stupify  themselves ;  and  when  they  recover  from  its  effects 
say  they  have  had  heavenly  dreams.  It  is  much  similar  to  opium 
in  its  narcotic  effects,  but  differs  from  that  drug  by  not  producing 
the  same  amount  of  debility  subsequently. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your's  very  truly  and  obliged, 

J.   W.   HOKT. 

To  Mr.  Morion, 


I  believe  the  hemp  plant  has  been  long  known  from  its  possess- 
ing narcotic  properties,  and  yielding  an  intoxicating  liquor.     ''In 
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India/'  says  Professor  Burnett,  "  hemp  is  cultivated  as  a  luxury, 
and  used  solely  as  an  excitant.  It  possesses  peculiar  intoxicating 
powers,  and  produces  luxurious  dreams  and  trances.  The  leaves 
are  sometimes  chewed,  and  sometimes  smoked  as  tobacco.  A 
stupifying  liquor  is  also  prepared  £rom  them ;  and  they  enter, 
with  opium,  betel-nut,  sugar,  &c.  into  various  narcotic  prepara- 
tions. Prepared  hemp  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Hashish,  by  the 
Hindoos  Banghie,  by  the  Turks  Malach,  and  by  the  Hottentots, 
who  get  drunk  with  it,  like  more  civiUzed  communities.  Dacha, 
Hemp  seems  to  owe  its  narcotic  powers  to  a  gum  resin,  obtainable 
in  a  separate  state  from  at  least  one  variety  and  which  is  called  in 
Nipal  Cherts." 

M.  Landerer,  speaking  of  the  "  Hadshy"  of  the  Turks,  says, 
"this  beverage  is  derived  from  Cannabis  sativa.  The  relations  of 
climate,  however,  produce  a  far  more  considerable  development  of 
the  narcotic  principle. 

**  The  mode  of  preparing  the  hadshy  is  as  follows  : — ^When  the 
hemp  plants  have  blossomed,  and  have  begun  to  form  fruit,  the 
deUcate  shoots,  leaves,  and  unripe  fruit  are  pressed,  and  set  into 
vinous  fermentation  by  means  of  a  syrup  from  sweet  fruits,  or 
rather  are  thrown  into  the  fermenting  liquid.  The  fermented  Hquid 
is  poured  into  flasks,  and  frequently  coloured  red  with  Coccus  Cacti, 
or  Coccus  lUcis,  and  then  used  as  a  spirit." — (Hfedical  Times  J 

I  know  nothing  of  the  action  of  this  agent  on  the  horse,  never 
having  given  it.  But,  a  short  time  since,  an  account  of  its  effects 
on  the  human  subject  appeared  m  the  medical  periodicals,  com- 
municated chiefly  by  Dr.  Clendinning,  who  had  been  induced  to 
make  a  trial  of  this  extract  of  hemp  through  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  of  Calcutta,  who  preferred  it  to  opium. 

Dr.  Clendinning  found  it  "  lessen  neuralgic  pains,  relieve  the 
irritation  and  spasms  of  chronic  bronchitis,  rheumatism,  Slc;  to  sub- 
due sleeplessness  or  disturbed  rest ;  to  be  highly  usejful  in  checking 
cough  in  phthisis,  and  cramp  and  irritation  in  the  limbs,  &c.,  with- 
out any  interference  with  the  digestive  processes  or  intestinal 
action  or  secretions,  yet  with  an  anodyne  and  hypnotic  eflfect  not 
less  uniform  than  opium.  He  gave  it  trial,  also,  in  several  cases 
of  low  fever,  characterised  by  spots,  tremors,  and  dehrious  rest- 
lessness, and  with  very  good  effects.  It  repressed  delirium  and 
conciliated  repose,  and  thus  secured  that  tranquillity  and  refresh^ 
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ment,  the  proper  effects  of  sleep.  He  reported,  also,  some  in- 
stances of  the  successful  use  of  hemp  extract  as  a  pure  anodyne  to 
secure  sleep,  by  suppressing  pain  arising  in  one  case  from  a  cut» 
in  another  from  a  vi<dent  purgative,  and  in  a  third  from  rheumatic 
irritation  of  the  meninges." 

Mr.  Ley,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Medico-Botanical  Society, 
says  that,  "  Although  the  hemp  is  rejected  from  our  officinal  pre- 
parations in  England,  it  is,  and  has  been  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
in  constant  use  as  a  popular  remedy  throughout  the  east.  It 
exhales  a  powerfrd  narcotic  odour,  and  the  branches  are  gelatinous 
to  the  touch,  with  a  resinous  secretion,  which  is  collected  when 
the  seed  is  found  (as  the  plant  is  then  in  the  greatest  perfection), 
and  is  sold  under  the  name  of  churrus :  the  shoots  from  which  the 
resin  has  not  been  collected  are  cut,  dried,  and  sold  as  g^jah. 
Although  hemp  Lb  no  longer  used  medicinally  in  England,  there  is 
an  old  Act  of  Henry  the  Eighth  yet  in  force,  by  which  it  is  for- 
bidden to  be  soaked  in  ponds  <»'  running  streams  where  cattle 
drink.  The  older  writers  speak  of  it  as  a  violent  poison,  and  state 
that  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  soaked  produces  its  effects 
as  soon  as  drunk.  The  resin  of  the  cantmlna  Indica  is  in  general 
use  as  an  intoxicating  agent,  from  the  furthermost  confines  of 
India  to  Algiers.  If  this  resin  be  swallowed,  almost  invariably 
the  inebriation  is  of  the  most  cheerful  kind,  causing  the  person  to 
sing  and  dance,  to  eat  food  with  great  relish,  and  to  seek  aphro- 
disiac enjoyment.  The  intoxication  lasts  about  three  hours,  when 
sleep  supervenes ;  it  is  not  followed  by  nausea  or  sickness,  nor  by 
any  symptoms,  except  slight  giddiness,  worth  recording.  These 
effects  are  much  modified  in  this  country,  and  much  less  marked, 
possibly  from  the  length  of  the  voyage  rendering  the  article  de- 
teriorated in  value.  The  subsequent  effects  are  depression  of 
spirits,  and  relaxation  of  the  muscles  in  a  marked  degree  ;  yet  the 
lightness  attending  that  relaxation,  the  free  perspiration  on  the 
skin,  and  the  increase  of  appetite,  have  made  some  old  rheumatic 
persons  speak  of  it  as  the  elasticity  of  youth." — (Xancet.J 

In  the  Edinburgh  Manthiy  Journal  are  recorded  a  series  of  ex- 
periments with  Indian  Hemp,  by  Dr.  Laurie,  and  the  conclusions 
to  which  he  comes  respecting  it  are  less  favourable  than  those  I 
have  adduced :  the  following  are  the  principal  ones  : — 
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"1.  It  seems  to  belong  to  that  class  of  narcotics  which  rapidly 
induce  excitement  and  intoxication,  followed  by  sleep,  neither 
sound  nor  refreshing. 

"  2.  In  a  full  dose  it  acts  powerfully  on  the  heart,  causing  palpi- 
tations, and  rapid,  weak,  intermittent  pulse ;  and  on  the  nervous 
system,  producing  delirium,  coma,  convulsions,  and  dilated  pupils. 

"3.  Its  effects  are  generally  transitory.  In  one  case,  however, 
the  intoxication  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils  lasted  nearly  forty- 
eight  hours. 

"4.  It  is  a  very  uncertain  agent,  in  some  cases  producing  the 
most  violent  and  seemingly  dangerous  symptoms,  in  others  being 
nearly  inert. 

"5,  It  very  frequently  causes  vomiting,  which,  whether  it  occur 
spontaneously  or  from  emetics,  very  speedily  relieves  its  unpleasant, 
and  perhaps  dangerous,  effects. 

"  6.  Applied  around  the  eye,  it  does  not  dilate  the  pupil. 

"7.  It  exerted  little  influence  on  the  few  patients  to  whom  it 
was  given  in  the  form  of  enema. 

"8.  He  does  not  think  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  narcotic 
medicines.  In  very  few  instances  did  it  act  as  an  agreeable  sopor- 
ific and  anodyne ;  in  none  did  it  succeed  when  opium  had  failed ; 
and  in  one  case  only  was  it  preferred  to  opium. 

"9.  So  far  from  acting  generally  as  an  anodyne,  its  effect  was  so 
disagreeable,  that  the  majority  of  those  who  took  it  once,  only  did 
so  a  second  time  on  compulsion ;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  the  patients  on  whom  he  experimented  belong  to  a  class  to 
whom  stimulants  of  all  kinds  are  fieimiliar,  and  who  would  greedily 
swallow  opium  and  spirits  to  an  unlimited  amount. 

"10.  It  caused  an  immediate  craving  for  food,  and,  in  a  few, 
permanently  increased  the  appetite." 

I  have  collated  these  testimonies,  having  no  information  of  my 
own  respecting  the  action  of  this  drug  to  communicate  to  the  As- 
sociation ;  but  I  beg  to  state,  that,  should  any  member  of  the  pro- 
fession be  desirous  of  trying  its  effects,  he  shall  be  supplied  with 
the  agent,  on  application  being  made  for  it. 
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The  following  communications  were  then  read : — 

1 . — Cask  op  Filarijb  Oculi  in  thb  Horsb. 

By  Mr.  N.  F.  Clakkson,  V.S.,  Him.  E.  I.  Co:*  Service. 

Trichmapoly,  1836. 

This  case  was  singular  from  there  being  two  worms  in  one  eye — 
the  only  time  I  have  ever  observed  a  similar  instance.  The  sub- 
ject was  a  small  pony,  belonging  to  Captain  Butcher,  of  the 
Commissariat  Department  at  Trichinopoly. 

On  first  seeing  the  pony  only  one  worm  was  visible,  which  was 
rolling  about  and  curling  itself  within  the  eye ;  the  cornea — as  is 
uivariably  the  case — being  of  a  dense  milky  whiteness. 

I  ordered  a  small  dose  of  aloes,  sufficient  only  to  create  nausea, 
and  directed  cold  cotton  cloths  to  be  hung  loosely  over  the  eye 
till  the  next  day,  when  I  operated  and  extracted  the  worm. 

Tlie  next  morning  it  was  reported  to  me  that  another  worm  was 
to  be  seen.  The  aqueous  humour  by  this  time  had  been  fully 
replaced,  and  the  eye  was  as  full  as  ever.  Not,  however,  wishing 
to  interfere  with  the  newly-formed  cicatrix  produced  by  the  punc* 
tore,  I  waited  a  couple  of  days,  continuing  the  treatment  previously 
stated;  and  then,  with  the  same  success,  extracted  the  second 
worm,  which  was  longer  than  the  other  by  about  half  an  inch. 
The  cooling  applications  being  carefully  continued,  the  eye  soon 
became  clear,  and  did  as  well  as  could  be  desired,  the  sight  being 
perfectly  restored. 


2. — Casx  of  Fila&ia  Mxdinxnsis  in  thx  Horsx. 

By  the  same. 

Katagherry,  June  1837. 
This  case  is  the  only  one  I  have  met  with  in  the  horse.  The  sab« 
ject  was  of  the  Australian  breed,  the  property  of  Captain  Taylor, 
2d  Madras  Cavalry.  The  horse  had  a  short  time  previous  been 
driven  in  a  buggy  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  on  the  road  from  Trichi- 
nopoly to  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  but  was  not  observed  to  be  ailing 

VOL.  I.  h 
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for  a  fortnight  afterwards ;  when,  on  going  a  journey  of  about 
seventeen  miles,  he  became  lame  in  the  off  hind  leg. 

I  soon  detected  a  small  enlargement  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
large  pastern,  in  the  centre  of  which,  from  a  peculiarly  irritable 
sore,  a  guinea-worm  was  seen  hanging  out,  about  the  length  of  two 
inches.  It  had  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  small  tendon,  being 
about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  broad  and  half  that  in  thickness : 
the  portion  that  had  been  most  exposed  to  the  air  was  withered  and 
shrivelled. 

On  pulling  gently  at  the  worm,  two  inches  more  were  drawn 
out ;  and  it  then  became  fixed. 

Fomentations  were  directed  to  be  used.  On  the  next  morning 
two  inches  more  of  the  worm  were  readily  withdrawn  from  the 
opening.  In  this  state  it  continued  for  three  days;  when  the  worm 
was  no  longer  visible,  and  I  imagined  the  horsekeeper  had  used 
force  and  broken  it.  The  opening  however  remained,  and  from  it 
there  was  a  constant  serous  exudation  for  some  time;  but  the 
«welling  in  a  day  or  two  became  less,  and  the  horse  hardly. 
evinced  any  lameness.  He  then  performed  a  journey  of  160  miles 
in  a  week,  and  reached  the  cantonment  of  Trichinopoly  well. 

The  above  horse  came  down  six  weeks  afterwards,  breaking  his 
knees  and  laying  open  the  joints,  for  which  he  was  shot.  The 
hind  leg,  on  post-mortem  examination,  shewed  no  trace  of  the 
parasite. 

The  President. — ^There  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  filaria 
oculi  denoting  it  to  be  of  solitary  habits.  I  mean,  we  cannot 
detect,  or  we  have  hitherto  failed  in  detecting,  male  and  female 
organs  of  generation,  which  some  creatures  low  in  the  scale 
of  creation,  and  of  known  solitary  habits,  are  observed  to  possess. 
The  fact,  however,  is  now  established,  that,  though  this  worm  is 
generally  found  alone,  more  than  one  may  exist  in  the  eye  at  the 
same  time.  There  is  another  circmnstance  connected  with  this 
parasite,  concerning  which  I  am  rather  curious;  and,  as  Mr.  Clark- 
son  is  present,  I  cannot  forbear  inquiring,  whether  there  is  any 
foundation  for  the  general  belief  which  associates  the  presence 
of  this  worm  ¥rith  a  disease  known  in  India  by  the  name  of 
Kumree  ? 

Mr.  Clarkson, — I  know  but  of  one  instance  that  bears  at  all  upon 
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this  point.  An  officer  in  India  had  two  hones,  both  of  which 
were  attacked  with  kiunree,  and  both  were  said  to  have  been  the 
subjects  of  worm  in  the  eye.  The  fact,  however,  was  not  well 
established,  and,  for  my  own  part.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  have 
never  seen  a  case  of  knmrec  that  in  any  way  inclined  me  to  adopt 
the  generally  received  opinion,  nor  can  1  eooceive  theare  is  any 
connexion  between  the  two  d 


F  BNTiu  Rbuoval  or  thi  1 
Rbprodoction. 

Bf  Mr.  B.  Cabtudoi. 


Siarhet-ttreet,  Sheffield,  July  SOth,  1644. 

Dear  Sir, — Tek  case  I  am  about  to  give  yon  an  account  of, 

being  one  of  rare  occurrence,  I  thought  it  would  not  prove  nnin* 

teresting  to  the  members  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

It  is  an  instance  of  complete  removal  of  the  hoof  by  mechanical 

Our  patient  wa«  a  brown  mare,  five  years  old,  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Crawahaw  &  Co.,  railway  coutractors  on  the  Sheffield 
and  Manchester  Une. 

On  June  SOth  the  mare  was,  as  usual,  working  on  the  line, 
drawing  oxte  of  the  wagous  for  the  removal  of  soil  from  one 
place  to  another,  and,  as  was  the  custom,  the  pace  is  generally 
increased  at  about  the  distance  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  yards  from 
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wliere  the  unloading  takes  place,  in  order  to  add  to  the  velocity, 
ao  that  the  contents  of  the  wagons  might  roil  down  so  great  a 
,  precipice.  It  was  at  this  increased  action,  when  the  mare  was 
being  reKioved  frbm  the  Wagon,  that  she  stepped  bietween  the 
ends  of  two  iron  rails,  sufficiently  apart  to  admit  the  foot  only, 
when  one  end  of  the  rail  inserted  itself  between  the  sole  and  toe 
of  the  shoe,  the  other  at  the  top  and  in  front  of  the  crust. 

The  mare,  finding  herself  fixed,  endeavoured  to  disengage  her- 
self, and,  in  doing  so,  got  in  front  of  the  wagon,  which,  coming 
at  a  great  pace,  forced  her  down  into  the  pit,  leaving  behind  the 
off  fore  hoof,  which  was  only  removed  from  its  situation  between 
the  two  rails  by  a  large  hammer,  it  being  so  firmly  wedged  in. 
The  shoe  and  hoof  were  bent  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  as  the 
accompanying  cast  will  shew,  the  inside  heel  being  completely 
raised  from  above  the  level  of  the  frog,  not  one  of  the  nails  being 
unclenched,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  having  given  way  to  so  large 
an  amount  of  force  imposed  upon  them,  although  the  toe  of  the 
shoe  was  raised  frt)m  the  sole  by  the  rail  being  immediately  under 
it.  (See  woodcut.)  The  mare  had  been  shod  the  day  before,  and, 
having  a  good  sound  foot,  the  shoe  was  firmly  put  on. 

Being  a  mile  from  home,  she  was  with  some  difficulty  made  to 
travel  that  distance.  On  her  arrival,  my  preceptor,  Mr.  Taylor, 
was  immediately  sent  for,  who  found  her,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
with  the  off  fore  foot  hoofless. 

Proceeding  to  examine  the  foot,  he  ascertained  that  it  had  bled 
considerably,  which,  however,  was  stopped  by  bandages  to  the 
foof  and  a  ligature  round  the  coronet.  The  laminae  on  one  side, 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  sensitive  sole,  though  not  to  any  great 
extent*  were  lacerated.  The  coffin-bone  was  not  all  injured. 
The  bleeding  having  nearly  ceased,  she  was  put  into  slings,  the 
foot  carefully  washed  with  warm  water,  and  immediately  bound 
up  with  pledgets  of  tow  saturated  with  the  simple  tincture  of 
myrrh  and  tincture  of  opium,  of  each  equal  parts. 

Tlie  dressing  was  ordered  to  be  allowed  to  remain  on  all  night, 
and  on  the  following  morning  to  be  removed.  The  foot  was  then 
bathed,  as  before,  in  warm  water^  and  the  application  of  the  tinc- 
tures repeated  night  and  morning.  The  medicine  internally  given 
was  castor  oil,  with  tinct.  opium,  and  this,  in  a  diminished  dose, 
was  ordered  the  next  morning.     Blood  was  also  abstracted  from 
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the  jugular  vein,  to  the  amount  of  tax  quarts,  bo  as  to  allay  the 
^inflammatory  fever  set  up.  The  food  contieted  of  bran  and  linseed, 
nith  small  portions  <^  hay  and  water.  The  mare  being  in  a 
'highly  eSKcited  staite,  and  sirring  such  severe  pain,  the  opinion 
'Mr.  Taylor  gave  was,  that  should  she  get  over  the  fimt  four  days 
(which  appeared  qcote  uncertain)  he  had  no  doubt  of  her  ulti- 
mately getting  well,  and  also  that  she  would  have  a  perfect  hoof 
formed.  It  was  now  left  for  the  owners'  consideration,  whether 
they  thou^it  the  mare  worth  her  ke^  till  such  took  place, 
the  time  mentioned  by  Mr.  Taylor  being  four  or  five  months. 
She  was  seen  again  the  fourth  day  after  the  accident,  and  was  then 
found  to  be  perfectly  tranquil,  and  feeding  well  i  her  pulse,  which 
-at  the  first  vint  could  not  be  counted,  was  now  not  more  than  65 
ibeate  in  the  minute.  On  removing  the  dressings  the  foot  presented 
■a  very  ftivourable  appearance  ;  the  treatment  therefore  varied  only 
in  the  application  of  a  linseed  meal  poultice  over  the  former  dress- 
ings of  tinctures  of  opium  and  myrrh,  confining  the  whole  in  a  soft 
leather  boot.  Diet  as  before ;  in  addition  to  which  give  a  few 
oats.  Should  the  bowels  become  constipated,  repeat  the  castor 
oil  without  the  opium. 

-  Jime  28/A. — ^The  animal  was  again  seen,  and  appeared  to  be 
going  on  very  favouiably.  The  poultices  were  directed  to  be  dis- 
continued, and  the  parts  dressed,  every  other  day,  with  sol.  sulph. 
cupri,  as  the  granulations  were  getting  rather  luxuriant. 

July  6ih. — ^To-day  she  was  found  to  have  gone  on  so  well,  having, 
two  days  before,  been  removed  from  the  slings,  that  it  was  thought 
justifiable  to  turn  her  out,  protecting  the  foot  with  a  boot,  and 
ordering  the  dressings  to  be  repeated. 

July  ^Zd, — She  was  seen  by  me,  in  the  field,  where  I  had  the 
boot  removed  ;  and  so  much  had  she  improved,  that  not  less  than 
two  inches  of  crust,  proceeding  from  the  coronary  ring,  had  been 
formed,  and  the  foot  looked  remarkably  healthy. 

I  am,  your*s,  &c. 
To  Mr.  Morton, 

The  Prestdent. — This  case  is  so  interesting  and  novel  in  its 
nature,  and  so  encouraging  in  its  results,  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  making  a  few  observations  with  regard  to  it.  I  have  both 
seen  and  heard  of  cases  of  sloughing  of  the  hoof  supervening  upon 
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inflammation  of  the  vascular  uniting  medium  between  the  hoof  and 
the  internal  structures  of  the  foot,  and  where  a  reproduction  of  it 
has  also  taken  place,  although,  perhaps,  not  so  perfect  in  form  as 
the  original  hoof,  yet  sufficientiy  tough  and  resisting  to  enable 
the  horse  to  progress  with  comparative  freedom  and  ease,  thereby 
rendering  his  services  available  to  his  owner.  I  have  also  known 
instances  where  the  hoof  has  been  torn  off,  as  in  this  case,  by 
mechanical  force ;  but  in  all  of  them  such  has  been  the  extent  of 
the  laceration  of  the  secreting  surfaces,  that  no  hope  could  be 
entertained  of  any  thing  approaching  to  a  perfect  reproduction  of 
the  homy  covering,  and  the  suffering  animals  have  oonsequentiy 
been  consigned  to  the  hands  of  the  slaughterman. 

I  think  that  this  case  stands  alone  in  the  records  of  veterinary 
science,  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  us  to  obtain 
all  the  information  we  can  respecting  it.  Mr.  Cartiedge  has  given 
us  a  general  history  of  the  accident,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  treat* 
ment  pursued ;  but  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  the  precise  time  oc- 
cupied in  the  reproduction  of  the  different  constituent  parts  of 
the  hoof  and  the  order  of  their  formation,  and  especially  to  be 
informed  with  reference  to  the  development  of  the  horn  over  the 
lacerated  parts  of  the  laminse ;  I  therefore  propose  that  our  Secretary 
be  requested  to  soUcit  further  information  on  these  points* 


Dear  Sir,  Market-street,  Sheffield,  Dec.  1 5th,  1844* 

By  referring  to  the  history  of  the  case  I  have  already  forwarded^ 
you  will  find  that  the  accident  occurred  on  the  20th  June,  a 
fortnight  after  which  time  I  observed  the  homy  crust  to  be  fcMm- 
ing  from  the  coronet,  and  the  insensitive  laminae  at  the  same  time, 
in  which,  on  every  visit,  an  increase  of  growth  was  perceptible, 
and  it  soon  attained  a  thickness  exceeding  that  of  the  other  hoof, 
but  which,  at  the  same  time,  presented  a  more  upright  appearance. 
It  was  not  until  three  weeks  after  our  first  visit  that  any  formation 
of  new  sole  or  frog  was  to  be  seen.  The  sole,  of  the  two,  was 
the  first,  being  secreted  by  the  sensitive  sole,  the  growth  proceed- 
ing from  the  heels.  In  like  manner  the  insensible  frog  was  being 
produced  by  the  sensitive. 

During  the  last  week  in  October,  the  mare  having  her  foot  pro- 
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tected  with  a  bar-shoe  plated  at  the  bottom,  and  bo  formed  ss  to 
open  without  the  necessity  of  removing  the  shoe,  in  order  to 
fenlitBte  the  appKcationa  of  the  tinctures,  was  put  to  li^t  work, 
which  has  since  been  gtudaally  iscreaaed,  and  she  now  perfbrau 
herosna]  labour  equal  to  any  other  horse. 

I  send  you  a  sketch  of  the  present  appear- 
ance of  the  foot.  You  will  observe  by  this 
sketch,  that  the  growth  of  the  wall  or  crust, 
and  insensitiTe  laminn  is  not  yet  quite  com- 
plete ;  nor  is  the  sole,  there  being  wanting 
about  an  inch  of  the  homy  substance  of  it, 
the  entire  completion  of  which  I  should  rather 
doubt,  as  I  mentioned,  in  my  former  commu- 
nication, that  the  sensitive  laminie  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  sole  were  lacerated ;  and 
it  is  in  these  parts  that  the  impeifections 
exist. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your's  obhged, 

B.   CABTLKDai. 

7b  Mr.  Morton. 

P.S. — Perhaps  I  should  have  stated,  that  the  yet  imperfectly- 
formed  wall  not  admitting  of  the  insertion  of  nails  all  aronnd  it, 
the  shoe  is  held  on  partiy  by  nails  and  partly  by  a  strap  attached 
to  it  bound  round  the  coronet. 


4. — Cab*  or  Hturophobia  (Rabibb)  in  a  Hobsk. 

By  Mr.  W.  RAnnALL. 

P/ynUMtA,  May  8,  1844. 
Dear  Sir, — Havino  been  called,  a  short  time  since,  to  see  a 
very  int^-eating  case  of  hydrophobia  in  a  horse,  and  not  having 
Been  a  similar  one  recorded,  I  am  induced  to  give  you  a  rough 
sketch  of  it,  which,  if  you  deem  it  worthy,  you  are  quite  at  liberty 
to  insert  in  the  TratMCtions  of  the  Asiociation.     The  subject  was 
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a  roan  pony»  twelve  years  of  age,  broken  winded,  and  occasionally 
used  in  saddle  and  harness,  his  work,  on  an  average,  not  exceed- 
ing ten  miles  a*day.  He  had  been  kept  in  the  stable  during  the 
past  winter,  and  fed  on  ordinary  diet.  He  was  the  property  of 
Mr.  Newton,  a  clergyman  residing  about  three  miles  from  Fly*- 
mouth,  and  his  natural  temper  was  very  good.  Mr.  N.  had  a 
Blenheim  spaniel  that  had  been  bitten  by  a  hound  about  a  fortnight 
previous  to  the  pony  ahewing  any  s3nnptom8  of  disease.  The 
beagle  being  known  at  the  time  to  be  hydrophobic,  both  dogs  were 
destroyed  on  the  following  day,  and  both  had  access  to  the  stable 
in  which  the  pony  was  kept ;  but  neither  of  them  waa  seen  to  bite 
the  pony.  On  Monday,  March  let,  the  pcmy  was  observed  to  be 
dull  and  off  his  feed,  .when  he  was  sent  to  Plymouth  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  groom  in  a  livery  stable.  During  the  whole 
of  Monday  he  frequently  made  attempts  to  stale,  passing  small 
quantities  of  urine  at-  a  time,  which  was  of  a  high  colour,  and  a 
tremulous  motion  pervaded  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  shoulders. 
In  the  evening  the  groom  bled  him  to  the  extent  of  three  quarts, 
and  gave  him  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  potash  in  a  quart  of  gruel. 
The  animal,  however,  would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  lie  down,  but 
stood  still,  and  appeared  very  dull.  On  Tuesday  he  made  several 
attempts  to  drink,  but  would,  after  sipping  once  or  twice,  desist 
from  any  further  attempt  to  swallow,  and  commence  rubbing  his 
lips  and  month  on  the  top  of  the  pail,  as  though  he  would  fain  drink, 
but  dare  not  attempt  it.  The  bowels  being  constipated,  a  ball 
composed  of  four  drachms  of  Barbadoes  aloes  waa  given  him.  and 
an  injection  thrown  up,  which  brought  away  a  few  hardened 
freces.  On  Wednesday  morning  the  groom  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  peculiar  bright  or  rather  wild  appearance  of  his 
eyes,  he  knowing  the  general  nauseating  effects  of  the  agent  that 
had  been  given.  The  bowels  not  having  responded,  six  ounces  of 
castor  oil  were  exhibited,  and  another  injection  thrown  up.  Urine 
of  a  healthy  appearance  was  voided  two  or  three  times  during 
the  day,  and  much  flatus  passed.  At  eig^t  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  the 
symptoms  became  more  urgent.  He  commenced  jumping  from  one 
side  of  the  stall  to  the  other ;  the  respiration  was  laboured,  and 
he  was  seen  frequently  biting  his  fore  legs  and  sides,  and  even  bit 
a  piece  of  integument,  the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  off  his  near  knee : 
all  the  muscles  in  the  region  of  the  head,  neck,  chest,  and  shoul- 
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ders  were  in  a  state  of  convulsive  tremor.  He  wba  again  bled 
to  the  extent  of  five  quarts,  shortly  after  whidi»  aa  he  became 
much  worse,  I  was  requested  to  see  him  for  the  first  time. 
When  I  arrived,  in  order  to  prevent  his  luting  himself,  he  had 
been  muzzled.  On  approaching  him  with  a  light  in  my  hand,  he 
made  a  sadden  dash  at  me,  as  far  as  his  halter  would  allow  him  to 
jump.  On  watching  him  a  short  time,  I  pronounced  him  to  be 
labouring  under  hydrophobia.  His  respiration,  at  times,  was  very 
laborious,  which  evidently  came  on  in  fits.  These  convulsive  fits 
returned  at  intervals  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  each 
succeeding  one  being  more  intense  in  its  nature  than  the  one 
which  had  preceded  it.  All  the  symptoms  were  aggravated  by 
throwing  open  the  door  of  the  stable  behind  him,  so  aa  to  allow 
a  current  of  air  to  fall  on  him.  In  the  violence  of  the  paroxysms 
he  would  suddenly  throw  himself  down  wi^  force  on  the  pave- 
ment, bite  the  muzzle,  and  atteiupt  to  bite  himself,  his  respi« 
ration  bemg  still  much  laboured ;  in  fact,  it  appeared  as  if  the 
glottis  partook  of  the  spasm,  for  he  would  produce  that  peculiar 
noise  in  respiration  which  is  heard  in  the  human  subject  when 
labouring  under  a  severe  attack  of  asthma.  He  continued  to  get 
worse  until  about  two  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning,  when  death 
put  an  end  to  his  sufferings,  which  were  of  the  most  fiight- 
fhl  character  I  ever  beheld.  On  the  following  day,  at  two 
o'clock,  twelve  hours  after  death,  a  post-mortem  examination  was 
made  of  the  body.  There  was  an  effusion  of  about  three  ounces 
of  serum  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain ;  but  die  substance 
of  the  brain  and  the  membranes  themselves  were  perfectly  healthy. 
The  vessels  of  the  glottis,  and  pharynx,  and  larynx,  were  highly 
congested,  and  small  spots  of  ecchymosis  existed,  particularly 
around  the  epiglottis ;  the  salivary  glands  were  considerably  in- 
jected ;  the  stomach  contained  a  quantity  of  crude  ingesta,  such 
as  half-masticated  hay  and  reeds,  and  a  slight  blush  of  inflamma- 
tion existed  on  the  mucous  coat.  The  abdominal  viscera  were 
all  perfectly  healthy ;  the  whole  of  the  theca  vertebralis  was  con- 
sideraUy  injected,  as  were  the  pleurae  and  peritoneum  reflected 
over  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebra ;  but  the  other  portions  of 
these  membranes  were  perfectly  normal  in  appearance. 

Hydrophobia  has  been  raging  to  a  fearful  extent  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  last  six  months :  two  or  three  deaths  have  oc- 

VOL.  I.  M 
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curred.  in  the  human  subject.     One  poor  man  I  witnessed  the 
death  of,  whose  agonies  I  shall  never  forget. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I  did  not  inoculate  an  old  horse  or 
an  ass  with  the  saliva  taken  from  the  pony  whose  case  I  have  just 
described,  as  it  would  tend  to  decide  the  question,  whether  hydro- 
phobia be  a  disease  originating  in  the  canine  and  feline  species, 
and  incapable  of  being  communicated  by  animals  of  the  herbivor- 
ous and  graminivorous  tribes,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  conveyed 
by  any  infected  animal  to  animated  nature  throughout  the  whole 
creation. 

I  am, 

Your's  very  truly. 
T\)  Mr.  Morton. 

The  President. — ^The  peculiar  feature  of  this  case  is  the  rapidity 
vrith  which  the  symptoms  were  developed.  If  the  spaniel  which 
was  bitten  by  the  rabid  dog  was  destroyed  before  the  disease 
developed  itself,  then,  as  all  are  agreed,  that  previous  to  such 
development  the  bite  is  imioxious,  the  same  dog  that  bit  the 
spaniel  must  also  have  bitten  the  horse.  My  experience  con- 
vinces me  that  in  the  horse  rabies  is  not  exhibited  before  three 
weeks,  nor  later  than  seven  weeks  after  the  period  of  inoculation ; 
and  it  is  a  characteristic  of  that  disease  in  this  animal,  that  it 
is  always  accompanied  with  violence.  The  dog  is  not  always 
vicious.  In  the  dumb  stage  of  rabies  his  naturaUy  affectionate 
disposition  is  increased,  neither  is  the  aversion  to  water  in  the 
canine  species  a  symptom  of  rabies;  in  the  horse,  however, 
this  disease  sometimes  calls  forth  the  dread  of  fluids,  which  marks 
hydrophobia  in  the  human  subject,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
generates  a  malice  and  a  violence  that  render  every  precaution  on 
the  part  of  the  attendants  necessary.  So  great  is  this  violence  in 
some  cases,  that  I  well  remember  an  animal  which  I  attended  some 
years  since  biting  at  every  thing  around  him,  and  with  so  much  force 
that  the  incisor  teeth — strong  and  powerful  as  they  are — ^were 
by  his  desperate  efforts  actually  fractured  to  the  gums. 
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5. — ^A  Casb  of  Carcinoma  in  tuk  Brain  of  a  Horsx. 

* 

By  Mr.  R.  Barrow. 

Newmarket,  15M  May,  1844. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  sent  you  the  right  lateral  lobe  of  the  cere- 
bellum»  taken  from  a  mare,  which  appears  to  partake  of  a  carcino- 
matous character.  I  have  also  sent  that  portion  of  the  cranium 
to  which  the  carcinomatous  tumour  was  attached.  As  I  consider  it 
a  case  of  a  novel  description,  I  should  wish  you  to  lay  it  before  the 
Association.     The  particulars  of  the  case  I  will  send  in  a  few  days. 

I  remain, 

Your's  truly. 
To  Mr.  Morton. 

Newmarket,  May  23,  1844. 

Dear  Sir, — The  mare  to  which  I  alluded  in  a  former  letter  was 
seven  years  old,  and  of  a  plethoric  habit.  She  was  attacked,  Feb.  18, 
1844,  with  partial  paralysis :  she  was  then  almost  incapable  of 
standing,  and  when  caused  to  move,  threw  her  limbs  about  in  a 
very  ludicrous  manner.  Pulse  44,  full  and  bounding — bowels  con- 
stipated— respiration  undisturbed — appetite  unimpaired.  I  ab- 
stracted blood  to  the  amount  of  lb  xviij  before  I  made  any  impres- 
sion on  the  pulse  ;  administered  a  brisk  purgative,  threw  up  fre- 
quent enemas,  and  limited  the  diet  to  bran  mashes.  Under  this 
treatment,  with  the  occasional  exhibition  of  small  doses  of  aloes, 
she  apparently  recovered.  On  March  the  4th  she  had  a  recur- 
rence of  the  attack.  The  same  treatment  was  had  recourse  to, 
with  the  exception  that  the  bleeding  was  not  carried  to  such  an 
extent,  and  she  again,  to  all  appearance,  recovered ;  at  any  rate,  she 
took  her  usual  exercise,  and  was  being  prepared  for  work.  On 
April  the  1 6th  the  mare  again  relapsed,  and  was  sent  to  our  in- 
firmary. The  instability  of  her  movements  was  the  same  as  pre- 
viously described,  but  the  paralysis  was  confined  to  the  off  side. 
I  now  inserted  setons  on  each  side  of  her  poll  and  under  the  jaw, 
and  repeatedly  applied  blisters  to  the  whole  course  of  the  spine,  and 
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gave  repeated  doses  of  aloes,  so  as  to  overcome  the  constipation  of 
the  bowels,  which  had  become  exceedingly  obstinate.  But  little 
relief  being  afforded,  I  determined  on  trying  the  efiects  of  strich- 
nia,  and  gave  it  in  gr.ij  doses  twice  a-day,  increasing  the  dose  un- 
til she  took  ten  grains  daily,  but  without  any  apparent  effect ;  in 
fact,  the  instability  became  daily  more  manifest.  The  disease 
at  length  degenerated  into  a  complete  case  of  hemiplegia,  attack- 
ing the  off  side  of  the  body.  The  head  and  neck  were  drawn  to 
the  off  shoulder;  the  eyeball  was  sunk  deeply  downwards  and 
inwards  within  the  orbit,  occlusion  of  the  nostril  existed,  and  sen- 
sation was  destroyed  on  the  affected  side.  The  case  being  now 
utterly  hopeless,  I  recommended  the  owner  to  have  her  destroyed, 
which  was  accordingly  done. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  vis- 
cera were  perfectly  normal.  There  was  efiiision  to  a  considerable 
extent  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  likewise  within  the 
sheath  of  the  medulla  spinalis ;  there  was,  also,  softening  of  the 
substance  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  carcinoma  of  the  right  lobe 
of  the  cerebeUum. 

I  have  always  understood  and  observed,  that  disease  of  one  side 
of  the  brain  generally  affects  the  opposite  side  of  the  body ;  but 
this  case  is  an  exception.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  sufficient  time 
to  expatiate  more  fiilly  upon  this  interesting  case ;  and,  therefore, 
must  leave  the  members  of  the  Association  to  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions. 

.  I  remain, 

Your's  sincerely. 

My  dear  Sir,  Newmarket,  May  29th,  1844. 

I  regret  I  was  not  sufficiently  explicit  in  my  last  communication. 
I,  however,  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  shew  I  am  right,  although 
there  appears  a  Httle  discrepancy.  The  Umbs  on  the  off  or  right 
side  of  the  body  were  certainly  rendered  utterly  powerless ;  for 
when  she  attempted  to  move  she  ftdrly  pulled  them  after  her ;  but 
the  limbs  on  the  near  or  left  side  retained  their  power  of  motion 
to  the  last.  The  head  and  neck,  being  drawn  towards  the  off  or 
right  shoulder,  impresses  you  with  the  idea  that  the  paralysis  was 
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on  the  near  or  left  aide :  it  may  be  so,  as  far  as  the  moscles  of* 
the  neck  are  concerned ;  bat  it  was  not  so  with  the  head ;  the 
eye  on  the  right  side  being  so  depressed  within  the  orbit  that  the 
tram^Morent  cornea  was  nearly  hidden  from  view*  the  right  nostril 
was  also  collapsed;  and  these  symptoms,  in  conjunction  witii 
paFBlysiB  of  the  limbs  on  one  side,  warranted  me,  I  think,  in  con* 
sidering  it  a  case  of  hemiplegia,  attacking  the  off  or  right  side  of 
the  body.  May  not  that  peculiarity  of  the  neck  be  occasioned  by 
the  pressure  of  the  fluid  at  some  particular  part  ?  Sengation,  too,  was 
destroyed  on  the  right  side  only.  J  think  it  necessary  to  state  that 
she  took  the  strychnia  for  the  period  of  three  weeks. 

Now,  I  think  I  have  answered  your  questions,  and,  I  trust,  to  your 
satisfiEu^tion;  but  I  am  fearful  I  am  giving  you  unnecessary  trouble. 

I  am, 

Your's  most  sincerely, 

Richard  Barrow. 
Mr.  W.  J.  T.  Morton. 

The  President. — ^As  has  been  stated,  on  reading  Mr.  Barrow's 
description  of  this  case,  which  presents  so  many  peculiarities,  I 
coidd  not  forbear  requesting  further  particulars ;  for,  at  first,  I 
candidly  confess  I  was  doubtful  whether,  in  the  haste  of  writing, 
some  mistake  had  not,  unintentionally,  been  made.  The  peculi- 
arities to  which  I  allude  are  these ; — ^the  head  was  drawn  to  the 
right  side,  yet  the  right  limbs  were  paralyzed.  Mr.  Barrow,  also, 
in  his  last  commxmication,  informs  us  that  the  right  eye  was  drawn 
within  the  orbit,  while  the  nostril  on  the  same  side  was  collapsed .  I 
can  bear  testimony  to  Mr.  Barrow  being  a  most  minute  observer,  a 
I  gentleman  of  the  strictest  veracity,  and  a  practitioner  of  unquestion- 

\  aide  talent.   There  is,  therefore,  in  my  mind,  no  room  to  doubt  the 

correctness  of  the  description  he  has  favoured  us  with.  It  remains 
only  for  us  to  endeavour  to  account  for  symptoms  which,  however 
contradictory  they  may  appear,  we  may  rest  assured  existed.  In  the 
head  of  the  same  animal  we  hear  of  spasm  and  of  palsy  too;  pi'ecisely 
opposite  conditions  present  at  the  same  time.  Nor  is  that  all. 
In  the  trunk  also  there  was  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  with  a  loss  of  power  and  sensibility 
in  both  the  extremities  of  the  same  side.     It  was,  therefore,  a 
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case  of  partial  paralysis,  associated  with  spasm,  rather  than  one  of 
pure  hemiplegia;  and  in  the  partiality  the  disease  manifested,  as  it 
vrere,  for  particular  parts  and  organs,  the  history  of  the  case  becomes 
important  and  extraordinary.  It  merits  our  most  patient  investi- 
gation. The  mare  was  first  attacked  in  February  last.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  gait  was^then  the  leading  symptom ;  for,  although  the 
bowels  were  constipated,  the  pulse  was  but  44,  and  the  breathing 
not  accelerated.  The  affection  of  the  limbs  Mr.  Barrow  refers  to 
the  brain,  and  by  appropriate  and  active  means  succeeds  in  re- 
moving it.  The  animal  is  seemingly  restored,  and  her  owner  again 
puts  her  to  work.  The  interval  of  apparent  health,  however,  was 
but  short :  a  fortnight  only  elapsed  between  the  date  of  her  first 
seizure  and  the  commencement  of  the  second  attack.  Again  Mr. 
Barrow's  assistance  is  sohcited,  and  once  more  his  skill  restores 
the  animal  to  her  master,  seemingly  cured.  The  mare  is  being 
prepared  for  work  when  the  symptoms  for  the  third  time  return, 
and  in  a  more  aggravated  form.  It  is  during  this  third  attack 
that  those  peculiar  and  contradictory  states  of  the  same  side  of  the 
body  appeared.  The  measures  resorted  to  for  her  refief  present 
no  novelty  :  they  were,  however,  appropriate  and  energetic ;  but 
fedling  to  produce  any  beneficial  effect,  Mr.  Barrow  advised  the 
owner  to  have  the  animal  destroyed.  That  advice  was  followed, 
and  what  does  the  post-mortem  examination  present  ?  Fluid  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain  and  theca  vertebralis,  with  softening  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  the  tumomr  now  before  us  growing  from  the 
floor  of  the  cranium. 

The  surface  of  the  tumour  is  marked  by  many  vessels ;  and  its 
substance  consists  of  several  lobes  of  unequal  size  held  together 
by  arteries  and  veins  with  their  connecting  cellular  investment. 
It  is  firm,  almost  hard  to  the  touch,  and  on  cutting  into  it,  I  find 
it  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  condensed  tissue,  within  which  cells 
and  granules  can  be  perceived.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Barrow,  that  it 
it  is  of  a  carcinomatous  nature.  This  cancerous  growth  was  placed 
between  the  basilar  process  of  the  occiput  and  the  petrous  temporal 
bone.  *  It  overlaid  and  obliterated  the  foramen  lacera  basis  cranii, 
pressing  against  the  cerebral  surface  of  the  right  side  of  the 
cranium.  The  internal  auditory  meatus  is  filled  with  its  substance, 
and  Nature,  striving  to  remedy  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  obHtera- 
tion  of  the  important  cavity  through  which  the   eighth  pair  of 
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nerves  emerges  and  from  which  the  jugular  vein  takes  its  origin^ 
has  absorbed  that  part  of  the  cranium  which  surrounds  and  com- 
pletes the  lingual  foramen,  seeking  thereby  to  provide  an  exit  for 
the  blood,  which  otherwise  might  have  produced  a  fatal  congestion. 
The  lingual  foramen  and  the  foramen  laoera  basis  cranii  have  be- 
come, as  it  were,  fused  together,  and  as  that  part  of  the  jugular 
attached  to  the  portion  of  skull  before  us  appears  pervious,  it 
is  through  this  abnormal  channel  the  venous  blood  must  have 
flowed.  Congestion,  therefore,  was  no  cause  of  the  symptoms 
produced  by  the  disease.  We  are  deprived  of  this  ready  and 
acceptable  source  of  explanation  for  almost  every  kind  of  cerebral 
disturbance. 

Let  ns,  then,  reflect,  and  we  shall  perceive  the  disease  was  in  the 
first  instance  limited  to  the  cerebellum,  and,  being  probably  of  a 
subacate  inflammatory  nature,  yielded  to  treatment.  It  vras  after- 
wards that  the  surrounding  parts  became  involved,  and  then  the 
best  directed  and  most  energetic  measures  afforded  no  relief. 

But,  conjoined  with  the  cerebral  tumour,  the  post-mortem  shewed 
the  spinal  marrow  to  be  softened ;  and  to  this,  I  think,  we  must 
attribute  the  paralysis  of  the  extremities.  The  softening  may, 
perhaps,  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  the  general  derangement  pro- 
duced in  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems  by  the  fluid  deposited 
in  the  theca  vertebralis  and  the  cranial  disease.  The  tumour  must 
have  caused  excessive  cerebral  disturbance.  The  whole  of  the 
brain  on  the  right  side  must  have  been,  sympathetically,  more  or 
less  involved ;  but  to  the  parts  removed  from  absolute  pressure  the 
effect  would  probably  be  of  an  exciting  nature.  Now,  gentlemen, 
the  motor  nerves  of  the  orbit,  being  placed  anterior  to  the  cerebel- 
lum, were  involved,  but  not  paralyzed.  Spasm  was  the  result  of 
^e  excited  actiou ;  and  thus  the  globe  of  the  eye  was  drawn  in- 
ward. But  the  portio  dura,  which  supplies  the  lips  and  face  with 
motion,  compressed  by  the  abnormal  growth,  was,  as  it  were,  tied 
within  a  ligature,  and  utterly  incapacitated  from  performing  its 
fonction.  To  the  pressure,  therefore,  of  the  tumour  I  attribute 
^e  paralysis  of  the  lips  and  nostril :  by  the  excited  action  or  in- 
flammation accompanying  the  growth,  I  account  for  the  spasm 
of  the  ocular  muscles,  the  motor  nerves  of  which  were  placed  be- 
yond the  neach  of  pressure.  The  compression  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata on  the  right  side,  on  the  principle  of  the  decussation  of  its 
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fibres,  satisfiactorily  explains  the  loss  of  resistant  contractility  in 
the  muscles  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck ;  while  the  nerves  on  the 
right  side  may  have  shared  in  the  stimulating  efiect  which  operated 
on  those  originating  in  the  anterior  of  the  brain. 

It  is  far  too  common  a  practice  to  associate  every  nervous  disor- 
der with  the  loss  of  power  or  sensibility.  Too  often  is  it  forgotten 
that  excess  is  as  much  a  symptom  of  disease  as  diminution.     Ple- 
thora and  atrophy  are  alike  S3rmptomatic  of  derangement.    Health 
is  the  equilibrium ;  and  whatever  sways  the  balance,  no  matter  to 
which  side  the  beam  inclines,  originates  disorder.     The  over-nice, 
who  picks  his  food  and  complains  that  all  he  tastes  is  badly  fla- 
voured,— ^that  sensitive  i^petite  is  as  much  diseased  as  is  the  one 
who  ravenously  swallows  every  species  of  provender,  regardless 
of  its  quality,  so  that  it  will  but  fill  his  stomach.    It  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  that  the  two  opposite  extremes  often  tend  to  produce 
the  same  result.     And  in  nervous  pathology,  excessive  action — 
exemplified  in  tetanus — or  loss  of  action,  as  in  paralysis,  are  alike 
symptoms  that  demand  the  serious  attention  of  the  practitioner. 
In  the  one  case  his  efibrts  must  be  directed  to  abate  the  increased 
energy  of  the  vital  force,  which  is  rapidly  hurrying  the  animal  on  to 
dissolution ;  and,  in  the  other,  he  is  required  to  excite  and  rouse  the 
declining  embers  of  vitality,  so  as,  in  either  case,  to  restore  that 
equilibrium  of  power  between  the  laws  of  chemistry  and  the  laws  of 
life  which  we  usually  denominate  health.     It  is  not  always  in  cases 
of  cerebral  injury  that,  even  where  pressure  maybe  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  exist,  we  may  with  certainty  predict  paralysis  as  the  ter- 
mination.    This  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  an  interesting 
case  which,  at  the  conclusion  of  last  session,  was  treated  in  this  in- 
firmary : — ^A  horse  was  admitted  which  had  received  a  kick  upon 
the  forehead,  by  which  the  frontal  bones  were  injured.     Examina- 
tion of  the  wound  detected  a  slight  fissure  in  the  bone,  inclining  to 
the  right  side  of  the  cranium.     The  pulse  was  somewhat  accele- 
rated, and  the  constitutional  excitement  was  by  no  means  great ; 
the  chief  symptom  being  an  almost  incessant  turning  of  the  head 
towards  the  side,  and  always  in  the  same  direction.     He  would, 
also,  protrude  the  nose  and  curl  the  lip,  while  the  ears  were  laid 
backward ;  and  as  his  gaze  was  not  of  the  unconscious  nature 
that  denotes  mental  derangement,-  but  indicated  design,  as  if  the 
animal  would  by  the  action  have  pointed  to  the  seat  of  pain,  it  be- 
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came  difficult  not  to  believe  he  laboured  under  some  abdominal 
affection.  No  one  who  had  not  seen  the  wound  upon  the  forehead 
could,  by  the  symptoms,  have  arrived  at  any  other  condusion ;  a 
correct  diagnosis,  therefore,  was  attended  with  some  difficulty.  It 
is  true  that  no  lesion  connected  with  the  cranium  can  be  so  slight  as 
not  to  demand  attention.  Nevertheless,  I  have  removed  large  por- 
tions of  the  cerebrum  in  various  animals,  and  apparently  with  httle 
pain  or  inconvenience  to  them;  yet  we  know  the  organ  that  thus  per- 
mits its  integrity  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  knife,  may,  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  substance  so  minute  as  to  excite  our  wonder,  be  irrepara- 
bly injured.  Such  considerations  made  me  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  wound  upon  the  forehead  in  this  case.  The  surrounding  in- 
tegument was  slightly  swollen,  and  indicated  the  presence  of  an 
imprisoned  fluid ;  I  therefore  enlarged  the  orifice,  and  let  out  a 
small  portion  of  pus,  which  was  dark  in  colour,  and  had  a  some- 
what foetid  odour.  By  this  operation  a  larger  suriieu^  of  the  bone 
was  exposed,  which  was  found  to  be  denuded  of  its  pericranium 
and  softened,  but  no  depression  of  it  was  detectible.  The  ani- 
mal was  bled,  an  aperient  administered,  and  constant  foment- 
ations were  apphed  to  the  forehead.  On  the  foUowing  day  the 
bowels  responded  to  the  medicine,  and  the  horse  appeared  to  im- 
prove under  the  treatment.  Still  the  locality  of  the  injury,  and 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  diseased  bone,  made  me  dubious  of 
the  successful  termination  of  the  case.  The  patient,  however, 
continued  for  several  days  without  any  material  change  of  symp- 
toms, other  than  the  contraction  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  and 
a  diminution  of  the  discharge.  The  peculiar  symptom  of  pointing 
his  nose  to  his  abdomen  was  as  frequent  as  ever,  yet  his  evacua- 
tions were  regular,  his  respiration  undisturbed,  and  his  appetite 
good.  He  would  often  take  rest  by  lying  down  in  his  box,  and 
exhibit  no  restlessness  beyond  turning  his  head  to  his  side.  The 
pulse,  even  now,  was  but  little  quickened,  and  evinced  its  nor- 
mal force.  It  was  thought  advisable  by  some  parties  who  saw 
the  case  to  trephine  the  cranium  ;  but  several  consultations  being 
held  by  Professors  Sewell,  Simonds,  and  m3r8elf,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  performing  this  operation,  and,  taking  into  consideration 
the  non-existence  of  depression  and  the  extent  of  the  softened 
surface  of  bone,  we  could  not  see  any  thing  to  warrant  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposal.     Trephining  the  cranium  is  a  more  safe  and 

VOL.  I.  N 
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simple  operation  when  performed  on  the  human  subject  than 
it  can  possibly  be  rendered  to  the  horse.  The  patient  is  more 
susceptible  of  control ;  and  to  jag  the  dura  mater  with  the  instru- 
ment, or  plunge  it  into  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  accidents, 
which  the  struggles  of  an  animal  might  easily  occasion,  would 
greatly  endanger  the  case,  and  probably  place  the  operator  in  no 
very  enviable  situation.  The  surgeon,  however,  should  have  the 
heart  of  a  Uon,  and,  had  there  been  no  other  objections,  I  should 
not  have  hesitated.  Again ;  the  cranium  of  man  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, free  from  muscular  attachment ;  that  of  the  horse  is  entirely 
covered  by  a  muscle  second  to  none  in  the  whole  body  in  vascular- 
ity, and  as  constantly  and  actively  employed  as  any  other,  if  we  ex- 
cept those  of  organic  Ufe ; — I  mean  the  temporalis.  To  cut  through 
and  remove  a  large  portion  of  the  substance  of  this  muscle  was  a 
proceeding  which  I  thought  required  a  pressing  necessity  for  its 
justification,  and,  had  it  been  safely  effected,  and  the  operation  even 
successfully  concluded,  I  could  not  forget  that  the  cranial  bones 
are  never  reproduced.  A  horse  with  a  hole  in  his  skull,  or  a 
cavity  simply  closed  by  skin  and  membrane,  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  a  creature  unfitted  for  the  safe  uses  of  his  master.  When  we 
consider  how  frequently  the  head  of  the  horse  is  struck,  and  how 
much  it  is  subjected  to  pressure  and  irritation  caused  by  the  har- 
ness, it  certainly  appears  to  me  that  the  entirety  of  the  normal  pro- 
tection is  not  more  than  equal  to  the  efficient  protection  of  the 
brain.  Moreover,  the  relative  position  of  the  veterinary  and  the 
human  practitioner  is  very  different.  Let  the  one  but  save  the 
life,  even  though  he  leave  the  body  powerless  and  the  mind  vacant, 
gratitude  and  reward  are  heaped  upon  him :  but  of  us  it  is  de- 
manded not  simply  to  preserve  existence ; — the  horseman  does  not 
ask  us  merely  to  prolong  the  life  of  his  faithful  servant,  but  to 
renew  and  to  restore  those  energies  that  render  the  animal's  eer-^ 
vices  of  value  to  him.  We  may  subdue  the  disease,  remove  all 
danger,  yet  if  we  leave  the  activity  or  intelligence  of  our  patient 
weaker  than  before,  no  matter  how  much  we  may  have  striven  to 
avert  those  consequences,  the  owner  looks  at  the  bill,  and,  at  the 
lessened  value  of  his  servant,  adds  up  the  two  amounts,  and  by 
the  total  estimates  the  veterinary  surgeon's  professional  labour. 
It  is  not  with  life  then,  but  with  pounds  shillings  and  pence,  we 
have  to  deal,  and  we  have  always  to  calculate  how  much  we  can 
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save  when  a  case  is  undertaken.  Thus,  then,  as  I  felt  that  a  horse 
that  had  been  trephined  on  the  cranium,  even  though  the  operation 
were  attended  with  the  most  successful  result  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  it,  would  be  greatly  lessened  in  value,  I  thought  it 
better  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  case,  which  did  not  at  that 
time  present  any  very  urgent  symptoms. 

Six  or  seven  days  after  his  admission,  the  horse  during  the 
night  became  extremely  violent.  The  watchman  immediately 
gave  the  alarm,  and  without  loss  of  time,  though  certainly  at  con- 
siderable hazard,  he  was  bled  from  the  jugular  vein.  How  much 
blood  was  extracted  I  cannot  say — ^the  stream  was  allowed  to  flow 
until  the  animal  fell.  The  orifice  was  then  pinned  up :  shortly  after- 
wards he  arose,  and  was  removed  to  a  larger  box,  when  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms  became  increased — he  again  fell,  and 
was  secured ;  but  no  time  was  afforded  us  to  adopt  any  further 
treatment,  as  in  a  very  short  time  he  died,  exhibiting  the  most 
violent  symptoms  of  phrenzy. 

The  post-mortem  examination  exhibited  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen  and  thorax  healthy.  A  large  extent  of  surface  of  the 
frontal,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  parietal  bones,  inclining  to 
the  right  side  of  the  head  were  found  softened ;  while  upon  the 
internal  surface,  both  facial  and  cranial,  of  the  frontal  bones,  there 
was  observed  an  extensive  osseous  deposit,  proving  that  the  inter- 
nal inflammation  had  been  considerable.  The  dura  mater  was  much 
injected,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum  an  abscess  contain- 
ing about  two  drachms  of  pus,  in  a  well-defined  cavity,  was  found. 
The  vessels  ramifying  in  the  substance  of  the  right  hemisphere 
were  dilated  and  engorged  with  blood,  and,  by  comparison,  it  was 
easily  perceived  that  the  diseased  side  of  the  brain  was  considerably 
enlarged.    (See  engraving,  fig,  \.J 

In  this  case,  then,  pressure  was  present :  yet  it  was  unattended 
with  any  loss  of  action ;  indeed,  action  in  excess  was  developed  dur- 
ing theprogpressof  the  disease,  phrenitis  in  its  most  acute  form  mark- 
ing the  termination  of  the  case.  The  pressure  had  been  gradual, 
and  to  this  the  brain  had  accommodated  itself.  It  is  surprising  how 
great  an  extent  of  gradual  pressure  the  brain  can  sustain  without 
giving  rise  to  functional  disorder,  and  equally  wonderful  is  the 
slight  amount  of  sudden  concussion  which  may   deprive  it   of 
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vitality.  In  Mr.  Barrow's  case  the  pressure  was  endured  till  the 
^owth  of  the  tumour  positively  compressed  the  nerves ;  and  in  it 
we  must  remember  relief  was  afforded  twice  by  treatment,  though 
in  neither  instance  can  we  believe  the  means  had  recourse  to  re- 
tarded the  growth  of  the  tumour.  In  the  case  of  cerebral  abscess 
which  I  have  just  related,  the  pressure  was  of  secondary  importance ; 
the  spread  of  inflammation  consequent  on  the  suppurative  action 
producing  phrenitic  s3anptoms  in  their  most  active  and  violent  form. 


6. — A  Cask  of  Diseased  Hock. 
By  Mr.  J.  Tombs. 

My  dear  Sir,  Pershore,  Sept.  10/A,  1844. 

I  HAVE  sent  per  rail* road  the  off  hock  of  a  half-bred  mare.  It 
was  kicked  on  the  outside  about  a  month  ago  ;  and  there  has  been 
a  copious  discharge  of  synovia  ever  since.  The  usual  remedies 
were  resorted  to,  which  proved  ineffectual.  The  hock  being  so  ex- 
tensively diseased,  I  considered  it  advisable  to  have  the  animal 
destroyed.  I  have  forwarded  the  diseased  specimen,  thinking  it 
might  be  serviceable  to  some  of  the  junior  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation. 

I  am,  dear  Su-, 

Your's  very  truly. 
To  Mr.  W.  J.  T.  Morton. 

This  morbid  specimen  having  been  examined  by  Mr.  Mayhew, 
he  found  a  small  opening  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the  joint,  from 
which  there  was  an  exudation  of  laudable  pus.  The  hock  was 
much  swollen,  and,  on  removing  the  skin,  an  extensive  patch 
(about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand)  of  inflammation  was  ob- 
served. This  patch  of  inflammation  was  of  a  dark  colour,  loose 
and  fibrous,  presenting  an  appearance  of  having  contained  fluid, 
but  none  was  present:  around  this  part,  running  between  and 
beneath  the  tendon  and  Ugaments,  was  a  considerable  quantity  of 
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laudable  pus,  which,  however,  seemed  to  take  no  definite  direction, 
but  appeared  to  be  indiscriminately  distributed  over  nearly  the 
entire  joint.  Alter  the  removal  of  the  skin,  the  bone  could  be 
plainly  felt  by  the  probe  being  passed  down  the  tube  of  the  ex- 
ternal orifice. 

On  cutting  into  the  superior  synovial  sac,  a  large  quantity  of 
dark-coloured  opaque  fluid  escaped  ;  and  the  internal  surface  of 
the  membrane  was  discoloured,  inflamed,  and  in  places  had  begun 
to  granulate.  The  cartilage  on  the  tibia  and  astragalus  was  in 
some  parts  absorbed,  in  others  ulcerated,  while  in  some  parts  it 
was  discoloured,  and  shewed  the  inflamed  boDe  beneath  it.  No 
fracture  could  be  detected. 


7. — Case  of  Rupturkd  Rsctitm. 

By  Mr,  J.  Woodger. 

Sir,  Paddington,  Aug.  25,  1844. 

I  HAVB  sent  some  morbid  parts,  with  the  history  of  a  case  which 
I  think  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  members  of  the  Veterinary 
Association.  It  is  that  of  a  ruptured  rectum,  which,  as  you  per- 
ceive, was  caused  by  a  part  of  an  oat- hair  calculus  that  had  be- 
come separated  from  the  remaining  portion  lodged  in  the  colon, 
and,  having  passed  on  to  this  intestine,  it  became  impacted  there 
until  rupture  ensued,  which  I  think  was  caused  by  the  animal's 
suddenly  falling  down. 

The  subject  from  which  it  was  taken  was  an  aged  chestnut 
horse.  He  was  brought  at  three  o'clock,  p.m.,  on  Friday  after- 
noon last,  to  my  infirmary.  The  symptoms  then  present  were 
those  generally  exhibited  in  spasmodic  colic.  He  was  attacked  at 
seven  o'clock,  a.m.  ;  but  the  owner  neglected  to  send  for  medical 
assistance  until  the  above  period.  Not  the  least  hope  of  my 
patient  recovering  was  entertained  by  me  when  I  first  saw  him, 
and  he  died  three  hours  after  he  was  admitted. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — The  abdomen  was  nearly  full  of 
dark-coloured  fluid,  which  had  escaped  from  the  rupture  in  the 
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rectum,  caused  as  Lhave  already  stated.  The  other  portion  of  the 
calculus  I  found  in  the  colon :  the  peritoneum,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  large  intestines,  presented  a  very  intense  degree  of 
inflammation. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humhle  servant. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND  EXTRACTS. 

Cask  of  Ossification  op  the  Crrbbbllum  of  a  Horsb. 

By  Professor  Sbwbll. 

In  the  museums  of  the  universities  of  Milan  in  Italy,  and 
Upsal  in  Sweden,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  private  individual  in 
this  country,  to  which  publicity  has  been  given  in  an  early  number 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association^  are 
specimens  of  ossified  brains  of  oxen ;  at  least  these  morbid  growths 
are  so  designated.  They  appear  to  me  to  be  osseous  tumours  pro- 
ceeding from  the  inner  table  of  the  skull,  and,  as  the  brain  is 
displaced  by  them,  so  they  fill  up  the  cranial  cavity.  The  present 
case  is  altogether  dissimilar  to  these,  and  it  occurred  in  the  horse. 

The  preparation  was  sent  to  me,  several  years  since,  by  Mr. 
Child,  V.S.,  when  he  was  residing  near  High  Wycombe. 

The  entire  brain  was  forwarded ;  but  the  cerebrum  and  medulla 
oblongata  were  so  much  crushed  that  not  any  thing  definite  was 
observable,  except  what  appeared  to  be  granules  of  ossific  deposi- 
tions pervading  their  structure.  The  cerebellum,  however,  was 
solid ;  thus  it  preserved  its  form,  and  so  dense  was  it,  that  it  had 
been  sawn  through  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  These  have 
been  carefully  preserved  by  me ;  for  I  believe  the  specimen  to  be 
unique  in  this  country,  a  similar  one  not  being  found  in  the 
museums  of  the  college  of  physicians  or  of  surgeons. 

The  history  of  the  case,  which  accompanied  the  preparation,  is 
briefly  this : — ^The  horse  was  observed  to  be  extremely  lethargic 
and  inactive  for  some  weeks,  when  he  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  country  practitioner.     The  treatment  had  recourse  to  is  not 
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known ;  but  tlie  symptoms  continued  to  increase  in  urgency  until 
they  indicated  phrenitis.  The  animal  appeared  to  be  almost  bUnd, 
and  when  moving  about  he  would  unconsciously  strike  his  head 
against  the  walls  of  the  place  in  which  he  was.  LTltimately,  he 
became  perfectly  comatose ;  then  paralysis  of  the  posterior  half  of 
the  body  and  limbs  supervened,  which  was  followed  by  delirium 
and  death. 

It  was  considered  a  case  of  what  is  termed  "  mad  staggers" 
by  the  older  practitioners,  but  not  of  an  ordinary  character,  on 
account  of  the  length  of  time  intervening  between  the  commence- 
ment and  termination  of  the  disease.  This  led  to  an  examination 
post-mortem,  when  the  brain  was  found  to  have  undergone  the 
peculiar  change  already  stated.  Unfortunately  it  was  removed 
by  a  person  unaccustomed  to  anatomical  investigations ;  it  was 
therefore  roughly  handled,  and,  being  shewn  to  Mr.  Child  as  a 
curiosity,  he  obtained  it,  and  kindly  transmitted  it  to  me. 

Having  forwarded  a  small  portion  of  the  abnormal  deposit 
to  Dr.  Prout,  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  the  following  commu- 
nication : — 

Sackville-street,  24th  Oct.,  1844. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  examined  the  small  fragment  of  the  tumour 
you  sent  me,  and  find  the  earthy  portion  of  the  mass  (amounting 
to  about  one-half  of  the  whole  by  estimation)  to  consist  of  bone 
earth,  or  phosphate  of  lime.  The  rest  is  animal  matter,  to  which 
I  cannot  venture  to  give  a  name,  except  that  a  small  portion  of 
it  appears  to  be  fat.  When  burnt,  the  earthy  matter  retained  the 
shape  of  the  original  fragment,  and,  on  examination  with  a 
magnifier,  appeared  to  have  a  structure  somewhat  analogous  to 
bone. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your's  very  truly, 

Wm.  Prout. 
To  W.  Seivell,  Esq, 

.  This  case  appearing  to  us  to  be  one  of  considerable  interest,  as 
well  as  one  of  most  unusual  occurrence,  we  have  been  induced 
to  solicit  Mr.  Ebrasmus  Wilson  to  subject  a  portion  of  the  cere- 
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bellum  to  microscopical  examination ;  which  he  has  most  obligingly 
done,  and,  in  addition,  he  has  given  us  drawings  of  the  same, 
which  we  have  made  a  part  of  the  engraved  plate,  and  to  which, 
with  the  explanations,  we  refer  our  readers.  (^See  plate,  fig.  SJ  In 
reference  to  the  structure  of  the  cerebral  tumour,  Mr.  Wilson  re- 
marks, "  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  cells  represented  in  figure  3 
are  nerve  cells,  with  altered  contents.  The  tumour  offered  some 
little  resistance  to  the  knife,  and  when  dried  was  brittle  and  light. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  proportion  of  the  calcareous 
matter  contained  in  the  cells,  I  requested  my  friend,  Mr.  Charles 
Swaisland,  to  submit  a  portion  of  it  to  chemical  analysis,  and  he 
finds  it  to  consist  of — 

Animal  matter 6 

Phosphate  of  lime    1 

Iron,  a  trace." 


Casr  of  large  Cystic  Calculus  voided  entire  by  a  Mare. 

By  Mr,  J.  R.  Jackson. 

52,  Coleshill-street,  Eaton-square,  17 tk  Oct.,  1844. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  present  to  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Vete- 
rinary College  the  accompanying  urinary  calculus,  which  was 
some  years  since  voided  by  a  beautiful  mare  in  my  presence. 

The  mare  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  and  passed  her  urine  with 
pain  and  difficulty.  Being  one  day  in  the  stable  with  her  owner, 
we  were  witnesses  to  the  violent  efforts  of  the  poor  animal,  whose 
straining  was  painful  to  behold :  after  waiting  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes, out  flew  a  calculus,  striking  the  stable  door  with  some 
force.  Its  exit  was  followed  by  a  very  copious  discharge  of  urine 
and  blood.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  mare  almost  immediately 
after  got  well.  I  kept  the  calculus,  and,  although  it  was  repeatedly 
washed,  worms  continued  to  be  engendered  on  its  surface  for  a 
long  time.     At  last  it  dried  thoroughly,  since  which  it  has  lost 
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somewhat  of  its  size  and  weight  by  the  disintegration  of  its  but 
slightly  adherent  mass. 

Trusting  this  trifle  may  be  worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  College, 

I  am.  Sir, 

To  Professor  Sewell.  Your  most  obedient. 

[This  calculus  is  probably  the  largest  ever  passed  through  the 
natural  channel — the  urethra — without  an  operation.  It  is  of  an 
ovoid  form,  has  aU  the  external  characters  of  the  concretions 
usually  met  with  in  the  bladder  of  the  horse,  weighs  5f  ounces 
troy,  and  consists  of  animal  matter  with  carbonate  of  lime.] 


Mackintosh's  Solution  op  Indian  Rubbbb  rbcommbndbd  fob 

STATING  THB  BSCAPB   OF  SyNOVIA  FBOM    OPBN  JoINTS. 

By  Mr.  T.  Kino. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Sept.  14,  1844. 

Dear  Sir, — I  fbbl  a  pleasure  in  communicating  to  you,  and 

through  you  to  the  profession,  that  I  have  lately  been  using 

Mackintosh's  solution  of  Indian  rubber  as  a  mechanical  agent  for 

arresting  synovial  discharges  from  the  joints,  &c.,  and  have  found 

it  answer  admirably.     My  mode  of  application  is  to  lay  a  good 

coating  of  it  upon  the  skin  surrounding  the  wound  regularly  for 

the  space  of  a  couple  of  inches  or  so ;  then  to  place  upon  that  a 

thin  pledget  of  dry  tow,  and  over  that  another  coating  of  the 

solution ;  then  a  second  pledget  of  tow  a  little  thicker  than  the 

first ;  and,  lastly,  in  cases  where  the  situation  admits  of  it,  a  good 

cotton  roller  bandage  well  put  on,  and  then  smeared  with  another 

coating  of  the  solution.     In  cases  where  it  is  not  practicable  to  put 

on  a  bandage,  I  simply  put  on  the  different  layers  of  tow  and 

solution,  which  adhere  invariably  much  firmer  than  any  thing  I 

have  ever  yet  used. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

To  Mr,  Morton.  Your's  very  truly. 

[We  think  the  above  plan  deserving  of  trial.  In  one  instance 
we  have  adopted  it,  and  the  success  attendant  warrants  us  to 
speak  in  commendation  of  it.] 

yoL.  I.  o 
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[The  following  note  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Read,  to  which 
we  give  immediate  insertion]  : — 

My  dear  Sir,  Crediton,  Dec.  14,  1844. 

In  my  paper  on  "  poisoning  by  yew,"  in  the  TranaactionM  of  the 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  I  perceive  from  the  last  number  of 
that  work  that  Mr.  Robb  cannot  have  carefully  read  the  preamble 
to  the  same,  it  being  there  distinctly  stated  the  animals  were 
feeding  on  straw,  consequently  the  word  leguminous  is  a  mistake. 
It  ought  to  have  been  the  stamineous  or  staminaceous  part  of  legU" 
mens  and  cereulea.  I  am  well  aware  that  pulse  contains  an 
abundant  supply  of  azotized  material;  and  if  Mr.  Robb  will 
peruse  the  volumes  of  The  Veterinarian,  and  take  a  little  time  in 
reading  them,  he  will  perceive  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  when 
yew  has  acted  as  a  poison,  it  was  when  there  was  a  want  of  albu- 
minous food  or  provender  that  the  animals  were  poisoned  by  it : 
however,  I  thank  Mr.  Robb  for  noticing  the  error. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your's  truly, 

ROBBRT  RbAD« 

To  Mr.  Morton. 

P.S. — ^WiU  you  please  correct  the  mistake  in  the  next  number 
of  the  TVansactions. 


On  thb  Classification,  Structurb,  and  Dbvblopmbnt  of  thb 

ECHINO-COCCUS  HoMINIS,    SHBWING  RBAtONS   FOR    RBGARDINO 
IT   AS    A    SPBCIBS    OF    CtSTICBRCUS. 

Undkr  the  above  title  a  papier  was  recently  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  by  Mr.  Erasniius 
Wilson ;  and  as  the  echino-coccus  hominis  differs  in  no  essential 
particulars  from  the  echino-coccus  veterinorum,  we  proceed  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  abstract  of  Mr.  Wilson's  paper,  published 
in  the  medical  journals. 

**  The  author  agrees  in  tha  opinion,  now  become  general,  of  the  tmiTer- 
saliiy  of  thin  curious  entozoon  in  the  sacs  of  the  common  acephalo-cyst,  but 
differs  with  all  preceding  writers  in  regarding  it  as  a  6xed  or  pedunculate  ani- 
mal in  its  perfect  state  as  well  as  in  its  undeveloped  form.     The  coses  in  which 
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it  was  observed,  were  the  common  hydatid  tumour  of  the  IWer.  The  little 
animal  measures  in  its  longest  diameter  from  ^fe  to  |^  of  an  inch,  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye,  and  is  enclosed  in  clusters  of  from  two  to 
one  hundred  in  a  proper  membrane,  which  is  developed  from  and  attached  by 
a  point  to  the  internal  membrane  of  the  acephalo-cyst  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  number  of  the  echino-oocci  coqtained  within  an  hydatid  tumour,  the  author 
counted  their  number  in  an  acephalo-cyst  of  about  the  sice  of  a  hazel-nut  In 
this  small  cyst  he  found  forty  clusters,  several  of  which  contained  eighty  in- 
dividuals, and  the  entire  number  of  echino-cocci  was  about  one  thousand.  The 
animal  is  found  in  two  states ;  namely,  a  contracted  and  an  elongated  state. 
In  the  latter  there  is  perceiyed  a  circlet  of  booklets  at  the  cephalic  extremity, 
with  four  suctorial  processes;  then  follows  a  cyst-like  body,  or  caudal  portion, 
into  which  the  cephalic  portion  is  drawn  in  the  contracted  state,  and  at  the 
caudal  extremity  is  the  peduncle.  After  giving  a  minute  description  of  the 
animal,  the  author  proceeds  to  describe  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
creature  after  death,  and  gives  a  full  account  of  the  progressive  stages  of  its 
development  The  author  considers  the  offices  of  the  booklets  and  suctorial 
processes  to  be  involved  in  obscucity,  the  creature  having  neither  mouth  nor 
organs  of  progression.  The  identity  of  structure  of  the  echino-coccus  with 
the  cysticercus  he  considers  to  be  complete,  and  proposes  for  it  the  name  of 
eysiicerau  peduneukUtts." 

We  cannot  pass  this  sabject  by  without  a  remark  on  the  un- 
expected testimony  which  Mr.  Wilson's  researches  afford  of  the 
independent  animality  of  the  acephalo-cyst.  It  has  been  a  question 
of  late  how  far  the  acephalo-cyst  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  animal 
at  all ;  but  the  existence  of  animals  so  highly  organized  as  the 
echino-coccus,  in  its  interior,  affords  sufficient  proof  of  that  being 
the  case.  The  echino-coccus  appears  to  be  one  of  the  commonest 
parasitefl  of  the  animal  organism,  being  present  in  every  instance 
of  hydatid,  and  therefore  has  strong  claims  to  our  attention. 

At  our  request,  Mr.  Wilson  has  furnished  us  with  several  draw- 
ings, with  explanations,  illustrative  of  this  curious  animal.  (See 
plate,  fig.  2.)  We  think  that  his  belief  of  the  identity  of  the  echino- 
coccus  with  the  cysticercus  is  fully  borne  out,  and  the  figures  may 
be  referred  to  as  correct  representations  of  the  latter  animal.  The 
circle  of  booklets  surrounding  the  head  of  the  cysticercus  is  met 
with,  on  a  minute  scale,  in  each  echino-coccus :  the  precise  num- 
ber of  these  booklets  has  hitherto  been  an  undetermined  question. 
Mr.  Wilson  states  them  to  be  thirty-four ;  namely,  seventeen  long 
and  seventeen  short. 
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BYE-LAWS.  &c. 
GF  THE   ROYAL  COLLEGE   OF   VETERINARY   SURGEONS. 

Section    I. 
The  Seal. 

The  Common  Seal  of  the  Rotal  College  of  Veterinart 
Surgeons  shall  consist  of  the  Armorial  Bearings,  Crest,  and 
Motto  of  the  College,  as  follows ;  viz. — 

Arms: — ^Argent,  a  cross,  engrailed  gules  between  a  horse's 
head  erased  in  the  first  quarter ;  an  arrow  in  bend,  entwined  by 
and  piercing  a  serpent  in  the  second ;  a  horseshoe  in  the  third, 
all  proper :  and  a  bull's  head,  erased  sable  in  the  fourth. 

Crest : — On  a  wreath  of  the  colours,  a  centaur  proper,  holding 

a  shield  argent,  charged  with  an  aloe,  also  proper,  as  the  same  are 

in  the  margin  hereof  more  plainly  depicted. 

'   Motto: — "Vis  Unita  Fortior." 

Chas.  Geo.  Young,  Garter. 

J.  Hawker,  Clarenceux. 

Frans.  Martin,  Norroy. 

The  Common  Seal  shall  be  in  the  custody  of  the  President  for 

the  time  being. 

Section  II. 

Admission  of  Members. 

1 .  No  person  entering  to  the  Veterinary  College  of  London  or 
Edinburgh,  or  such  other  Veterinary  School  as  may  be  sanctioned 
by  the  Charter  on  or  after  January  1,  1845,  shall  be  admitted  a 
Member,  or  be  eligible  for  examination  by  the  Board  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  until  he  has  attained  the  age  of 
twenty -one  years. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  as  a  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  after  January  1,  1848,  who  has 
not  served  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  to  some  Member  of 
the  College  in  regular  practice  during  the  whole  of  that  period. 

3.  A  printed  List  of  Members  shall  be  published  every  three 
years,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  had,  on  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary, on  the  remission  of  Is.  6d. 

4.  Alterations  taking  place  during  each  year  shall  be  printed 
and  published  annually  in  a  form  corresponding  with  the  triennial 
List,  the  charge  for  which  shall  be  6d. 


n 
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5.  Every  Member,  after  bis  admission,  sball  subscribe  bis  name 
in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  tbat  purpose,  and  shall  receive  a  copy  of 
the  Bye-Laws,  to  which  he  will  be  bound  to  conform. 

Section  III. 

Meetings  of  the  College, 

1 .  A  General  Meeting  shall  be  called  upon  a  requisition,  signed 
by  twenty  Members  of  the  College,  being  sent  to  the  President, 
such  meeting  to  take  place  within  three  weeks  after  the  receipt 
thereof.  The  object  for  which  such  meeting  is  called  shall  be 
fully  stated  in  the  requisition. 

Section  IV. 

Meetings  of  the  CounciL 

1 .  A  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  holden  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday after  every  Quarter-day. 

.  2.  The  President  may  at  any  time  call  a  meeting  of  the  Council, 
and  shall  do  so  upon  a  requisition  in  writing,  signed  by  £\e  of  its 
Members :  the  nature  of  the  business  to  be  brought  forward  at 
such  meeting  being  specifically  stated  in  the  notice. 

3.  The  first  business  transacted  at  all  meetings  of  the  Council 
shall  be  for  the  Secretary  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  preceding 
meeting,  in  order  to  their  confirmation. 

4.  No  Member  of  the  Council  shall  vote  upon  a  question  re- 
lating to  himself. 

Section  V. 

The  Board  of  Examiners. 

1.  The  Council  shall  appoint  twenty  persons  to  constitute  a 
Board  of  Examiners ;  Ten  for  England,  and  Ten  for  Scotland ; 
the  election  to  take  place  by  Ballot. 

2.  Twelve  of  the  above  persons  shall  be  Members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  eight  shall  be  Members  of 
the  Medical  Profession. 

3.  The  Professors  and  appointed  Lecturers  of  any  veterinary 
school  sanctioned  by  the  Charter,  and  the  Principal  Veterinary 
Surgeon  to  the  Army,  shall  be,  ex  officio,  members  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners ;  but  they  shall  not  receive  any  portion  of  the  fees 
accruing  from. the  examinations. 

4.  Any  Veterinary  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  being 
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absent  for  more  than  four  consecutive  meetings,  shall  be  reported 
at  the  next  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Council,  and,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, shall  be  liable  to  removal. 

5.  The  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Senior  Vice-President, 
may,  upon  any  emergency,  direct  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners.  Double  the  amount  of  the  usual  Fee  to  be  paid 
by  each  Candidate  examined  by  such  Board. 

6.  Every  Member  of  the  Board  attending  during  the  entire 
period  of  each  meeting  shall  be  entitled  to  the  fee  of  Two  Pounds 
for  such  attendance. 

Section    VI. 

Examinations, 

Each  candidate  prior  to  his  examination  must  produce  certificates 
to  the  following  effect :  viz. 

1.  Of  having  completed  his  twenty-first  year. 

2.  On  or  after  January  1,  1848,  of  having  served  an  appren- 
ticeship of  not  leas  than  three  years  to  some  Member  of  the  Col- 
lege in  regular  practice  during  the  whole  of  that  period. 

3.  Of  having  attended,  during  two  sessional  years.  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  London  or  Veterinary 
College  of  Edinburgh,  or  at  such  other  veterinary  school  as  may 
be  sanctioned  by  the  Charter : — 

a.  The  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  of  the  Horse, 

and  other  Domesticated  Animals. 

b.  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

c.  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmacy. 

4.  Of  having  diligently  dissected  during  his  pupillage  at  the 
College. 

5.  Of  being  able  to  take  off  and  put  on  a  shoe,  to  drive  the 
the  nails  skilfully,  pare  out  a  hoof,  and  search  for  its  diseases ; 
such  Certificate  to  be  available  either  from  the  Professor  of  the 
College,  or  from  the  Practitioner  with  whom  he  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship. 

6.  Of  having  conformed  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  either 
or  any  of  such  schools  recognized  by  the  Charter  at  which  he  has 
been  a  Student. 

7.  These  Certificates,  together  with  the  Fee  for  examination, 
must  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  at  least  fourteen  days  before 
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the  examination  takes  place.  To  all  candidates  who  shall  have 
entered  the  Veterinary  Colleges  of  London  or  Edinburgh,  or  such 
other  veterinary  school  as  may  hereafter  be  recognised  by  the 
Charter,  on  or  after  January  1,  1845,  the  Fee  shall  be  Five 
Guineas.  From  those  entered  previously,  the  present  fees  only 
will  be  required. 

8.  Every  person  entered  at  the  Veterinary  Colleges  of  London 
or  EkUnburgh,  or  such  other  veterinary  school  as  may  hereafter 
be  recognised  by  the  Charter,  on  or  after  June  1, 1845,  shall,  after 
having  been  examined  and  approved  for  the  Diploma,  pay  a  Fee 
of  Five  Guineas  previous  to  his  admission  as  a  Member  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

9.  A  List  of  the  successful  Candidates  shall  be  drawn  out,  and, 
having  been  signed  by  the  Examiners  present,  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  President,  who  shall  upon  the  receipt  thereof,  and  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  Admission  Fee,  grant  the  Diploma  of  the  College  to 
each  individual. 

10.  That  the  signatures  of  the  Examiners  present  be  affixed  to 
the  Diploma,  which  shaU  be  in  the  form  following :  viz. 

"  Know  aU  men  hy  these  presents,  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  ap' 
pointed  hy  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  having  deliberately  examined  Mr.  , 

and  hainng  found  him  to  befit  and  capable  to  practise  the  Art 
and  Science  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery,  /,  the 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  here- 
by admit  him  a  Member  of  the  College,  and  authorize  him  to 
practise  the  said  Art  and  Science  accordingly. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  subscribed  my  name,  and  have  caused  the 
Seal  of  the  College  to  be  affixed  hereunto,  this 
day  of  iinthe  Year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand 

Eight  Hundred  and 

President, 

Member — __^_^^___-_^.^__««__^ 

Member 

Examiners. 
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Section  VII. 

Misconduct  of  Members. 

1 .  If  at  any  time  a  Member  shall  violate  any  Bye- Law  of  the 
College,  or  be  griilty  of  any  fi^ud,  false  statement,  or  imposition, 
in  any  matter  required  by  the  College,  after  full  and  impartial 
investigation,  his  admisuon  shall  be  forthwith  cancelled. 

Section  VIII. 
Property, 

1.  No  payments  of  money  due  from  the  Royal  Coll^^  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  shall  be  made  except  by  order  of  the  Council, 
and  only  by  cheques,  such  cheques  to  be  signed  by  the  President 
of  such  Council  Meeting,  and  countersigned  by  two  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council  then  present. 

2.  All  surplus  monies  belonging  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  except  what  is  necessary  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  bankers  for  current  expences,  shall  be  vested,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols  of  Great  Britain,  or  other 
Government  securities,  in  the  names  of  Trustees  appointed  by 
the  Council. 


Note  bt  the  Editors. 

We  had  written,  and  anticipated  being  able  to  introduce,  "  Re- 
views and  Notices"  of  books  presented  to  the  hbrary.  These, 
however,  having  been  excluded  from  the  present  number  by  other 
matter,  will  obtain  a  place  in  the  succeeding  one,  it  being  a  divi- 
sion, in  common  with  some  others,  which  we  intend  making  in  the 
Journal. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  L 

Fig.  L — The  appearance  of  the  brain  on  which  an  abscess  had  formed.     The 
case  is  described  at  page  9L 

a. — Shews  the  external  aspect  of  the  brain,  with  the  situation  of  the  abscess. 

h, — A  section  of  this  organ  ;  the  purulent  matter  having  insinuated  itself 
between  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  caused  their  displacement 
with  absorption  of  a  portion  of  the  cerebral  substance. 

JPt^.  2. — Structure  of  the  echino-coccus ;  the  parasite  of  the  acephalo-cyst,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson.    See  page  98. 

a. — A  cluster  of  echino-cocci  contained  in  their  proper  membrane,  the  mem- 
brane being  connected  by  means  of  a  peduncle  to  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  acephalo-cyst 

h, — A  group  of  echino-cocci  set  at  liberty  by  the  rupture  of  their  proper 
membrane,  and  of  the  peduncles  by  which  they  are  connected  to 
that  membrane.  Both  the  preceding  figures  are  magnified  38 
times. 

c. — An  echino-coccus  in  its  contracted  state,  magnified  155  times.  The 
figure  is  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  so  that  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  the  animal  is  apparent  At  the  upper  end  of  the  figure  is 
the  aperture  left  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  head ;  the  line  leading 
downwards  from  this  aperture  indicates  the  courae  taken  by  the 
head  during  its  retraction.  The  oval-shaped  body  near  the  bottom 
of  the  figure  is  the  head  surmounted  by  its  booklets.  Above  the 
head  two  of  the  suctorial  processes  are  seen ;  and  at  its  lower  end 
the  remains  of  the  peduncle. 

d, — The  echino-coccus  in  its  elongated  state.  The  head  is  surmounted  by  a 
circle  of  booklets ;  below  the  head  three  suctorial  processes  are 
seen,  and  then  follows  the  body  or  caudal  portion  of  the  animal 
Near  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  is  seen  the  attachment  of  the 
retractor  muscle  of  the  head.     This  figure  is  magnified  155  times. 

e. — ^The  circle  of  hooklets  viewed  upon  its  under  surface ;  the  circle  is  com- 
posed of  thirty-four  hooks,  seventeen  long  and  seventeen  short. 
This  figure  is  magnified  456  times. 

f.f. — Separate  hooklets  magnified  456  times.  Each  booklet  has  a  pointed 
extremity,  a  blunt  extremity,  and  a  base,  the  latter  being  equal  to 
about  half  the  length  of  the  entire  booklet. 

Pig,  3. — Structure  olf  the  cerebellum  described  at  page  94.  A  portion  being 
subjected  to  examination  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  presented  the 
appearances  shewn  in  the  following  figures : — 

a. — A  part  of  the  section  of  the  tumour  magnified  thirty-eight  times.  In 
this  examination  the  tumour  had  the  appearance  of  being  com- 
posed of  small  polygonal  masses  loosely  connected  together ;  some 
of  them  being  hollow  in  their  interior,  or  filled  with  a  softer  sub- 
stance than  thiat  which  forms  the  exterior. 

h, — A  portion  of  the  same  tumour,  seen  with  the  same  magnifying  power, 
but  dried.  In  this  state  the  section  has  a  loose,  spongy,  or  foam- 
like appearance. 

c. — ^A  portion  of  the  tumour  magnified  310  times,  shewing  its  minute 
structure.  With  this  magnifying  power,  it  is  seen  to  be  composed 
of  cells  varying  in  size  from  ^^  tOy^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  con- 
taining in  their  interior  more  or  less  granular  matter  and  one  or 
more  nucieL 

d. — Separate  cells  magnified  to  the  same  amount  as  in  the  preceding  figure. 

e. — A  small  elongated  body,  of  which  there  were  several  intenpersed  among 
the  cells,  apparently  a  portion  of  a  nerve  tubercle. 
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ESSAY,     &C. 

It  being  but  a  short  time  since  that  my  sovereign,  Ferdinand  I, 
honoured  me  with  the  title  of  Professor  of  Zootomy  and  Zoophysi- 
ology  in  the  Royal  University  of  Pavia,  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
present  myself  before  this  learned  body  except  as  a  hearer.  And  I 
would  not  have  done  even  this  if  the  invitation  which  I  received 
from  you,  gentlemen,  had  not  made  me  conclude  that  my  absence 
would  have  cost  me  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  means 
of  instruction.  Not  being  able  to  do  more,  I  beg  that  you,  my 
honoured  colleagues,  will  kindly  accept  the  few  remarks  that  I 
have  hastily  put  together  as  a  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
you  are  held  by  the  learned  world,  of  which  those  beings  cannot 
form  a  part  who,  envying  the  fame  of  others,  see  nothing  but  as 
through  a  mist  even  in  the  clearest  day. 

For  a  long  time  the  most  celebrated  men  have  laboured  to  in- 
vestigate the  nature  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  examining 
attentively  every  peculiarity  which  may  be  presented ;  and  in  this 
Piedmontese  state  there  still  exist  anatomists  and  physiologists  of 
European  fame  who  have  written  admirable  essays  on  the  above 
subject. 

The  Veterinary  College  of  Milan,  established  in  1807,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Pozzi,  and  re- organized  in  1834,  so  as 
to  leave  but  little  to  be  wished  for  to  secure  its  prosperity,  con- 
tains in  its  museum  an  ossified  brain. 

This  museum  owes  its  origin  to  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  Pro- 
fessor John  Leroy,  whose  example  has  been  .followed  by  his 
successors.  Of  its  numerous  and  valuable  specimens  in  morbid 
anatomy,  &c.,  unfortunately  no  historic  description  exists.  The 
writer  only  became  possessed  of  a  catalogue  a  short  time  since, 
just  commenced  by  Professor  Leroy,  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
museum,  in  which  the  following  account  appears : — 

"  No.  82,  a  very  hard  piece  of  bone,  large,  heavy,  and  of  a 
tooth-like  substance,  found  in  the  cerebral  cavity  of  an  ox,  and 
assuming  a  form  similar  to  the  biiain.  The  animal  in  which  it 
was  found  enjoyed  apparently  perfect  health.  This  specimen  is 
well  worthy  of  notice,  because  it  furnishes  a  very  interesting 
physiological  question,  and  also  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the 
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circumstance,  there  being  only  four  cases  of  this  kind  on  record 
in  Europe."  Being  in  possession  of  this  information,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  make  further  inquiries  of  those  who  had  been  the 
longest  in  this  establishment. 

Angelo  Bagnalasta,  clinical  lecturer,  and  one  of  the  best-known 
veterinarians  here,  is  a  pupil  of  Professor  Leroy,  and  affirms  that 
he  heard  the  following  account  of  this  morbid  mass : — 

"  A  butcher  in  Bologna  was  fattening  an  ox,  which  in  a  short 
time  became  of  considerable  size :  having  killed  him,  he  found 
the  above-named  brain  in  the  cerebral  cavity." 

This  rare  object  was  given  to  Professor  Moreschi,  who  sent  it 
to  Prince  Eugene  Beauhamois,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  who  by  means  of 
Landoir,  veterinarian  at  court,  presented  it  to  the  Veterinary 
College  of  Milan. 

Another  veterinarian,  Baldassarre  Volpi,  M.  Leroy's  pupil,  and 
assistant  to  Professor  Bagnalasta,  asserts  that  he  saw  the  brain 
enveloped  in  its  proper  membranes,  and  that  nothing  but  a  saw 
was  able  to  divide  it*. 

Without  laying  any  great  stress  on  the  above  information,  there 
being  no  precise  history  of  tbe  brain,  and  the  skuU  in  which  it  was 
fomad  not  existing,  in  short,  nothing  remaining  but  the  object  it- 
self and  Professor  Leroy's  observations,  I  have  thought  proper  to 
make  these  latter  the  basis  of  my  brief  considerations,  which  I  now 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  this  congress. 

Professor  Leroy's  account  offers  for  decision  the  three  following 
questions : — 

First :  Whether  the  brain  in  question  be  that  of  an  ox  ? 

Second :  If  it  be  without  doubt  composed  of  cerebral  sub- 
stance? 

Third :  If  the  individual  who  possessed  it  was  always  in  perfect 
health? 

In  order  to  give  an  adequate  answer  to  the  first  question,  I 
think  the  best  way  is  to  compare  the  dimensions  of  the  brain  in 
question  with  those  of  the  cerebral  cavity  of  an  ox ;  yet,  before  I  do 

*  The  celebrated  ProfeaBor  Tiedmann,  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  fact  while 
in  Turin,  was  not  aatoniihed  at  hearing  that  the  animal  lived  in  perfect  health 
with  such  a  brain.  He  said  that  his  medulla  oblongata  must  have  been  vezy 
much  developed,  and  likewise  the  nerves  corresponding  to  the  senses.  The 
same  opinion  was  expressed  by  Mr.  President  Tommasin. 
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SO,  I  have  Ibooght  it  deaurable  to  present  a  sketch  of  the  oanfied 
bndn  [tee  woodcut] ,  so  that  every  one  may  form  correct  ideas  respect- 
ing it:  and  whoever  visits  the  veterinary  estabUahment  at  Milan 
may»  at  his  leisure,  attentively  ezamme  it.  Its  form  is  that  of  an 
irreg^ular  cone  with  a  broken  apex.  Of  the  same  form  may  be  con- 
sidered four  surfeces ;  the  one  anterior,  the  other  posterior,  besides 
two  others  which  are  lateral ;  and  two  extremities,  one  of  which 
is  superior,  the  other  inferior,  resembling  the  brain  placed  in  the 
cerebral  cavity  in  which  it  was  found.  The  anterior  surface  is 
spheroidal,  with  prominences  and  very  marked  excavations :  the 
posterior  is  concave,  with  small  depressions ;  the  two  lateral  sur- 
faces are  convex,  but  unequal ;  the  left  one  ia  continuous  until 
it  reaches  the  inferior  part,  where  it  unites  itself  to  the  anterior 
surface,  and  there  it  exhibits  a  part  wanting,  which  has  been  sawn 
off.  The  right  lateral  surface  is  mostly  irregular.  The  inter- 
nal surfaces  of  the  two  halves  are  white,  variegated  with  streaks 
of  an  ash-colour,  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  dirty  yeUow 
of  all  the  external  surface.  On  all  these  external  surfiBtces  are 
visible  many  concentric  laminae ;  and  towards  the  edge  of  the  an- 
terior surface,  which  unites  itself  with  the  superior  extremity,  are 
three  slits,  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  millimetres  in  length,  com- 
mencing at  the  base  of  the  superior  extremity,  where  it  unites  it« 
self  externally  with  the  lateral  and  anterior  surftuses.  These  nar- 
row excavations  indicate  a  continual  division.  Besides  the  described 
colour,  the  internal  fiace  of  the  left  half  was  artificially  polidied,  so 
as  to  shew  an  ivory  brightness,  like  the  enamel  of  teeth.  In  this 
bright  surface  are  some  small  cracks  in  the  middle,  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  action  of  external  agents,  but  which,  also,  lead 
one  to  suspect  the  division  of  the  semi-concentrical  striae.  On  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  external  surface,  especially  in  the  right  half,  are 
visible  many  small  membranous  laminse,  and  some  striae  of  alveolar 
substance. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  various  diameters,  I  have  obtained. 

First :  The  diameter,  taken  vertically  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  is  thirty-seven  centimetres. 

Second :  The  horizontal  one,  which  follows  the  line  uniting  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  is  thirty-six  centimetres. 

Third :  The  transversal  diameter,  taken  at  the  centre  of  all  the 
surfaces,  is  twenty-nine  centimetres. 
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The  rawn  suriiiee  of  the  right  half  is  twelve  eentimetres  in 
length  and  eighty-fiTe  nuUimetrea  in  width.  And,  drawing  the 
compflriaon  between  the  above'-nained  dimensiona  and  thoae  of 
the  cerebral  cavity  of  an  ox  about  eight  years  old,  the  cranium 
cut  longitudinally  from  the  horns  to  the  nasal  bones,  the  following 
are  the  results : — 

Fint :  That  the  Tertical  diameter,  taken  from  the  great  opening 
of  the  supreme  bone  to  the  olfiEu^ry  cavities,  is  thirty-three  centi* 


Second :  That  the  horizontal  diameter,  taken  in  cutting  the 
oUactQry  cavities  and  the  centre  of  the  ethmoid  bone  to  return 
there,  passing  over  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and 
under  the  apophysis,  measures  twenty-nine  centimetres. 

Third :  That  the  transversal  diameter,  taken  at  the  junction  of 
the  sphenoid  with  the  cuneiform  apophysis  of  the  supreme  bone, 
passing  laterally  on  the  semicircular  apophysis  of  the  petrous  por- 
tion, traversing  the  temporal  and  the  frontal  bones  there,  where 
both  externally  and  below  is  the  origin  of  the  horns,  is  equal  to 
thirtv  centimetres. 

The  snpero-inferior  dimensions,  taken  from  the  opening  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  where  it  unites  itself  with  the  cuneiform  apo- 
physis to  the  condyloids,  near  the  condyloid  openings  at  the  centre 
of  the  crista  ethmoidalis,  is  equal  to  twelve  centimetres,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  dimensions  in  length. 

The  antero-postenor  dimension,  taken  from  the  centre  of  the 
frontal  bone  at  the  jimction  of  the  cuneiform  apophysis  with  the 
^henoid,  is  ninety-five  millimetres,  and  corresponds  with  the  di- 
mensions of  the  width. 

From  this  comparison  one  may  conclude  that,  although  some 
dimensions  of  the  ossified  brain  exceed  those  of  the  cerebral 
cavity  of  which  I  have  made  use,  yet,  on  the  whole,  as  oxen  have 
brains  of  a  diverdfied  size,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  ossified 
brain  in  question  belonged  to  an  ox. 

To  convince  m3r8elf  more  effectually  that  the  above  brain  was 
that  of  an  ox,  I  drew  the  comparison  between  it  and  a  sound  one, 
sUQ  keeping  in  remembrance  lihe  diameters  of  the  cavity,  and  also 
of  the  specific  weight  of  both  brains. 

The  ox  from  which  I  extracted  the  latter  sound  brain  was  about 
twelve  years  old,  and  was  slaughtered  by  means  of  blows  on  his 
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cranium ;  on  which  account  the  os  supremum  was  divided  down- 
wards to  the  condyloid  apophysis,  together  with  the  wedge  4ike 
apophysis,  and  also  at  the  parietal  bones,  in  the  insertion  of  the 
temporals  and  frontals.  In  consequence  of  this  fracture  a  portion 
of  the  cerebeUum  bulged  out  of  its  lacerated  membrane,  and  the 
meduUa  oblongata  was  contused  and  divided  in  the  right  half. 
Notwithstanding,  the  cranium  being  sawn  in  an  oblique  direction 
from  the  base  of  the  horns  to  the  arch  over  the  eyelid,  I  was 
able  to  open  the  cavity  conveniently  and  extricate  the  brain,  which 
afforded  the  following  dimensions : — 

First :  The  vertical  diameter,  taken  ideally  (a  part  of  the  cere- 
bellum missing),  is  thirty-eight  centimetres. 

Second :  The  horizontal  diameter  is  thirty-five  centimetres. 

Third :  The  transversal  diameter  is  twenty-nine  centimetres. 

The  brain  being  cut  in  half,  it  was  fourteen  centimetres  in 
length  and  eighty  millimetres  in  width. 

The  diameter  of  the  cavity  lengthways  was  thirty-nine  centi- 
metres ;  the  one  in  width  was  thirty-two  centimetres. 

The  sound  brain,  being  placed  on  the  scale,  weighed  fifteen 
ounces  (Austrian  weight) :  on  performing  the  same  experiment 
on  the  ossified  brain,  I  found  it  equal  to  twenty-nine  oimces  tlnee- 
quarters  (Austrian).  The  best  half  of  the  latter  brain  weighed 
fifteen  ounces. 

The  various  weights  of  the  ox's  brain,  in  the  different  stages  of 
life  in  which  it  is  usually  slaughtered,  considered  from  eighteen 
months  to  four  years  old,  are  as  follow  : — 

The  brain  of  a  calf,  from  one  to  six  months  old,  weighs  from 
dght  to  twelve  ounces  (Milanese  weight) ;  that  of  an  ox,  from 
six  months  to  three  years  old,  weighs  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
ounces  of  the  same  weight ;  that  of  an  ox  from  three  to  twelve 
years  old  weighs  from  fifteen  to  twenty  ounces  of  the  same 
weight,  considering  it  one  of  the  largest  breed  of  oxen. 

Although  the  dimensions  that  I  have  obtained  are  not  quite 
correct,  as  I  have  no  proper  craniometer  and  encephalometer,  yet, 
from  what  I  have  said,  one  may  conclude  that  the  ossified  brain 
in  question  may  be  that  of  a  bullock. 

II. — In  order  to  give  an  adequate  answer  to  the  second  ques- 
tion, namely,  "Whether  the  ossified  brain  be  formed  of  cerebral 
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sabstanoe  ?"  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  inveBtigate  the  specimen 
hj  its  pbyticai  zootomic  characters,  microscopical  observations, 
and,  also,  chemical  analysis,  and  compare  these  with  the  sound 
brain  jnat  extracted  from  the  craniam. 

The  ossified  brain  is,  externally,  of  a  dirty- white  colour,  ap- 
proaching' to  yellow ;  inside,  it  is  of  a  yellowish  ash-colour,  which 
varies  in  its  intensity  in  the  various  deep  and  superficial  strise ; 
for  which  reasons  one  may  conclude  that  the  ossified  brain  in 
question  is  formed  of  two  substances,  difiering  in  colour,  as,  in 
fieust,  the  cortical  and  medullary  substances  present  themselves  in 
the  brain.  I  shall,  however,  omit  naming  the  difierent  colours  of 
the  several  cerebral  laminae.  The  smell  of  the  dust  obtained  in 
sawing  through  the  brain  is  like  that  of  horn.  Its  taste  is  un- 
pleasantly sweet.  The  ossified  brain  is  much  heavier  than  the 
sound  one.  The  tissue  is  compact,  laminated,  and  striated.  It 
is  easily  filed.  Its  form,  if  not  exactly  like  that  of  a  bullock's 
brain,  closely  resembles  it.  In  it  one  may  see  the  two  cerebral 
hemispheres,  and  the  divisions  between  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellom. 

The  di^rence  between  the  superior  and  inferior  portion  of  the 
lobes  is  observable.  As  it  regards  the  cerebral  circumvolutions, 
if  in  the  right  half  they  be  irregular,  such  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
in  the  left,  where  is  preserved  the  roundness  and  gradual  declivity  * 
in  all  directions.  If  the  objects  on  the  difierent  surfaces  are  to 
be  considered  separately,  some  of  them  are  to  be  seen  which  have 
retained  their  primitive  form. 

In  the  anterior  surface  going  from  the  division  of  the  cere- 
bellum to  the  cerebrum,  is  observable  the  first  transversal  circum- 
volntion  more  voluminous  than  in  the  left  half:  it  loses  itself 
subsequently,  but  in  the  right  half  it  unites  itself  with  the  longi- 
tudinal medium  which  limits  the  dividing  line  of  the  hemispheres. 
Among  the  many  circumvolutions,  the  third  in  the  left  half  is 
worthy  of  notice ;  but  this  one  soon  vanishes  among  the  equal 
protuberance  in  the  remainder  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  left 
lobe>  until  one  finds  the  same  surface. 

In  the  posterior  surface  is  observable  the  portion  of  the  cere- 
bellum separated  in  form  from  the  one  of  the  brain.  In  this  place 
is  wanting  the  pons  varolii  and  the  medulla  oblongata ;  and  there 
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is  only  to  be  seen  a  small  protuberance,  which  proceedB  from  the  edge 
of  the  brain,  and  reaches  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebelimn,  which  it 
partly  covers ;  but  on  this  organ  the  dividing  vermicular^promi- 
nence  is  not  visible,  therefore  a  precise  form  cannot  be  given  to 
it,  because  in  this  place  is  one  of  the  shts  above-mentioned.  The 
existence  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  brain  cauiot  be  imagined* 
except  in  the  left  half,  and  the  square  form  of  the  optic  nerves  is 
hardly  discernible  on  this  part  likewise,  the  brain  here  not  being 
entire,  on  account  of  a  part  having  been  sawn  off.  The  olfiEu;tory 
nerves  mix  themselves  in  the  cerebral  circumvolutions.  The 
membranous  tissue  folds  itself  in  places  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
external  surface,  as  if  the  bndn  were  involved  in  its  true  membrane. 

In  the  sound  brain  the  convolutions  are  more  regular  and 
in  greater  number  above  and  in  the  centre,  than  below,  laterally 
or  behind.  They  are  not  very  deep,  and,  dividing  the  brain  in 
the  direction  of  the  ventricles,  which  in  buUocks  are  narrow  and 
placed  towards  the  anterior  lobes,  is  to  be  observed  a  substance 
like  marrow,  surrounded  by  a  limited  substance  of  a  yellowish  ash 
colour.  In  the  posterior  surface  the  parts  are  distinct  and  well 
marked,  commencing  from  the  medulla  oblongata  and  going 
downwards.  The  ossified  brain  being  placed  in  this  cranial  cavity, 
although  it  did  not  perfectly  fill  it,  yet  one  could  see  that  it  had 
the  necessary  form  to  occupy  a  similar  one  rather  less  capacious ; 
a  thing  easily  understood,  knowing  that  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
follow  the  development  of  the  cerebral  substance. 

To  these  observations  I  have  added  those  of  the  microscopical 
and  chemical  investigation;  and,  this  establishment  not  being  as 
yet  in  possession  of  the  necessary  instruments,  I  was  kindly  pre- 
sented with  them  by  Professors  Balsamo,  Crivelli,  and  Dr.  Polli, 
Assistant  Lecturer  of  Technical  Chemistry. 

With  Amici's  microscope  I  examined, — 

Ist.  The  powder  obtained  in  sawing  the  brain,  which  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  laminated  cellular  tissue,  of  an  irregular 
figure. 

2d.  A  splint  composed  of  a  substance  similar  to  the  cerebellum, 
which  to  the  naked  eye  did  not  exhibit  any  tissue,  did  not  present 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  any  thing  but  spots  more  or  less 
dense,  in  which  could  be  seen  some  small  scales. 
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3d.  A  small  piece  of  tooth-like  substance,  similar  to  the  cere- 
bellum, also  did  not  shew  any  thing  but  spots  more  or  less  in- 
tenae«  with  small  scales. 

4th.  Likewise  in  the  powder  of  this  small  piece  nothing  parti- 
cular was  to  be  seen. 

5th.  In  the  powder  obtained  from  the  external  surface  of  the 
splint  was  visible  a  cellular  filamentous  tissue. 

6th.  A  small  portion,  which  I  thought  was  membranous,  taken 
from  a  spot  on  the  external  surface  near  the  right  posterior  lobe, 
presented  a  tubulous  mass. 

7th.  Another  small  portion  of  the  same,  suspended  in  water, 
presented  some  filaments  platted  together  in  various  manners 
with  spherical  bodies,  and  with  a  higher  power,  small  tubes  were 
visible  and  minute  spherical  bodies. 

8th.  The  powder  of  the  same  diffused  in  water  likewise  pre- 
sented small  tubes  and  little  bodies  like  bladders. 

9th.  Another  portion  of  membranous  substance  taken  from 
the  anterior  left  lobe  shewed  small  tubes  with  minute  ramifications 
like  spherical  vases  and  small  bodies,  which  were  seen  to  be  opaque 
by  the  reflecting  mirror,  and  of  a  transparent  yellowish  colour 
when  the  mirror  was  put  far  off. 

Having  examined  the  bone  powder  with  Amici's  microscope, 
and  various  parts  of  the  brain  just  taken  from  the  skull  of  an  ox, 
I  obtained, — 

First;  From  the  powder  scraped  from  the  naturally  formed 
skull  of  an  ox,  tried  both  when  dry  and  in  water,  the  scaly  tissue. 

Second ;  In  a  portion  of  a  substance  like  marrow,  small  sphe- 
rical bodies  ;  with  a  higher  power,  the  same  with  filaments;  and 
with  a  still  higher  power,  the  same  with  more  developed  filaments. 

Third ;  In  a  portion  of  skinny  or  membranous  substance,  very 
small  spherical  bodies. 

Fourth  ;  In  a  portion  of  pia  mater,  united  granules  in  bands. 

Rfth  ;  In  the  powder  of  the  sound  brain  dried  in  the  oven,  the 
cellular  tissue  not  very  distinct,  with  tubes  of  small  round  and 
oblong  bodies  of  a  yellowish  colour. 

Respecting  the  analysis  kindly  made  by  Dr.  Polli,  it  appears  that 
the  brain  in  question  is  composed  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
Hme,  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  chlorure  of  soda.  Of  the  first 
there  is  a  large  quantity,  of  the  second  moderate,  and  the  last  two 
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are  merely  traceable.  He  doubts  whether  there  exists  any  fluonire 
of  lime.  With  these  is  found  animal  matter  in  a  small  quantity, 
but  less  than  half  of  that  which  is  usuaUy  contained  in  bones. 

Considering  the  above  analysis  exact,  and  having  compared  it 
with  the  best  analysis,  which  admits  in  the  bullock's  brain  muriate 
of  soda,  the  sulphates  and  phosphates  of  lime,  ammonia,  and  mag- 
nesia, the  chlorure  of  soda,  and  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
a  great  analogy  appears  between  them*. 

We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that,  considering  attentively  the 
physical  zootomic  characters,  with  the  results  of  the  microscopic 
observations  and  the  chemical  analysis,  we  may  safely  assert 
that  the  ossified  brain  contained  true  cerebral  substance,  which  of 
necessity  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  increase  of 
dentitions  or  tooth- Uke  substance. 

III. — The  point  which  offers  a  physiological  question,  and  one 
very  difficult  to  answer,  is  that  based  on  Professor  Leroy's  inquiry. 
Whether  an  animal  with  such  a  brain  could  live  in  perfect  health  ? 
According  to  the  Professor's  opinion,  it  seems  as  if  we  are  obliged 
to  maintain  that  the  vital  actions  of  this  animal  corresponded  exactly 
to  the  conditions  of  life,  and  that  aU  the  organs  regularly  re- 
acted with  the  agents  indispensable  to  existence.  Yet,  as  there 
is  another  mode  of  explaining  health  which  can  be  made  use  of  in 
the  present  case,  so  each  one  may  interpret  it  as  he  pleases. 
Following  in  this  particular  the  principles  of  one  of  the  most 
renowned  schools  of  Germany,  although  expressed  in  different 
words  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Italian  physiologists,  I  dis- 
tinguish in  life  three  manifestations,  which  present  themselves  in 
the  phenomena  of  sensibility,  movement,  and  vegetation;  to 
which  correspond,  as  fundamental  forms,  the  nervous  mass,  the 
muscular  fibre,  and  the  cellular  tissue,  over  which  preside  the 
cerebral  and  spinal  nerves,  and  those  of  the  great  sympathetic.  The 


*  Professor  John,  besides  the  above-named  principles,  has  found  in  the  cere- 
bral substance  of  a  calf  phosphate  of  iron  and  silez. 

Lassaigne  and  Lauret  maintain  that  the  horse's  brain  contains  water,  os- 
mazome,  albumen,  chloride  of  sodium,  sub-carbonate  of  soda,  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  like  that  of  man.  Vauquelin  found  in  the  nervous  substance, 
water,  a  white  thick  matter  and  some  red  matter,  osmazome,  albumen,  phos- 
phorus united  to  the  two  thick  substances,  sulphur,  phosphate  of  potash,  and 
phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 
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most  important  object  which  offers  itself  to  our  consideration  re- 
specting the  nervous  mass^  seems  to  me  to  be  that  which  demon- 
strates whether  an  organ  modified  in  its  organization  may  at  any 
time  manifest  its  natural  phenomena  ?  Leaving  this  question  for  the 
present,  I  shall  examine  the  facts  necessary  to  explain  this  case, 
which  is  one  certainly  very  rarely  met  with.  Every  one  present 
knows,  that  there  are  many  authors,  whom  I  do  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  mention,  who,  studying  the  various  phenomena  attributed 
to  the  nervous  system,  have  had  a  wish  to  discover  its  primitive 
origin.  The  existence,  seat,  and  functions  of  the  soul  have  long 
been  a  subject  of  discussion,  a  problem  which  1  hold  it  is  difficult  to 
solve.  Having  made  a  distinction  between  the  spirit  and  the  soul,  the 
brain  has  been  considered  the  seat  of  the  latter ;  but  the  malformed 
or  altered  structure  of  the  brain  in  idiots  and  fools  gave  rise  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  which  place  in  these  the  soul  occupied ;  and  after  all 
the  peculiarities  of  the  encephali  had  been  examined,  arose  the 
acephali,  who  having  no  brain,  and  nerves  extremely  developed,  pre- 
sented new  matter  for  physiological  inquiry.  Then  were  more 
profoundly  studied  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  medulla  spinalis, 
and  the  great  intercostal  nerve :  especial  nerves  were  also  assigned 
to  sense,  motion,  and  to  the  vegetative  process ;  and  it  was  concluded 
that  the  body  could  be  animated  without  the  presence  of  the  brain, 
and  that  the  cerebrum  was  either  the  origin  or  the  termination  of 
the  nervous  system. 

What  surprise  will  then  be  created  in  the  minds  of  you,  gentle- 
men, who  are  here  asseifibled,  by  an  ossified  brain,  and  particularly 
in  him  who  knows  the  strength  of  the  nervous  mass  in  the  inverte- 
brata,  the  power  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  of  the  nervous  pro- 
longations in  the  vertebrated  class  of  animals,  with  the  power  that 
animal  magnetism  may  have  ? 

If  we  are  allowed  to  admit,  what  facts  prove,  that  not  unfre* 
quently  a  transposition  of  the  senses  takes  place,  and  tHat  the 
organs  are  developed  and  are  sensible  without  an  encephalon,  so 
much  more  readily  we  can  admit  their  existence  with  this  modifica- 
tion. Is  it  impossible  to  explain  the  formation  of  this  brain  or 
one  of  a  similar  nature  ?  Every  physiologist  knows  that  the  ceUular 
tissue  is  one  of  the  fundamental  forms  of  the  organism,  as  well 
as  of  the  bony  system,  and  that  in  these  latter  predominate  lime 
and  other  earthy  matters  united  with  phosphoric  acid  :  now,  if  it 
be  true  that  in  the  blood  are  traceable  all  the  materials  of  the 
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organic  tissues,  and  that  some  investigators  have  been  able  to  find 
there  even  those  of  the  nerves  and  cerebrum ;  and  if  it  be  true  that 
a  physiological  phlogosis  exists,  why,  supposing  a  modification 
of  the  vegetative  process  of  the  nervous  mass,  differing  as  among 
the  other  named  fundamental  forms,  may  we  not  also  adopt  the 
opinion  of  cerebral  ossification  ?  Could  it  not  be  formed  during  the 
progressive  development  of  the  organized  body,  or  may  it  not 
take  its  origin  with  the  work  of  conception,  accepting  it  as  a  phlo- 
gistic and  physiolc^cal  process  ? 

If  we  refer  to  comparative  pathological  anatomy,  facts  are  to 
be  foimd  which  so  much  the  more  confirm  this  enunciated  opinion. 
Every  one  knows  that,  in  man  and  in  domestic  animals,  cal- 
careous concretions  form  in  the  intestinal  tube,  and  in  the  secret- 
ing glands.  In  the  annals  of  our  science  are  to  be  found  cases 
of  ossification  of  the  larynx,  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  and  of 
the  heart  itself ;  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  of  the  left  auricle,  and 
of  the  aorta ;  of  the  spleen  and  uterus,  and  also  osseous  tumours 
met  with  in  the  Fallopian  tubes.  We  have  likewise  read  histories 
of  cases  of  tumours  on  the  nerves,  of  softenings,  hardenings,  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  and  of  hydrocephalus ;  of  fragments  of 
bone  one  inch  in  length  being  found  in  the  brain,  and  tumours  of 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  as  well  as  the  annular  tubercle  being  of 
the  density  of  iron,  and  the  plexus  choroides  filled  with  earthy 
matter. 

From  these  facts,  it  clearly  results  that  oftentimes  in  the  animal 
organism,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  calcareous  phosphate  and 
other  earthy  principles,  which  alter  the  form  and  the  mechanical, 
chemical,  or  dynamical  forces  of  the  tissues  and  external  agents, 
and  which  are  thrown  directly  on  one  or  the  other  of  most  import- 
ant  viscera.  But  does  it  follow  of  necessity,  in  consequence  of  this 
modification,  that  the  functions  of  the  viscera  must  be  suspended 
or  altogether  altered  ?  I  very  much  doubt  it.  Who  can  tell  the 
many  resources  which  Nature  has  reserved  to  herself  ?  If  there  be 
examples  in  which,  with  the  alteration  of  the  tissue,  the  viscera 
have  shewed  unnatural  phenomena,  it  is  also  true  that  there  are 
many  examples  proving  the  contrary.  Meanwhile  there  exist  in 
Europe  some  other  ossified  brains,  as  Professor  Leroy  says,  al- 
though he  does  not  assert  where.  One  is  in  the  possession  of 
a  butcher  at  Vienna,  who  found  it  in  a  fatted  bullock,  although  it 
seems  to  be  but  a  part  of  that  organ.     Our  domestic  animals,  in 
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the  most  important  viscera  of  which  are  frequently  fomid  concre- 
tions of  all  sorts,  do  not  for  many  years  manifest  any  extraordinary 
symptoms.  In  the  anatomical  and  pathological  Museum  of  the 
University  of  Pavia,  a  preparation  exists  which  shews  the  con- 
trary position  of  the  viscera  of  the  ahdomen,  being  placed  from 
right  to  left,  without  the  individual  to  which  they  belonged  having 
given  signs  of  any  perturbation.  A  man,  in  whom  the  spleen  was 
found  ossified,  was  also  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health.  Cases 
of  cancer  in  the  encephalon,  and  of  congenital  hydrocephalus,  at- 
tended by  simple  epilepsy,  have  also  been  met  with ;  and  alter 
haying  experienced  an  epileptic  attack,  the  individual  is  said  to 
have  again  possessed  his  natural  faculties. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  I  think  I  may  affirm  that  the 
ossified  brain  belonged  to  an  ox  in  perfect  health. 

Can  the  cerebral  ossification  be  an  obstacle  to  the  desired  in- 
vestigations in  phrenology?  I  think  not;  for  I  am  well  per- 
suaded that,  if  the  custom  of  interring  dead  bodies  without  ex- 
amination were  not  so  generally  adopted  as  it  is,  among  the  innu- 
merable cases  of  cretinism,  brains  would  be  found  much  more 
frequently  ossified  than  is  at  present  suspected. 


TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  3,  1844. 

The  Treasurer  in  the  Chair. 

On  the  table  the  remainder  of  the  morbid  specimens  received 
during  the  vacation  were  placed,  and  the  following  communications 
read. 

A  Case  op  Congenital  Hturocephalus  in  a  Foal. 

By  Mr.  C.  Dickens. 

Dear  Sir,  Kimbolton,  May  27,  1844. 

Early  this  morning  I  was  summoned  in  haste  to  a  cart-mare, 
the  property  of  a  fiarmer  three  miles  from  this  place.  I  was  in- 
formed that,  up  to  a  week  since,  the  abdomen  was  very  much  en- 
larged, and  she  had  every  appearance  of  foaling  shortly ;  but  for  the 
last  two  days  she  has  looked  thin,  and  the  mammary  glands  have 
diminished. 
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This  momiDg  she  was  very  restless,  being  up  and  down  con- 
stantly, and  groaning,  but  did  not  evince  any  parturient  pains. 

Upon  examination  I  found  the  os  uteri  dilated,  and  a  breech  pre- 
sentation with  the  hind  legs  extending  forwards.  I  administered 
5iij  of  the  ergot  of  rye  in  ale  immediately,  and  left  her  for  twenty 
minutes ;  when  the  pains  became  strong,  and,  after  two  hours  of 
perseverance  and  hard  labour,  we  extracted  the  foetus,  the  head 
of  which  I  send  you  just  as  removed,  a  quantity  of  fluid  only  hav- 
ing escaped  from  the  cerebral  cavity ;  having  foregone  my  own 
desire  for  inspection,  rather  than  displace  any  part. 

Remarks, — ^The  mare  was  found  about  three  months  ago  cast. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  foetus  thus  got  displaced,  and  the  depres- 
sion in  the  skull  was  formed  by  the  hind  feet  resting-  upon  the 
head  and  forcing  the  soft  parts  forward.  I  once  witnessed  a  similar 
case  in  a  lamb,  which  was  alive  when  I  first  saw  it. 

I  am,  your's,  &c. 


Mr,  Simonds. — ^The  cranium  was  enlarged  to  three  times  its 
natural  size,  and  the  face  considerably  shortened.  It  is  well  known 
that  children  are  liable  to  accumulations  of  water  both  within  the 
ventricles  and  between  the  meninges  of  the  brain ;  but  whether,  in 
this  case,  the  fluid  was  deposited  in  either  or  both  of  these  parts, 
from  the  state  in  which  the  specimen  was  received  I  was  not  able 
to  ascertain.  My  opinion,  however,  is,  that  it  was  a  well-marked 
case  of  congenital  hydrocephalus,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
membranes  were  most  involved.  Little  can  be  said  in  explanation 
of  the  nature  and  causes  of  this  disease :  and  even  when  watched 
from  its  commencement  to  its  termination,  its  pathology  is  very 
obscure,  and,  when  occurring  before  birth,  this  must  of  necessity 
be  even  more  so. 

Supposing  the  presentation  to  have  been  what  is  called  a 
"  breech-presentation,"  each  pain,  or  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
would  naturally  tend  to  bring  the  hocks  into  the  position  in  which 
they  were  found.  The  case,  therefore,  in  this  particular,  presents 
no  novel  feature ;  but,  connected  with  the  delivery  of  the  patient, 
there  is  a  circumstance  deserving  of  notice.  Had  the  presenta- 
tion been  a  natural  one,  the  head,  from  its  great  size,  must  have 
become  impacted  in  the  vagina  ;  and  thus  it  would  have  been  im- 
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possible  to  have  completed  the  delivery  without  haviog  recourse  to 
an  operation.  But  being  a  breech-presentation,  the  passage  of 
the  hinder  parts  served  to  dilate  the  vagina ;  and  Mr.  Dickens 
waB,  consequently,  able  to  remove  the  foetus  entire,  notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  size  of  the  cranium. 

Inspection  of  the  skull  presented  the  bones  thin,  soft,  and  in 
many  parts  united  only  by  membrane,  the  enlargement  being  very 
considerable,  from  the  accumulation  of  the  fluid. 


A  Case  of  Diseased  Heart  in  a  Bull. 
By  Mr,  Carlisle. 

Dear  Su-,  Wigton,  June  6,  1844. 

The  heart  sent  was  taken  from  a  valuable  bull,  the  property  of 
John  Watson,  Esq.,  Bolton-park.  My  motive  for  sending  it  was 
more  particularly  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  my 
diagnosis,  rather  than  from  the  singularity  of  the  disease.  I  will 
first  state  the  particulars  of  the  case,  and  the  treatment  adopted 
by  one  of  the  old  school. 

On  the  1 7th  of  April,  the  animal  was  observed  to  be  unwell,  and, 
as  near  as  I  could  ascertain,  the  following  symptoms  presented 
themselves  : — disinclination  for  food  and  motion — slight  distention 
of  the  rumen — respiration  accelerated — ears  drooping,  and  pther 

febrile  indications — ^fseces  natural.   At  this  time  Mr. ,  chemist 

and  druggist,  who  also  assumes  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon, 
was  sent  for.  He  repeatedly  attempted  to  withdraw  blood,  but  was 
unsuccessful ;  when  he  declared  it  to  be  impossible  to  bleed  him, 
at  the  stmie  time  telling  the  owner  it  was  a  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence, as  he  could  give  the  animal  medicine  that  would  soon  cure 
him.  Accordingly  the  following  was  administered : — $L  Aloes  Barb. 
^,  sulph.  magnes.  Jxx,  pulv.  zingib.  Jij.  The  next  day  no  amend- 
ment  was  perceptible,  although  the  animal  was  purging  violently ; 
notwithstanding  which,  towards  night  another  pound  of  salts  and 
5iv  more  of  aloes  were  given. 

On  the  1 9th,  the  patient  was  no  better.     I  was  then  requested  to 

attend  with  Mr. ,  but  declined :  I  was,  consequently,  summoned 

alone.     The  animal  was  then  standing — ^his  ears  drooping — eyes 
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dull  and  suffused  with  tears — conjunctival  membrane  very  vascu- 
lar, and  having  a  yellow  tinge — ^belly  tympanitic — faeces  in  a  fluid 
state  and  very  ofitensive :  when  made  to  move,  he  had  every  ap- 
pearance of  ahorse  labouring  under  laminitis — ^pulse  100,  full  and 
bounding,  with  irregular  intervals  of  vibrating  jerks — accelerated 
breathing — great  tenderness  on  pressure  applied  to  the  left  side 
behind  the  elbow — ^the  heart's  action  conveyed  a  singular  tinkling 
noise,  and  at  intervals  the  whole  body  was  convulsed  with  spas- 
modic twitchings. 

Treatment, — Venesection  to  the  extent  of  16 lbs. — ^inserted  se- 
tons  in  the  pectoral  region — gave  sedative  medicines  combined 
with  demulcents — ^blistered  the  sides,  and  ordered  plenty  of  flour- 
gruel  to  be  given  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

20th. — ^The  above  symptoms  more  intense,  and  the  fore  legs 
much  abducted.  Pulse  130,  and  of  the  same  character — counte- 
nance extremely  dejected  when  disturbed — ^palpitation  of  the  heart 
audible,  and  the  spasmodic  twitchings  more  confined  to  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face — fseces  quite  fluid,  and  when  voided  accompanied 
with  much  mucus.  Blisters  not  yet  acted.  Blood-letting  was  had 
recourse  to  from  the  abdominal  vein  until  indications  of  syn- 
cope took  place ;  after  which  I  repeated  the  sedative  agents  in 
increased  quantities. 

21^^ — General  symptoms  much  the  same,  and  respiration  at 
intervals  very  laborious.  The  owner  now  becoming  alarmed  from 
my  unfavourable  prognosis,  wished  to  send  for  a  practitioner  who 
formerly  had  attended  his  stock,  to  which  I  offered  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  R ,  after  a  lengthened  and  careful  examination,  differed 

with  me  as  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  It  is,  he  said,  distention  of 
the  digestive  organs  combined  with  congestion,  and  the  ani- 
mal is  quite  free  from  all  thoracic  disease.  Accordingly  he 
wrote  a  prescription,  which  consisted  of  linseed  oil  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid  to  be  given  every  four  hours.     I  proposed  that  Mr. 

R should  remain  aU  night  to  watch  its  efl^ts,  and  requested 

that  he  would  not  leave  before  I  arrived  in  the  morning,  for  I  prog- 
nosticated a  post-mortem  examination  then,  when  the  true  nature 
of  the  malady  would  be  made  manifest.  Three  doses  of  the  me- 
dicine were  administered,  and  they  were  about  to  give  the  fourth, 
when  the  animal  fell  suddenly  and  died. 
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Post-mortem  appeanmoea,  —  Peritoneum  free  from  disease  — 
stomach  and  bowels  very  much  distended  with  flatus,  and  contain- 
ing but  little  ingesta — ^mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines  pre- 
sented a  livid  appearance  throughout — the  cuticular  covering  of  the 
rumen  came  away  as  if  from  maceration,  but  the  parts  beneath  were 
free  from  inflammation.  Nothing  more  worthy  of  notice  existed 
in  the  abdomen.  On  laying  open  the  thorax,  about  two  quarts  of 
serum  escaped  from  both  sides  of  the  lungs,  which  were  much  dis- 
eased— ^pleurae  pulmonalis  et  costalis  on  the  left  side  highly  inflamed 
— the  pericardium,  on  its  external  and  internal  surfiace,  was  nearly 
in  a  state  of  gangrene.  The  heart  you  received,  and  wiU  be  much 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  morbid  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  it  than  I  can  describe.  1  feel  convinced  that  you  wiU 
agree  with  me,  that  I  was  right  in  the  views  I  at  first  took  of  the 
disease. 

I  am,  &c. 


Mr.  Stmands. — In  the  morbid  specimen,  the  history  of  which 
has  just  been  read,  the  pericardium  was  in  a  state  bordering  on 
gangrene,  and  the  heart  itself  softened  in  structure,  and  covered 
with  flocculi  of  lymph.  The  pecuHar  vibrating  or  jerking  pulse, 
the  pain  on  pressure  being  applied  to  the  left  side,  and  the  singu- 
larity of  the  animal's  gait,  all  bespoke  the  heart  being  the  seat  of  the 

In  the  latter  stages  the  digestive  organs  were  deranged.  This 
circumstance  is,  however,  of  httle  importance  connected  with  the 
case,  and,  probably,  they  were  earlier  involved,  in  consequence  of 
the  large  doses  of  purgative  medicine  which  had  been  administered. 
I  therefore  quite  concur  with  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Carlisle  of 
the  disease,  and  believe  the  treatment  he  adopted  was  the  best 
that  could  have  been  had  recourse  to. 


Mammary  Tumoubb  msMovsn  from  thb  Flanks  of  a  Hbifbr. 

By  Mr.  T.  W.  Matbr. 

My  dear  Sur,  Newcastle,  Oct.  S,  1844. 

I  HAYB  this  day  forwarded  by  railway  two  tumours,  which  I  re- 
moved yesterday  from  the  sides  of  a  two-year  old  heifer.  The 
larger  one  weighed  seven  pounds,  the  smaller  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

VOL.  I.  r 
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They  have  been  gradually  increasing  in  size  ever  since  the  animal 
was  a  calf;  but  latterly  they  have  developed  themselves  so  rapidly, 
that  the  owner  wished  to  have  them  removed.  The  animal  was 
first  seen  by  me  about  three  days  ago,  and  appeared  in  perfect 
health.  I  communicated  to  the  owner  the  risk  that  attended  the 
operation,  and  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  growths  were  con- 
stitutional, an  opinion  which  I  think,  on  examination,  you  will 
coincide  with. 

On  opening  the  tumours,  a  large  quantity  of  thick  cream-coloured 
pus  made  its  escape,  with  large  masses  of  cheese-like  substance 
floating  in  it.  The  sac  itself  is  lined  with  what  seems  to  be  a  cal- 
careous deposit,  and  which  is  continued  into  the  substance  of  the 
sac  itself.  The  tumours  were  situated  on  either  side  of  the  flank, 
inmiediately  underneath  the  common  integuments,  being  loosely 
attached  to  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  muscles  beneath. 

I  will  take  care  to  communicate  the  result  of  this  case  to  you. 

Believe  me  to  remain, 

■  Your's,  very  sincerely. 


Mr.  Morton, — ^I  have,  since  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  heard  from 
Mr.  Mayer  that  the  case  is  apparently  doing  well. 

Mr.  Simonds  remarked  upon  the  length  of  time  which  some  tu- 
mours remain  imbedded  in  the  cellular  tissue,  and  upon  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  others  hurry  on  to  a  fatal  termination :  and  observed 
that,  when  these  growths  were  of  a  malignant  nature,  the  consti- 
tution was  generally  involved,  while  those  of  a  benign  character 
were  strictly  local,  and  therefore  the  fittest  for  operation.  "  Ru- 
minants," he  proceeded  to  say,  "  were  very  liable  to  the  formation 
of  tumours  about  the  head  and  neck.  These,  however,  were  situ- 
ated upon  the  flank,  and  Mr.  Mayer  prudently  resolved  to  remove 
them.  I  am  not  aware  that  these  morbid  growths  in  cattle  are 
ever  absorbed  by  the  use  of  iodine,  imless  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  growth ;  but  where,  as  in  the  present  instance,  t^e  tumour 
had  evidently  been  of  some  duration,  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the 
employment  of  iodine  would  have  been  attended  with  any  benefit. 
Mr.  Mayer  states  that  he  observed  an  appearance  of  calcareous 
matter  lining  the  cyst,  and  the  sensation  imparted  to  the  finger 
when  passed  over  the  surface  would  naturally  lead  to  this  infer- 
ence; the  correctness  of  which,  however,  on  closer  ezamination,  I 
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am  inclined  to  doubt.  I  have  here  laid  open  a  portion  of  the 
tumour,  and  it  presents  a  beautiful  variegated  surface,  not  very 
imlike  to  the  arbor  vitse  of  the  cerebellum.  It  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  small  granules  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  contained  in  a 
dense  outer  cyst,  and,  independent  of  the  common  cyst,  each  g^- 
nule  appears  to  possess  its  own  proper  covering;  and  these  cover- 
ings being  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  central  substance,  give  to 
the  cut  surface  that  arborescent  appearance  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
In  the  centre  of  some  of  the  granules  only  a  very  minute  quantity 
of  pus  can  be  discerned ;  in  others,  a  larger  quantity  is  perceived ; 
while  a  few  appear  to  have  had  their  proper  sacs  absorbed,  and  to 
have  mingled  their  contents,  thus  forming  large  internal  cavities 
within  the  substance  of  the  tumour.  There  can  be  no  reason  to 
suppose  the  purulent  fluid,  thus  inclosed  and  isolated,  would  have 
become  absorbed ;  and  had  not  the  tumour  been  removed,  we  may 
conjecture  its  augmentation  would  ultimately  have  involved  other 
parts,  and  caused  great  constitutional  disturbance.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  sensation  imparted  to  the  finger,  indicating  the 
existence  of  calcareous  matter,  is  caused  by  portions  of  the  hard 
scirrhous  capsules  being  attached  to  the  outer  cyst,  and  I  consider 
the  morbid  parts  before  me  as  interesting  specimens  of  those  tu- 
mours termed  mammary, 

"  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  formations  of  this  character  are 
intermediate  in  their  nature  between  the  malignant  and  the  benign. 
Tliey  may,  however,  occasionally  take  on  the  cancerous  form,  or 
they  may  not;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  constitution  of  the 
patient  regulates  their  development.  Yet,  under  such  doubtful 
circumstances,  it  is  certainly  the  best  practice  to  operate  at  once, 
rather  than  incur  the  delay  and  hazard  which  would  attend  the 
use  of  iodine  or  its  compounds.  The  magnitude  of  the  growths, 
and  the  importance  of  the  region  in  which  they  were  placed,  ren- 
dered the  operation,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  subject  of  serious  consi- 
deration to  the  operator,  for-  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  possibility 
of  haemorrhage  or  collapse  must  always  render  the  result  dubious; 
but  I  am  happy  to  hear  the  case  has  terminated  favourably." 

A  somewhat  desultory  conversation  now  ensued. 

An  inquiry  from  Mr,  Cartvmght,  as  to  the  probability  of  iodine 
affecting  glandular  structures  besides  the  parts  diseased,  drew  from 
Mr.  Morion  an  explanation  that  iodine  has  a  specific  tendency  to 
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remove  abnormal  growths,  after  which  healthy  structures  are  at- 
tacked, but  its  use  to  such  an  extent  would  argue  a  want  of  dis- 
cernment in  the  practitioner.  Mr.  Wardle  has  recorded  a  case  in 
which,  from  the  free  use  of  iodine,  the  testes  had  become  dimi- 
nished ;  but,  observing  the  effect  produced,  he  discontinued  it,  and 
the  glands  recovered  their  natural  functions. 

Mr.  Green  inquired  whether,  by  promoting  the  absorption  of 
tumours  by  this  means,  no  danger  was  incurred  from  the  formation 
of  internal  abscesses,  such,  for  instance,  as  were  known  to  follow  the 
suppression  of  strangles  ?  The  question  was  admitted  to  be  one 
worthy  of  consideration ;  but  the  Chairman  thought  the  general 
result  of  the  use  of  this  agent,  iodine,  justified  no  fear  on  that 
head,  and  pointed  to  the  distinction  between  a  constitutional  dis- 
order and  a  simple  local  affection ;  arguing,  that  the  treatment 
unadvisable  in  the  one  case  might  prove  highly  judicious  in  the 
other. 

Mr,  Dyer  related  a  case  that  came  under  his  observation,  in  a  cow 
that  had  the  epidemic  of  1839-40,  in  which  a  tumour  of  consider- 
able dimensions  developed  itself.  Being  called  in,  he  employed 
iodine  for  some  time,  but  with  no  marked  benefit ;  and  he  there- 
fore proposed  to  dissect  the  tumour  out.  The  proprietor  object- 
ing to  the  operation,  a  seton  was  passed  directly  through  the 
swelling,  when  a  quantity  of  thick  pus  escaped,  and  in  a  month 
the  swelling  had  disaj^eared.  Mr.  Dyer  concluded  by  stating  he 
had  repeatedly  used  iodine  for  cattle,  but  without  being  favourably 
impressed  with  its  action. 

Mr,  Simonds  stated  that  the  action  of  iodine  on  the  ruminant  is 
not  so  active  as  in  the  horse,  nevertheless  he  could  bear  testimony 
to  the  utility  of  this  drug  in  many  cases.  He  was  aware  of  the  great 
tendency  which  existed  in  animals  that  laboured  under  the  epi- 
demic of  1839-40  to  the  formation  of  cellular  abscesses,  very 
many  instances  of  this  kind  having  fallen  under  his  notice,  and  in 
such  cases,  the  tumours  not  being  malignant,  would  of  course 
yield  to  the  treatment  Mr.  Dyer  had  adopted ;  but  had  a  gland 
been  involved,  probably  iodine,  which  here  had  failed,  would  there 
have  been  attended  with  success. 
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FlLARIiB  IN  THE  BrONCHI  OF  A  CaLP. 

By  Mr,  J.  Holmes. 
My  dear  Sir,  Thirsk,  Sept.  8,  1844. 

I  HAVE  this  day  forwarded  the  windpipe  of  a  yearhng  calf.  I 
think  it  a  beautiful  specimen  illustrative  of  the  location  of  these 
parasites.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  a  detailed  account  of  the 
symptoms,  &c.,  as  it  was  only  by  accident  I  saw  the  case.  I  was 
called  in  to  attend  a  colt  belonging  to  a  gentleman  a  few  miles 
from  this  place,  and  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  man  who  was 
skinning  a  calf.  On  inquiry  I  was  toM  the  calf  had  been  aiHng 
ever  since  it  was  three  weeks  old  :  the  symptom  most  prominent, 
indeed  the  only  one  observed,  was  a  distressing  cough,  which  gra- 
dually increased  till  the  animal's  death ;  and  although  its  appetite 
remained  unimpaired,  it  gained  no  flesh,  and  was,  as  the  man 
expressed  it,  "  a  bag  of  bones.*'  I  became  desirous  of  making  a 
post-mortem  examination.  On  opening  the  chest  I  found  the  two 
front  lobes  of  the  lungs  entirely  gone,  not  a  particle  remaining ; 
and  the  other  portions  considerably  reduced  in  size.  On  opening 
the  trachea  I  found  a  host  of  filaria  existing  there,  and  which  had 
found  their  way  down  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  far  as  they 
could  get.  At  the  top  of  the  epiglottis  they  seemed  so  numerous 
as  almost  to  fill  up  the  opening.  They  are  now  alive  at  the  time 
I  am  writing,  which  is  sixteen  hours  since  the  death  of  the  animal. 

I  need  not  enter  more  fully  into  the  appearances  presented,  as  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  them  for  yourself.  Nor  have 
I  time  at  present  to  enter  upon  an  argument  respecting  the  form- 
ation of  these  filarise ;  but  it  strikes  me  very  forcibly  that,  if  not 
engendered,  they  have  been,  at  least,  fostered  by  the  diseased  state 

of  the  animal. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your's  very  truly. 

Several  members  made  observations  on  the  foregoing  case,  but 
they  were  chiefly  of  a  speculative  character.  The  Chairman  dwelt 
upon  the  nature  of  hoose  or  husk,  and  alluded  to  the  diflferent 
modes  of  treating  this  disorder  by  tracheotomy,  the  inhalation 
of  diluted  chlorine,  and  the  administration  of  ol.  tereb.  in  doses  of 
5ij  to  5iv :  to  the  latter  method  he,  from  experience,  was  inclined 
to  give  his  approval. 
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Ca8B  of  Melanosis  in  a  Cow. 
By  Mr.  J.  K.  Lord. 

Tavistock,  October  10,  1844. 

I  WAS  requested  to  see  a  valuable  Durham  cow  having  a  large 
fdngoid  mass  growing  from  the  left  orbit.  On  examining  it  I 
found  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  structure  of  the  eye  was  removed, 
and  its  place  occupied  by  a  mass  which  I  soon  ascertained  was  a 
melanotic  tumour :  it  had  the  peculiar  jet-black  appearance,  and 
discharged  a  thin  offensive  matter  that  constantly  ran  down  the 
side  of  the  face.  I  told  the  owner  that  nothing  but  its  extirpation 
would  be  of  any  service :  this  he  assented  to  ;  and,  having  previ- 
ously prepared  my  patient  by  lessening  the  provender  and  ad- 
mimstering  aperients,  I  had  her  cast,  and  proceeded  to  perform 
the  operation  as  follows : — 

I  first  passed  a  suture  through  each  eyelid,  so  that  my  assistant 
could  hold  them  apart ;  I  then  made  an  incision  through  the  pos- 
terior or  upper  canthus,  extending  about  an  inch  beyond  the  bony 
nng  of  the  orbit.  I  now  had  the  tumour  well  exposed,  and,  com- 
mencing at  the  posterior  canthus,  dissected  it  out,  keeping  as  near 
the  bone  as  possible.  Pretty  much  bleeding  followed,  but  this  was 
easily  stopped  by  using  torsion  on  the  arteries.  I  then  filled  up 
the  orbit  with  tow,  over  which  I  tied  the  lids  with  the  sutures  I 
had  previously  inserted,  and  the  animal  was  allowed  to  get  up. 

I  saw  her  early  next  morning,  and,  not  finding  any  febrile  action 
present,  I  only  ordered  her  a  httle  green  food.  The  dressings  were 
not  removed  until  two  days  after  the  operation,  when  I  apphed  the 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  exposed  surface.  This  caused,  as  1  intended, 
a  considerable  slough  to  take  place.  I  then  used  a  weak  nitric 
acid  vrash,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  acid  to  forty  or  fifty 
parts  of  water,  and  the  wound  soon  assumed  a  healthy  character 
and  rapidly  healed.  The  cow  is  now  quite  well,  and  fattening 
fast. 

Not  having  seen  a  case  of  melanosis  as  occurring  in  the  ruminant 
recorded,  I  have  thought  that  this  might  be  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  members  of  the  Association.  It  is,  perhaps,  as 
well  to  remark  that  the  cow  was  nearly  white. 
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Mr.  Sinumds, — ^I  may  observe,  that  the  origin  of  no  diaeaae  is, 
perhaps,  involved  in  greater  obscurity  than  melanosis.  We  know 
but  little  of  the  caoses  of  this  peculiar  affection,  and  there  are 
great  difPerences  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  peculiar 
matter  vrhich  characterizes  this  malady.  Some  regard  it  as  a 
fimgoidal  growth,  others  consider  it  a  particular  substance  elimin- 
ated from  the  blood,  while  another  class  view  it  as  a  carbonaceous 
deposit.  Not  one  of  the  several  writers  on  this  subject,  however, 
can  be  considered  as  having  establbhed  his  opinions ;  and  all  we 
can  with  certainty  assert  is,  that  the  disease,  in  its  later  stages,  is 
associated  with  a  fungoid  development.  The  present  case  is  not 
without  interest,  and  will  be  the  first  recorded  in  Thb  Trans- 
actions of  this  disease  in  the  ruminant.  However  common  mela- 
nosis may  be 'in  the  horse,  cattle  appear  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
exempt  from  its  attacks ;  and  during  a  long  and  extensive  practice  I 
never  met  but  with  one  case  of  the  kind.  It  is  singular  that  the 
disease,  in  the  instance  now  under  consideration,  attacked  the  eye ; 
and  in  the  one  to  which  I  have  adverted,  as  having  fallen  under 
my  observation,  the  orbit  was  likewise  the  seat  of  the  afiection. 
The  melanotic  tumour  in  this  case,  however,  was  associated  with 
fungus  hscmatodes ;  the  bones  of  the  orbit  were  absorbed,  the 
whole  of  the  globe  involved,  so  that  no  eye  could  be  discerned ; 
and  an  unhealthy  surface  was  presented,  which  bled  on  the  slightest 
touch.  There  being  no  prospect  of  a  cure,  I  advised  the  animal 
should  be  destroyed. 

The  diseased  facial  bones  I  have  preserved. 

[The  Chairman  here  exhibited  to  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion the  skull  of  a  ruminant.  The  lachrymal,  malar,  and  superior 
maxillary  bones,  with  a  great  portion  of  J^e  frontal  arch,  shewed 
extensive  caries,  the  whole  of  which  cavity  had  been  filled  with 
the  fiingoidal  tumour.] 

The  animal  to  which  I  allude  was  not,  however,  as  in  Mr. 
Lord's  instance,  near  white,  being  marked  about  the  body  with 
several  streaks  of  a  light  red  colour.  This  distinction  is  only 
deserving  of  notice,  because  we  know  melanosis  in  the  horse  is 
intimately  associated  with  colour.  The  treatment  Mr.  Lord  adopted 
was  decisive  and  judicious ;  but  I  much  doubt  if  the  result  will  be 
favourable,  because,  in  this  disease,  the  constitution  is  afiected,  and 
the  viscera  generally  involved.    As  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
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this  opinion,  I  submit  to  you  a  divided  radius,  where  you  will  ob- 
serve a  mass  of  melanotic  matter  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the 
canceUi.  This  bone  was  taken  from  a  horse  which  belonged  to  Sir 
W.  Magnay.  The  animal  was,  some  months  ago,  admitted  into 
the  infirmary  to  be  operated  upon  for  melanosis,  there  being  a 
large  tumour  between  the  coccyx  and  anus,  and  others  in  an 
earlier  stage  of  development  on  the  body ;  several  of  these  were 
removed,  the  ovmer  being  first  apprised  that  the  disease,  in  all 
probabihty,  would  not  be  eradicated  by  the  operation.  As  I 
expected,  in  about  three  months  afterwards  the  animal  was 
again  brought  to  us,  and  another  tumour  of  a  large  size  occupied 
the  place  of  that  I  had  excised,  and  others  had  become  more  de- 
veloped. The  horse  looked  poor — he  had  lost  flesh,  and  the  coat 
was  staring — the  appetite  was  impaired — ^and  the  near  hind  leg 
was  partially  paralyzed.  Seeing  there  was  no  hope  of  a  perma- 
nent cure  being  effected,  we  recommended  the  horse  should  be 
destroyed. 

On  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  spleen  was  found  to  be  four 
times  its  natural  size,  and  covered  with  isolated  and  congregated 
melanotic  tumours,  some  of  them  being  of  considerable  magnitude. 
The  colour  of  these  tumours  was  not  uniform — some  were  black, 
others  were  in  different  stages  advancing  towards  it.  The  liver 
was  also  affected :  its  surfaces  were  studded  all  over  with  light 
coloured  spots,  which  were  tubercles  of  a  round  figure  and  of  a 
dusky  yellow  colour,  hard,  and  in  their  centres  black  melanotic 
matter  was  found  deposited.  The  kidneys,  lungs,  connecting 
*  cellular  tissue  of  the  muscles,  the  surfaces  of  the  bloodvessels, 
and  the  skin,  were  found  covered  with  small  black  deposits ;  and 
over  the  sacro-sciatic  nerve  of  the  left  side  was  a  large  deep- 
seated  tumour,  the  pressure  of  which  at  once  explained  the  cause 
of  paralysis  in  the  near  lund  leg. 

To  avoid  an  unnecessary  repetition,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the 
first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Association,  where  Mr. 
Morton  has  collected  all  the  continental  and  English  authorities  of 
note  upon  this  subject. 
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A  Brbbo  op  Solipbps  Pios. 
By  Mr.  F.  King,  Jun. 

Dear  Sir, — Ths  accompanying  foot  was  g^ven  to  me  the  other 
clay»  with  another  similar  to  it ;  and  as  I  consider  it  rather  a 
curiosity,  I  have  sent  it  to  the  Association.  This  is  the  third 
generation  of  pigs  that  have  heen  h<Hm  with  the  came  kind  of  feet, 
and  the  mother  of  these  is  just  like  them,  and  has  had  several 
litters  similarly  formed. 

Believe  me, 

Your's  sincerely. 


Mr.  Simonds, — ^The  only  peculiarity  in  the  specimen  before  us 
is,  that  the  superior  bones  of  the  phalanges  are  not  imited,  while 
the  lower  ones  are  blended  together.  In  the  solipede  race  of  pigs 
both  the  upper  and  lower  phalanges  are  usually  consolidated.  The 
specimen,  therefore,  has  some  little  interest,  and  it  serves  to  il- 
lustrate the  progress  of  those  changes  by  which  breeders  often 
appear  to  produce  distinct  varieties  :  thus  we  find  in  some  parts 
of  England,  particularly  the  north,  that  these  instances  are 
common. 


An  Account  or  ▲  sinoula.r  Disbasv,  prin^ipallt  appbcting 

THR  SfLBBN  op  Cows. 

ft 

To  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

Gentlemen, — Thr  following  account  of  a  singular  disease  which 
appeared  this  summer  among  the  cattle  of  two  dairies,  in  this 
county,  I  have  ventured  to  lay  before  you,  beiug  assured  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  will  receive  from  you  the  consideration  it 
deserves. 

I  am, 

Your's,  &c. 

J.  Howbllm 

VOL.  I.  s 
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Julybth,  1844. 

I  wsLB  requested  to  attend  at  Mr.  Barton's,  a  farmer,  residing 
about  six  miles  from  this  place,  to  meet  Mr.  Tiley,  veterinary 
surgeon,  of  Dursley,  and  Mr.  Limbrick,  veterinary  surgeon  of 
Sodbury,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  a  cow  which  had  died  that 
morning,  supposed  to  be  poisoned.  I  found  upon  my  arrival  that 
two  other  cows  had  died  in  a  similar  way  the  previous  week ;  that 
four  others  were  then  ill,  but  two  of  them  were  fast  recovering. 

The  symptoms,  I  could  gather  from  those  then  ill,  and  also 
from  Mr.  Tiley,  who  had  been  in  attendance,  were,  when  first 
seen,  a  peculiar  dulness,  'hanging  of  the  head,  back  arched,  and  a 
disinclination  to  move ;  still  they  fed  a  little.  After  these  symp- 
toms had  existed  from  eight  to  twelve  hours,  a  trembling  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  came  on,  with  dimness  of  the 
eyes,  together  vrith  a  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  throat  and  a 
great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  in  some  a  total  loss  of  milk. 

The  muzzle  was  moist,  ears  and  root  of  horns  of  the  natural 
temperature,  faeces  soft,  and  some  were  rather  inclined  to  purge ; 
rumination  continued,  and  in  nearly  all  there  was  an  inclination  to 
feed  up  to  the  time  of  death.  Those  that  died  stood  up,  perhaps, 
two  or  three  hours  after  the  trembling  fit  came  on,  when  they 
would  suddenly  drop  down,  put  the  nose  round  to  the  left  side  for 
a  few  minutes,  then  stretch  out  the  head,  and  die  without  a  strug- 
gle. In  fact,  so  little  was  there  to  be  observed  amiss  with  them 
a  few  hours  before  death,  that  a  stranger  going  into  the  court  or 
field  would  hardly  be  able  to  tell  the  healthy  ones  from  those  that 
were  ill. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  observed  in  the  one  we  examined: 
On  opening  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  a  slight  redness  of  the 
peritoneum  and  omentum  was  perceived  to  exist ;  and  on  removing 
the  intestines,  a  large  quantity  of  very  dark-coloured  sanguineous 
fluid  was  found  within  the  cavity. 

The  spleen  was  enlarged  to  four  times  its  natural  size,  softened, 
and  contained  a  quantity  of  very  thick  and  dark-coloured  blood, 
some  of  which  was  escaping  from  small  ruptures  on  its  concave 
surface. 

It  being  Mr.  Tiley's  opinion  that  the  cows  had  died  from  some 
vegetable  poison,  I  made  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  but  failed  in  detecting  any  noxious  plants. 
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The  abomasum  was  slightly  inflamed,  aad  contained  a  quantity 
of  dark-coloured  fluid,  with  pieces  of  stone,  bricks,  and  other  re- 
fuse matter.  The  heart  and  lungs  were  perfectly  healthy,  the 
lungs  being  very  white ;  the  brain  also  appeared  normal,  es^cept- 
ing  a  slight  congestion  of  the  plexus  choroides. 

The  treatment  Mr.  Tiley  had  adopted  consisted  in  blood-letting, 
and  subsequently  administering  a  dose  of  mag.  sulph. ;  afterwards 
giving  half-a-pint  of  brandy  in  water  twice  a-day,  and,  fortunately, 
five  out  of  eight  attacked,  recovered.  Part  of  the  flesh  of  the  first 
cow  was  given  to  three  pigs :  they  all  died.  All  the  cows  on  this 
farm  had  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magpiiesia  given  to  them,  and  only 
one  was  attacked  afterwards,  which  recovered. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  Mr.  Randal,  living  in  the  adjoining  farm', 
perceived  one  of  his  cows  to  be  ill.  Mr.  Tiley  attended,  bled  her, 
and  gave  a  draught;  however,  she  died  the  next  day.  Upon 
examining  her,  the  spleen  was  found  to  present  the  same  appear- 
ances as  that  of  the  other  cow.  Some  of  the  blood  taken  from 
this  cow  was  given  to  a  fine  sow  pig,  and  she  died  the  next  day. 

On  the  1st  of  August  another  was  taken  ill,  and  died ;  on  the 
5th,  another ;  8th,  another ;  9th,  another  :  on  the  10th,  the  owner 
came  to  ask  me  to  see  four  others,  all  then  ill.  One  of  them  died 
soon  after  I  arrived,  so  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
symptoms,  and  making  a  post-mortem  examination  of  that  one, 
and  also  of  the  one  which  had  died  the  previous  night.  I  found 
them  present  nearly  the  same  appearances  as  the  one  examined  at 
Mr.  Barton's.  All  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  were  perfectly 
healthy,  excepting  the  spleen :  one  of  them  weighed  twelve  lbs. 
three-quarters.  Two  of  the  cows  ill  appeared  to  be  rallying :  they 
had  all  been  dosed  with  brandy  and  salts.  To  the  other  I  gave  a 
small  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  bled  her  to  the  amount  of  seven 
quarts,  and  blistered  the  throat  and  the  region  of  the  spleen. 
The  difiiculty  of  breathing  was  very  great  in  this  case. 

11/A  Aug,  6  A.M. — I  again  visited  them.  The  one  bled  yester- 
day appears  a  little  relieved  in  her  breathing.  Repeat  the  blister- 
ing, and  give  potajs.  nit.  5iv«  ant.  tart.  5j*  pulv.  2dngib.  5ij ;  omni 
quartis  horis. 

12M. — Upon  calling  this  morning,  I  found  my  patient  had  died 
daring  the  night.  Her  spleen  was  also  very  much  enlarged. 
This  day  I  bled  the  whole  of  the  cows  on  the  farm,  twenty-nine 
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in  niimber,  and  gave  to  each  mag.  snlph.  ftss,  sulph.  adb.  ^v, 
potas.  nit.  5^^,  cum  zingib.  Jij. 

Only  one  more  fatal  case  occurred  after  this,  which  was  on  the 
14th.  This  animal  did  not  live  more  than  two  hom^  after  first 
Been  to  be  ill.  In  two  cases  I  administered  sp.  ammon.  co.  |} 
every  two  hours,  and,  as  I  thinkj  with  benefit.  Those  that  reco- 
vered had  not  the  trembling  fit  so  strong,  nether  was  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  so  great.  Seven  of  them  were  milkers,  and  a  nine- 
teen-months'-old  heifer,  making  eight  which  died  out  of  fofirteen 
that  were  attacked. 

The  cattle  on  both  farms  were  in  the  same  pasture  they  had 
been  in  for  some  time.  The  land  is  a  poor  day  soil,  and  the  keep 
on  it  very  short,  owing  to  the  long-continued  drought. 

There  is  no  running  water  on  either  farm ;  still  the  cattle  were 
not  so  bad  off  for  water  as  on, many  of  the  neighbouring  feurms. 


DECEMBER  10.  1844. 

The  Trbasurbr  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  R.  Bunnell,  T.  Barrow,  and  G.  White,  were  elected 
Members. 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  presented  to  the  Library  an  Essay  on  "  A 
Horn  developed  from  the  Human  Skin." 


On  Constitutional  Ophthalmia. 
By  F.  Lemann,  M.D. 

[Communications  addressed  to  the  Patron,  Professor  Sbwbll.] 

Woodhmda,  near  Wellington,  Somersetshire, 
My  dear  Sir,  November  M,  1844. 

SiNCB  I  came  to  reside  here,  two  years  ago,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  act  as  my  own  veterinary  surgeon,  there  being  no  certificated 
practitioner  of  the  art  within  several  miles  of  me  to  whom  I  could 
refer  in  cases  of  illness  among  my  horses. 

The  very  valuable  information  I  have  received  from  you  on  the 
subject  at  different  times,  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  inspired 
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me  with  oonfidence  in  the  ofisct  of  my  practice ;  and  I  have  en- 
deavoured, by  reading,  reflection,  and  reasoning  analogically,  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  my  previoiu  practical  knowledge. 
Many  of  the  diseases  of  horses  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  hu- 
man subject,  and  may  be  cured  by  the  same  remedies,  that  I  have 
now  no  difficulty  in  treating  them.  I  find  it  quite  as  easy  to  devdop 
symptoms  in  the  dumb  animal  as  in  the  human  subject.  No  mis- 
take, for  example,  need  occur  in  the  diagnosis  of  enteritis,  or  the 
distinction  between  it  and  spasmodic  colic ;  and  the  symptoms  of 
pneumonia  and  pleurisy  are  very  palpable. 

The  known  success  I  have  met  with  in  curing  my  own  horses 
has  induced  several  neighbours  to  solicit  my  advice  for  theirs,  by 
which  means  I  have  gained  much  experience  in  a  short  time.  The 
disease  which  I  believe  has  been  considered  almost  the  opprobrium 
of  the  veterinary  art,  viz.  specific  ophthalmia,  which  frequently 
terminates  in  moon  blindness,  caused  me  much  trouble  and 
anxiety  in  the  early  part  of  my  practice ;  but  I  have  now  obtained 
the  mastery  of  it,  and  it  is  chiefly  on  that  account  I  write  to  you 
at  present. 

A  very  fine  young  horse  I  purchased  when  I  first  came  to  reside 
here  was,  after  a  few  weeks,  attacked  with  inflammation  in  one 
eye.  No  general  or  constitutional  symptoms  of  disorder  attended 
the  attack;  it  appeared  to  be  quite  local ;  and  I  therefore  hoped 
it  would  prove  to  be  only  a  slight  cold,  and  treated  it  accordingly 
during  the  first  day :  but  finding  it  not  improved  the  next  morning, 
I  lost  no  further  time,  and  began  active  treatment.  I  bled  him 
freely,  put  him  on  bran  mash  diet  with  nitre,  and  purged  him  with 
aloes.  Fomentations  were  applied  externally.  After  about  four  or  five 
days  the  inflammation  appeared  to  be  abating ;  but  all  on  a  sudden, 
and  without  any  assignable  cause,  it  was  renewed  with  increased 
violence.  I  then  bled  him  with  my  lancet  from  the  angular  vein, 
and  applied  thirty  leeches  round  about  the  orbit ;  the  antiphlogis- 
tic treatment  in  all  other  respects,  and  external  applications,  were 
continued.  In  about  three  weeks  the  inflammation  had  pretty 
well  subsided,  leaving,  however,  some  opacity  <rf  the  cornea. 

He  had  another  similar  attack  a  few  weeks  later,  which  lasted 
four  or  five  weeks  ere  the  inflammation  disappeared.  For  the 
want  of  knowing  a  better,  I  repeated  the  same  treatment  as  in  the 
former  instance. 
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During  the  sammer  months  the  horse  recovered  his  strength* 
and  performed  his  daily  work  with  animation ;  but,  upon  the  sudden 
change  from  warm  to  cold  and  damp  weather,  the  eye  was  again 
attacked  precisely  as  before. 

During  the  interval  of  the  attacks  I  pondered  a  g^ood  deal  on  the 
unsntisfactory  results  of  the  treatment,  and  called  to  mind  the 
great  variety  of  structures  which  compose  the  eye  and  its  append- 
ages, which  we  know  exhibit  specimens  of  every  one  of  the .  ani- 
mal tissues.  We  find  in  it  bone,  cellular  and  adipose  substance, 
and  bloodvessels ;  mucous,  fibrous,  and  serous  membranes,  &c.  I 
also  reviewed  in  my  mind  some  of  the  diseases  we  ourselves  are  lia- 
ble to :  I  allude  especially  to  those  which  attack  particular  tissues, 
such  as  rheumatism  and  gout.  These  reflections  led  me  to  the 
conclusion,  that  although  the  disease  alluded  to  had  hitherto  been 
considered  an  affection  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva  only,  it  in  all  pro- 
bability involved  some  fibrous  tissue,  and  resembled  the  disease  we 
call  "  rheumatism  of  the  eye"  in  the  human  subject :  at  all  events, 
as  I  had  been  so  completely  defeated  in  my  former  treatment  of 
the  case,  I  resolved  to  proceed  upon  this  new  view,  and  resort  to 
the  treatment  I  have  always  found  successful  in  cases  of  rheuma- 
tism of  the  human  eye,  and  other  parts. 

I  did  not  bleed  my  horse,  as  there  were  no  apparent  symptoms 
denoting  constitutional  disturbance;  but  I  ordered  him  bran 
mashes  with  some  chopped  carrots  and  bruised  oats,  and  I  gave 
him  pulv.  rad.  colchici  5ij  et  potass,  nit.  Jj  in  a  small  proportion  of 
the  mash  (in  order  that  none  of  the  medicine  might  be  lost)  in  the 
morning  and  evening.  By  the  time  he  had  taken  four  doses,  i.  e. 
in  about  forty-eight  hours,  his  bowels  became  rather  relaxed,  and 
I  thought  it  prudent  to  suspend  the  medicines,  lest  the  colchicum 
should  induce  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  intestines : 
he  therefore  on  the  third  day  took  no  medicine.  We  already 
perceived  a  decided  improvement  in  the  eye;  but  as  a  good  deal 
of  inflammation  remained,  on  the  fourth  morning  I  ordered 
colchici  rad.  pulv.  5jt  pot.  nitrat.  Jiv,  to  be  given  twice  a-day : — 
this  plan  was  continued  three  days  longer,  by  which  time  all 
symptoms  had  vanished,  and  the  eye  regained  the  same  degree  of 
brightness  it  possessed  previous  to  the  attack. 

Instead  of  fomentations  to  the  eye  as  formerly  used,  I  ordered 
a  warm  dry  flannel  to  be  applied  over  it  repeatedly  during  the  day. 
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and  bad  the  neighbouring  parte  rabbed  lightly  with  a  soft  hand, 
i.  e.  shampooed :  both  appeared  to  soothe  him  very  much.  To  the 
conjunctiva  I  applied  three  times  a- day,  by  means  of  a  camel-hair 
brash,  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  five  grains  to  an  ounce 
of  distilled  water. 

Since  this  last  mentioned  cure,  some  similar  cases  have  happened 
to  my  neighbours,  who  solicited  me  to  see  them,  and  they  have 
all  got  well  by  the  same  treatment ;  so  that  I  have  now  no  hesita- 
tion in  pronouncing  it  to  be  an  infallible  remedy. 

While  on  the  subject  of  colchicum,  I  will  mention  my  success 
with  it  in  curing  a  case  of  pneumonia  in  one  of  my  saddle  horses. 

The  attack  commenced  in  the  usual  way,  and  I  bled  him  freely 
once ;  and  recollecting  the  injunction  against  giving  purgatives  in 
that  disease,  none  were  administered ;  but  two  drachm  doses  of 
colchicum  were  commenced  immediately  after  the  bleeding,  with 
warm  bran  mashes,  but  no  oats.  In  about  forty-eight  hours  the 
bowels  became  relaxed,  and  soon  after  every  symptom  of  inflamma- 
tion disappeared.  I  listened  repeatedly  with  my  ear  to  his  chest 
during  the  treatment,  and  distinctly  marked  the  various  changes 
from  congestion  of  the  lungs  to  healthy  breathing.  I  gave  him 
5]  doses  of  colchicum  for  two  days  longer  to  complete  the  cure. 
.  It  is  of  importance  to  ascertain  that  the  colchicum  powder  be 
genuine.  I  believe  the  powder  of  the  root  is  not  in  general  use, 
and  that  linseed  meal  is  sometimes  substituted  for  it.  As  1  use 
a  good  deal  of  it,  I  purchase  mine  at  Apothecaries*   Hall. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 
/  Your's  very  truly. 


Wbo€Uand8,  near  Wellington,  Somersetshire, 

Dec,  2,  1844. 
My  dear  Sir, — You  have  my  free  consent  to  make  what  use  you 
please  of  the  communication  I  sent  you  last  week  respecting  my 
I  treatment  of  the  ophthalmia  in  horses,  and  it  will  gratify  me  to 

hear  it  has  been  read  and  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Vete- 
rinary Medical  Society.  I  shall  rejoice,  also,  if  the  treatment  I 
foimd  BO  eminently  successful  in  curing  my  patients  be  repeated  by 
other  persons  who  are  competent  to  test  its  efficacy. 
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I  care  not  wkat  name  be  given  to  the  disofder  at  presaitt  the 
proof  of  core  is  the  main  oliject  of  uujuiry,  and  of  that  I  feel 
confident,  and-ahall  therefore  al»tain  ftom  any  hypotheBiB  on.  die 
anbject,  though  I  could  now  adduce  abondanoe  of  fecta  in  oorrabo- 
ration  of  the  opinion  I  stated  in  my  last  letter,  viz.,  that  the  cysease 
called  "  apedfic  ophthalmia"  in  the  horse,  is  manifeetfy  and  essen- 
tially  a  rhemnatic  afieclion ;  by  whidi  epithet  I  mean  to  designate 
that  pectdiar  diaease  which  is  prone  to  attach  the  fibrous  tMsue  in 
particular. 

In  my  treatment  of  the  cases  I  described  to  you,  i  combined 
nitrate  of  potash  wilii  the  colchicum,  in  obedience  to  the  popular 
opinion  of  its  properties  as  a  febrifuge ;  but  I  must  candidly  state 
that  I  rest  all  my  confideaioe  on  the  oolchioom.  To  the  peculiar 
and  specific  action  of  tiiat  medicine  on  fibrous  tissue  I  ascribe  its 
beneficial  influence  in  all  diseases  of  increased  arterial  action.  We 
are  in  possession  at  present  of  no  other  medicine  of  equal  efficacy 
in  controlling  morbid  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 

I  deny  that  digitalis,  opium,  coninm,  and  other  medicines  of 
that  class,  operate  in  the  same  way  upon  the  circulation  as  oolchi* 
cum  does ;  they  benumb  the  brain,  and  too  frequently  mask  the 
real  morbid  condition  :  but  colchicum  never  oppresses  the  senso- 
rium,  though  its  operation  in  checking  diseased  action  is  fire* 
quently  so  sudden  as  to  appear  almost  magical. 

I  could  dwell  a  long  time  on  the  properties  of  this  medicine* 
which  I  have  used  many  years  with  the  happiest  results ;  but  I 
must  not  trespass  further  on  your  valuable  time  to  describe  cases 
which  are  very  interesting  to  me,  but  might  prove  irksome  to  you. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 
To  Professor  Sewett,  8fC,  Your's  faithfully, 

Francis  Libmamn. 


Mr.  Morton  said  that  as  yet  the  "colchicum  autumnale"  has 
found  no  place  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  practitioner  of  veteri- 
nary medicine.  Some  years  since  he  instituted  several  experiments 
on  horses  with  this  drug ;  more,  however,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
its  general  action  on  the  system  than  to  find  out  any  specific  virtues 
it  might  possess.  Indeed,  his  experience  had  tended  to  weaken 
his  faith  in  specifics  as  a  class;  nevertheless,  it  is  well  known  that 
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^tiaeaae  materially  atlera,  if  it  doaa  not  determine  tiie  action  of  the- 
rappatic  aabatanoes.  The  following  experiments  it  will  be  bmrne 
in  mind  were  perfonned  on  h(»aes  apparently  in  health.  He  com* 
menoed  by  giving  one  oonoe  of  the  fresh  root  of  the  meadow  saflron 
daily,  beating  it  up  with  crushed  linseeds,  so  as  to  form  a  ball. 
This  doae  was  gradosUy  increased  until  three  ounces  were  giiven, 
twice  in  the  day,  and  with  every  increase  of  quantity  marked  ac- 
tion supervened.  The  animals'  pulse  prior  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
agent  was  40,  and  with  each  augmentation  of  the  dose  it  fell,  until 
with  the  maximum  quantity  it  had  decreased  to  28  beats  in  the 
minute,  still  continuing  firm  in  tone,  and  regular.  The  diminution 
was  two  beats  per  diem.  Besides  this  sedative  influence,  the  kid- 
neys were  at  the  beginning  called  into  increased  action ;  and  by 
additional  clothing  the  exhalents  of  the  skin  ware  easily  excited. 
After  the  larger  dose  had  been  repeated  two  or  three  times,  the 
bowels  became  relaxed. 

Tlius  the  colchicum  autumnale  is  proved  to  be  a  drug  of  some 
power,  and  probably  of  value,  its  action  being  that  of  a  sedative, 
and  also  a  laxative  in  large  doses,  and  a  diuretic  or  a  du^horetic 
in  smaller  ones,  as  the  exhalents  of  the  skin  are  or  are  not  ren- 
dered susceptible  of  being  acted  upon  by  the  aid  of  artificial 
warmth.  On  withholding  the  drug,  the  pulse  gradually  regained 
its  former  standard,  and  during  the  experiments  the  animals 
evinced  no  disinclination  for  food,  but  it  was  rather  thought  that 
the  appetite  had  increased. 

Mr,  Swumds. — ^It  would  appear  from  the  observations  contained 
in  the  communication  just  read»  that  Dr.  Lemann  is  of  opinion 
that  the  disease  known  to  us  as  "  constitutional  ophthalmia"  is 
principally  confined  to  the  conjunctival  membrane ;  tlus,  however, 
is  not  correct.  And  although  veterinary  surgeons  may  not  be 
agreed  as  to  the  original  seat  of  the  disease,  still  he  (Mr.  S.)  con- 
sidered that  they  are  unanimous  in  looking  upon  the  conjunctiva 
as  being  involved  only  secondarily.  Tlus  point  is,  however,  of 
minor  importance ;  nor  should  he  have  noticed  it  had  it  not  been 
possible  for  silence  to  have  been  construed  into  acquiescence.  Of 
the  action  of  colchicum  he  regretted  he  had  no  experience.  Tlie 
experiments  which  the  Secretary  had  obliged  them  by  reading 
were,  however,  of  great  interest ;  for  it  appeared  that  colchicum 
lowered  the  heart's  action  without  inducing  an  intermittent  pulse, 

VOL.    I.  T 
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such  a?  generally  accompanied  the  exhibition  of  many  other  se- 
datives. It  also  seemed  not  to  impair  the  appetite,  but  rather  to  in- 
crease the  desire  for  food ;  therefore,  in  cases  of  debility  associated 
with  irritation,  these  were  therapeutic  qualities  of  the  greatest  value. 
Colchicum,  likewise,  seemed  to  have  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic 
action ;  neither  of  which  should  be  overlooked,  although  oft  re- 
peated doses  appeared  necessary  to  produce  these  effects.  It  was 
with  extreme  difficulty  that  diaphoresis  could  be  induced  in  the 
horse.  Some  even  denied  the  possibility  of  producing  it  at  all ; 
and  among  these  was  the  late  Professor  Coleman.  With  no  less 
an  antagonist  had  Mr.  Morton  to  contend,  when  he  asserted  hia 
belief  in  the  power  of  various  agents  to  excite  the  cutaneous  secre- 
tions of  the  horse.  Professor  Coleman  earnestly  supported  his 
opinion,  and  was  accustomed  to  account  for  the  general  fatality  of 
pneumonia  among  horses,  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  not  having 
any  agent  at  command,  which,  like  ipecacuanha  or  potassio-tar- 
trate  of  antimony  in  the  hands  of  the  human  practitioner,  at  once 
lessened  the  heart's  action,  while  it  increased  that  of  the  capil- 
laries. 

Mr.  Ernes  admitted  the  importance  of  Dr.  Lemann's  com- 
munication, but  regretted  that  the  observations  it  contained  were 
not  more  extended.  He  lamented  that  a  gentleman,  evidently  so 
well  qualified  to  observe,  had  not  in  the  first  instance  been  well 
informed  as  to  the  prevailing  opinion  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
disease ;  and  had  not  been  able  to  support  his  opinions  by  positive 
evidence,  such  as  may  be  gained  from  dissection.  The  obligation 
he  had  conferred  upon  the  Association  by  directing  their  attention 
to  new  facts,  and  freely  communicating  his  opinions,  deserved 
their  respect  and  acknowledgment;  but  he  could  not  agree  with 
Dr.  Lemann  that  the  disease  originated  in  the  fibrous  structures. 
He  had  seen  much  of  specific  ophthalmia.  He  did  not  exaggerate 
when  he  asserted  that  every  seven  horses  out  of  every  ten  in  Belgium 
were  the  subjects  of  its  ravages.  The  farmers  of  that  country 
were  much  addicted  to  close  breeding.  The  parent  of  the  mare 
was  often  the  sire  of  her  foal ;  and  specific  ophthalmia  became  very 
prevalent.  Coarse  animals  with  large  heads  were  remarked  to  be 
most  predisposed  to  its  attacks,  which  generally  commenced  about 
the  fourth  year,  and  terminated  when  the  animals  were  seven  years 
of  age.     The  eyes  were   consequently   attentively  observed  and 
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closeiy  watched.  No  specific  for  the  disorder  had,  however,  been 
discovered.  Couching  had  been  tried  as  a  remedy  for  its  termina- 
tion in  cataract,  but  the  result  of  the  operation  was  not  such  as 
encouraged  the  jHractice,  which  however,  he  believed,  was  still 
often  resorted  to.  When  he  was  last  in  Brussels,  Professor 
Brogneiz  shewed  him  an  instrument  by  which  the  lens  could  be 
removed  without  casting  the  animal.  The  operation  was  not 
difficulty  nor,  he  concluded  from  the  fact  he  had  just  stated,  one 
attended  with  ver}'  acute  suffering  to  the  patient.  The  only 
objection  to  its  general  adoption  was  the  fact  of  the  sight  not  being 
by  it  restored.  This  he  thought  would  be  at  once  perceived  to 
be  a  necessary  consequence  when  the  character  of  the  affection 
was  considered.  The  conjunctiva  was  certainly  not  the  seat  of  the 
disorder.  He  had  known  cases  in  which  ophthalmia  had  destroyed 
vision ;  and  because  no  external  infiammation  had  marked  the  dis- 
ease, the  fact  of  its  existence  at  all  had  remained  unknown  till  the 
animal  by  running  against  some  object  informed  the  owner  of  its 
loss  of  sight.  He  (Mr.  Ernes)  considered  the  aqueous  humour  as 
being  primarily  affected  in  specific  ophthalmia,  having  remarked  that 
cloudiness  of  the  fiuid  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  was  the 
earliest  symptom  to  be  observed.  What  power  colchicum  might 
have  over  this  particular  form  of  disease  he  could  not  say.  It  was 
a  medicine  that  was  decidedly  anodyne  in  its  action.  As  to  its  pos- 
sessing any  peculiar  diaphoretic  power,  might  not  diaphoresis 
be  a  symptom  developed  upon  the  lowering  of  the  pulse  ?  Partial 
sweats  are  found  to  denote  the  approach  of  death,  and  also  to 
be  present  as  an  indication  of  debility.  At  this  time  of  the  year, 
too,  horses  are  often  debilitated,  and,  though  inhabiting  cold  stables, 
are  not  unfrequently  discovered  in  the  morning  with  their  coats 
wet  with  perspiration.  Diaphoresis  might  therefore  spring  from 
causes  which  perhaps  were  produced  by  the  medicine ;  but  this 
made  it  only  a  secondary,  not  a  primary  effect,  and  which  was  not 
to  be  overlooked.  Moreover,  the  colchicum  had  been  employed 
by  Dr.  Lemann  in  conjunction  or  combination  with  other 
medicines,  and  this  circumstance  rendered  the  arrival  at  any  con- 
clusion from  the  present  case  almost  if  not  quite  impossible.  Had 
it  been  wished  to  demonstrate  its  effects,  the  agent  should  certainly 
have  been  employed  alone. 

Mr.  Morton, — It  is  true  that  in  the  treatment  of  ophthalmia. 
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88  advocated  by  Dr.  Lemaim,  cofchkom-waB  empkrfed  "m  tmion 
with  another  agent ;  but  any  objection  that  ooold  be  tiina  taken 
did  not  apply  when  this  medicine  was   given  alone  and  ex* 
perimentally  by  him.     Its  action,  he  repeated,  was  both  diuretic 
and  diaphoretic,  as  well  as  sedative ;  and  these  effects  were  mani- 
fested alike  tmder  the  influence  of  large  or  small  doses.   Moreovw, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Dr.  Lemann  placed  his  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  coldiicmn  only,  allhongh  the  combination  adopted 
by  him  was  not  an  injndicions  one ;  for  smce  no  two  medicines 
produce  their  eflects  by  precis^  tiie  same  means,  the  union  of 
agents,  even  of  the  same  class,  was  commendable,  as  their  action 
would  be  greater  than  if  either  was  alone  employed.    Again ;  one 
might  fiyi  to  produce  the  desired  influence  from  the  peculiar 
morbid  state  of  the  system,  and  the  other  might  supply  the  loss, 
while  in  every  case  the  action  was  rendered  more  certain  and 
decided.    That  colchicum  is  a  diaphoretic,  seemed  a  conclusion 
warranted  from  what  is  yet  known  of  its  efiects  upon  the  horse. 
Mr.  ilmes  appeared  to  be  disposed  to  attribute  this  diluted  action 
to  its  narcotic  influence,  and  submitted  that  a  sudorific  tendency 
was  ihe  natural  consequence  of   the  depressed  energy  of  the 
nervous  and  vascular  systems,  and  induced  debihty.     He  (Mr. 
Morton)  did  not  wish  to  insist  upon  his  own  opinions.     He  would 
rather  leave  experience  to  decide  upon  their  worth  than  by  any 
present  efibrt  to  attempt  to  afford  them  tiie  slightest  protection.     If 
they  were  true,  they  required  no  such  protection ;  if  tiiey  were  false, 
they  deserved  none.    When  he  first  observed  diaphoresis  in  the 
horse  to  ensue  upon  the  action  of  certain  medicines,  such  agents 
lowering  the  heart's  action,  the  possibility  of  diaphoresis  being 
thus  brought  about  was  denied.     In  vain  was  the  fact  appealed  to. 
Positive  evidence  went  for  nothing  before  the  assertion,  that,  unless 
the  circulation  was  qnickoied  or  pain  induced,  the  horse  never  did 
and  never  could  perspire.     Since  that  time,  many,  eminent  for 
their  impartiality  and  talent,  had  joined  their  testimony  to  his ; 
and  it  was  not  now  perhaps  too  much  to  say,  that  the  general 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  the  view  he  had  advocated.     It  could 
not  be  denied  that,  under  the  influence  of  colchicum,  the  pulse  did 
diminish  in  its  number  of  beats;   but  with  that  decrease  there 
was  no  symptom  whatever  of  debility.    The  appetite  conHnued 
good,  indeed  improved,  for  an  increased  desire  for  food  charac- 
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teriaed  its  actkni.  Therefore  it  would  be  more  reuooabte  to 
attzOmte  die  diaphoretio  mflneneeof  oolehkam  to  the  power  which 
Uittt  medieine  has  orer  the  ezhaleDts  of  liie  skin  than  to  its  de-* 
bflkatingr  infleenee  on  the  system. 

Mr.  RM  -was  not  inclined  to  view  gout  Or  rheumatisni  as  eon-< 
fined  to  the  fihroos  tissaes :  he  was  rather  disposed  to  think  odier 
BtmctareB  were  inTolved,  for  he  did  not  see  how  they  ooold  be  ex- 
duded.  Dr.  Lemann  spoke  of  ophthalmia  as  bearing  a  dose  re^ 
semUance  to  rheamatism  of  the  eye  in  the  human  snbjeot,  by 
which  he  (Mr.  Robb)  imagined  a  slnfting  of  the  disease  to  that 
organ  was  implied.  Bat  specific  ophthalmia  appeared  to  originate 
within  the  eye  itself,  though,  after  its  development,  the  disease  did 
frequently  shift  from  one  eye  to  the  other,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
warrant  a  resemblance  being  drawn  between  the  two  afiections. 
Gout  was  not,  however,  a  fixed  disease,  but  of  an  erratic  nature. 
That  painful  diacvder  could  likewise  shift  from  place  to  place,  and 
therefore  mig^t  also  be  likened  to  ophthalmia.  Goat  had  been  sop* 
posed  to  spring  fr^m  the  presence  ci  uric  add,  or  its  dements, 
and,  he  would  add,  probably  hippuric  add  in  the  blood;  and,  if  this 
were  correct,  which  there  was  good  reason-to  believe,  inasmuch  as 
urea,  which  was  a  product  of  the  oxydation  of  uric  add,  had  been 
found  in  diseased  blood,  and  the  add  itedf  had  been  detected  both 
in  the  perspiration  and  in  the  urine  durmg  an  attack  of  gout,  and 
had  been  often  found  deposited  in  the  tissues  about  the  joints  as 
the  disorder  had  subsided ;  then,  specific  ophthalmia  was  rather 
carried  through  the  medium  of  the  diseased  circulation  to  the  part 
which  became  the  seat  of  its  attack,  and  was  not  generated  within 
or  by  any  particular  tissue  of  the  eye  itself.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  place  of  uric  acid  would  probably  be  supplied  by  hippuric  or 
benzoic  adds,  as  it  was  not  likdy  that  uric  add  would  be  found  in 
the  blood  of  the  herbivora.  Colchicum,  though  acting  prindpaUy 
on  the  duodenum,  appeared  to  act  as  a  diuretic,  and  for  a  dis- 
eased state  of  the  blood  it  therefore  seemed  likdy  to  prove  a  re» 
medy;  though  somewhat  of  that  action  in  Dr.  Lemann's  case 
must  be  attributed  to  the  nitrate  of  potass  with  which  it  was  com- 
bined. Secretions,  however,  were  very  often  not  critical  when 
induced  directly  by  medicine — at  least,  such  was  his  (Mr.  Robb's) 
ojpjnion — though  Dr.  Lemann,  perhaps  on  better  grounds,  had 
arrived  at  the  opposite  condudon.    It  was  well  known  that  spe- 
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cific  ophthalmia  was  inherited ;  at  least  the  predispcwitioii  was 
communicated  by  the  sire  or  dam.  Probably,  most  diseases  conld 
be  traced  to  hereditary  predisposition :  a  tendency  to  gout  was 
well  known  to  be  thns  transmitted ;  and  this  point  bore  especially 
on  Dr.  Lemann's  views,  and  seemed  to  corroborate  them.  The 
medicine  to  which  the  Doctor  had  been  pleased  to  direct  their  at- 
tention was  at  least  characterised  by  its  safety,  and  he  trusted  the 
report  which  had  that  night  been  read  would  stimulate  to  a  fur- 
ther trial  of  its  virtues. 

Afr.  Gregory  did  not  consider  the  aqueous  humour  to  be  first: 
affected,  but  attributed  the  cloudiness  which  ushered  in  the  dis- 
order to  an  infiltration  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea.  Though 
he  thus  far  dissented  from  Mr.  Eimes'  view  of  the  nature  of  specific 
ophthalmia,  yet  he  perfectly  agreed  with  him  as  to  horses  being 
pQore  liable  to  its  attacks  at  any  earlier  period  than  most  writers 
seemed  to  consider.  Between  the  ages  three  and  five  he  had  re- 
marked the  greatest  number  of  cases,  and  there  was  no  disease 
^hich  was  better  established  as  being  hereditary.  Mr.  Gregory 
then  related  several  marked  instances  illustrative  of  this  remark- 
able tendency ;  and  the  debate  concluded  by  the  Chairman  ob- 
serving that  his  own  experience  had  induced  him  to  consider  horses 
were  most  liable  to  attacks  of  specific  ophthalmia  after  they  had  at- 
tained their  seventh  year,  provided  such  disease  did  not  arise  from 
hereditary  predisposition.  No  fact,  probably,  could  be  better  de- 
monstrated than  that  horses  were  not  exempt  on  the  attainment 
of  the  seventh  year.  Difference  of  country,  soil,  and  climate, 
might  account  for  partial  difi^erences  of  the  development  of  this 
disease ;  but  he  was  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  total  variance  of  the 
statements  he  had  heard  with  the  settled  impressions  that  practice 
had  impressed  on  him. 


On  thb  Epizootic  that  prbvailbd  among   thb   Hobbbs   at 

Bangalorb,  particularly  in  thb  Linxs  occupibd 

BT  THB  13th  Light  Dragoons. 

By  N.  F.  Clarkson,  V,S,,  Hon,  East  India  Company's  Service^ 

Thb  nature  of  epizootic  disorders  generally,  to  which  horses  in 
this  part  of  India  are  subject,  seems  but  imperfectly  understood. 
By  the  veterinary  reports  on  that  disorder  which  prevailed  so 
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extensively  among  the  horses  of  H.  M.  13th  Light  Dragoons  at 
Bangalore  in  1834,  of  which  condensed  abstracts  from  reports 
of  proceedings  of  committees,  and  consultations  recorded  in  the 
papers  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  with  this  letter*,  it  appears 
to  be  the  most  prevalent  opinion  that  the  disease  owed  its  origin 
to  the  effects  of  bad  forage  and  water,  and  also  that  some  peculiarity 
of  atmosphere  was  favourable  to  its  production. 

I  have  perused  all  the  documents  relative  to  this  subject,  and  duly 
appreciate'the  information  they  are  calculated  to  afford,  but  must 
confess  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  such  is  absolutely  proved  to  be 
the  case  :  at  all  events,  so  far  as  regards  the  forage  and  watery  I 
differ  in  opinion  with  that  generally  expressed  as  to  the  cause  that 
predispoaes  to  this  disease,  and,  though  perhaps  not  so  widely,  the 
immediately  exciting  one  also. 

It  has  been  said  the  disorder  was  caused  by  bad  grass  and  water 
acting  mechanically  as  an  irritant  to  the  stomach ;  the  one  from 
being  hard,  dry,  and  indigestible — ^the  other,  on  account  of  its  con- 
taining mud  or  sand :  that  these  became  the  exciting  causes,  and, 
80  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  constituted  the  chief  means  of  predispo- 
sition to  the  affection  as  well. 

The  post-mortem  examinations  proved  that  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  had  existed,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  present 
some  considerable  time  previous  to  the  animal  giving  way  to  the 
affection,  until,  by  some  unaccountable  means,  it  ripened  into  active 
disease,  sufficient  to  produce  general  derangement  throughout  the 
whole  intestinal  canal,  irritative  fever,  and  death. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  say  that  bad  forage  is  not  hkdy 
to  bring  on  disease,  or  that  sand  or  gravel  will  not  irritate  the 
bowels ;  on  the  contrary,  I  know  they  frequently  do  so,  producing 
most  serious  evils,  and  no  doubt  the  disease  in  question  was  in 
some  measure  influenced  by  the  dry  forage,  but,  in  my  estimation, 
in  a  very  secondary  kind  of  way ;  otherwise,  how  could  the  horses 
of  the  7th  Cavalry  at  the  same  station  escape  the  complaint,  and  be 
in  usual  good  health,  when  it  was  unanimously  allowed  that  the 
forage  received  by  that  corps  was  in  every  way  of  an  inferior  de- 
scription to  that  supphed  to  H.  M.  13th  Dragoons  ?  If  it  were  so 
potent  in  the  production  of  the  epizootic,  how  is  it  possible  these 

*  These  documents  being  voluminouft,  and  in  this  instance  unimportafit, 
are  omitted. 
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horses  could  be  free  from  a  complaint  that  was  provmg  so  destmc-; 
tive  within  a  short  distance  of  the  same  lines,  being  at  the  time  ex- 
posed in  a  greater  degree  to  that  bane  which  was  supposed  to  bring 
about  the  disorder  ? 

With  every  deference  to  those  that  had  better  importunities  than 
myself  of  judging  of  this  disease,  by  their  being  on  the  ground  when 
it  raged,  I  do  not  think  the  forage  had  a  much  more  deleterious  ef- 
fect here  than  when  given  to  horses  liable  to,  or  labouring  under, 
disease  generally ;  that  is,  if  a  horse  is  predisposed — ^no  matter 
from  what  cause — ^to  any  disorder,  the  stomach  will  certainly  bear 
sympathy,  and  coarse  food  must  be  injurious. 

If  the  forage  were  really  the  principal  cause  of  such  extensive 
mischief,  how  happens  it  that  ten  horses  died  in  one  troop  and  not 
one  in  the  next  ?  Those  horses  were  all  fed,  watered,  and  treated 
alike  in  every  way ;  yet  this  partiality  does  not  seem  to  attract  ma- 
terial attention. 

The  epidemic  that  prevailed  at  Arcot  in  1834-5  (of  which  I  shall 
speak  at  some  future  period)  was  remarkably  characterised  by  a 
similar  partiality.  My  register  shews  63  admissions  from  the 
right  squadron,  and  but  34  from  the  left.  The  deaths  were 
in  proportion,  though  comparatively  fewer  in  the  left  wing. 

It  is  admitted  in  the  proceedings  at  Bangalore  that  the  locality  of 
the  lines  occupied  by  H.  M.  ISth  Dragoons,  and  something  in  the 
atmosphere  (probably),  contributed  to  bring  about  the  disease. 
If  it  be  allowed  that  the  situation  had  more  than  a  secondary  in- 
fluence, all  difficulty  to  account  for  the  partial  run  of  the  com- 
plaint will  disappear;  and  I  acknowledge  the  fact, that,  when  so  many 
horses  are  herded  together,  they  demand  an  immense  volume  of 
pure  air,  which  can  only  be  supplied,  in  sufficient  abundance  to  insure 
health,  by  a  perpetual  and  uninterrupted  access  of  free,  pure  air : 
and  this  locality  being  deficient  in  this,  which  is  indispensable 
and  vitally  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health,  some  due  to 
its  origination  generally  may  fairly  and  reasonably  be  attributable 
to  the  situation  of  the  lines,  and  this  more  than  all  the  other 
causes  besides. 

By  the  blood  becoming  disordered,  or  an  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system  established,  the  various  functional  powers  will  be  more  or 
less  affected.  This  state  of  things  may  progress  slowly,  and  be  un- 
detectable for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  insidiously  work 
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itself  into  a  predisposition  for  taking  on  more  active  disease.  The 
equifibriam  in  the  normal  powers  of  life  being  thus  destroyed,  the 
efiect  of  malaria,  or  any  thing  baneful  enough  to  afiect  health,  can  do 
longer  be  resisted.  The  stomach  will  sympathize — ^the  secretions 
become  morbidly  changed — and  the  animal,  to  relieve  himself  from 
pain,  is  directed  instinctively  to  eat  earth.  This  may  account  for 
the  presence  of  so  much  sand  or  mud  observed  in  the  large  intes- 
tines. With  respect  to  the  treatment,  I  wiH  not  at  present  say 
more  than  that  preventive  measures  will  doubtless  prove  the  surest 
remedy :  to  effect  which,  commence  by  clearing  away  walls, 
buildings,  or  any  thing  likely  to  obstruct  the  free  current  of  pure 
air — or  move  the  horses  to  other  ground — or  take  up  most  of  the 
flooring,  and  replace  it  with  dean  new-dug  earth — ^give  the  horses 
an  entirely  new  bed  once  a  week,  instead  of  mixing  the  old  and 
new  Htter  together — sweep  out  the  lines ; — and  by  these  attentions 
to  deanliness  the  general  health  must  be  improved. 


DECEMBER  17,  1844. 
The  Prbsidsnt  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  J.  Arnold,  W.  Keyes,  and  G.  VameU,  were  elected 
Members. 

Mr.  Ernes  exhibited,  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  many  of  the 
••  acarus  equi."  He  stated  that  the  readiest  mode  of  procuring 
these  parasitic  insects  was,  to  scrape  with  a  spatula  the  scurf  from 
off  the  skin  of  the  infected  animal  on  to  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
when,  by  wanning  the  matter  obtained,  the  motions  of  the  insects 
might  be  distinctly  perceived  by  the  unaided  vision.  The  acarus 
was,  however,  very  difficult  to  procure  from  a  horse  which  had 
been  sabjected  to  only  one  dressing  for  mange.  He  added,  that 
after  the  able  and  lucid  remarks  which  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  had 
made  upon  this  subject  at  the  dose  of  the  last  session,  and 
which  were  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Association,  he 

VOL.   I.  u 
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would  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  mange  insect.  He  then 
.  briefly  alluded  to  the  many  discoveries  of  similar  parasites  as  the 
cause  or  result  of  cutaneous  diseases  in  different  animals  from  1784, 
when  M.  Leontine  first  affirmed  itch  in  the  human  subject  was  the 
result  of  the  development  of  a  living  insect,  to  the  recent  period, 
when  Mr.  Wilson  had  in  this  country  demonstrated  mange  in  the 
horse  to  be  associated  with  the  ravages  of  a  similar  parasite. 

I%e  President  remarked  on  the  importance  which  was  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  inquiry,  whellier  these  insects  were  the  cause  or  the 
effect  of  the  disease,  and  whether  they  were  present  in  every  case 
of  mange. 

Mr.  Ernes  said  that  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  prevailed 
among  pathologists  upon  these  points.  He  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  disease  first  appeared,  and  the  insect  was  only  devdqped 
with  the  vesicle  in  the  interior  of  which  it  seemed  to  exist.  The 
horse,  from  which  the  parasites  now  before  the  members  were  that 
afternoon  obtained,  was  fat  and  in  good  condition,  about  seven 
years  old,  and  the  acari  could  only  be  procured  from  him  in  one 
spot,  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs. 

The  President  inquired  if  Mr.  Ernes  had  made  any  experiments 
as  to  the  capability  of  communicating  mange  by  this  insect  ? 

Mr,  Ernes  replied,  that  the  only  experiment  of  the  kind  which 
he  had  made  was  an  unintentional  one  upon  himself.  When  ex- 
amining some  of  the  acarus  equi  during  the  last  summer,  he  had 
unthinkingly  touched  his  ear  with  his  finger.  A  violent  itching 
followed,  which  continued  for  twenty-four  hours.  This  instance 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  disease  could  be  communicated  in  the 
manner  to  which  the  President  had  referred,  but  it  would  also  in- 
dicate that  the  insect  lost  its  power  of  propagating,  and  speedily 
perished,  if  placed  upon  any  other  creature  than  the  one  upon 
which  nature  had  designed  it  to  exist.  It  had  been  stated  that 
the  acarus  equi  lived  but  for  the  period  of  forty-eight  hours.  Mr. 
Ernes,  however,  said  that  he  had  kept  the  insects  in  the  scurf 
alive  for  ten  days,  and  even  under  a  watch-glass  he  had  observed 
them  to  be  alive  after  three  days — clearly  proving  that  the  general 
opinion  as  to  the  shortness  of  their  existence  was  incorrect. 
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Casb  of  Encysted  Chronic  Abscess  containing  Masses  of 

Hair  and  inspissated  Pus,  which  had  assumed 

THE  Form  and  Size  of  small  Peas. 

By  Mr,  H.  Christian,^!!!!. 

CmUerhwy,  Dec,  S,  1844. 
Dear  Sir, — ^Thinking  that  the  members  of  the  Veterinary  Me- 
dical AjBsociation  would  feel  mtereated  with  the  enclosed  singular 
tomonr,  I  have  forwarded  it  to  you.  Daring  the  life  of  the  animal  it 
appeared  like  an  indnrated  and  cu'cmnscribed  swelling,  situated 
under  the  skin  in  the  front  of  the  chest,  partly  embedded  in  the  pec- 
toral muscles ;  but  not  interfering  at  all  with  the  animal's  work,  or 
causing  the  least  lameness,  it  was  not  considered  worthy  of  notice. 
It  has  been  there  more  than  twelve  years,  and  the  commencement 
was  not  known,  or  even  noticed.  The  horse  was  a  black  cart  stal- 
lion, used  for  draught,  and,  being  very  old  and  worn-out,  was  de- 
stroyed ;  when,  on  removing  the  skin,  this  body  presented  itself; 
and  being  accidentally  cut,  many  of  the  pea-like  concretions  were 
lost.  I  send  you  what  remain .  The  two  larger  bodies  appear  com- 
posed of  hair  that  has  become  felted  together. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your's  truly. 


The  President. — ^The  morbid  parts  before  me  consist  of  a  sac,  in 
the  interior  of  which  are  a  number  of  small  rounded  bodies  re- 
sembling white  peas,  and  apparently  composed  of  inspissated  pus. 
I  should  conjecture  that  in  this  case  an  abscess  was  first  formed 
the  contents  of  which  not  being  evacuated,  the  more  fluid  portion 
was  absorbed,  and  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  the  thickened  and 
confined  matter  was  rolled  into  the  forms  it  now  presents.  That  the 
contents  have  been  subjected  to  such  motion,  and  which  can  alone 
be  attributed  to  the  muscles,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude  from 
the  smooth  surface  and  perfectly  spheroidal  figure  of  each  of  these 
numerous  bodies.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  during  the  last 
session,  Mr.  Hunt  sent  to  the  Association  a  tumour  which  con- 
tained several  bodies  composed  of  inspissated  pus.   Ii^  Mr.  Hunt's 
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case,  however,  the  bodies  were  ovoid  in  their  general  figare  and 
more  varied  in  their  size.  I  then  expressed  an  (pinion  that,  aa 
the  abscess  had  opened  into  the  eustachian  cavities,  the  action  of 
the  air  might  have  in  some  way  contributed  to  those  singular  form- 
ations, but  in  the  present  instance  the  air  was  excluded.  Absorp- 
tion must  consequently  have  taken  place  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  sac ;  and  the  pus  thus  inspissated  ceasing  to  act  as  a  fordgn 
agent,  became,  by  the  churning  action  of  the  muscles,  formed  into 
these  numerous  consistoit  and  rounded  bodies. 

Thus  fEU*  only  I  can  offer  some  solution  of  this  most  singular 
case,  which,  nevertheless,  presents  another  feature  worthy  of 
special  notice.  I  allude  to  the  sac,  whichr— and  I  have  observed  the 
same  in  other  cases — ^has  assumed  an  integumental  character.  It  ia 
dense  as  skin  to  the  feel.  Hairs  are  growing  from  its  inner  surface* 
and  it  only  wants  an  epidermis,  which  a  more  minute  inspection, 
perhaps,  may  discover,  to  perfect  its  similitude  with  the  commoooi 
integument.  The  hair  growing  upon  the  lining  membrane  accounts 
for  the  presence  of  these  larger  bodies,  which  closely  resemble  iu 
appearance  the  hair-baUs  found  in  the  rumen  of  the  calf.  This  is 
not  a  common  occurrence,  although  I  have  removed  tumours  tiiat 
were  filled  with  hair  only,  and  the  membranes  surrounding  which 
presented  all  the  appearance  of  inverted  skin. 


Cask  or  Strangulation  of  the  Rectum  in  a  Fillt,  bt  onk 
OF  the  Ovaria  bscomino  pendulous  and  twisted  around  it. 

By  Mr,  £.  Sansom. 

Blackburn,  Dec.  I4th,  1844. 

Dear  Sir,— Having  met  with  a  very  singular  case  a  few  days 
since,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you  an  account  of  it. 
If  you  should  think  it  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Association,  it  is  at  your  service. 

Dec,  7th,  1844,  I  was  requested  to  attend  a  weaning  filly, 
belonging  to  John  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Morton  Hall,  near  Whalley. 
His  man  stated  she  had  been  attacked  during  the  night,  and,  think- 
ing she  had  the  gripes,  he  had  taken  two  quarts  of  blood  from  her. 
I  arrived  about  ten  a.m.,  and  found  the  filly  very  ill ;  puke  im- 
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percqitible  at  the  submaxillary  artery  ;  breathing  not  mnch 
laboured,  bat  short ;  legs  deathly  cold ;  continually  lying  on  her 
back  or  belly,  evincing  great  pain ;  her  beUy  very  tense  and  much 
swollen ;  constantly  looking  at  her  flanks ;  conjunctivid  membrane 
highly  injected.  I  immediately  examined  her  per  rectum,  and  found 
I  could  not  pass  my  hand  up  ftuther  than  about  twelve  inches, 
from  apparently  something  like  a  stricture  into  which  I  could 
introduce  only  the  ends  of  three  fingers.  Her  case  I  considered 
hopeless.  I  did  not  bleed,  but  gave  Tinct.  opii  aetherial  et 
Bolutio  aloes  ftft  f.  Jij,  cum  ol.  lini  Jviii ;  threw  up  enemas  of  warm 
water,  blistered  the  suHace  of  the  abdomen,  and  repeated  the 
opium  in  four  hours.  I  saw  her  again  at  eight  p.m.  ;  she  was  very 
uneasy,  but  the  pulse  could  now  be  felt,  although  I  could  not  count 
it:  its  character  was  thready.  J  again  examined  per  rectum, 
and  could  not  now  introduce  the  end  of  one  finger  into  the  g^t. 
Hie  bMster  not  having  acted  at  all,  I  repeated  its  application,  and 
continued  the  use  of  the  dysters  and  opium.  She  died  about 
seven  o'doek  the  next  morning,  when  I  made  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination ;  and  to  my  great  surprise  I  found  one  of.  the  ovaria  loose, 
and  twisted  around  the  rectum  as  tight  as  if  a  ligature  had  been 
passed  around  it.  The  ovary  was  of  a  great  size,  very  black,  and 
full  of  congested  blood :  it  had  inserted  itself  through  a  fold  of 
the  cellular  membrane,  and  the  rectum  was  full  of  dung  up  to  the 
strangulation.  The  single  and  double  colon  were  very  much  in- 
flamed. I  should  have  sent  you  the  specimen,  but  unfortunately,  as 
a  person  was  washing  it,  it  became  untwisted,  and  thus  its  interest 
as  a  morbid  specimen  was  destroyed. 

I  am, 

Your's,  &c. 


Mr.  Enu9, — The  history  of  the  case  just  read  is,  in  my  opinion, 
important,  as  the  operation  of  spaying  would  certainly  have  re- 
moved the  obstruction,  and  in  any  future  similar  case  it  might  be 
performed  with  certainty  of  relief. 

Mr.  Morton, — ^Iliis  is  allowed ;  but  I  would  ask,  how  are  we 
to  know  before  death  the  precise  nature  of  the  strangulation  ? 

Mr.  Ernes. — I  adroit  the  force  of  the  objection ;  and  remember 
only  one  instance  in  which  the   symptoms  similated  those  de- 
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scribed  in  the  preeent  case.  The  obstruction  in  that  case  was 
produced  by  a  number  of  pol3qpi  attached  to  the  mucou&  mem- 
brane of  the  rectum :  these  were  removed  by  traction,  and  the 
animal  got  well. 

ne  President. — ^The  observations  of  Mr.  Ernes  appear  to  me  to 
demand  serious  attention,  while  the  objection  raised  by  Mr.  Morton 
all  must  have  felt  the  force  of.   Strangulation  of  the  rectum,  pro- 
duced by  dbplacement,  is  by  no  means  unnsual.    I  have  also  seen 
lacerated  portions  of  the  omentum  occasion  it.    The  symptoms  of 
abdominal  disease  are  always  more  or  less  obscure;  and  however 
plainly  the  animal  may  indicate  the  general  locality  of  the  dis- 
order, to  accurately  point  to  its  precise  seat,  must»  at  all  times,  be 
a  task  of  some  difficulty.    The  examination  per  rectum,  then,  be- 
comes of  paramount  importance,  and  no  excuse  on  the  part  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  can  palliate  or   justify  the   neglect  of  it. 
Surgery  admits  of  no  refinement  of  sentiment,  but,  its  aim  being 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  it  even  claims  respect  for 
the  sacrifice  of  feeling  which  many  of  its  duties  compel  the  per- 
formance of.    The  examination  in  the  present  instance  disclosed 
a  stricture  to  be  the  cause  of  the  symptomsi  and  enabled  the 
practitioner  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  de- 
rangement.    I  think,  when  it  has  been  ascertained  that  strangu- 
lation exists^  and  is  produced  by  entwinement  around  the  perito- 
neal surface  of  the  inteatincj  a  coarse  of  procedure  is  warranted, 
such  as  no  ordinary  circumstance  would  justify.    Then  let  the 
horse  be  cast,  and  the  abdominal  cavity  opened ;  the  obstructing 
substance  might  thus  be  removed;  and  this  being  done,  as  Mr. 
Ernes  has  observed,  the  disease  is  removed.     It  may  be  said  that 
death  may  result  from  the  operation.     I  know  it ;   but  without 
the  operation  there  is  no  chance  of  recovery.     The  course  I  am 
recommending,  all  must  be  aware,  is  one  which  only  peculiar 
existing   circumstances    could  justify.      I  feel  it  would  be  a 
desperate  proceeding,  and  it  must  be  one  adopted  only  in  de- 
spair of  all  other  means  succeeding  in  effecting  the  desired 
end.     Let  me  not,  then,  be  mistaken  as  advising  the  laying 
open  of  the  abdomen  in  every  case  of  suspected  strangulation.  To 
warrant  the  procedure,  the  precise  seat  of  the  affection  must  be 
ascertained,  and  every  endeavour  made  to  obtain  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  strangulating  substance.     To  open  this  cavity  is,  in 
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the  human  subject,  now  no  unosual  operation^  and  with  our 
patients  it  is  one  of  common-plaoe  freqaency.  The  fear  which 
WB8  once  entertained  of  dividing  the  peritoneum  no  longer  exists ; 
bat  the  huge  and  weighty  intestines  of  the  horse  joined  to  the 
untractableness  of  the  patient,  forbid  the  hope  that  these  could  be 
minutely  investigated  to  discover  the  seat  of  strangulation.   Death 

« 

to  the  animal,  discomfiture  and  disgrace  to  the  operator,  would 
too  frequently  follow  sodi  speculative  wildness.  Only  when  the 
strangulation  is  upon  the  rectum  could  an  operation  be  attempted 
with  reasonable  prospect  of  success ;  and  even  then  it  should  be 
undertaken  with  promptness  and  in  the  early  stage,  or  infiamma* 
ticm  may  have  run  on  to  gangrene. 

In  the  case  just  related,  from  the  nature  of  the  pulse,  &c.,  I 
should  imagine  the  animal  to  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  relief 
by  such  an  operation ;  therefore  it  will  be  seen  the  remarks  I 
have  made  are  merely  suggestions  applicable  to  future  possibilities, 
rather  than  strictures  upon  the  present  case. 


1.   ON  INFLUENZA  IN  HORSES. 

By  Mr.  W.  Ernss. 

About  the  end  of  October  1844,  many  horses  were  attacked 
with  the  influenza  in  the  south  and  north-eastern  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the  course 
of  which  river  the  disease  seemed  to  follow :  it  was  more  preva- 
lent and  &tal  among  the  heavy  draught-horses  than  any  other 
breed  that  came  under  my  notice.  The  following  symptoms  were 
observed  by  me : — ^loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  stifihess  and  pain  in  the 
posterior  extremities,  pulse  from  70  to  90,  sometimes  strong  and 
bounding  at  the  first,  but  more  generally  small  and  indistinct. 
The  mouth  dry,  the  tongue  much  coated,  the  visible  mucous 
membranes  dry ,  and  of  a  brown  yellow  colour — the  general  temper- 
ature of  the  body  below  tiie  natural  standard— the  faeces  hard, 
dry,  and  dark-coloured — the  urine  scanty,  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
in  many  cases  voided  with  great  difficulty,  owing  probably  to  the 
pain  the  animal  experienced  when  in  the  proper  position  to  urinate, 
from  the  state  of  the  hind  legs.  The  respiration  is  but  little  dis- 
turbed at  first,  but  it  soon  increases.     There  is  frequent  yawning. 
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and  an  erection  of  the  penis.  .  Al>out  the  second  or  third  day  after 
the  attack,  one  or  both  eyes  become  tumefied,  accompanied  with  an 
abundant  lachrymal  discharge ;  sometimes  they  are  entirely  closed. 
Vesicles  on  tibe  eyes  have  been  observed  by  Mr.  Braby,  but  not  so 
general  as  in  1836.  They  generally  appear  on  the  inner  canthus, 
under  the  membrana  nictitans.  Tlie  cornea  now  becomes  opaque, 
and  temporary  blindness  is  thus  often  produced.  In  one  case, 
deafiiess  occurred.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  much 
inflamed,  being  very  red,  and  possessing  a  yellow  tinge.  As  the 
disease  progresses,  there  is  a  glaiiy  discharge  from  die  fauces, 
having  an  offensive  smell ;  the  throat  is  very  sore,  and  a  painful 
cough  often  present.  The  animal  evinces  pain  on  being  pressed 
about  the  chest,  shoulders,  and  legs,  and  swelling  of  these  parts 
frequently  exists.  The  pulse  is  hardly  perceptible,  the  respiration 
much  increased ;  the  fiseces  soft,  slimy,  and  of  a  pale  colour ; 
the  skin  hot  and  tender ;  the  thirst  increased ;  the  appetite  alto- 
gether gone.  There  is  either  much  nervous  irritation  present,  or 
the  animal  stands  with  closed  jaws  in  one  comer  of  his  stall. 
From  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  a  fiBivourable  crisis 
sets  in,  this  being,  generally,  the  result  of  medical  treatment: 
the  eyes  are  opened,  the  legs  less  swollen,  the  pulse  more  per- 
ceptible and  stronger,  the  appetite  returning,  yet  the  mouth  \b  still 
ofiensive  to  the  smell,  although  the  tongue  appears  deaner  and 
less  coated;  the  alvine  evacuations  are  about  the  same  as  they 
were,  but  the  urine  is  very  abundant,  dear,  and  natural.  The 
animal,  although  continuing  for  a  time  exceedingly  feeble,  gradually 
recovers  perfect  health. 

In  cases  where  this  favourable  crisis  does  not  take  place,  the 
disease  seems  to  remain  stationary  for  several  days,  from  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth ;  when  suddenly  some 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  seem  to  become  more  involved,  the 
animal  suffers  much  pain,  and  soon  dies.  Or,  abscesses  having 
formed  in  the  limgs,  some  of  them  burst,  and  pus,  having  an  offen- 
sive smell  and  chocolate  colour,  is  abundantly  discharged  through 
the  nostrils,  the  patient  ultimatdy  dying  from  asphyxia.  In  all  these 
cases  obstinate  diarrhoea  is  always  present,  and  has  existed  for  a 
shorter  or  a  longer  period.  On  a  post-mortem  examination,  the 
abdominal  viscera  are  found  to  have  been  more  or  less  inflamed ; 
the  double  colon  and  coecum  are  of  a  dark  colour,  their  mucous 
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mcmbruie  is  much  thickened,  of  a  black  colour  or  aahy  grey,  and 
separates  eajsily  from  the  miMcwUur  coat.  The  amall  intestiiiea  but 
slightly  participate  in  this  change.  In  the  stomadi  are  foand 
traces  of  recent  inflammation ;  the  B|deen  is  gmrged  with  venooa 
blood ;  the  hver  is  sometimes  much  inflamed,  or  even  softened — at 
other  times  it  is  merely  congested.  The  kidneys  and  bladder 
generally  partake  of  the  inflammation,  but  the  single  cokm  aad 
rectum  seem  to  be  less  aflected  as  they  proceed  onwards  in  their 
course. 

The  lungs,  if  not  the  seat  of  disease  (in  which  case  ezteosiva 
abscesses  have  been  formed),  are  found  in  a  state  of  congestion,  and 
filled  with  venous  blood.  The  parenchymatous  structure  is  but  httle 
altered,  but  the  air-passages  exhibit  indications  of  violent  inflam- 
mation, the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes 
being  in  many  cases  in  a  state  bordering  on  g^angrene,  black* 
and  easily  separated  firom  the  subjacent  tissues :  this  alteration 
becomes  less  marked  as  we  ascend  in  our  examination  towards  the 
iBOuth,  although  the  pharynx  has  generally  been  much  inflamed. 
The  heart  is  flUed  with  venous  blood,  and  with  the  whole  of  the 
muscular  fibre  of  the  body  is  pale  and  flabby.  Hie  iMrain  and 
spinal  cord  I  havenot  examined.  The  mortality  from  this  disease 
in  my  practice  amounts  to  nearly  one  in  twelve.  On  inquiring  into 
the  general  mortality  of  horses  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
I  find  an  increase  of  eighty^nine  on  the  last  quarter  of  1844.  In 
one  establishment  of  slaughterers,  the  numbers  are  as  follow  :^-* 

1843.  Oct.  258. .  Nov.  288. .  Dec.  219. .  . .  Total  765 

1844.  Oct.  288. .  Nov.  327. .  Dec.  239. . . .  Total  854 


Increase    89 


\ 


Treatment. — ^This  should  by  no  means  be  too  active.  Bleeding 
is  not  indicated,  and  la  the  majority  of  cases  it  does  harm.  Purga- 
tives, particularly  aloetic  compounds,  are  to  be  avoided  altogether, 
as  the  smallest  doses  will  often  cause  violent  action.  The  patient 
should  be  allowed  an  airy,  loose  stable,  if  possible,  with  warm 
clothing  and  plenty  of  thin  gruel  slightly  acidulated.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  attack,  small  doses  of  the  nitras  potassse  in  solution, 
with,  perhaps,  an  addition  of  spiritus  letheris  nitrici,  according  to 
the  case ;  or  the  liq.  ammonise  acetatis,  with  the  extractura  bella- 


VOL.   I. 
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donnse.  In  those  caBee  where  the  pulse  is  strong,  the  digitalis  pur- 
purea will  be  found  very  useful ;  but  this  must  never  be  pushed  too 
far,  as  debility  soon  supervenes,  and  in  large-sized  animals  this  is 
most  troublesome  to  remove.  Tonics  must  be  early  employed :  the 
best  and  safest  are  the  vegetable  bitters,  such  as  the  anthemidis 
flores  and  gentiana  radix.  The  mineral  tonics  are  not  advisable, 
on  account  of  the  irritation  induced  by  them  in  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  If  the  diarrhoea  be  great,  opium  with 
the  vegetable  astringents,  as  catechu,  kino,  and  oak  bark,  should 
be  given.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  stomach  is  mudi  disordered, 
the  alkaline  carbonates  are  indicated.  Counter-irritants  to  the 
throat,  chest,  &c.,  will  be  very  useful,  in  particular  where  there  is 
an  early  tendency  of  the  disease  to  attack  the  lungs.  I  have  given 
the  ammonia;  hydrochloras  in  doses  of  two  drachms  three  times 
a-day  with  very  beneficial  results.  Hie  action  of  this  salt  seems 
to  be  on  the  mucous  membranes,  their  secretion  becoming  more 
abundant,  thinner,  and  of  a  healthy  colour ;  it  also  promotes  the 
alvine  evacuations  and  alters  their  character,  while  it  increases 
their  quantity :  it  would  not,  however,  be  advisable  to  give  it  in 
cases  where  violent  diarrhoea  or  increased  arterial  action  exists. 
The  food  should  be  of  good  quality,  small  in  quantity,  and  easy  of 
digestion ;  consisting  of  carrots,  malt,  scalded  oats,  and  meadow 
hay.  The  state  of  convalescence  lasts  from  ten  to  twenty  days, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack. 

In  condusion  I  would  observe,  that  the  name  influenza,  or,  what 
is  better,  h^uaitia,  which,  I  beHeve,  was  first  applied  to  this  aflfecticm 
in  1886,  is  any  thing  but  appropriate  to  the  affection  it  is  intended 
to  designate ;  neither  is  it  easy,  taking  the  whole  of  the  symptomB 
into  consideration,  to  class  this  a£ection  properly.  The  ccmti- 
nental  authors  do  not  describe  it,  but  ihmfihvea  gastric,  biiieuse, 
muqueues,  and  adynamic,  have  many  of  the  conunon  characters  of 
influenza. 

If  we  refer  to  the  soreness  of  the  throat,  the  intense  redness  of 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth,  &o.,  we  may  trace  some  re- 
semblance to  scarlatina  of  the  human  subject.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pain  and  stiflhess  of  the  limbs  would  place  it  among  rheuma- 
tismal  afiections.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  many  very  severe  oases 
have  assumed  all  the  characters  of  the  putrid  or  typhus  fever  of 
human  subjects* 
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Among  the  caxiaes,  we  may  place  the  great  heat  of  the  foregoing 
summer,  and  the  fact  of  the  new  hay  and  oats  being  uaed  much 
sooner  this  year  than  last,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  the  grass. 
Bat  the  principal  cause,  in  all  probability,  is  the  cold  damp  air 
which  prevailed  Yery  much  in  the  beginning  of  the  aatumn*  par- 
ticularly in  the  form  of  heavy  fogs,  &c.,  and  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected changes  which  have  since  taken  place*  both  in  the  tempera* 
ture  and  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  have  neces- 
sarily induced  alterations  in  its  electrical  condition :  whether  any 
miasm  or  organic  exhalation  may  be  floating  in  the  air,  giving  rise 
to  this  disease,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state. 


2.— ON  INFLUENZA  IN  HORSES. 

By  Mr,  W.  Garrard. 

I  AM  at  a  loss  nosologically  to  place  the  disease  which  has 
received  the  above  name.  Fever,  of  a  typhoid  character,  seems 
one  of  its  most  prominent  features ;  and  that  it  is  epizootic  I  have 
no  hesitation  to  affirm,  {or,  in  every  instance  where  one  horse  has 
been  attacked,  others  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  have  become 
afiected.  I  oonader  I  have  witnessed  it  in  two  forms-*-a  mild 
and  a  more  aggravated  one.  In  the  former  the  early  symptoms 
are,  loss  of  appetite,  dulness,  slight  cough,  yellowness  of  the  buc- 
cal membrane,  the  conjunctival  and  Schneiderian  membranes  being 
of  a  similar  hue,  and  rather  more  vascular  than  natural ;  pulse  and 
breathing  accelerated,  the  latter  but  slightly  so ;  the  bowels  con- 
stipated, the  fseces  being  voided  small  in  quantity,  buttoned,  and 
covered  with  mucus ;  extremities  and  surface  of  the  body  alternately 
hot  and  cold ;  dry  state  of  the  skin,  with  prostration  of  muscular 
power  and  spirits.  In  the  early  stage  our  treatment  has  been  very 
simple ;  consisting  in  removing  the  patient  to  a  comfortable  and 
well  ventilated  box,  regulating  his  diet,  attending  to  the  warmth 
ni  the  body  and  extremities,  accompanied  with  the  administration 
of  gentle  laxatives,  febrifuges,  &c.  After  the  bowels  have  been 
sufficiently  acted  upon,  and  the  febrile  symptoms  subdued,  mild 
stimulating  tonics  have  been  given  with  great  advantage.  Under 
such  treatment  these  cases  have  soon  become  convalescent. 
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In  the  more  agg^vmted  form  the  symptoms  are  severer  from 
the  onset.  At  the  period  we  have  been  called  in  we  have  gene- 
rally fonnd  the  countenance  very  anxious,  the  respiration  amount- 
ing to  sixty  or  seventy  in  the  minute,  and  the  pulse  about  eighty 
or  ninety,  but  of  a  very  feeble  character :  the  animal  in  most 
instances  refuses  all  kinds  of  food,  and  appears  stiff  and  sore; 
evinces  great  disinclination  to  move,  and  in  many  cases  will  stagger 
and  tremble,  as  if  he  were  about  to  faU ;  visible  mucous  membranes 
considerably  injected — on  the  Schneiderian  membrane  numerous 
inflammatory  spots  are  perceptible  (petechia) — skin  hot  and  dry 
—ears  and  legs  alternately  hot  and  cold,  or,  what  is  more  fre* 
quently  the  case,  one  hot  leg  and  three  cold  ones,  or  the  reverse 
— ^buccal  membrane  yellow — tongue  covered  with  a  brown  fiir — 
secretion  of  the  mouth  very  clammy,  and  emitting  an  acid  odour 
— ^bowels  constipated,  what  feces  are  voided  being  very  hard,  dry, 
and  encoated  with  mucus.  The  greater  number  of  cases  are  at- 
tended with  a  very  distressing  cough,  which  comes  on  in  pa- 
roxysms :  the  horse  will  give  one  full,  bold  cough,  followed  by  two 
or  three  shorter  ones,  shake  his  head,  and  appear  almost  choked : 
the  secretion  of  urine  is  scanty,  and  very  high-coloured.  If  the 
above  symptoms  are  not  speedily  relieved,  the  pulse  n^idly  in- 
creases in  number,  becomes  extremely  feeble,  and  ultimately  quite 
imperceptible  at  the  jaw — ^the  extremities  cannot  be  kept  warm — 
there  is  an  apparent  disgust  for  all  kinds  of  aliment — the  Schnei- 
derian membrane  assumes  a  very  dark  hue,  almost  approaching  to 
black — and  the  general  debility  and  irritability  increase,  until  death 
closes  the  scene,  which  generally  takes  place  about  the  sixth  or 
eighth  day ;  at  least,  such  was  the  case  with  those  we  have  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  lose. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  were  those  of  general  inflamma* 
tion ;  indeed,  scarcely  a  texture  in  the  body  could  be  said  to  be 
wholly  exempt  h'om  inflammatory  action.  The  whole  of  the 
alimentary  canal  presented  an  inflammatory  blush ;  the  cuticular 
coat  of  the  stomach  would  readily  separate  from  the  subjacent 
textures ;  the  liver  might  be  easily  broken  down  by  slight  pres- 
sure of  the  finger;  the  lungs  and  heart  were  considerably  in- 
flamed, and  upon  the  pleura  costalis  I  observed  many  spots  of 
ecchymosis :  the  fauces  and  lar3mx  were  very  much  inflamed,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  pecuhar  cough  which  in  most  cases 
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was  present ;  and  the  bowels  contained  little  dse  bat  fluid  of  a 
Teiy  dark  colour. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  eases  our  object  has  been  to  guide 
the  disease,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  to  its  termination,  rather 
than  adopt  such  active  measures  as  might  be  supposed  to  cut 
short  the  attack,  believing  it  to  be  of  that  nature  which  will  run 
its  course,  do  all  we  may  to  oppose  it.  We  have  not  had  recourse 
to  blood-letting  in  many  cases,  as  the  state  of  the  circulation  at  the 
time  we  have  been  called  in  contra-indicated  the  necessity  of  such 
a  measure  being  adopted ;  nevertheless,  I  think,  if  the  cases  were 
aeen  at  an  eariier  period,  a  small  blood-letting  would  have  been 
advantageous.  In  every  instance  in  which  we  have  had  recourse 
to  it,  the  patient  has  been  attacked  the  time  we  were  on  the  pre- 
mises ;  and  several  similar  instances  occurred  at  one  large  esta- 
blishment, where  so  many  horses  fell  sick  in  regular  succession, 
that  either  Mr.  Draper,  or  myself,  was  requested  to  be  in  con- 
stant attendance.  After  getting  the  patient  into  a  comfortable 
box,  well  ventilated,  we  generally  give  a  dose  of  laxative  me- 
dicine, consisting  of  hyd.  cUor.  5ss,  cum  aloes  ^ss  ad  5ij»  fol- 
lowed by  a  diaphoretic  draught : — 10^  Spt.  seth.  nitr.,  spt.  seth. 
smlph.  comp.  aa  fl.^,  liq.  ammon.  acet.  Jiv  ad  ^viii,  tinct. 
lavand.  comp.  fl.^ss,  M.  ft.  haustus ;  which  we  find  has 
a  very  beneficial  efiect  in  establishing  the  balance  of  the 
circulation,  and  producing  a  general  warmth  of  the  body 
and  extremities.  I  know  that  actual  diaphoresis  in  the  horse 
is  denied  by  most  persons,  nevertheless  I  am  persuaded  we  can 
produce  something  very  nearly  approaching  to  it.  In  order  to 
efiect  this  purpose,  we  have  the  body  warmly  clothed  and  the 
horse's  legs  immersed  into  a  bath-tub  filled  with  water,  as  hot  as 
he  can  bear  it,  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  ;  after  which  they  are  rubbed  dry  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  warm  flannel  bandages  are  applied  the  whole  length  of  thf 
legs.  The  box  should  be  well  bedded.  You  will  perceive  our 
dose  of  laxative  medicine  is  small,  and  we  rely  in  most  cases 
npon  the  subsequent  administration  of  enemas ;  because  a  stronger 
dose  of  purgative  medicine  than  the  above  would  be  attended  with 
danger,  the  bowels  in  most  cases  being  more  easily  relaxed  than 
kept  in  that  state. 

Should  the  above  draught  and  warmth  to  the  extremities  raise 
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the  pulse,  bo  as  to  enable  us  to  bleed,  we  do  so ;  but,  as  I  before- 
stated,  we  have  failed  to  produce  such  an  efiect,  except  when  we 
have  been  in  early  attendance.  Sedatives  are  given,  as  circnm- 
stances  may  indicate:  our  fiBivourite  agent  is  belladonna,  with 
nitrate  of  potassa,  given  in  sufficient  doses  to  keep  up  an  action 
of  the  kidneys.  Counter-irritation  to  the  throat  and  whole  course 
of  trachea,  also  to  the  sides,  if  circumstances  lead  us  to  infer  the 
lungs  are  much  involved,  is  likewise  had  recourse  to.  The  counter- 
irritant  we  employ  is  the  ung.  hyd.  biniodidi,  which  we  find  pro- 
duce more  infiltration  into  the  cellular  membrane  than  any  other 
compound,  provided  it  is  properly  prepared  and  applied ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  neat,  clean  application. 

With  this  treatment  the  accelerated  respiration,  cough,  and 
other  violent  symptoms,  will  often  subside  in  a  remarkably  short 
space  of  time ;  yet  they  too  often  return  again  and  again,  and  at 
every  return  the  extreme  languor  and  nervous  irritation  seem  to 
increase.  In  many  instances,  after  leaving  the  patient  apparently 
much  relieved,  we  have  been  hastily  summoned  by  the  groom,  he 
stating  the  horse  to  be  dying.  We  have  returned,  and  foimd  him 
blowing,  his  head  hanging  down,  nostrils  dilated,  legs  and  ears 
deathly  cold,  a  peculiar  rattle  in  the  throat,  twitching  of  the 
muscles  of  the  body,  and  subsultus  tendinum  of  the  fore  extremi- 
ties. Under  such  circumstances  we  have  again  had  recourse  to 
the  warm  bath  to  the  legs,  and  the  administration  of  a  difi^isible 
stimulant ;  and  where  the  nervous  irritability  has  been-  very  great, 
we  have  found  considerable  benefit  from  calomel  and  opium  given 
every  three  or  four  hours ;  at  the  same  time  we  continue  to  ad- 
minister difilusible  stimulants  with  diuretic  agents. 

Hitherto  I  have  ssdd  nothing  about  diet,  which  I  think  a  very 
essential  point  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  Until  the  bowels 
are  relaxed  we  allow  no  kind  of  drv  food  whatever  ;  in  fact,  in  most 
cases  the  animal  will  not  take  any.  A  littie  boiled  wheat,  with 
bran  mashes,  may  be  offered,  or  any  of  the  succulent  roots,  with 
gruel,  or  white  water,  to  drink.  As  soon  as  the  bowels  are  re- 
laxed, and  the  acute  symptoms  somewhat  abated,  we  endeavour  to 
induce  the  animal  to  take  as  much  nutriment  as  possible :  the 
quantity  of  boiled  com  may  be  increased,  and  a  little  good 
hay,  with  carrots,  &c.,  given ;  regulating  the  diet  so  as  to  get  plenty 
of  support  into  the  system,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  faeces 
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in  a  pultaceotts  state.  Bat,  in  many  cases,  all  kind  of  food  is  ob- 
stinately refused :  the  bowels,  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  will 
act  more  than  desired,  then  cease  altogether,  and,  although  the 
bowels  cease  to  act,  fluid  may  be  heard  continually  rumbling  about 
in  the  intestines :  under  such  circumstances  we  have  plenty  of 
well-boiled  gruel  homed  down  every  four  or  six  hours,  and  give  a 
bottle  of  port  wine  every  eight  or  twelve  hours,  with  doses  of 
ammon.  carb.  and  pulv.  zingib.  every  six  hours.  By  such  mea- 
sures we  have  succeeded  in  completely  rallying  cases  which,  to 
appearance,  had  sunk  below  all  hope  of  recovery. 

Doubtless,  many  members  of  the  profession  will  question  the 
propriety  of  our  treatment,  seeing  we  have  been  pretty  liberal 
with  stimulating  medicines  under  circumstances  where  inflamma- 
tory action  was  unquestionably  going  on ;  yet  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  that  inflammation  was  not  acute,  but  of  a  sub-acute 
character,  and  attended  with  extreme  languor  and  great  nervous  de- 
pression, which  appeared  to  be  rapidly  exhausting  the  vital  powers. 
Had  the  depletive  system  been  carried  to  any  great  extent,  I  feel 
no  hesitation  in  saying  the  result  of  our  practice  in  this  affection 
would  have  been  widely  different ;  for,  out  of  eighty  cases  treated, 
we  have  only  lost  four — ^two  of  which  were  subjects  of  previous 
pulmonary  disease,  and  one  presented  extensive  disorganization  of 
one  kidney,  which  must  have  been  the  result  of  diseased  action 
going  on  for  a  considerable  time. 

I  am, 

MMaume,  Derbyshire.  Your's,  &c. 


3.— ON  INFLUENZA  IN  HORSES. 

By  Mr.  T.  Wright. 

Influenza  is  a  disease  to  which  our  most  valuable  patient,  the 
horse,  is  peculiarly  susceptible ;  and  although  it  is  not  generally 
described  as  being  a  very  fatal  malady,  is  still  one  which  demands 
our  strictest  attention,  in  order  to  avert  as  much  as  possible  the 
annoying  and  deteriorating  effects  too  often  produced  on  the 
system  by  its  insidious  ravages. 
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As  it  is  my  intention  in  this  paper  to  consider  more  particQlflrly 
those  points  connected  with  this  disease  of  most  importance  to  us 
in  a  practical  point  of  view,  I  shaU  waive  all  farther  prefatory  re- 
marks, and  at  once  proceed  to  an  investigation  of  its 

Numerous  are  the  opinions  that  have  been  advanced  in  order  to 
account  for  the  long- continued  existence  of  this  disorder ;  but, 
from  the  exceeding  variability  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  found  to  make  its  appearance,  they  have  all  been  more  or  less 
objected  to.  It  is  produced  by  causes  seemingly  of  the  most 
opposite  character;  affecting  indiscriminately  both  the  old  and 
the  young ;  ftnimala  in  the  field  or  in  the  stable,  at  rest  or  at  work ; 
and  often  when  the  system  is  under  the  influence  of  the  very 
medicines  to  which  we  should  have  recourse  in  our  endeavours  to 
combat  it. 

Mr.  SeweU,  in  an  essay  read  before  this  Association  in  the  year 
1836,  stated  as  his  opinion,  that  the  noxious  vapours  given  off 
during  volcanic  eruptions  might  become  so  diffused  through  the 
atmosphere,  that,  although  not  sufficient  in  quantity  to  enable 
us  to  detect  their  presence,  yet,  when  inhaled,  they  would  act  on 
the  system  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  influenza.  Mr.  Karkeek 
also  seems  inclined  to  favour  this  opinion. 

Now,  that  many  of  the  epidemic  and  epizootic  diseases  which 
have  been  known  to  prevail  at  different  periods,  in  this  as  well  as 
other  countries,  have  their  origin  in  the  effects  produced  upon  the 
animal  economy  by  the  inhalation  of  those  mephitic  vapours,  it 
would  be  a  fallacy  to  attempt  to  deny ;  but,  still,  I  cannot  reconcile 
myself  to  the  opinion  that  the  disease  to  which  we  aiflx  the  name 
of  influenza  is  at  all  dependent  on  this  source  for  its  development  ; 
for,  if  this  is  admitted  as  its  cause,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
fact,  that  any  variable  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  such  as  sudden 
changes  from  cold  to  heat,  and  dry  to  damp,  is  sure  to  be  followed 
by  many  cases  of  this  affection  ? — and,  if  volcanic  emanations 
had  any  influence  in  its  production,  their  effects  would  long  ere 
now  have  passed  off,  by  the  known  tendency  which  gases  have  of 
becoming  equably  diffused :  instead  of  which,  we  find  the  same 
disease  to  exist  now  that  existed  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
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and  baa  continued  to  do  so  with  some  slight  modification  ever 
nnoe  that  period. 

Mach  has  also  been  said  respecting  the  agency  of  miasmata  or 
malaria  in  producing  this  disease,  but  nothing  satisfactory  can 
be  explained  ivith  regard  to  it  as  a  cause ;  and  when  we  take 
into  cooaideration  the  fact  that  horses  being  placed  in  situations 
in  which  the  presence  of  miasmata  is  altogether  unknown,  or  at 
least  unsuspected,  have  become  affected,  whilst  others  situated  in 
districts  well  known  for  their  power  of  producing  miasm  have  al- 
together escaped,  we  shall  not  be  induced  very  readily  to  accept 
this  as  a  cause  of  its  production. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  disputed,  that  influenza  is  an 
invariable  attendant  upon  any  marked  changes  in  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  this  without  the  slightest  respect  to  any  par- 
ticular season.  It  is  upon  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  I  now 
presume  to  direct  your  attention,  more  particularly  than  has  hi- 
therto been  done,  to  a  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  different 
electrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  systems  of  different 
animals,  as  being  the  disposing  cause  of  this  disease.  We  know 
that  electricity  produces  different  effects  upon  different  persons, 
and  also  upon  the  different  states  of  the  constitutions  of  such  per- 
sons :  we  also  know  that  all  animals  possess  a  certain  share  of 
electricity,  which  electricity  has  many  important  offices  to  perform 
in  the  animal  oeconomy,  particularly  in  the  function  of  secretion. 
Together  with  this,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  atmosphere  in 
an  ordinary  state  is  in  a  positive  state  of  electricity,  and  when 
moisture,  rain,  snow,  or  sleet,  is  present,  that  its  condition  is 
altered  to  the  opposite  state,  and  therefore  it  becomes  in  a  negative 
electrical  state.  Now,  if  we  look  at  the  very  acute  sensibility 
displayed  by  the  horse,  and  the  extraordinary  irritability  of  his 
nervous  system,  which  is  known  to  render  him  more  susceptible 
of  sympathetic  fever  and  tetanus  than  any  other  animal,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  any  cause  acting  so  as  to  rob  his 
system  too  suddenly  of  any  part  of  its  natural  stimulus  should  be 
productive  of  the  most  serious  results,  by  causing  a  partial  ob- 
struction to  the  performance  of  the  natural  functions  of  the  whole 
of  the  organs  of  his  body,  a  state  of  things  most  conspicuously 
developed  in  the  first  symptoms  of  influenza.  And  if  what  I  have 
said  be  correct,  it  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  foDowing  manner : — 

VOL.  I.  T 
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iirst,  that  daring  the  settled  state  of  the  weather  the  system  is 
continuaUj  producing  electricity,  which,  from  the  positive  electrical 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  is  but  slowly  given  off,  and  therefore 
its  stimolating  effects  are  imparted  to  the  nervous  fiystem,  and 
thus  the  secretions  are  carried  on  healthfully  and  with  yigonr. 
Secondly,  a  change  takes  place  in  the  atmosphere,  and  it  be- 
comes by  either  oi  the  abovementioned  causes  changed  into  un 
electro*negative  condition.  It  now  speedily  conducts  off  the  elec- 
tricity from  the  body ;  the  healthy  stimulus  is  thus  lost  to  the 
nervous  system,  and,  if  the  constitution  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
support  this  loss  with  impunity,  prostration  of  the  vital  powers 
must,  to  a  great  degree,  as  a  natural  consequence,  be  the  result. 
And  here  I  leave  my  view  of  the  predisposing  cause  of  this  disease. 
We  will  now  consider  the 

Exciting  Causes, 

These  are  said  to  consist  in  any  sudden  exposure  to  wet  and 
cold,  extreme  exertion,  change  of  diet,  taking  up  from  grass  to 
the  stable  without  due  preparation,  &c.  Wounds,  the  application 
of  blisters,  &c.,  seem  also  to  bring  about  an  attack,  which  is  gene- 
rally found  to  aggravate  the  local  disease.  It  was  a  knowledge 
of  this  fact  that  induced  the  late  Mr.  John  Field  to  suppose  this 
disease  to  be  of  an  erysipelatous  kind.  I  have  also  known  it  to 
supervene  upon  the  effects  produced  by  a  common  dose  of  purga- 
tive medicine,  but  its  appearance  under  those  circumstances  has 
not  been  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  to  induce  me  to  pay  any 
particular  attention  to  them  as  exciting  causes;  the  liability  to  an  at- 
tack, in  my  opinion,  being  as  great  without  as  with  their  presence. 

The  next  and  more  important  division  of  our  subject  will  bring 
us  to  a  consideration  of 

The  Symptoms, 

The  first  symptom  manifested  by  the  patient  on  the  appearance 
of  influenza  is  a  partial  loss  of  the  appetite,  after  which  he  is  ol>- 
served  to  perspire  more  than  nsnal  at  his  work,  looks  dull,  and  in  a 
few  days  rejects  his  food  altogether;  he  next  shews  evident  signs  of 
weakness;  his  eyes  become  clouded,  and  now  and  liien  he  is  heard 
jto  cough;  efittsion  takes  place  into  one  or  both  upper  eyehds^ 
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and  the  tears  eacapmg  over  the  under  one  run  down  upon  the 
cheek ;  soreness  of  the  throat  is  now  observed  to  be  present,  lor 
when  he  attenqpts  to  drink,  instead  of  swaUowing  any  quantity,  he 
wiU  gulp  it,  and  let  it  return  again ;  he  pidLS  his  hay  and  slowly 
masttcates  it,  without  however  attempting  to  degfaitate  it ;  his 
bead  is  protruded,  and  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  larynx  excites 
a  eough,  whidi  af^ears  to  be  performed  with  great  pain ;  the 
coat  loses  its  soft  feel  and  looks  dry ;  the  pulse  is  generally  about 
sixty,  but  of  a  very  peculiar  character :  if  a  slight  pressure  is  ap- 
plied to  the  artery  by  the  finger,  it  feels  bounding  and  full ;  but  if 
we  impart  to  it  any  considerable  amount  of  compression,  we  shall 
find  it  to  become  oblkerated  much  more  readily  than  in  an  inflam- 
osatory  disease.    The  mouth  is  hot  and  dry,  the  dorsum  of  the 
tongue  is  furred,  and  patches  of  scarlet  appear  on  its  sides;  the 
Schneiderian  membrane  ia  very  red,  and  often  covered  with  mucus ; 
a  slight  discharge  of  a  thin  watery  fluid  escapes  from  the  nostrils; 
the  conjunctiva  is  of  a  more  or  less  scarlet  colour,  and  tinged  with 
yellow ;  the  extremities,  although  mostly  warm  and  comfortable, 
are  in  some  instances  of  an  icy  coldness;    the  uriue  is  high 
coloured,  and  small  in  quantity ;  the  fseces  are  scybalous,  and  fre« 
quently  voided. 

We  may  now  fairly  conclude  that  influenza  is  established  in  its 
purest  form,  and  our  attention  must  henceforth  be  directed  to  its 
terminations.  In  about  two  or  three  days  an  alteration  takes  place, 
when  the  symptoms  either  gradually  disappear  or  increase  in  vio- 
lence. The  first  is  its  most  frequent  course,  when  a  copious  dis- 
charge will  take  place  from  the  nostrils ;  the  appetite  will  return^ 
but  will  remain  for  some  time  delicate ;  the  auimal  will  look  better 
in  his  coat,  and  appear  altogether  more  lively,  but  still  be  very  weak. 
When,  however,  instead  of  improvement,  we  find  the  reverse  to  ob- 
tain, we  may  expect  that  either  acute  catarrh,  pneumonia,  or  pleu- 
ritis,  will  follow,  although  I  have  seen  cases  wherein  the  prostration 
of  strength  has  been  so  great  that  the  patient  has  gradually  sunk 
from  exhaustion,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  local  de- 
terminatioa  on  a  post-mortem  examination. 

Acute  catarrh  is  its  most,  frequent  sequela.  It  is  known  by  an 
exacerbation  of  all  the  preceding  symptoms ;  the  nose  becomes 
pKotmded,  aad  the  neck  is  fixed  in  one  position;  the  pulse  is 
ahghtiy  increased  (probably  from  the  pain),  and  the  respiration  is 
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Bomewlnt  oocdenAed  jfrom  tiie  cibstniotum  ezktiDg  in  the  air- 
pasanges;  a  diaeharge  takes  place  from  the  noelrik»  cewat- 
ing  of  pus  asd  macas  in  hurge  qaantitiea ;  and  the  Schneidtfiait^ 
memhraiie  i»  mnoh  reddened  and  iniamed :  the  appetite  is  soma* 
tii&es  very  good,  but  the  patient  is  not  able  to  swaBo w  iiroia  the 
esoeaaiTe  paun  that  accompaiMB  the  aot.  Wktn  the  diaeaae  k>** 
catefl  itedf  m  thepaiemshyiaatoqa  atgnctaro  of  the  hmga  inateadaf 
the  firaoea  and  larynx*  the  patient  ifiU  look  modi  de|eeted;  hia 
eyee  become  ahaaost  dbeed»  his  head  hanga-down,  andhe  wffl  staad- 
aa  if  permanently  fixed;  the  noatrib  will  he  dilated,  and  aal^b^ 
heaving  of  the  flanks  is  to  be. observed;  the  pulse  is  quickened, and 
the  ctiachargie  from  tiie  nostrils  jceasea;  the  membraofla  loae  their 
scarlet  appearance,  and  become  pale  and  yellow. 

The  most  fayomrahle  syn^oms  here  to  be  observed  are.  a  copi- 
ous nasal  discharge,  and  the  legs,  which  have  hitherto  been  very 
odd,  to  become  warm  and  oedematous. 

When  the  pleura  is  more  the  seat  of  the  inflammation  than  the 
substance  of  the  lungs  themselves,  there  will  be  the  presence  of 
that  double  respixutory  effort  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this 
disease,  and  an  evident  flinching  on  pressure  being  applied  to  the 
intercostal  spaces :  this  generally  ends  in  hydrothorax,  and  which 
may  be  known  to  have  taken  place  by  the  sudden  accderstion  of 
the  respiration,  and  the  quickened  and  feeble  state  of  the  pulse. 

Treatment. 

My  treatment  has  generally  consisted  in  giving  at  the  onset 
sol.  aloes  ^ij  ad  ^iij,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  relaxed  condition  of 
the  bowels.  The  action  of  this  drug  in  this  afllection  is  very 
qtidc,  it  frequently  producing  the  desired  eflect  in  ten  or  twdv« 
hours  ;  it  will  likewise  cause  a  certain  degree  oi  nausea,  which  is 
also  very  desirable.  I  then,  in  order  to  meet  tiie  increasing  debility, 
and  to  reduce  the  redundancy  of  fluid  in  the  blood,  administer 
daily  doses  of  tonic,  cUuretic,  and  diaphoretio  medicines,  combined; 
such  as  potass,  nitras,  liq.  amm.  acet.,  with  gentian,  rad.  et  poiv. 
zingib.  If  the  pulse  be  fdl,  and  the  other  symptoms  do  not  for* 
bid  the  detraction  of  blood,  I  at  once  have  reoonrae  to  venesee- 
tion,  and  thus,  in  my  opinion,  render  an  attack  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  or  their  investing  membrane,  less  likely  to  fallow ;  but 
remember,  I  only  do  this  in  the  very  first  stage. 
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I  tkom  rely  enttrely  u|ion  the  effioaoy  of  the  duly  vqMtitkm  of 
tiie  above-nifiied  inedici]ie8*-4aid  it  it  seldom  that  I  have  oanae  to 
ehan^  tibcn  for  any  others — ^antil  tiiediBeaBe  has  worn  itself  oat, 
and  the  tisae  for  the  admiaisfexation  of  tonics  aknie  has  armed. 
I,  faoireTer^  carefisdly  watch  the  progress  of  the  disease;  aad  if  in- 
flaniBBlaea  dunild  shew  itself  in  aay  vital  organ,  I  at  once  have 
recosrse  to  vcnesectioii  somI  coouter-inritatkn,  with  the  adminni- 
tration  of  nitras  potasstt  et  antim.  pot.  tart.,  in  doses  aocordiiig 
t»  tiie  severity  of  the  attack*  When  the  fwdarnmatory  stage  has 
subalrted,  and  aU  har  of  a  rdapse  has  passed  away,  I  then  com- 
■aence  a  ocnne  of  tonics,  with  which  I  continae  until  eonvales- 
ocaee  ia  pcrfeetly  estahlished;  takin|^  care  to  sapply  the  patien* 
vrith  good  natritions  diet. 

Tlie  best  eounter-initants  we  can  employ  are  the  acetnm  cantfaa** 
ridis  and  setons.  By  the  frequent  robbing  in  of  the  first  we  can 
produce  irritation  almost  to  any  extent,  and  it  will  be  foand  greatly 
to  facalitate  the  suppurative  process  exeited  by  the  setons  when 
it  is  applied  with  them. 

The  appearance  of  serous  effusions  externally,  no  matter  in  what 
ntuation,  is  alwa3rs  hailed  by  me  as  a  favourable  symptom,  for  I 
find  that  on  their  being  produced  the  other  symptoms  abate  and 
disqypear.  Hie  best  method  of  treating  those  enlargements  con- 
sbts  in  the  use  of  hot  fomentations  and  alight  scarifications. 


Post-mortem  Appeara»ce$. 

The  appearances  presented  by  those  animals  that  die  of  this  dis- 
i,  previous  to  any  local  determination  of  it,  present  no  organic 
whatever  in  any  part  of  the  system — at  least,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover ;  I  have  therefore  attributed  their  death 
to  excessive  prostration  of  the  vital  powers,  from  which,  the  sys- 
tem was  unaUe  to  recover.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
vestigating acase<^  death  in  which  catarrh  alone  has  been  present, 
and  therefore  am  unable  to  give  to  you  any  description  of  the  ap- 
pearanceof  the  parts  m  which  this  disease  is  seated. 

The  lungs  of  those  patienta  which  die  of  pneumonia  as  a  sequela 
of  tUa  disease  are  black  from  congestion  of  blood,  and  in  some  cases 
the  existence  of  numerous  incipient  tubercles  may  be  detected. 
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la  pleoro»pneainoiuai  or  where  the  pleura  haa  been  implicated 
in  the  inflammatioii,  effoBion  into  the  thorax,  and  that  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  ia  often  found :  the  lungs  are  collapsed,  and  the 
pleura  pulmonalis  and  costalis  covered  with  flooculi  of  yellow  lymph. 

I  remain, 

Your's,  &c. 


Mr.  E.BrtAy, — On  rising  to  express  my  opinion  on  this  subject, 
I  feel  I  have  but  little  to  say,  as  in  most  particulars  I  coincide  with 
those  whose  essays  have  just  been  read.  The  cause,  however,  of 
the  present  disease  I  cannot  attribute  to  any  hygrometric  or  ther- 
mometiic  change  in  the  air,  as  the  average  variations  during  this 
and  former  years  have  not  presented  any  such  striking  difiereDoe  as 
would,  in  my  opinion,  warrant  that  conclusion.  The  preceding 
year,  which  was  unattended  with  disease,  was  no  less  unsettled  in 
this  respect  than  the  present  one,  which  has  been  marked  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  influenza.  I  will  not  assert  that  the  disorder  originates 
in  some  peculiar  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  too  subtle 
for  our  senses  to  take  cognizance  of;  but,  swayed  perhaps  by  my 
inability  to  discover  any  direct  influence,  I  am  certainly  indined 
to  favour  that  opinion,  although  at  present  I  may  not  be  prepared 
to  support  it. 

Of  the  various  breeds  of  animals  which  suflfer  from  this  aflection, 
the  lighter  kinds,  I  have  remarked,  are  not  so  severely  debilitated 
by  its  attack  as  the  heavier  horses.  This  I  do  not  attribute  to 
the  mere  diflerence  of  condition.  Cart-horses  are  generally  kept 
in  a  plethoric  state ;  but  though  plethora  disposes  to  an  inflamma- 
tory termination,  the  reverse  I  have  observed  induces  a  susceptibility 
to  be  attacked.  I  would  rather  trace  the  debilitative  e£fect  of  the 
disease  upon  the  heavier  breed  of  horses  to  the  greater  amount 
of  cellular  tissue  whidi  enters  into  the  structure  of  those  animals, 
the  cellular  tissue  and  mucous  membranes,  in  my  opinion,  being 
the  parts  which  influenza  more  particularly  aflects.  And  another 
reaaon  why  the  heavy  dranght-horse  has  this  disease  more  severely 
than  the  lighter  horse  is,  that  we  do  not  discover  it  in  its  earliest 
stages.  Being  an  animal  that  is  cM!customed  to  go  slow,  any  disease 
or  indisposition  is  not  so  soon  detected  in  him  as  in  the  lighter 
animal,  because  the  rider  or  driver  of  the  latter  immediately  per- 
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cehres  that  the  hone  is  unwell.  If,  therefore,  the  disease  is  attacked 
in  its  earlier  stages,  it  does  not  often  run  on  to  any  alarming  eictent. 
The  average  numher  of  deaths  under  the  prevailing  form  of 
influenza  I  have  found  to  he  one  in  twenty ;  and  the  S3rmptom8  in 
which  we  seem  very  neaiiy  to  agree,  in  cart-horses  (for  to  that 
particular  kind  of  animal  I  must  he  understood  more  especially  to 
allude),  to  he,  in  the  first  instance,  stifihess  of  the  extremities, 
attended  with  considerable  rheumatic  pain,  sore  throat  and  total 
loss  of  iqipetite ;  while,  as  the  case  proceeds,  OKM'e  or  less  afiection 
of  the  thoracic  and  abdomanal  viscera  becomes  apparent. 

My  treatment  has  been  to  have  the  animal  as  soon  as  possible 
removed  from  the  place  in  whidi  he  was  attacked  to  some  open 
flhed  or  box,  where  he  may  be  allowed  to  move  about,  and  to  take 
care  the  body  be  warmly  clothed  and  the  legs  frequently  dry 
rubbed.  Every  post^-mortem  examination  having  shewn  me  the 
fauces  and  trachea  were  considerably  inflamed,  I  must  so  far  difler 
with  Mr.  Elmes  as  to  regard  the  disease  having  rather  a  tendency 
to  afliect  the  larynx  than  the  lungs.  The  throat  is  almost  invariably 
aflected ;  and  this  part,  together  with  the  chest,  I  therefore  order 
to  be  stimulated  with  ol.  canth.,  and  afterwards  administer  a 
dranght  composed  of  ol.  lini  Oas.,  spt.  »th.  nit.  ^ij,  tinct.  qpii  Jiss. 
This,  with  vegetable  tonics,  combined  with  potassse  nitras,  or  po- 
tassse  carbonas,  in  the  after  stages  of  the  disease,  I  have  expe«- 
rienced  to  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  milder  forms  of  influenza. 
1  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  difler  with  those  who  recommend 
the  exhibition  of  aloes  in  this  disease.  That  drug,  in  all  its  forms, 
when  treating  a  case  of  influenza,  I  would  avoid  as  I  would  a 
poison.  In  six  cases  where  I  ventured  to  give  only  5ij  of  the 
aloetic  mass,  four  of  the  horses  died  of  hypercatharsis;  and  I  am 
-firmly  convinced  that  to  the  heavier  breed  of  horses  aloes  cannot 
with  safety  be  given  at  all  in  this  disease.  Few  cases  demand 
medicines  that  have  a  sedative  action,  and  blood-letting  I  have 
adopted  only  in  a  very  few  instances,  and  then  during  the  very 
earliest  stage  of  the  disease. 

In  the  more  severe  cases,  if  the  symptoms  do  not  abate,  when 
the  pulse  is  betwem  eighty  and  ninety — and  it  is  thus  high  not  un- 
freqoently — thai  I  have  employed  powerful  sedatives,  such  as 
digitalis  comlHned  with  belladonna,  and  from  their  union  have 
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obserred  the  best  raoItB,  ike  pnlae  beings  kMeiied  in  inqmakf 
while  it  was  mcreased  in  tmie.  SkoM  pukaoauj  isfmfkoaa  ap* 
pear»  I  have  iatrodaced  eetons  in  the  chest,  and  ha^  iQso  employed 
anmstardeatapksBi  as  a  atimidant.  The  appetomnce  of  ttdematoos 
sweUings  towards  the  termination  I  have  ahmys  regarded  as  a 
wvoimkble  symptom. 

Mr.  H.  HttOm. — U  I  haiTe  not  mistaien  (!he  kst  speaker,  he 
would  insert  a  seton  after  the  application  of  a  local  stimnlant.  Is 
not  the  fiidn  by  the  action  of  the  coantef-irritant  rendered  hard,  and 
the  passage  of  the  seton  consequently  made  more  idBfficidt  ?  Might 
not  the  effect  be  more  quickly  produced  if  the  seton  were  first  in- 
troduced and  the  blistering  compound  applied  subsequentiy  ? 
Then,  as  to  the  length  of  the  seton.  Roaring  is  to  be  feared  as 
one  of  the  sequelae  of  influenza,  and,  as  a  check  to  this,  setons 
are  assuredly  serviceable.  I  have  passed  a  seton  from  the  neck 
to  the  chest,  and  I  find  that  on  removal  of  this  seton  tiie  sup- 
purative action  speedily  stops.  One  of  the  authors  of  the  £s6a3r8 
read  recommends  the  use  of  flannel  bandages  to  the  legs.  The 
bandages  generally  employed,  I  may  observe,  are  by  no  means 
large  enough  for  their  intended  purpose.  I  prefer  them  of  such  a 
size  as  will  not  only  envelope  the  leg,  but  also  extend  some  way 
above  the  knees  and  hocks.  Often,  after  the  legs  have  been  fo- 
mented, have  I  ordered  the  application  of  two  sets  of  such  band- 
ages, and  the  result  of  this  practice  is  the  prevention  of  the  parts 
becoming  chilled  by  evaporation.  After  the  legs  are  thus  en- 
veloped, if  I  place  my  fingers  under  the  flannel,  the  skin  will  be 
felt  warm  and  comfortable.  It  is  also  my  practice  to  take  care 
that  the  legs  after  being  fomented  do  not  remain  for  even  a  short 
time  uncovered ;  and  so  particular  am  I  in  this  respect,  that  I  have 
had  four  men  to  bandage  the  four  legs.  Another  essential  point 
I  hold  to  be  the  taking  ofiF  of  the  shoes,  as  tiiereby  pressure  is 
removed  from  the  wall  of  the  foot,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
aided.  I  have  found  this  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  the  animal, 
and  after  it  have  always  observed  the  horse  to  appear  easier. 
When  taking  ofi^  the  shoes,  I  at  the  same  order  the  horse  to  have 
an  abundance  of  good  short  litter  on  which  to  stand,  taking  care 
that  it  is  so  short  the  animal  cannot  by  pawing  scrape  it  up.  As 
to  the  administration  of  aloes,  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Braby, 
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Having  ted  BOBia  experi^nqit  ia  tbe  tveatsMntoC  flik  diiomc  in 
Hsr  M«j<intiy'»  aerviw^  I  abouM  fearailoaa  •«  I  would  «  palMMi» 
on  4i|pomt  oC-  ito  tadanoy  ta  produce  wipw|wirg»tion» 

Mr.'Brgbjf^-^Jkgm,  I  start  veqneat  it  will  bg  raiiMaabered  Uiat 
SQ]^jneqaiqrka  ^igiplf  mw^  paitigniarly  to  tte  IwaTy  bread  of  hones. 
It  is  the  more  important  to  bear  thia  in  mind,  aa  I  am  of  opinioa 
that  inflncpga  aaawpea  %  different  obwntfttr  whan  it  attacka  tbe 
Sghter  bone. 

Mr.  HaUen  has  .remarked  upon  my  use  of  bbiten.  I  prefer, 
bowei^ier,  the  i^ppiication  of  muitard  to  cantharidea  to  the  akin^ 
which  I  think  acts  best  when  mixed  with  warm  water  to  the  con- 
aiatency  of  cream,  and  is  then  well  nibbed  in  the  contrary  way  to 
the  hair.  Tbe  reason  of  my  preference  is,  I  have  experienced  its 
action  to  be  quicker,  and  the  effect,  consequently,  to  be  more 
immediate  and  marked.  As  to  setons,  I  have  not  emjdoyed  those 
agents  of  a  greater  length  than  from  eight  to  ten  inches,  and 
should  fear  to  introduce  them  to  the  extent  implied  by  Mr.  HaUen's 
observations.  After  disease  has  disappeared  setons  often  continue 
to  suppurate,  and  this  circumstance  is  an  objection  to  their  ex« 
tensive  introduction  in  animala  ^duch,  on  account  of  their  size  and 
structure,  are  incapable  €i  withstanding  that  degree  of  depletion 
which  might  be  altogether  harmless  in  the  lighter  breed  of  horses, 
to  which  Mr.  HaUen's  remarks,  I  opine,  more  especially  referred. 
Neither  could  I  hold  myself  warranted  in  the  use  of  setons  aa  a  pre* 
ventive  to  roaring,  however  I  might  employ  them  as  remedial  agents 
when  roaring  had  supervened.  I  have  now  a  case  in  which  roar- 
ing has  supervened  consequent  ufoa  inflammation  of  the  glands. 
The  virulence  of  the  disease,  however,  has  in  that  case  been 
subdued,  and  with  it  the  affection  to  which  it  gave  rise  is  now 
fast  disappearing,  without  the  aid  of  setons.  Among  heavy 
horses  the  possibility  of  such  animals  becoming  roarere  baa  not 
been  with  me  a  source  of  any  anxiety.  Such  a  conset^^enoe  is  far 
from  probable.  In  the  early  stage  of  influenza  the  great  nervons 
irritability  which  affects  these  animals  demands  more  senous  at- 
tention than  the  remote  chaQce  of  their  respiration  being  ulti- 
mately, and  then  for  a  time  only,  impeded.  The  nervous  irrita« 
bility  to  which  I  allude  affects  the  extremities,  and  assumes  all 
the  characters  of  the  acutest  form  of  rheumatism.  To  alleviate 
it,  I  have  administered  colchicum  in  all  its  forms,  and  with  some 

VOL.    I.  Z 
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benefit,  although  not  quite  equal  to  my  ezpectationa.  The  acetous 
extract,  in  half-drachm  doses*  I  think  the  best  form  in  which  this 
drug  can  be  exhibited,  and  oidy  when  nervous  irritation  is  present 
have  I  found  its  administration  beneficial. 

The  use  of  warm  water  to  the  legps  of  heavy  horses  I  must  ob- 
ject to,  as  however  assiduously  they  may  be  rubbed  after  its 
employment,  the  heels  will  continue  wet,  and  infiammadoa  fol- 
lowed by  suppuration  not  unfrequently  be  the  result.  Nor  can  I 
approve  of  taking  off  the  shoes  of  cart-horses :  their  soles  being 
generally  flat,  pressure  on  the  sole  would  create  pain,  aad  irritate 
a  system  already  suffering  from  morbid  excitability. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  have  the  sole  even  lower  than  the  frog,  and 
all  must  have  remarked  that  cart-horses  walk  without  the  shoes 
with  far  less  ease  than  animals  of  a  lighter  make.  It  is  not. 
therefore,  on  account  of  the  breaking  of  the  hoof  that  I  object  to 
the  practice  Mr.  Hallen  has  recommended,  but  because  of  the 
pressure  which  must  result  to  the  sole,  and  which  I  cannot  con- 
ceive any  amount  or  kind  of  litter  can  effectually  obviate. 

Mr,  Wright, — Mr.  Braby  objects  to  the  use  of  aloes  in  influ- 
enza. May  I  ask  what  medicine  he  would  employ  to  relax  the 
bowels  ?  I  have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  exhibiting  this  drug, 
and  have  never  seen  a  case  in  which  any  unpleasant  consequences 
have  supervened. 

Mr.  Braby. — In  most  cases  no  laxative  is  necessary ;  and  where 
an  aperient  has  been  required,  I  have  found  linseed  oil  sufficiently 
active,  and  milder  than  aloes  in  its  operation.  Many  practitioners, 
no  doubt,  have  exhibited  aloes^;  but  it  must  have  been  to  the 
lighter  horse,  on  which  the  effects  are  by  no  means  so  energetic 
as  on  the  heavier  breeds. 

Mr.  Woodger. — I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Braby  as  to  the  impro- 
priety of  exhibiting  aloes  during  influenza ;  and,  as  that  gentle- 
man truly  states,  this  disease  will  rarely  admit  of  any  depletion. 
I  gave  aloes  in  one  case,  which  I  nearly  lost  in  consequence  of  the 
catharsis  which  ensued*  I  likewise  drew  blood  in  two  cases; 
and  of  these  two,  one  terminated  fatally.  There  b  a  tendency  in 
this  disease  for  the  bowels  to  become  relaxed  without  the  aid  of 
medicine  ;  and  I  have  had  to  combat  diarrhoea  when  no  purgative 
had  been  administered.  In  those  cases  in  which  indications  of 
ponstipation  existed,  carrots>  mashes,  and  succulent  diet,   have. 
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proved  in  my  practice  quite  sufficient  to  remove  it.  During  the 
recent  outbreak  of  influenza  in  this  metropolis  I  have  been  called 
on  to  attend  at  least  two  hundred  casea.  The  description  of  ani- 
mals which  formed  the  majority  of  my  patients  were  such  as  are 
classed  under  the  head  of  "  machiners."  So  prevalent  has  been 
the  disease,  that  in  some  instances  there  was  a  diffictdty  to  accom- 
modate the  number  which,  in  one  stable,  were  attacked  at  the 
same  time.  It  has  always  to  me  seemed  desirable  that  the  horse 
suflering  under  influenza  should  be  removed  from  the  stable  which 
healthy  animals  occupied.  Where  it  could  be  obtained,  I  have  al- 
ways placed  the  patient  in  a  loose  box ;  and,  as  a  separate  box 
could  not  always  be  afforded  every  individual,  in  one  instance  I 
placed  sixteen  horses  suflenng  from  influenza  in  a  large  shed  or 
barn,  which  I  procured  for  the  purpose,  at  Chekea.  I  found  the 
animals  did  not  injure  each  other  by  being  thus  put  together,  but 
rather  benefitted  each  other,  and  the  small  amount  of  fatal  termi- 
nations which  resulted  from  this  practice  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
to  appeal  to,  in  order  to  convince  the  members  of  its  propriety, 
as  I  have  not  lost  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  cases. 

Mr,  Rice. — ^In  all  the  cases  of  influenza  which  have  ftEdlen  under 
my  care,  the  disease  has  assumed  an  aggravated  aspect.  In  each 
case,  at  the  onset,  I  gave  aloes  in  5J8s  doses,  and  certainly  wit- 
nessed no  bad  effects  from  it ;  I,  therefore,  cannot  agree  that  aloes 
is  so  dangerous  a  drug  in  influenza  as  I  have  this  night  heard  stated, 
although  I  fully  admit,  that  a  horse  when  suffering  under  that  dis- 
ease requires  the  system  to  be  supported,  and  this  I  have  endea- 
voured to  do  by  homing  down  arrow-root  gruel,  in  which  was 
dissolved  a  little  nitrate  of  potash.  In  some  of  the  cases  to  which  I 
have  alluded  I  bled  to  the  extent  of  two  quarts,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say,  that  in  every  instance  the  patient  recovered. 

The  Patron. — ^The  number  of  deaths  which  have  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Woodger  are  certainly  exceedingly  few,  and  speak 
well  for  the  plan  he  has  pursued.  I  have  heard  of  a  stable  in 
which  one  horse  out  of  every  four  attacked  was  lost.  Some  prac- 
titioners have  had  but  few  cases,  and  yet  out  of  these  have  lost 
the  majority.  Others,  among  whom  I  know  Mr.  HaHen  to  be 
numbered,  have  had  many,  and  lost  but  few.  The  mode  of 
treatment  adopted  by  the  successful  practitioner  should  receive 
especial  attention,    and  every  new  practice  introduced  by  him 
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oQgkt  to  be  deiiberailely  ioBOOMoA^  aad  patiently  ocmsidered. 
Among  the  "  new  ligfate"  winch  ha^re  thia  evening  been  placed 
before  ns,  none,  perhaps,  is  more  striking  than  the  nnnsml  cnstoBi 
which  Mr.  HaUen  has  pnrsved,  and  that  with  good  efieet,  of  taloiig 
off  the  shoes  from  the  feet  of  heraes  affscted  with  disease*  In- 
quiring into  the  effect  prodjuoed  upon  the  amiinal  eoonomj  by  tile 
contact  of  metals,  we  may,  perhaps,  best  arrive  at  a  sure  oonchi- 
sion,  by  asking,  What  has  man  experienced  ?  Daring  the  Toyage 
which  Sir  John  Ross  made  to  the  North  Pole  the  sailors  found 
they  were  unable  to  endure  even  the  nails  which  in  this  eonntsry 
are  commonly  driven  into  the  soles  of  shoes.  In  Oanada,  dao, 
men  are  careful  that  no  metal  is  introduced  into  these  coverings  of 
their  feet.  We  have  not  yet  learned  to  apply  the  instroction 
whidi  hats  of  this  kind  should  convey ;  but  we  must  not  forg<et 
that  the  horse's  shoe  is  of  iron,  and  ia  in  inmiediate  contact  wkh 
a  part  of  the  body. 

It  is  true,  that  the  dry  and  insenrible,  thick  and  resistaint  horn 
of  the  horse's  hoof  little  resembles  the  soft,  sensitive,  and  yielding 
covering  of  the  body ;  and  we  should  not,  irom  the  contact  of  the 
horse's  hoof,  expect  a  result  so  marked  in  its  effect;  yet  shall  we, 
therefore,  infer  no  effect  ensues  ?  Let  the  answer  be  such  as  ex- 
perience will  afford.  Take  the  shoes  off  from  both  feet  on  one 
side,  and  let  them  continue  on  the  feet  of  the  opposite  side ;  note 
then  the  temperature  of  the  hoofs,  observe  the  signs  by  which  the 
home  expresses  a  sense  of  ease,  and  from  the  result  draw  flie 
conclusions,  which,  I  in  no  way  doubt,  will  accord  with  those 
Mr.  Hallen  has  expressed.  For  years  it  was  my  custom,  whsn 
quitting  Londcm  during  the  heat  of  the  summer,  to  have  the  shoes 
removed  from  the  feet  of  my  own  hofses,  and  I  never  had  any 
cause  to  regret  the  practice. 

The  Premfeii^.^— During  the  progress  of  a  debate  it  often  happens 
that  remarks  witioh,  when  first  made,  «9>pear  trivial,  are,  upon 
consideration,  found  to  be  of  importance.  An  instance  of  tins  has 
occurred  to-night,  in  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  HaUen  respect- 
ing the  taking  off  of  the  shoes  of  horses  suffering  from  disease, 
when  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  legs  should  be  kept  warm. 
This  practice,  certainly,  is  of  some  advantage,  and  it  is  interestini^ 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  chilliness  to  which  the  extremities  of 
our  patients  are  liable.     We  at  once  attribute  this  to  a  tardy  state 
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of  the  oircokttoii.  Tlie  vein*  cf  tiie  lumens  Umt  are  muneroiift 
and  Baperficial,  and  tiiey  ave  singidsr  from  poaaeasiiig  no  yalvea 
by  yrhk^  the  onward  cnrpent  of  the  Uood  in  oAer  veaaela  of  t^ 
kuid  is  gi«ati^  fiuntitated.  Widiin  the  Tcana  of  the  "fiDot  i&teraiit- 
tent  praaaope  dbtermiiiea*  to  a  certun  attent»  tke  flow  of  blood. 
When  the  aboe  is  en  the  fk>t,  theentitfe  we%ht  of  the  body  ia  anp- 
ported  by  the  inferior  Burfture  of  the  vaH ;  but  remove  the  Bhoe>  yon 
then  take  off  a  fetter,  and  the  frog  coming  down  upon  the  ground, 
the  elastidty  of  the  horn  ia  allowed  to  perform  ita  aatntal  functicni, 
thereby  increaaing  the  force  of  the  circulation  in  the  foot.  I  there- 
fore think  the  observationa  made  by  Mr.  Hallen  on  this,  whidi  to 
many  might  seem  a  trivial  matter,  of  importance,  for  it  ia  not  only 
applioahle  in  the  treatment  of  influenza,  but  also  many  other  dia- 
eaaea.  While  aaaerting  this,  however,  I  am  not  inaenaible  to  the 
force  of  the  objectiona  raised  by  Mr.  Braby;  but,  in  the  application 
of  a  remedy,  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner  must  alwaya  be  ex- 
ercised, and  a  practice  which  I  would  recommend  to  be  followed 
in  the  treatment  of  the  lighter  breed  of  horses,  I  can  readily  ad- 
mit might,  m  the  case  of  heavier  animals,  ^dmee  feet  are  moady 
mia-ahapen,  and  their  soles  either  flat  or  bulging,  be  attended  with 
very  aerioua  consequences. 

Mr.  Robb.-^^The  general  agreement  as  to  the  nature  and  forms 
of  thia  diaease  is  highly  satisfactory.  There  appears  to  no  difer- 
ence  of  opinion  in  this  particolar,  except  what  might  be  expected 
to  arise  from  the  fftct,  that  some  practitionera  have  aeen  the  malady 
in  the  heavy  cart  horse,  while  others  have  attended  horaea  ci  another 
kind,  in  which  the  impressions  of  the  disease  have  been  more  or  Isaa 
vafied,  according  to  the  peculiar  temperaments  and  idiosyncraciea 
of  thieae  animialB.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  treatment,  there 
aeems  to  exist  some  little  discrepancy.  I  yesterday  visited  an 
iafimary  situated  in  this  metropolia,  where  many  caaea  had  been 
treated.  Tlie  person  who  shewed  me  round  the  stable  was  not  the 
principal :  but  he  informed  me  that  the  practice  at  that  estabhah- 
ment  had  been  aomewhat  modified  by  the  results.  At  first,  aloes 
had  been  given,  whereas  now  only  a  slight  febrifuge  waa  admi- 
niatsred,  consisting  of  the  pot.  tart.  ant.  et  nitraa.  potaasse,  and 
small  blood-lettings  were  had  recourse  to.  That  person  also  de- 
aerfted  to  me  the  post-mortem  appearances,  among  which  he 
named  an  inflamed  state  of  the  lungs ;  but  it  as  probable  he  waa 
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mistaken  in  this.     We  must  remember  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  betwixt  congestion  and  inflammation,  except  in  con- 
nexion with  symptoms  daring  life ;  and  the  symptoms  here  are 
not  such  as  wotdd  lead  us  to  look  for  any  active  determination  to 
the  lungs.    There  is  no  organ  in  the  body  so  often  found  after 
death  in  a  state  of  engorgement  as  the  lungs.    This  often  takes 
place  from  merely  passive  congestion,  or  from  asphyxiating  causes 
during  the  last  moments  of  life,  and  somethnes  even  after  death  ; 
and  the  pathological  characters  in  these  cases  are  all  alike,  and  in 
no  respect  different  from  cases  of  pure  inflammation  before  any 
change  of  structure  or  consistence  has  taken  place.     It  is  equally 
difficult  to  say  what  is  produced  by  vital  and  what  by  mechanical 
causes.     For  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  influenza  as  a  febrile 
diseasCi  in  which  the  mucous  membranes  are  aflected ;  and  as  we 
know  that  when  the  mucous  methbranes  are  diseased  diarrhoea 
is  very  easily  induced,  I  agree  with  those  who  tiiink  it  better  to  be 
cautious  in  the  use  of  aloes,  though  I  would  not  altogether  pro- 
scribe that  drug,  as  there  are,  undoubtedly,  cases  in  which  it  acts 
beneficially.     The  mucous  membranes  of  young  animals  (and  a 
great  many  young  horses  are  affected  with  the  influenza)  are  much 
more  delicate  and  susceptible  than  those  of  adult  ones.    Then,  as 
to  the  causes ;  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
about  epidemic  influences,  we  are  still  in  the  dark  on  this  subject. 
If  epidemic  diseases  proceeded  from  miasmata  or  gases  dissolved 
in  the  air,  the  diseietse  wotdd  proceed  collectively ;  whereas  the 
reverse  is  the  case — ^those  attacked  being  often  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance one  from  another.     Raspail  believes  that  the  microscopic 
germs  of  plants  are  raised  from  the  ground  by  the  wind,  and,  en- 
tering the  system  by  the  external  openings  of  the  body,  constitute 
by  their  germination  what  are  termed  epidemics ;  but  were  such 
the  case,  I  imagine  we  should  be  favoured  with  them  much  oftener. 
Others  suppose  the  morbific  matter  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere^ 
likewise  in  the  solid  form,  and  to  engender  disease  by  the  propa- 
gation of  a  species  of  decomposition  or  motion  in  the  animal  tis- 
sues, similar  to  some  such  decomposition  or  motion  existing  among* 
its  owa  molecules.     Dr.  Front  observed,  during  the  prevalence  of 
Asiatic  cholera  in  this  country,  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere ;  he  remarked,  likewise,  an  acidity  in  the  saliva,  even 
of  healthy  persons,  with  an  absence  of  lithic  acid  in  the  urine  y 
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and  which  made  him  suppose  that  a  dispositioo  to  fonn  oxalic  acid 
existed  which  was  referrihle  to  some  influence  at  work  in  the  pro« 
duction  of  cholera.  Such  phenomena  may  have  heen  connected 
with  the  epidemic,  or  were»  prohahly,  only  coincidences. 

Again,  the  hypothesis,  that  trihes  of  animalcules  are  the  causes 
of  epidemic  diseases,  has  been  supported  by  analogical  arguments ; 
but  it  is  quite  unsupported  by  any  thing  like  direct  observation.  Nor 
are  these  analogies  free  from  exception ;  for,  although  epidemic 
diseases  in  the  circumstances  under  which  they  appear  and  disn 
appear  certainly  do  resemble  tribes  of  insects  coming  and  going 
in  the  most  mysterious  and  unaccountable  manner,  attacking  whole 
districts  and  countries,  and  even  whole  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  recurring,  sometimes  within  a  few  months  and  sometimes  not 
for  centuries ;  yet  is  the  analogy  rendered  doubtful  and  imperfect 
by  the  fact,  that  epidemics  sometimes  appear  in  all  their  virulence 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  a  season  of  the  year  certainly  not  the  most 
favourable  to  the  production  of  insects,  and  the  development  of  life 
in  animalcules.  It  is  highly  probable  that  electrical  changes  in  the 
air  are  frequently  connected  with  the  production  of  diseases.  The 
hypothesis,  however,  which  Mr.  Wright  has  introduced  to  our  no- 
tice seems  to  me  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  ascertained 
laws  of  the  electrical  force.  It  is,  doubtless,  very  natural  for  us  to 
suppose  epidemic  influence  to  reside  in  the  atmosphere,  for  the  at-> 
mosphere  is  the  only  thing  which  is  common  to  all  places,  and  is  the 
great  principle  of  all  organization.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied,  though 
some  of  our  notions  on  this  subject  are  very  ingenious,  that  they- 
are  all,  more  or  less,  just  so  many  instances  of  an  unphiloaophic 
spirit  which  pervades  the  human  intellect,  tending  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  hypotheses  when  our  powers  of  observation. 
are  too  limited  to  discover  the  truth.  If  this  inflnen74i  arise  from 
vicissitudes  of  weather,  it  should  not  be  ranked  among  epidemic- 
diseases  ;  for  though,  like  epidemic  influences,  heat,  cold,  and 
moisture  reside  in  the  atmosphere,  nevertheless,  these  latter  are 
common  and  well  known  causes  of  disease.  Nor  should  epidemic 
and  epizootic  diseases,  as  appears  frequently  to  be  the  case,  be  con- 
founded with  endemic  and  enzootic,  or  with  infectious  diseases, 
the  distinction  between  all  these  being  sufficiently  well  defined. 

The  Patron. — ^The  published  tables  at  least  demonstrate  that  the 
present  disease  has  not  ansen  from  any  unusual  variations  in  the, 
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temperature  of  the  etmoqihere.  The  old  field  of  eonjectme 
appears  to  be  over'nm  with  weeds,  aiid  a  &fl0w  with  fresh  tiSage 
is  here  certainly  re<|<iired.  None  of  the  caanes  mentioBed  by 
Mr.  Robb  strike  me  as  af^oacfaing  to  the  trstii.  It  reqnina  to 
my  mind  a  more  ejrtended  Tiew  thaa  any  of  the  aathors  aeem  to 
have  possessed  in  order  to  discern  the  &ot*  Looking  hagk.  so 
early  as  Homer,  we  hear  that  when  the  plague  visited  mankind, 
animals  were  first  affected ;  and  the  remark  then  made  has  been 
rendered  trite  by  the  fi«qaent  oorrobomtion  it  haa  received.  How 
ahall  we  accountfor  this  ?  Are  aniaoals  natnraUy more  eusoept&le ? 
Is  their  mode  of  hving  more  enervating,  or  are  their  habits  sooh 
as  prediiqK>8e  them  to  infection  ?  The  stimulating  diet,  artificial 
domestication  and  social  excitements  to  which  man  subjects  him- 
self, best  answer  the  inquiry.  Then  how  is  it  that  animalg  which 
appear  to  be  placed  in  a  condition  not  predisposing  them  to  suffer 
from  epidemics  are  found  to  fall  the  earliest  victims  ?  If  we  regard 
the  animal  we  shall  be  struck  with  the  position  of  the  body.  Hie 
beast  by  day  plucks  its  food  from  the  earth,  and  at  night  reposes 
with  its  head  upon  the  soil.  The  nose  is,  therefore,  continuaUy  in 
contact  with  the  ground,  and  by  this  circumstance  alone  can  I 
account  for  man,  who  walks  erect,  being  the  last  to  suffer.  There 
are  in  every  mining  district  hundreds  of  widows  who  will  testify 
to  the  noxious  vapours  found  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  As 
the  shaft  is  lowered  so  the  miner  finds  the  temperature  to  increase. 
Heat,  then,  the  mightiest  of  the  chemist's  agents,  is  present  in  the 
centre,  and  the  other,  water,  from  the  tendency  of  that  fluid  to 
gravitate,  can  hardly  be  imagined  wanting.  Of  the  decomposi- 
tions which  are  hourly  taking  place  within  this  great  central 
laboratory  we  know  nothing ;  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  poisonous 
caves,  and  infectious  planes,  only  serve  to  convince  us  that  the 
action  is  incessant.  Some  gaseous  compound  is  set  free,  and  Uirongh 
the  porous  crust  of  the  earth  it  gradually  escapes,  breeding  disease. 
It  may  be  too  widely  distributed  for  chemical  tests  to  detect  it ; 
nor  can  I  admit  there  is  any  force  in  the  non-existence  of  any 
proof  of  this  description.  The  chemist  may  not  be  able  to  discover 
any  difference  in  the  atmosphere  of  two  localities,  yet  an  individual 
shall  enjoy  perfect  health  in  the  one,  and  be  constantly  subject  to 
disease  when  inhaling  the  other.  We  shall  best  attain  a  know- 
ledge of  the  composition  of  the  subtle  poison  by  carefully  watching 
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ha  nSeokM,  taxd  piJtioRitly  ^mdying  ito  phenonena*  In  the  meau 
time,  bf  observing'  the  6u5to  with  whieh  it  i»  connected,  we  may  be 
enoUed,  in  a  gveat  degree,  to  escape  itBinftoenee.  In  Glasgow, 
it  has  been  stated  that  thoee  of  tiie  inhabitants  who  w^re  compelled 
to  inhabit  eellars  we«e  the  first  ^etims  to  an  epidemic  which  visited 
that  dty^  and  something  analagoos  to  this  I  noticed  in  a  dairy 
aitnated  close  to  Lcmdon*  On  aecoimt  of  the  expensiveness  of  the 
gronnd-rent^  the  building  in  which  the  cows  were  kept  was  divided 
into  stories*  and  there  were,  eonseqnentiy,  cows  living  on  the 
grauuL-fioer,  n^le  otivaro  rended  on  the  fivst  floor  of  the  premises. 
Hie  aaimala  which  inhabited  the  lower  region  were  the  first 
attacked,  while  those  hving  above  them  never  soflered  so  severely. 


[Press  of  other  matter  obliges  us  to  withhold  the  continuance  of 
the  debate  on  this  interesting  subject — Influenza.] 


REVIEW. 

Thb  Animal  Kinooom,  considbrbd  Anatomically,  Phtsicallt, 
AND  Philosophically.  By  Emanuel  Swbdbnborg.  Traai^ 
hud  from  the  Latin,  with  Introductory  Remarks,  by  Jambs 
John  Garth  Wilkinson,  M.R.C.S.,  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  1258. 
London:  Newbery,  6,  King  Street,  Holbom ;  Bailli^re,  219, 
Regent  Street.    1843  and  1844. 

Thb  publication  of  these  volumes  is,  in  more  points  than  one,  no 
nninteresting  occurrence.  In  feu^t,  they  admit  of  at  least  a  two- 
fold consideration.  In  the  first  place,  the  anatomical  basis  on 
which  the  views  they  contain  are  founded,  is  supplied  directly  from 
the  worits  of  the  great  anatomists  of  former  times, — of  those  who 
were  the  fathers  of  the  organic  sciences,  whose  discoveries  were 
onr  inheritance,  and  whose  accumulated  wealth,  recast  in  the 
moulds  of  the  present  day,  furnishes  even  yet  the  most  pas^ble 
and  purest  coin  that  we  have  in  circulation  in  our  schools  of 
science.  In  the  second  place,  they  attempt  a  theory  of  organic 
nature,  and  specifically  of  the  human  body;  and  they  aim  to  shew 

vol.  I.  a  a 
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the  connexion  of  the  natural  sciences  with  each  other,  and  after- 
wards with  the  human  mind,  and  with  human  society ;  in  fine, 
with  a  philosophy  of  causes. 

It  will  be  impossible  in  our  limited  space  to  give  any  thing  like 
an  analysis  or  digest  of  Swedenborg's  theory ;  for  this  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Translator's  "  Introductory  Remarks ;"  or, 
if  he  be  desirous  of  a  complete  understanding,  to  the  "  Animal 
Kingdom*'  itself.  We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
throwing  together  a  few  remarks  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the 
book,  on  the  two  headings  into  which  we  have  distributed  the 
consideration  of  the  subject :  and  first  we  shall  speak  of  the  old 
anatomists. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  certain  very  scientific  people,  masters 
of  terminology,  profound  in  the  microscope,  and  for  these  reasons 
claiming  the  high  title  of  "practical  men,"  may  here  exclaim, 
*'  Who  are  the  old  anatomists  ?  Were  there  any  worthy  of  the 
name  until  light  and  truth  came  in  with  the  nineteenth  century  ? 
Surely,  no.  For  our  Bell  had  not  then  discovered  the  distinct 
origins  of  the  motor  and  sensorial  nerves ;  lyy,  the  theory  of 
reflex  action  was  unknown ;  no  Kieman  had  illustrated  the  liver, 
and  no  Bowman  had  cleared  up  the  mystery  of  the  kidneys ;  the 
cell-theory  of  Schwann  had  not  then  explained  our  bodily  con- 
glomeration ;  cytoblast  and  cytoblastema  were  not  in  all  the  pag^a 
of  knowledge ;  and,  worse  than  all,  mankind  had  no  achromatic 
microscope,  nor,  in  fine,  any  better  instrument  for  the  discovery  of 
fact  or  truth  than  comparatively  rude  knives  and  eye-glasses,  and 
were  constrained  to  draw,  to  a  large  extent,  unlike  us  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  upon  those  poorest,  weakest,  and  most  fallible 
means,  the  rational  faculties." 

To  this  we  must  reply,  that  notwithstanding  these  disabilities, 
and  even  in  consequence  of  some  of  them,  there  were  anatomists, 
and  great  anatomists  too,  in  former  times.  Indeed,  the  names  of  such 
of  them  may  be  stiU  remembered  as  have  led  the  way  in  the  diB*> 
CO  very  of  particular  parts  or  structures.  The  name  of  Vieussens 
is  handed  down  to  us  in  connexion  with  his  valve :  Winslow  is 
not  forgotten  by  the  student  when  he  mentions  the  foramen  of 
Winslow :  Eustachius  hangs  in  recollection  by  the  slender  pegs  of 
the  Eustachian  tube  and  valve,  and  Fallopius  is  equally  honoured 
and  fortunate  by  having  a  Fallopian  tube.    Willis  is  known  by  a 
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circle,  and  Zinn  by  a  zone :  Bnmn  and  Peyer.  by  little  glands  : 
Glissoo,  by  bia  capsule :  Morgagni,  by  his  Hqoor :  and  Malpigbi, 
by  the  corpora  Malpighiana.  This,  truly,  is  the  most  infinitesimal 
amount  of  fame  that  ever  was  conceded  to  greatness :  it  is  about 
as  adequate  as  if  the  whole  reign  of  Queen  Anne  should  be  set 
down  in  history.as  the  period  when  three  celebrated  fiarthings 
were  iasued  from  the  Royal  Mint ;  or,  as  if  the  record  of  London 
should  be  perpetuated  to  posterity  by  a  few  isolated  bricks  pre- 
served in  some  future  museum  ;  for  these  men  were  as  indus- 
trioos  as  ourselves  in  th^  collection  of  facts,  and  far  surpassed  us 
in  that  philosophical  spirit  without  which  the  successful  prosecution 
of  physitiiogy  is  impossible.  Moreover,  as  the  subject  waA  com- 
paratively new  to  the  world,  so  its  first  cultivators  laboured  with  a 
zeal,  an  energy,  and  a  freshness  of  mind,  such  as  belong  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  youthful  period  of  an  experimental  science;  or 
such,  at  any  rate,  as  hardly  belong  to  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  the  field  appears  to  be  pretty  well  exhausted.  If  the  old 
anatomists  are  to  be  characterised  by  what  they  did  in  a  compre- 
hensive sense,  then  we  should  say,  that  they  were  the  authors  of 
neariy  the  whole  of  the  anatomy  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  ana- 
tomical manuals  of  this  day,  and  that  they  themselves  presented 
this  knowledge  to  the  world  in  a  form  that  was  admirably  lucid 
and  systematic.  More  than  this,  they  eliminated  views  on  phy- 
siology so  connected  as  closely  to  approximate  to  a  rational 
system,  and  which,  although  now  extinguished  and  forgotten, 
most  be  reverted  to  with  anxious  inquiry  whenever  the  spiral  of 
scientific  pr^ogress  comes  round  again  to  that  point  where  men 
desire  to  exercise  the  understanding,  and  to  subordinate  the  micro* 
scope  to  the  senses,  and  the  senses  to  the  higher  faculties  of  the 
soul.  Their  views,  we  repeat  it,  the  order  of  their  treatises,  their 
speculative  suggestions,  the  accuracy  of  their  descriptions,  and 
their  living  style,  strike  us  with  profound  respect  and  astonish- 
ment ;  and,  judging  them  in  their  own  walk,  and  by  the  ends  they 
had  in  view,  we  feel  how  little  modern  science,  with  all  its  boast- 
ing, has  added  to  the  results  to  which  they  had  already  attained. 
We  make  this  remark  especially  with  regard  to  their  physiology^ 
meaning  by  the  term,  the  exploration  of  the  causes  and  uses  of 
the  effects  and  organs  that  are  visible  in  the  body ;  or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  rationale  of  anatomical  facts. 
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Many  causes,  doubtless,  co-operated  to  buiy  the  works  of  these 
great  inquirers,  and  all  these  causes. loay,  perhaps,  be  generalised 
into  two  divisions.  1.  The  defects  of  the  old  anatomists  them- 
selves. 2.  The  unworthiness  of  their  successors.  We  shall  not 
pursue  this  subject  farther,  but  refer  our  readers  to  the  short  out^ 
line  of  it  contained  in  Mr.  Wilkinson's  "  Introductory  Remarks." 

The  work  under  review  contains  numerous  extracts  from  these 
writers,  prefixed,  by  way  of  foundation,  to  each  chapter  of  Swe- 
denborg's  Theoretical  Analysis  or  Induction,  No  modem  book, 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  exhiUts  so  complete  a  oateim  of 
their  opinions,  or  will  so  readily  enable  the  student  to  form  some 
opinion  of  their  unshaken  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  'medical 
world.  He  may  there  be  re-introduced,  with  due  ceremony,  to 
the  venerable  Eustachius ;  to  Malpighi,  the  father  of  visceral 
anatomy ;  to  Ruysch  and  Morgagni,  the  great  purifiers  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  schools;  to  Leeuwenhock,  who  first  seized  the 
microscope  as  an  exclusive  field,  and  devoted  himself  to  it  for  fifty 
years  with  more  than  modern  eagerness ;  to  Vieussens  and  Lan- 
cisi,  eminent  alike  for  their  systematic  knowledge  and  philosophical 
genius;  to  Bartholin,  Verheyen,  Hdster,  and  Winslow,  whose 
methodical  text-books  maintained  their  ground  in  the  European 
schools  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  who  supplied  their 
successors  with  much  of  both  the  matter  and  the  form  that  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  them  in  the  various  manuals  which 
are  now  in  use ;  and,  finally,  to  Boerhave,  ''the  common  preceptcMr 
of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century*,"  and  the 
consulting  physician  of  the  world ;  who  gathered  up  the  experience 
and  deductions  of  ages,  in  anatomy,  physiology,  and  medicine, 
and  gave  it  a  new  and  most  compact  form  in  one  httle  book,  the 
*'  Institutiones  Medice."  If  the  modem  inquirer  will  submit  to 
this  re-introdnotion,  he  will  be  in  no  danger  subsequently  of 
thinking  that  these  great  writers  are  only  ^  be  remembered  as 
names  fixed  up  to  mark  out  certain  courts  and  lanes  and  alleys 
of  the  body.  He  will  rather  learn  to  regard  them  as  master 
minds,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  leading  facts  of  things, 
and  had  no  slight  intuition  into  their  principles  and  causes. 

This  part  of  the  history  of  anatomy  is  of  some  interest  in  its 
connexion  with  veterinary  literature.  The  fact  is,  that  in  the  early 

*  Haller,  Bibliotheca  Anatoniica,  torn.  i.  p.  7^6;  torn.  ii.  p.  444. 
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days  of  anatomical  knowledge,  the  greater  part  of  dissectiona  were 
performed  upon  the  bodies  of  ^e  lower  animals.  The  diaaection 
of  the  hamaoi  body  was,  at  first,  a  comparatively  rare  occurrence, 
to  which,  as  to  a  spectacle,  professors  and  medical  men  flocked,  or 
were  invited,  from  the  neighbouring  schools  and  towns.  Hence, 
human  anatomy  rose  at  first  from  a  veterinary  basis— «^m  a  basis 
famished  by  the  investigation  of  the  anatomy  of  the  dog,  sheep, 
horse,  cow,  pig,  &c.  Many  most  important  discoveries  were  made 
in  the  bodies  of  the  lower  animals.  Thus  it  was,  in  dissecting  the 
horse,  that  Eustachius  discovered  the  thoracic  duct,  which,  how- 
ever, he  described  inversely,  for  he  was  not  fortunate  enough  to 
tralse  it  to  the  receptaculum  chyli,  and  the  existence  of  the  lacteals 
and  lymphatics  was  not  known  in  his  time.  His  description  is  so 
interesting  a  piece  of  anatomical  history,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to 
quote  it  from  the  "Animal  Kingdom,"  (p.  161)  where  Sweden- 
borghas  inserted  it  at  length. 

''In  the  horse,"  says  Eustachius,  ''from  the  great  left  trunk, 
near  its  junction  behind  with  the  internal  jugular  vein,  a  kind  of 
lai^  offset  proceeds,  which,  besides  having  at  its  origin  a  little 
semicircular  orifice,  is  also  white,  and  full  of  an  aqueous  humour, 
and  a  little  way  from  its  origin  divides  into  two  parts,  which  again 
shortly  afterwards  reunite  into  one  that  puts  forth  no  branches, 
but,  penetrating  the  diaphragm,  passes  downwards  at  the  left  side 
of  the  yertebrse,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  loins,  where,  becoming 
broader,  and  embracing  the  aorta,  it  ends  in  the  greatest  obscurity, 
to  that  I  have  not  hitherto  been  enabled  to  make  out  its  precise 
termination .' 

Such  having  been  the  basis  of  human  anatomy,  it  was  only  by 
slow  degrees  that  it  assumed  a  pure  form,  and  rested  upon  its  own 
proper  facts.  Nearly  parallel  has  been  the  history  of  veterinary 
anatomy,  considered  as  a  distinct  science.  In  the  first  instance  ii 
was  derived  from  human  anatomy  as  a  basis,  and  its  purification, 
if  it  be  already  purified,  must  have  consisted  in  the  gradual  sub- 
stitution of  veterinary  in  the  place  of  human  dissections.  A  curious 
organic  connexion  this  between  these  two  sciences,  each  generating, 
and  generated  by  each,  shewing  that  knowledge  itself  marches  in 
a  circular,  or,  rather,  spiral  progress,  in  which  every  end  or  point 
attained  is  but  a  new  beginning. 

But  we  have  said  enough,  perhaps  too  much,  concerning  thetie 
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forgotten  anatomists :  something  must  be  said  of  Swedenborg,  or 
the  chief  character  would  be  omitted  from  the  drama ;  and  yet, 
how  to  speak  of  him  is  a  question,  for  Swedenborg  is  a  mystery 
which  in  its  whole  extent  a  scientific  journal  is  not  the  place  to 
Attempt  to  solve. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  ''Animal  Kingdom," 
although  differing  toto  ccelo  from  the  "  Bridgewater  Treatises,"  is 
an  endeavour  to  shew  "  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of 
God  "  as  displayed  in  the  organic  creation.  To  work  out  this  end 
Swedenborg  has  investigated,  on  entirely  new  principles,  the  for- 
mation, functions,  and  uses  of  the  various  parts  of  the  human 
body ;  deeming,  that  if  the  order  of  all  these  could  be  rightly  seen, 
the  mind  would  be  able  to  go  beyond  that  common  deduction 
which  declares  God  to  exist,  and  to  be  good,  wise,  and  powerful, 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  these  attributes  are  attributaUe  to 
man ;  and  to  have  different  and  higher  views  of  goodness,  wisdom, 
and  power,  themselves.  In  fine,  his  work  is  not  an  attempt  to 
lead  men  out  of  atheism,  but  to  lift  them  above  theism  into  re- 
vealed religion.  In  this  it  differs  essentially  firom  every  other 
treatise  of  apparently  sinular  pretensions. 

The  view  he  takes  of  the  body  is,  to  a  great  extent,  mechanical ; 
but  then  he  predicates  a  mechanism  of  the  fluids  as  well  as  of  the 
solids.  He  applies  everywhere  the  Doctrine  of  Series.  Some 
ghmpses  of  this  important  instrument  of  rational  physiological 
knowledge  have  been  seen  by  Carus  and  other  writers  ;  and  it  has 
been  applied  by  them  to  the  bones.  Thus  they  have  aimed  to 
shew,  that  all  the  bones,  including  those  of  the  cranium,  are  repe- 
titions of  the  vertebrae  ;  in  a  word,  that  in  the  bones  there  is  but 
one  principle,  and  many  modifications.  Now,  Swedenborg  has 
carried  this  law  through  the  soft  parts  as  well  as  the  bones,  and 
through  the  fluids  equaUy  with  the  solids.  With  him  '*  every  tiling 
is  a  series,  and  in  a  series."  The  whole' of  the  viscera  are  a  stu- 
pendous series,  in  the  higher  parts  of  which  (the  brain,  for  instance) 
every  thing  goes  on  that  goes  on  in  the  lower.  Thus  the  lower 
are  so  many  legible  illustrations  of  the  higher  ;  the  difliise  organs  of 
the  abdomen  and  chest  are  explanations  of  the  concentrated  c^e- 
brum.  We  shall  not  dwell  further  on  this  law,  but  simply  observe 
that  Swedenborg  so  consistently  applied  it  as  to  arrive  by  induc- 
tion at  the  existence  of  an  animator y  motion  in  the  brain,  synchro- 
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nous  with  the  respiratory  motion  of  the  langs ;  a  doctrine  which 
has  much  to  do  with  the  whole  of  his  physiology. 

His  opinions  npon  the  spleen,  the  thymus  gland,  and  the  supra- 
renal  capsules,  are,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  curious,  and  at  any 
rate  consistent  with  the  rest  of  his  theory :  how  far  they  may  be 
admissible  in  modem  science,  or  consistent  with  it,  is  another  and 
a  widely  different  question.  This,  however,  we  will  say,  that  the 
amount  of  mere  anatomical  knowledge  of  these  organs  which  has 
been  added  to  the  store  since  his  time,  is  (notwithstanding  Sir 
Astley  Cooper's  splendidly  printed  quarto  on  the  thymus),  altoge- 
ther insignificant ;  so  that  Swedenborg  may  upon  these  points 
be  almost  as  well  tested  by  the  knowledge  of  his  own  day  as  by 
that  of  ours'. 

Swedenborg's  ideas  of  the  uses  of  respiration  are,  to  our  mind, 
altogether  new,  and,  if  true,  of  great  importance  as  modifying  our 
views  of  nearly  the  whole  field  of  physiology.  We  shall  therefore 
conclade  this  Review  by  citing  the  following  notice  of  them  from 
the  "Translator's  Introductory  Remarks,"  begging  our  readers 
for  a  few  brief  moments  to  forget  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon, 
or,  if  that  be  impossible,  to  give  those  necessary  elements  only  a 
secondary  place  in  their  conceptions. 

"  With  respect  to  the  last-named  of  these  offices  of  the  lungs, 
namely,  that  they  supply  the  body  and  all  its  parts  with  motion,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  the  "Animal  Kingdom," 
and  not  less  wonderful  in  its  consequences  than  in  its  simplicity 
and  obvious  truth.  If  the  reader  can  once  succeed  in  apprehending 
it,  there  wiU  be  no  danger  of  his  letting  it  go  again  even  among 
the  perilous  quicksands  of  modem  experience.  It  is  one  of  those 
truths  that  rest  upon  facts  within  the  range  of  the  most  ordinary 
observation,  and  require  but  little  anatomical  investigation  to  con* 
firm  and  demonstrate  them.  It  is  visible  in  its  ultimate  effects 
during  every  action  that  we  perform,  and  at  every  moment  of  our 
lives.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  physical  science 
that  is  more  illustrative  of  the  native  ignorance  of  the  mind,  or 
that  better  shews  how  far  we  have  departed  from  the  simplicity  of 
nature,  than  the  manner  in  which  this  grand  office  of  the  lungs 
has  been  overlooked;  particularly  when  coupled  with  the  fact, 
that  it  should  have  required  a  great  and  pecaliarly  instructed 
genius,  by  an  elaborate  process,  to  place  it  once  again  under  our 
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vUion.  But  nature  is  simple  and  easy ;  it  is  man  that  is  difficult 
and  perplexed.  Not  only  in  the  lungs,  but  in  the  whole  body,  the 
primary  office  is  disregarded,  and  the  secondary  substituted  for  it. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  limgs  inspire  simply  to  communicate 
certain  elements  of  the  air  to  the  blood ;  and  expire  for  no  other 
end  than  to  throw  out  by  means  of  the  returning  ur  certain  im- 
purities from  the  blood.  Under  this  view,  their  motion  is  only  of 
use  for  other  things,  or  instrumentally,  and  not  as  a  thing  in 
itself,  or  principally.  And  yet  it  is  not  confined  to  the  sphere  in 
which  these  secondary  offices  of  the  lungs  are  performed,  but  per- 
vades the  abdomen  as  sensibly  as  the  chest,  and,  according  to  the 
shewing  of  the  experimentalists,  extends  also  to  the  heart,  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  the  head.  It  was  therefore  incumbent  on 
the  physiologist  to  shew  what  its  function  was  in  all  the 
regions  where  it  was  present,  and  to  declare  its  action  as  a 
universal  cause,  as  well  as  its  action  as  a  particular  cause. 
Now  the  motion  itself  which  the  lungs  originate  is  their  grand 
product  to  the  system ;  the  inspiration  and  expiration  of  the  air 
are  but  one  part  of  its  necessary  accompaniments,  being  performed 
in  the  chest  alone.  Granting  that  the  inspiration  and  expiration 
of  the  air  are  the  particular  use  of  this  motion  in  the  chest,  what 
then  is  the  use  of  the  rising  and  falhng  which  the  lungs  communi- 
cate to  the  abdomen,  the  heart,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  brain  ? 
What  office,  analogous  to  respiration,  does  the  motion  of  these 
parts  communicate  to  the  organs  ?  It  manifestly  causes  theip  &U 
to  respire,  or  to  attract  the  various  materials  of  their  uses,  as  the 
lungs  attract  the  air.  For  respiration  is  predicable  of  the  whole 
system  as  well  as  nutrition ;  otherwise  the  head  would  not  be  the 
head  of  the  chest,  nor  the  abdomen  the  abdomen  of  the  chest ; 
but  the  human  body  would  be  as  disconnected,  and  as  easily  dissi- 
pated, as  the  systems  that  have  been  formed  respecting  it.  The 
universal  use,  therefore,  of  the  respiratory  motion  to  the  body,  is, 
to  rouse  every  organ  to  the  performance  of  its  functions  by  an 
external  tractive  force  exerted  upon  its  common  membranes ;  and 
by  causing  the  gentle  expansion  of  the  whole  mass,  to  enable  the 
organ,  according  to  its  particular  ibbric,  situation,  and  connexion, 
to  respire  or  attract  such  blood  or  fluid,  and  in  such  quantity,  aa 
its  uses  and  wants  require,  and  only  such.  Each  organ,  however, 
expands  or  contracts  differently,  according  to  the  predicates  just 
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mentioned ;  the  intestiiies,  for  InBtance,  from  articulation  to  arti- 
culation, to  and  fro;  the  kidneys,  from  their  circumference  to 
their  ainuosity  or  hilu9,  and  vice  versS,  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
pelvis  being  their  most  quiet  station  and  centre  of  motion :  and 
so  forth.  Ip  a  word,  the  expansion  as  a  force  assumes  the  whole 
form  of  the  structure  of  each  organ.  In  all  cases  the  motion  is 
synchronous  in  times  and  moments  with  the  respiration  of  the 
lungs.  The  fluids  in  the  organs  foUow  the  path  of  the  expansion 
and  contraction^  and  tend  to  the  centre  of  motion,  from  which 
these  motions  begin,  to  which  they  return,  and  in  which  they 
terminate.  The  lungs,  however,  only  supply  the  external  moving 
life  of  the  body ;  but  were  it  not  for  them,  the  whole  organism 
would  simply  exist  in  potency,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  would 
cease  to  be ;  or  were  it  permeated  by  the  blood  of  the  heart, — a 
condition  which  can  by  no  means  be  granted, — the  latter  would 
rule  uncontrolled  in  all  the  members,  subjugate  their  individuahties, 
and  not  excite  them  to  exercise  any  of  the  peculiar  forces  of  which 
they  are  the  forms.  In  a  word,  the  whole  man  would  be  perma- 
nently in  the  fcetal  state,  for  ever  inchoate  and  ineffective." 

So  ftar  the  translator.  We  have  now  done  with  the  "Animal 
Kingdom ;"  and  we  honestly  declare,  that,  be  its  merits  great  or 
none,  or  in  whatever  ixktermediate  category  it  be  placed,  it  stands 
alone  amid  scientific  writings,  and  is  a  monument,  at  any  rate, 
of  the  persistent  daring  and  originality  of  Swedenborg's  mind. 


COMMUNICATIONS   AND   EXTRACTS. 

To  the  Editors  of  **  The  Vbtbrinart  Record." 

Gentlemen^ — ^Thb  first  number  of  your  new  Periodical  having 
lately  oome  under  my  observation,  I  cannot  forbear  taking  the 
earlieBt  opportunity  of  expressing  to  you  my  high  opinion  of  the 
work,  tad  of  sincerely  t^ayilfing  you  for  an  undertaking  which  is 
likely  to  prove  the  tidiest  addition  that  has  been  made  to  veteri- 
nary science  eiace  the  establishment  of  the  institution  over  which 

VOL.   1.  B  B 
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you  so  ably  preside.  It  is  unquestionably  the  duty,  and  indeed 
it  ought  to  be  the  pride,  of  every  practical  veterinarian  to  contri- 
bute his  quota  to  the  store  from  which  all  may  glean  something 
of  interest  or  advantage ;  and,  therefore,  if  you  will  allow  me  the 
honour  of  a  place  in  your  Usts,  I  shall,  from  time  to  time,  bring 
before  your  notice  such  cases  and  observations  as,  occurring  in 
practice,  seem  to  me  most  worthy  of  publication  in  your  valuable 
"  Record/'     Take,  to  begin  with,  one  of 

Dislocated  Fetlock  Joint, 

an  accident  which  so  seldom  occurs,  that  I  have  never  yet  seen 
an  account  of  it  in  those  works  to  which  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon commonly  refers,  when  he  meets  with  any  thing  novel  or 
puzzling  in  practice.  The  following  report  may,  therefore,  not 
be  without  interest. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1843,  I  was  requested,  by  a  farmer  resid* 
ing  about  half  way  between  this  town  and  Shrewsbury,  to  visit  a 
two*year-old  chestnut  colt  which  had  met  with  an  accident  on  the 
preceding  day,  under  rather  curious  circumstances.  He  had  been 
haltered  and  led  out  into  a  field  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  the 
operation  of  castration ;  but,  on  feeling  the  rope  round  his  neck,  he 
took  to  kicking  and  plunging,  with  such  a  degree  of  desperation* 
that  he  soon  made  his  escape  from  the  hands  of  the  individual  who 
was  leading  him,  and  started  off  at  full  gallop.  He  had  not 
gone  far,  however,  until,  one  of  his  feet  getting  fiast  in  the  halter, 
he  came  down  sud4enly  and  with  great  force ;  and,  on  rising,  was 
perceived  to  walk,  or  rather  hobble  along,  with  his  near  hind  fetlock- 
joint  in  contact  with  the  ground.  Of  course,  the  lameness  was  so 
excessive,  that  he  was  without  difficulty  recaptured ;  and  having 
been  led  gently  to  the  stable,  the  farrier  usually  employed  at  the 
farm  (there  being  no  veterinary  surgeon  within  nine  miles  of  the 
place)  was  immediately  sent  for.  This  worthy  gentleman,  after 
duly  examining  the  injured  joint,  and  making  a  few  learned  ob- 
servations on  the  same  for  the  edification  of  those  around  him, 
pronounced  it  a  broken  leg,  and  then  advised,  as  he  had  never 
found  broken  legs  come  to  any  good,  that  the  animal  should  be 
immediately  destroyed.  To  this  the  owner  was  about  to  consent,' 
when  a  third  party  suggested,  na  the  colt  was  a  verv  valuable 
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one»  the  policy  of  calling  in  a  properly  qualified  veterinary  sur- 
geon, and  I  was  accordingly  sent  for  on  the  following  morning. 
.  On  my  arrival,  I  found  the  poor  animal  evidently  labouring 
under  intense  sufiering,  consequent  upon  the  injury,  with  symp- 
toms of  constitutional  disturbance  really  alarming.  As  before 
described,  the  fetlock  joint  of  the  near  hind  leg,  whenever  he 
made  an  attempt  to  use  it,  was  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
the  ground,  as  were  also  the  pasterns  and  hoof,  which  pointed 
laterally  and  outwards  from  the  supposed  median  lines. 
.  Having  secured  him  from  struggling  by  the  usual  means,  I 
proceeded  to  examine  minutely  into  the  nature  of  the  injury. 
Tliifl  there  was  not  much  difficulty  in  doing ;  for,  strange  enough, 
the  swelling  which  had  taken  place  up  to  this  time  was  very  tri- 
fling, and,  therefore,  I  was  enabled,  almost  immediately,  to  form, 
what  the  event  proved  to  be,  a  correct  diagnosis. 

The  absence  of  any  thing  like  crepitus  satisfied  me  that  there 
was  no  fracture  present,  so  that  it  was  evident  I  had  nothing  hni 
a  dislocation  to  contend  with.  In  this,  as  the  anatomical  con- 
struction of  the  parts  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  the  sessamoid 
bones  were  found  to  participate ;  and,  as  might  also  have  been 
anticipated,  it  was  from  their  articulations  with  the  metatarsal 
bone  that  they  were  severed,  the  union  with  the  os  sufiraginis 
remaining  perfect.  Of  the  degree  of  ligamentary  lesion  it  was 
impossible  to  form  an  opinion,  although,  from  a  circumstance  of 
which  I  shall  speak  presently,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  must  have 
been  considerable. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  reduction  was  efl^ed  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  speak,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  resistance  to  be  over- 
come was  so  very  trifling  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  difficulty, 
unastisted,  in  bringing  the  parts  into  their  proper  position;  a 
drcnmstance  at  which,  I  confess,  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised, 
as  I  had  anticipated  in  this  a  rather  serious  undertaking.  The 
redaction  completed,  I  allowed  the  animal  to  be  liberated,  whilst  I 
got  ready  the  splents  and  bandages,  when  he  used  the  joint  with 
perfect  freedom,  and  walked  round  his  box  tolerably  upright. 
On  visiting  him  again,  however,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour, 
dislocation  had  again  taken  place ;  thus  proving,  as  I  have  just 
hinted,  the  existence  of  considerable  lig^amentary  injury.  The 
reduction  was  again  effected  with  the  greatest  ease. 

For  securing  the  parts  in  their  proper  positions,  I  made  use  of 
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the  gum  bandage^  after  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now  aometimes 
applied  by  surgeons  in  cases  of  fracture  and  dislocations.  I  com* 
menced  by  covering  the  leg,  from  the  hoof  nearly  up  to  the  hock, 
with  a  piece  of  linen  rag,  upon  which  I  laid  a  thick  coating  of 
mucilage,  afterwards  applying  a  strong  cotton  roller,  and  taking 
care  to  use  the  mucilage  brush  at  every  turn  of  the  bandage. 
Upon  this  I  placed  several  large  pledgets  of  tow  also  saturated 
with  the  gummy  solution,  and  then,  on  each  side  of  the  injured 
joint,  a  piece  of  wood  previously  grooved  out  in  a  manner  to  adapt 
it  to  the  parts,  over  all  of  which  another  strong  roller  was  several 
times  apphed  in  the  same  way  as  at  first ;  and  I  then  left  him 
with  directions  that  he  should  be  watched,  so  that  he  might  not 
move  until  I  had  seen  him  again. 

On  the  following  day  I  was  pleased  to  find  my  patient  gmng  on 
in  every  respect  to  my  perfect  satisfaction.  The  bandages  were 
quite  dry  and  firm — ^the  joint  perfectly  straight — and  the  83rmp- 
tomatic  fever  fast  subsiding.  In  a  word,  he  never  afterwards 
faltered,  and  when,  at  the  expiration  of  a  month,  the  bandagea 
were  removed,  he  was  perfectly  free  from  lameness;  nor  was 
there  the  slightest  swelling  or  other  mark  remaining  to  denote  that 
such  an  accident  had  ever  occurred. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  subject,  perhaps  I  ought  to  confess 
that  I  am  indebted  for  the  hint  of  the  g^m  bandage  to  some  ob- 
servations made  by  Mr.  Mayer,  jun.,  of  Newcastle,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  held  in  the  theatre  of  the 
R.  v.  C.  about  four  years  ago. 

I  have  considered  the  foregoing  case  deserving  of  record,  partly 
because  it  is  one  of  rare  occurrence,  and  not  yet  spoken  of  by  any 
veterinary  author  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  partly  because 
it  evinces  somewhat  forcibly  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy to  the  practical  veterinarian,  and  proves^  beyond  dilute* 
in  spite  of  the  boast  of  experience,  that  9II  condusiooa  deduced 
from  other  than  scientific  facts  are  both  deceptive  and  dangerous. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  efficacy  and  utility  of 
the  gum  bandage,  to  some  of  the  advantages  of  which  I*shall  draw 
your  attention  on  a  future  occasion. 

I  am,  &c. 

Bishop's  Cktstle,  Salop,  W.  Litt. 

Feb.  25th,  1845. 
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Case  of  Rabies  in  a  Horse. 

By  Mr.  J.  Markham. 

Dear  Sin,— -FERCxiriNa  the  history  of  a  case  of  rabies  in  the 
hinrse  in  your  last  number*  by  Mr.  RaddaU,  I  beg  leave  to  forward 
another,  which  I  was  called  upon  to  treat  on  the  lat  of  November 
last. 

About  ten  o'clock  a.m.  a  boatman  came  for  me,  telling  me  he 
thought  his  horse  had  an  attack  of  colic,  as  he  was  rolling  about, 
and  had  lain  down  several  times  on  the  towing»path  that  morning. 
He  also  informed  me,  previous  to  my  seeing  the  horse,  that  he 
thought  there  must  be  something  the  matter  with  his  mouth,  as 
he  would  get  the  com  into  his  mouth,  and  there  hold  it  a  short 
time,  and  then  let  it  drop  out  again  without  swallowing  any  of  it, 
which  observation  led  me  to  ask  him  if  his  horse  had  ever  been 
bitten  by  a  dog :  he  said,  not  that  he  knew  of,  but  he  mi§^t  have 
been,  as  he  had  been  turned  out  to  grass  for  a  month,  with  a 
rowel  inserted  in  his  chest,  some  persons  believing  him  to  be  chest- 
foundered,  and  he  had  not  been  taken  up  from  grass  more  than  a 
week.  When  I  arrived  at  the  stable  the  animal  was  standing 
quiet,  and  seemed  free  from  pain :  the  man  that  was  left  with 
him  said  he  had  not  lain  down  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  but  had 
bitten  his  shoulder  several  times,  which  was  then  bleeding,  and 
sevend  pieces  of  skin,  the  size  of  a  half  crown,  were  torn  out. 
The  cause  of  his  thus  biting  his  shoulder  they  thought  was  the 
rowel,  it  being  still  in  his  chest.  On  examination  I  found  his  pulse 
frdl,  bvt  scarcely  at  all  accelerated ;  his  ears  warm,  his  mouth  hot, 
but  moist.  I  had  him  taken  out  of  the  stable,  and  examined  him 
very  minntely,  to  see  if  I  could  find  the  marks  of  any  bite  about 
him,  as  my  suspicions  were  increased  by  the  groom  telling  me 
that  he  ran  at  him  sevend  times  that  morning,  and  had  never 
shewn  any  symptoms  of  vice  previously.  I  could  not  detect  any 
thing  that  would  lead  me  to  suspect  he  had  been  bitten.  I  pro- 
ceeded to  administer  a  cathartic  ball,  but  before  I  could  get  my 
hand  out  of  his  mouth,  a  violent  spasm  came  on,  and  he  appeared 
similar  to  a  horse  having  tetanus  :  the  spasm  continued  for  about  a 
minute  or  two,  but  which  seemed  to  me  a  very  long  time,  as  one 
of  his  tushes  entered  the  under  part  of  my  wrist,  and  the  other 
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the  back  of  my  hand,  which  was  any  thing  but  a  pleasant  situation 
to  be  placed  in,  since  I  could  not  tell  how  long  the  spasm  might 
last,  it  being  the  first  case  of  rabies  I  had  ever  attended ;  but  I 
happened  to  have  the  presence  of  mind  to  keep  his  tongue  between 
his  molar  teeth,  which  prevented  his  jaws  from  closing  so  tightly  as 
they  otherwise  would  have  done.  My  wrist  was  bitten  very  severely, 
as  you  may  suppose,  one  of  the  large  tendons  being  divided,  a 
portion  of  which,  protruding,  had  to  be  excised ;  but  the  wounds 
are  now  healed,  and  I  feel  no  inconvenience  whatever  from  the 
bite.  It  will,  however,  be  a  caution  to  me  for  the  future,  and  I 
hope  to  others  also,  never  to  attempt  to  give  a  rabid  horse  a  ball. 
When  the  spasm  ceased,  the  ball  was  ejected  :  a  dose  of  aloes  was 
then  dissolved  in  warm  water  and  ordered  to  be  given  as  a  draught, 
but  as  soon  as  the  animal  tried  to  swallow,  the  spasm  came  on  again, 
and  he  held  the  horn  in  his  mouth  for  some  time.  When  the  spasm 
ceased,  and  the  horn  was  taken  from  him,  I  perceived  that  his  teeth 
had  gone  through  the  horn  on  each  side.  I  was  not  in  the  stable 
while  he  was  drenched,  but  I  asked  the  men  if  he  had  swallowed 
any  of  the  draught  ? — they  said  they  did  not  see  him  swallow  at 
all.  A  large  quantity  of  blood  was  now  taken  from  him,  aiKi  he  was 
placed  in  a  loose  box,  a  pail  of  water  being  left  with  him,  and  a  little 
mash.  I  then  went  home,  requesting  the  owner  to  let  me  know 
if  any  violent  symptoms  came  on,  and  cautioned  them  to  be  very 
careful  how  they  went  near  him.  Between  three  and  four  o'clodc 
P.M.  thev  came  to  inform  me  that  he  was  much  worse ;  that  he 
ran  at  them  if  they  went  into  the  box,  and  often  seized  himself 
by  the  shoulder  or  leg  with  his  teeth ;  he  would  then  lie  down 
and  roll  about  in  dreadful  agony*  Before  my  arrival  the  pain  had 
left  him,  and  he  was  standing  with  his  head  towards  the  manger. 
As  soon  as  I  opened  the  box  door  he  immediately  turned  round 
and  ran  at  me  with  open  mouth :  I  stood  with  the  door  in  my 
hand  ready  to  make  my  escape ;  but  when  he  got  within  about  a 
yard  and  a  half  of  me,  he  stopped  suddenly  and  trembled  very 
violently  for  several  minutes,  until  his  owner  spoke  to  him,  when 
the  trembling  immediately  left  him.  He  continued  nearly  free  from 
pain  from  ^ye  until  nine  o'clock,  and  would  go  to  the  water  and 
try  to  drink,  but  we  could  not  perceive  that  he  drank  any,  nor  had 
he  eaten  any  of  his  mash.  Soon  after  nine  o'clock  he  began  to 
run  at  his  rack  and  manger,  and  tried  to  bite  pieces  out  of  the 
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wall,  and  continued  either  biting  his  shoulder  or  legs,  or  running 
at  the  wall,  rack,  or  manger,  until  half-past  eleren  o'clock,  when 
death  put  an  end  to  his  intense  sufierings.  I  am  sorry  I  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  post-mortem  examination,  as  he  was 
taken  away  early  the  next  morning,  and,  from  the  bite  I  had  re- 
ceived, I  was  prevented  being  present. 

I  am,  dear  Sirs, 

Your's,  respectfully. 
RMgdey,  Jan,  15,  1845. 


Casb   of  Phrbnic  Hernia  in  a  Horsb. 

By  Mr.  T.  D.  Broad. 

Dear  Sirs, — If  you  think  the  following  case  worth  a  place  in  your 
valuable  Journal,  it  is  at  your  service.  On  the  6th  inst.  I  was  called 
early  in  the  morning  to  see  a  five-year-old  thorough-bred  gelding, 
the  property  of  T.  Clark,  Esq.,  of  this  town.  I  was  informed  by 
the  groom  that  he  was  running  about  the  stable  like  a  mad  horse. 
I  went  immediately,  and  found  him  knocking  himself  from  one 
side  of  his  box  to  the  other,  so  much  so,  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  be  in  the  place  with  him :  it  was  quite  impossible  to  take  his 
pulse.  I  had  a  halter  placed  on  him,  and  pulled  him  to  the  side 
of  his  box,  over  which  I  bled  him,  and  abstracted  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood,  after  which  he  appeared  more  easy.  I  then 
administered  a  draught,  consisting  of  aloes  in  solution,  tinct.  opii,  et 
spt.  aether,  nit.;  threw  up  enemas  of  water,  and  subsequently  of 
tobacco  smoke.  He  remained  comparatively  easy  until  two  p.m., 
when  another  paroxysm  came  on.  The  pulse  had  been  ranging 
from  60  to  80,  but  was  rather  feeble.  I  again  bled  him  until  I 
prodoced  symptoms  of  syncope,  and  administered  more  medicine, 
continuing  the  enemas,  as  the  bowels  had  not  responded,  although 
he  drank  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  gruel.  He  still  shewed  much 
uneasiness,  and  occasionally  laid  down,  but  did  not  struggle  when 
down.  The  head  was  turned  to  the  right  side,  whether  up  or  down. 
He  remained  in  nearly  the  same  state  nntQ  the  following  morn- 
ing, ten  o'clock,  when  he  reeled  about  his  box,  and  fell  violently. 
After  he  was  dovm,  be  placed  his  fore  legs  out  in  the  same  posi- 
tion that  dogs  often  do,  and  which  is  a  very  frequent  symptom  of 
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diaphragmatic  hernia:  after  lying  in  that  position  for  a  short 
time  he  expired.  I  immediately  made  a  post-mortem  examina* 
tion,  three  of  our  surgeons  kiadly  assisting  me. 

Upon  opening  the  abdomen,  the  cause  of  death  was  soon  per* 
ceived,  as  nearly  two  yards  of  the  ileum  had  passed  through  « 
laceration  in  the  tendinous  portion  of  the  diaphragm  1^  the  aido 
of  the  foramen  dextrum,  through  which  the  posterior  cava  pro-* 
ceeds,  and  become  strangulated.  It  contained  a  quantity  of  dark 
coloured  fluid,  and  was  in  a  state  of  gangrene,  as  was  that  part  of 
the  pleura  in  contact  with  it.  I  have  seen  cases  of  diaphragmatic 
hernia  accompanied  with  rupture,  but  never  an  instance  like  the 
present.  The  lining  of  the  stomach  was  very  much  inflamed,  and 
one  lobe  of  the  liver  was  much  congested. 

The  horse  was  in  good  condition,  and  had  not  been  out  of  his 
stable  the  day  before  his  illness,  indeed,  he  appeared  as  usual  as 
late  as  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  but,  two  days  previous  to  his 
illness,  he  had  been  leaping  over  a  bar,  which  might  have  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  this  lesion. 

I  am, 

Your's  respectfully. 

DrowMdge,  Jan.  Zl9t,  1845. 


Casb  of  supposbd  Glanders  in  a  Cow. 

By  Mr*  J.  Manninqton. 

Gentlemen, — ^Thx  following  brief  history  of  a  case  of  disease 
occurring  in  the  cow,  cannot,  I  think,  but  be  interesting,  if  not 
instructive,  to  the  comparative  pathologist,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  analogy  it  bean  to  that  destructive  malady  known  hy  the 
name  of  glandera,  and  to  which  so  many  of  our  horses  are 
annusllyMing  a  sacrifice.  Should  you,  tiierefore,  deem  it  of 
sufficient  importance  to  occupy  a  place  in  your  valuable  periodiod, 
"  Thb  Vxtbbinart  Rbcord,''  a  publication  I  look  iqKm  as  well 
calculated  to  fill  up  a  hiatus  which  has  too  long  existed  in  the 
literature  of  our  profession,  its  insertion  in  the  forthcoming 
number  will  oblige 

Your's,  faithftilly. 
To  the  Editors  of  **  The  Veterinary  Record." 
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"Hie  patient  was  the  pr<^rty  of  Mr. ,  of  Hatfield :  she 

had  been  observed  for  some  time  to  be  falling  off  in  condition* 
bat  more  especially  during  the  previous  month :  however,  as  her  ap- 
petite did  not  particolarly  fail,  no  medical  treatment  was  adopted 
until  about  the  middle  of  April  last.  At  this  time  her  owner, 
inding  that  a  discharge  irom  her  nostrils  existed,  accompanied 
with  a  coogh,  a  diminished  desire  for  food,  and  other  appearances 
Q#  disease  of  a  more  active  nature,  I  was  requested  to  attend. 

On  examination,  the  following  symptoms  presented  themselves : 
a  copious  discharge  of  unhealthy  pus  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and 
adhenve  in  its  character,  from  both  nostrils — ^breathing  quick- 
ened and  laboured,  and  also  sonorous,  arising  from  the  difficulty 
of  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  nasal  cavities  in  the  act  of 
respiration — an  occasional  husky  cough — ^the  sight  of  the  left  eye 
nearly  lost  from  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  trans- 
parent cornea  quickly  going  on  to  an  ulcerative  termination.  Tlie 
pulse  was  feeble,  beating  at  about  70  in  the  minute.  There  was  some 
shrinking  on  the  application  of  pressure  to  the  sides.  Much  con- 
stitutional debility  existed,  with  impaired  appetite  and  diminished 
rumination,  but  the  alvine  evacuations  were  natural.  These 
appearances,  together  with  the  history  of  the  case,  led  me  to  view 
the  affection  as  one  possessing  many  peculiar  characters,  having 
its  seat  principally  in  the  respiratory  organs. 

My  diagnosis  was  unfavourable,  but  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
try  the  effect  of  medical  treatment ;  accordingly  tonics,  combined 
with  carminatives,  were  freely  administered,  with  an  occasional  laxa- 
tive to  correct  the  condition  of  the  bowels ;  a  blister  also  was  applied 
to  both  sides  of  the  thorax :  this  acted  well,  yet  no  diminution  in 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms  took  place,  but  contrariwise,  for  in 
about  a  week  the  cornea  of  the  other  eye  had  become  ulcerated, 
and  swellings  of  the  lips,  muzzle,  and  contiguous  parts  came  on, 
which  quickly  proceeded  to  ulceration  ;  her  teats  also  became  si-. 
milarly  affected.  The  discharge  from  the  nostrils  was  undiminished ; 
the  breathing  had  become  more  obstructed,  quick,  and  difficult ; 
the  cough  was  nearly  incessant,  the  pulse  increased  in  number  of 
beats,  and  weaker,  and  the  general  emaciation  extreme.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  recommended  that  she  should  be  destroyed, 
which  was  done. 

The  post-mortem  examination  shewed  the  Schneiderian  mem* 

VOL.   I,  c  c 
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brane  to  be  extensively  difleased*  and  covered  here  and  th^fe  with 
snperiiciiGd  ulcers  congregated  together;  the  cavities  between 
the  turbinated  bones  contained  a  quantity  of  pus,  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  which  had  been  discharged  from  her  nostrils ;  the 
mucous  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  was  inflamed, 
but  free  from  ulceration ;  and  the  lungs  were  studded  with  tubercles, 
many  of  which  had  pus  in  their  interiors.  No  vomica  were  detected, 
but,  from  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  some  of  the  tubercles, 
a  few  days  only  could  have  passed  without  their  fonnatian  taking 
place. 

Other  portions  of  the  lungs  presented  an  appearance  similar  to 
that  morbid  change  termed  hepatization,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
result  of  inflammation  of  a  more  active  character,  and  this  probably 
accounted  for  the  jpain  on  pressure  to  the  sides,  and  some  oi  the 
other  symptoms  present.  The  ulcerations  on  the  teats  were  care- 
fully examined ;  but  I  foiled  to  detect,  either  here  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  that  state  of  the  absorbents  which  is  present  in 
farcy  when  associated  with  glanders  in  the  horse> 


On  the  Disxasb  dbsionatbd  Plburo-pnkumonia  Epieootioa  in 

Cattlb. 
By  P.  Verheobn,  Professor  at  the  Veterinary  School,  Brussels. 

Translated  from  the  "Journal  VStMnaire  de  Belgique^'  by  Mr, 

W.  Ernes. 

Thb  epizootic  called  pleurD-pneumonia,  seems  to  have  first 
shewn  itself  in  Germany  and  Switzeriand,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Some  writers  have  dated  its  com* 
miencement  farther  back,  considering  the  pleuro-pneumonia  maligna 
to  be  such,  which  in  1698  committed  great  ravages  among 
the  herds  of  oxen  in  Hesse.  In  1743  the  pleuro-pneumonia 
epizootica  invaded  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  and  has  fn:«vailed  ever 
since  in  Switzerland,  sometimes  in  one  Canton  and  sometimes  in 
another.  From  1778  to  1784  it  exhibited  itself  in  Upper  Silesia, 
and,  dating  from  that  time,  it  has  successively  visited  the  difl«rent 
states  of  Germany,  and  has  continued  there  to  this  day.  The 
pleuro-pneumonia  epizootica  began  to  manifest  itself  in  Piedmont 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1827.  It  first  attacked  the  cattle  of 
the  Vigevano  and  the  Alps  of  Mondovi,  and,  according  to  Laurin, 
it  shews  itself  every  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pavia^ 
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This  affection  is  the  same  as  that  described  by  M.  Huzard  under 
the  denomination  of  penpnevmonia  chronic*  or  phthisical  pubno- 
mtis,  i^ch  affected  the  milch  cows  of  Paris  and  its  environs,  and 
which  has  shewn  itself  m  the  years  1772-76-80-86-87-89-91-92, 
and  in  the  second  and  eighth  year  of  the  Republic.  It  seems  that 
it  was  known  long  before  in  the  departments  of  the  Jura,  Doubs, 
and  Vosges,  where  it  had  manifested  itself  at  the  time  of  its  first 
appearing  in  Switzerland.  Since  1827  Professor  Ddafond  has 
constantly  found  it  to  exist  in. the  dairies  of  Paris  and  its  environs; 
and  since  1830  it  has  invaded  several  other  departments. 

Is  this  affection  identicid  with  the  "pleuro-peripneumonia  gan- 
grenaaa"  described  by  Chabert,  and  with  which  some  authors  have 
confounded  it  ?  It  is  sufficient  to  compare  the  morbid  lesions  of 
the  two  affections  to  remove  all  doubts  of  their  identity.  The 
peripneumonia  gangrenous  is  to  us  an  old  disease,  and  one 
which  has  committed  great  ravages  in  Belgium  in  1795  and  1796, 
particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Brabant  and  Antwerp. 

The  true  pleuro-pneumonia  epizootica  which  actually  prevails 
in  Belgium  at  the  present  time,  and  which  has  within  a  few  years 
caused  great  destruction  among  our  homed  cattle,  seems  to  be  a 
new  disease,  and  one  which  has  not  before  existed.  It  may  be 
that  it  has  passed  unnoticed,  from  the  want  of  authentic  docu- 
ments. The  first  accurate  accounts  we  possess  date  only  from 
1827,  at  which  period  this  disease  manifested  itself '  suddenly  in 
the  communes  of  Hakendoren,  Neerlinter,  Oplinten,  and  Wom- 
mersoon.  In  1828  and  1829  it  shewed  itself  at  Eykoliet,  Muy- 
sen.  Duffel  and  Tirlemont,  Orbeck  and  Diest,  where  it  was  observed 
by  MM.  Deceuleneer,  Vanderpatten,  and  Foelen.  Since  that 
time  it  has  invaded  Flanders,  and  has  also  made  its  appearance  in 
several  other  provinces.  Far  from  decreasing,  it  seems  to  extend 
its  ravages,  and  now  threatens  to  become  a  permanent  bane  to  the 
agriculturist. 

It  is  not  at  aU  probable  that  the  pleuro-pneumonia  epizootica 
would  have  remained  unknown  had  it  shewed  itself  in  Belgium 
before  1827  ;  for  it  may  be  justly  considered  as  the.  most  formidable 
disease  affecting  the  species  bovis,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the 
contagious  typhus :  hence  it  is  not  so  insignificant  as  not  to  have 
been  noticed  by  some  observer,  and,  with  other  epizootic  diseases, 
have  obtained  a  place  in  history. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NoTB  TO  THs  Editors  by  Mb.  W.  Ernbb. 

I  find  in  the  number  for  January  1845,  of  the  Belgian  Journal, 
that  the  epizootic  which  has  made  its  appearance  among  the  ru- 
minants in  several  states  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  which  you 
have,  no  doubt,  ere  this  been  informed  of,  is  the  malignant  typhus. 
Several  of  the  German  States  have  already  adopted  measures  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  cattle,  hides,  &c.  from  the  infected  dis- 
tricts. At  the  command  of  the  French  Grovemment,  MM.  Yvard, 
inspector  of  the  veterinary  schools  in  France,  &c.,  and  Renault,  di- 
rector of  the  veterinary  school  at  Alfort,  with  Imlin,  mdd^cin 
v6t6rinaire  at  Strasburgh,  have  set  out  for  Germany,  to  study  the 
character  of  this  typhoid  epizootic. 


From  Paris : — ^The  pest  among  cattle,  which  has  shewn  itself 
in  Bohemia,  could  not  fail  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  after  having  been  taken  up  with  such  lively  solicitude 
by  the  different  agricultural  societies.  M.  Rayer  has  communi- 
cated on  this  subject  an  interesting  memoir  from  Dr.  Schwab, 
director  of  the  central  veterinary  school  of  Bavaria,  addressed  to 
the  government  of  that  kingdom. 

The  disease,  at  first,  prevailed  in  Moravia,  where  it  was  brought 
by  some  animals  that  arrived  from  Russia  and  Bessarabia.  From 
September  to  the  5th  of  December,  1065  were  attacked  in  this 
district ;  845  died,  and  129  were  slaughtered.  It  only  manifested 
itself  in  Bohemia  towards  the  end  of  December.  It  has  pene* 
trated  into  Lower  Austria,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the  importa- 
tion of  5224  oxen  from  Podolia  and  Bohemia  in  August  and 
December. 

Dr.  Schwab  has  investigated  this  terrible  malady,  against  the 
progress  of  which  there  is  no  prevention,  except  general  slaughter, 
and  the  most  strict  blockade  of  the  infected  districts. 

Dr.  Schwab  divides  the  disease  into  three  different  periods. 
The  first  (sub-inflammatory)  presents  the  foUowing  symptoms : — 
great  languor,  dulness,  prostration  of  the  vital  powers,  the  eyes 
glaring,  dry  cough,  morbid  sensibility  of  the  spinal  column,  coat 
harsh  and  staring,  looseness  of  the  incisor  teeth. — ^The  second 
period  (inflammatory)  : — the  secretion  of  milk  is  suspended,  loss 
of  appetite  and  rumination,  excessive  thirst,  hurried  respiration. 
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twitchings  of  the  noetrils  and  Hps,  suppression  of  urine,  trembling 
of  the  muscles  about  the  shoulders,  month  dry,  and  the  gums 
swollen. — The  third  period  is  the  typhoid,  which  is  manifested  by 
the  presence  of  diarrhoea,  redness  and  tumefaction  of  the  anus, 
mucous  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  frequent  moans,  and  death 
soon  follows. 

Dr.  Schwab  has  assisted  at  five  post-mortem  examinations, 
which  presented  the  following  appearances : — 1st,  inflammation  of 
the  gall-bladder ;  2d,  alteration  of  the  character  of  the  bile ;  dd, 
inflammation  of  the  fourth  or  true  stomach ;  4th,  inflammation  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  more  especially  of  the  small  intestines  and 
coBcnm ;  and,  5th,  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
air-passages. 


Horns  in  thb  Human  Subject. — Some  curious  speculations 
were  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  older  physicians  by  the  observation 
of  cases  of  homy  growths.  Thus,  Rhodius  met  with  a  Benedictine 
monk  who  had  a  pair  of  horns,  and  was  addicted  to  rumination ; 
and  Fabricius,  having  seen  a  man  with  a  horn  growing  from  his  fore- 
head, whose  son  ruminated,  is  willing  to  give  the  father  the  credit 
of  transmitting  this  disposition  to  the  son,  by  virtue  of  the  rumi- 
nant character  which  he  bore  so  obviously  upon  his  head. 

The  most  remarkable  case  of  human  horn  on  record  is  that  of  a 
Mexican  porter,  named  Paul  Rodriguez.  The  horn  was  situated 
upon  the  upper  and  lateral  part  of  the  head ;  it  was  fourteen 
inches  in  circumference  around  its  shaft,  and  it  divided  above  this 
point  into  three  branches. 

Voigtel  cites  the  case  of  an  old  woman  who  had  a  horn  with 
three  branches  growing  from  her  forehead ;  and  M.  Dubois  had  a 
woman  under  his  care,  in  the  Hospice  de  Perfectionnement,  with  a 
horn  that  measured  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  its  base, 
and  was  six  inches  in  length.  The  length  of  the  horn  in  some 
recorded  instances  is  also  remarkable.  Sir  Everard  Home  saw 
two  cases,  in  both  of  which  the  growth  measured  five  inches  by 
one  inch  in 'diameter.  They  were  curled,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  isinglass.  In  one  case  the  horn  was  fourteen  years  growing. 
Dr.  Gregory  mentions  a  horn  which  was  removed  from  the  temple 
of  a  woman  in  Edinburgh,  which  measured  seven  inches.     Dr. 
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Chmiere,  of  Barnstaple,  saw  one  growing  from  the  napie  of  a 
woman's  neck,  which  measured  seven  ibches.  A  horn  m  the 
British  Museum  is  Said  to  measure  eleven  inches  in  length  by 
two^and-a-'half  in  mrcumference  ;  and  Bartholin,  Faget,  and 
several  other  writers,  have  spoken  of  horns  twelve  inches  long. 

A  singular  instance  of  horn  is  mentioned  by  Cruveilhier,  in  his 
*'  Anatomie  Pathologique,"  as  falling  under  the  notice  of  Dr. 
Paget,  of  Bordeaux.  The  subject  was  a  Mexican  Indian,  and*  the 
horn  was  situated  in  the  lumbar  region  on  the  left  side.  After 
growing  for  three  years,  it  had  attained  a  length  of  four  inches 
by  seven  or  eight  inches  in  circumference,  and  was  sawn  off  by 
the  patient's  son  :  in  another  three  years  it  was  submitted  to  « 
similar  operation  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  nine  or  ten  years  from  its 
first  appearance,  was  extirpated  by  M.  Faget.  The  portion  re- 
moved by  M.  Faget,  with  the  two  portions  previously  cut  off, 
amounted  in  length  to  about  twelve  inches. 

In  a  scarce  tract  in  small  quarto,  published  in  1676,  there  is 

*'  A  brief  narrative  of  a  strange  and  wonderful  old  woman  that  h|ui 

a  pair  of  horns  growing  upon  her  head."    "This  strange  and  stu^ 

pendous  effect,"  continues  the  pamphlet,  "  began  first  from  a 

soroiess"  of  the  back  part  of  the  head  where  the  horns  grew^ 

"  This  soreness  continued  twenty  years,  in  which  time  it  miserably 

afflicted  this  good  woman,  and  ripened  gradually  into  a  wen  near 

the  bigness  of  a  large  hen  egg,  which  continued  for  the  space  of 

five  years,  more  sadly  tormenting  her  than  before;  after  which 

time  it  was,  by  a  strange  operation  of  nature;  changed  into  horns, 

which  are  in  show  and  substance  much  like  ram's  hum,  sohd  and 

wrinkled,  but  sadly  grieving  the  old  woman,  especially  upon  the 

diange  of  weather."     The  horns  were  shed  four  times  :  the  first 

"grew  long,  but  as  slender  as  an  oaten  straw  -"  the  second  was 

thicker,  and,  on  the  fall  of  the  latter,  two  were  produced,  which 

were  broken  off  by  accident.     One  of  these  was  presented  to  the 

King  of  France ;  the  other  is  stated  to  have  been  nine  inches  long 

and  two  inches  in  circumference.    The  periods  pi  shedding  were 

three,  four,  and  four  years  and  a-half.     There  is  an  engraving  of 

this  woman  in  Dr.  Charles  Leigh's  Natural  History  of  Lancashire, 

Cheshire,  and  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.     Her  portrait,  with  one  of 

the  horns,  is  in  the  Ashm<dean  Museum,  and  another  of  the  horns 

is  in  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  E.  Wilson  on  a  Horn,  S^c. 
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HoRNT  Tbxturbs. — HoHi  18  known  to  be  an  epidermic  fonna«> 
tion^  end  necesBarily  reaemUea  epidermis  in  iU  eMential  characters, 
lliat  this  is  the  case  among  aU  animalfl,  not  ezduding  man  him- 
self, is  demonstrated  by  the  following  account  of  a  human  hom» 
recorded  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson : — 

"  On  examining  the  horn  after  removal,  I  found  its  base  to  be 
formed  by  the  deep  stratum  of  the  corium,  so  that  it  was  obrioualy 
a  cutaneous  formation.  The  base  was  oval  in  shape,  and  measured 
in  its  long  diameter  one  inch  and  a^half,  and  in  the  opposite  di« 
recticm  one  inch  and  a-quarter.  The  horn  was  two  inches  and 
three  quarters  in  length  by  two  inches  in  greatest  breadth,  and  its 
elevation  above  the  surfeice  was  one  inch  and  a  quarter.  The  lat- 
ter measurement  was  that  of  the  vertical  thickness  of  the  horn ; 
lor,  in  consequence  of  its  mode  of  growth,  its  long  diameter  lay 
parallel  with  the  surfiace  of  the  skin.  The  weight  of  the  hom  was 
six  drachms. 

*'  The  section  of  the  growth  presents  all  the  characten  of  horn; 
it  is  laminated  longitudinally,  the  laminn  being  distinctly  traced 
by  their  difference  of  lint  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  hom. 
At  the  apex,  moreover,  it  is  split  in  the  direction  of  its  laminae* 
and  several  external  lamellae  are  partly  separated  from  those 
beneath. 

"In  minute  structure  it  is  composed  of  flattened  epithelial 
cells,  closely  condensed,  and  in  some  parts  having  a  fibrous  ar-» 
rangement.  The  epithelial  scales  are  somewhat  larger  than  those 
of  the  epidermis,  and  possess  nuclei ;  a  circumstance  which  con- 
firms the  analogy  between  the  inflected  follides  of  the  akin  and 
those  burger  inflections  lined  by  mucous  membrane.  The  flattened 
cells  measured  in  long  diameter  from  y^^  to  ^^^  of  an  inch,  and 
in  the  short  diameter  from  -^i^  to  ^3^ ;  the  average  of  these 
measurements  being  ^^  for  the  long  and  -^  for  the  short  dia* 
metef .  The  nuclei  are  for  the  most  part  oval  in  shape,  the  long 
diameter  measuring  -^jsjs,  and  the  short  •ygVtr  °^  "*  ™^  ^P^* 
dermic  cdls,  according  to  my  observations,  have  an  average  ad* 
measurement  c^t^^  by  -^^  ;  imd  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  mouth 
^h  ^  tAtj  o^  ^  i^c^-  The  nuclei  of  the  latter  measured  ^^ 
of  an  inch. 

"  I  made  no  chemical  analysis  of  the  horn  in  the  present  case* 
but  this  has  been  done  repeatedly  on  the  continent.     M.  Dublanc 
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has  published  an  analysis  of  human  horn  in  the  Journal  de  Phar- 
made,  and  another  analysis  was  made  of  a  horn  which  is  deposited 
in  the  Dupuytren  Museum.  Both  analyses  go  to  shew  that  horn  is 
chiefly  composed  of  albumen,  a  small  quantity  of  mucus,  phosphate 
of  lime  and  chloride  of  sodium,  and  a  trace  of  lactate  of  soda." 

Sbbacbous  Sbcrbtion. — 80  much  of  the  beauty  and  sleekness 
of  coat  of  our  domestic  ^animals  is  due  to  the  unctuous  matter 
poured  out  by  the  sebaceous  glands  into  the  follicles  of  the  hairs* 
that  the  following  observations  on  this  substance  will  not  be  unin* 
teresting  to  our  readers.  The  remarks  in  this  extract  are  especially 
referrible  to  man,  but  they  are  equally  applicable  to  animals. 

"  The  sebaceous  substance  is  secreted  from  the  blood  through 
the  agency  of  the  ceUs  which  compose  the  epithelial  lining  of  the 
gland,  as  is  the  case,  probably,  with  all  the  secretions  of  the 
body ;  but  there  is  this  difference  between  the  sebaceous  and  other 
secretions,  namely,  that  the  former  is  semi-solid,  while  the  rest  are 
fluid ;  the  solidity  or  density  of  the  sebaceous  matter  being  due  to 
the  great  number  of  empty  and  more  or  less  distended  cells  which 
compose  its  mass.  The  sebaceous  cells  are  developed  in  the  same 
manner  with  epithelial  cells  in  other  situations,  from  a  cyto-blastema 
in  which  the  yoimg  cells  appear.  The  contents  of  the  cells  vary 
at  different  periods  of  their  growth :  the  young  cells  contain  a 
homogeneous  and  limpid  fluid,'  which  becomes  flocculent  from 
coagulation  as  growth  proceeds,  and  finally  granulous ;  while  in 
the  perfect  cells  minute  oil-globules  in  greater  or  less  numbers 
may  be  perceived.  The  function  of  the  cell,  from  its  earliest 
period  of  existence  to  full  maturity,  is  one  of  imbibition  from  the 
blood  of  albuminous,  oleaginous,  and  saline  elements  combined 
and  in  solution.  Towards  maturity  these  elements  separate  from 
each  other,  and  may  be  detected  as  granular  matter  and  oil- 
globules  ;  but  when  maturity  is  completed,  the  function  of  the  cell 
is  reversed,  an  outgoing  or  transuding  current  is  established,  and 
its  contents  become  dispersed  between  the  cells  and  in  the  excre- 
tory cavity  of  the  gland.  At  the  dose  of  this  process  the  cells 
are  more  or  less  emptied  of  their  contents,  and  many  of  them  are 
flat^d  and  flattened. 

"  From  the  above  description  it  will  be  apparent — and  the  fact 
may  be  demonstrated  by  the  microscope — ^that  the  sebaceous  sub- 
stance is  composed  of  cytoblasts  and  cells  at  every  stage  of  deve- 
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lopnent*  of  epiptied  and  broken  epithelial  cells,  of  oil-globules  of 
Tarions  mf^nitode,  of  crystals  of  stearine,  of  pigment  granules,  of 
granules  of  albuminous  matter,  of  salts  which  crystallize  on  desic- 
cation oi  the  secretion,  and  of  more  or  less  of  albuminous  fluid 
mingled  with  the  other  constituents,  and  bestowing,  with  the  oil- 
globules,  softness  on  the  mass.  The  quantity  of  the  sebaceous 
matter  varies  in  dilQferent  individuals,  as  do  its  density  and  apparent 
composition.  In  persons  who  possess  an  actively  secreting  skin, 
the  quantity  of  sebaceous  substance  is  considerable:  it  is  soft, 
homogeneous,  and  contains  numerous  full  and  empty  cells.  But 
in  those  in  whom  the  skin  is  torpid  the  secretion  is  dense;  it 
consists  of  masses  which  are  modelled  on  the  hairs  contained  in 
the  foUicles,  or  on  the  walls  of  the  tubuli  of  the  glands,  and  the 
majority  of  the  cells  are  flattened  and  condensed  into  a  membranous 
structure." — Eraamus  WUsom's  Account  of  a  Ui)m  developed  from  the 
HunuM  Shin,  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xzvii. 
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Casb  ov  Ulcebation  of  the  Stomach. 

Thb  animal  was  admitted  for  an  attack  of  mange,  on  the  18th 
October  1836.  He  was  directed  to  be  placed  apart  from  other 
horaes»  and  to  be  dressed  with  the  ordinary  tar  liniment.  1 7th. 
Ciave  physic.  21st.  Dressed  again,  and  gave  a  mild  diuretic. 
Not.  12th.  Dressed  again.  Dec.  5th.  Still  some  irritation  of  the 
skin,  remaining ;  dressed  again.  This  dressing  appeared  to  create 
great  excitement  of  the  system.  14th.  The  animal  reported  by 
the  fianrier  major  to  be  a  Uttle  off  his  feed,  eating  his  grass  well, 
hot  docs  not  eat  all  his  gram.  15th.  Much  the  same.  1 6th.  Feed- 
ing worse :  pulse  not  at  all  aflfected ;  mouth  offensive ;  tongue 
furred.  $>  Hyd.  submur.  5ss,  nit.  potas.  5uj«  ^Iocb  5j>  in  a  ball. 
17th.  Poise  quickened  and  weak;  conjunctiva  reddened.  ^Digital. 
puhr.  et  ant.  tartar,  aa  5ss  in  the  morning ;  drank  water  during  the 
day,  iind  seems  in  better  spirits,  and  ate  a  tittle  grass.     In  the 
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evening  gave  spt.  aether.  liitrici  ^,  and  inserted  a  rowel  in  the  chest : 
the  pulse  does  not  indicate  bleeding ;  perhaps  I  should  have  bled 
yesterday,  but  not  copiously.  1 8th.  In  the  morning  much  the  same. 
Give  the  fever  medicine  as  yesterday  .with  spts.  aether,  nit.  Jj .  During 
the  day  the  farrier  major  reported  him  to  be  much  better :  he  had 
eaten  his  grass  more  freely,  and  drank  suttoo  water.  When  I  saw 
him  afterwards,  about  half  past  four,  the  appearances  were  highly 
unfiavourable  ;  the  pulse  was  weaker  and  quicker ;  the  breathing 
laboured ;  the  flanks  much  tucked  up  ;  the  mouth  highly  offensive, 
yet  he  did  not  appear  at  all  like  a  dying  horse,  for  his  spirits  were 
good,  and  he  would  not  allow  me  to  go  near  him,  and  he  attempted 
to  bite  and  kick  the  sycee  several  times,  particularly  when  he  was 
taking  off  or  putting  on  his  clothing.  He  was  a  very  irritable  and 
vicious  horse  at  all  times,  and  was,  therefore,  kept  constantly 
blindfolded.  About  half  past  nine,  the  farrier  major  reported  him 
to  be  suddenly  taken  much  worse,  and  described  him  as  being  ap- 
parently quite  well  until  just  before  the  hour  of  nine  struck ;  he  had 
lain  down  and  got  up  again  without  difficulty.  On  my  arrival  I  found 
he  had  lain  down  a  second  time  and  could  not  get  up  again,  although 
often  trying  to  do  so,  nor  could  he  be  lifted  up ;  the  breathing  was 
laborious  ;  the  pulse  not  to  be  felt ;  in  short,  he  appeared  as  if  he 
was  dying.  I  introduced  my  hand  up  the  rectum,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  in  what  state  his  bladder  was,  and  found  it  full.  I 
pressed  it,  and  a  great  quantity  of  urine  escaped.  There  was 
scarcely  any  dung  in  the  rectum,  and  what  little  there  was  smelt 
dreadfully.    The  animal  died  just  before  ten  o'clock. 

Post-mortem  Examination, — Stomach  highly  diseased ;  the  vil- 
lous portion  ulcerated  in  ^y^  or  six  diflerent  places ;  the  cuticular 
portion  also  ulcerated,  but  apparently  of  old  standing.  Some  of 
the  ulcers  had  healed  up ;  but  at.  one  part  the  cuticular  lining,  ¥rith 
the  muscular  coat,  was  completely  g^ne,  being  ulcerated  through, 
and  nothing  left  but  the  peritoneal  coat,  for  about  an  inch  and  three 
quarters  long  by  an  inch  and  a  quarter  broad.  I  never  saw  any- 
thing like  this  before.  I  should  think  the  stomach,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, would  have  burst  had  the  animal  lived.  The  peritoneum 
throu^out  was  discoloured  and  unhealthy;  omentum,  diseased ; 
spleen  a  good  deal  so,  and  it  appeared  much  discoloured,  and 
tougher  than  usual;  the  liver  pretty  healthy,  but  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  intestines,  particularly  that  of  the  larger  ones,  much 
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inflamed,  and  the  contents  highly  offensive ;  the  longs  presented  a 
florid  aspect,  but  the  heart  was  healthy.  These  lesions  would 
almost  warrant  the  suspicion  of  some  poisonous  agent  having  been 
administered. 
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Drat-Horsbs  in  India. 
Sir  Alexander  Bumes  was  deputed  a  few  years  since  to  convey 
five  dray-horses  to  the  Maharajah  of  Lahore,  Runjeet  Singh,  as  a 
present  from  the  King  of  England.    When  the  horses  were  shewn 
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to  the  natiTes  on  entering  the  territory  of  Lahore,  tiieir  surprise 
was  extreme ;  for  they  were  little  elephants,  said  they,  and  not 
horses.  Their  manes  and  tails  seemed  to  please,  from  their  re- 
semhlance  to  the  hair  of  the  cow  of  Thibet ;  and  their  colour,  a 
dappled  gprey,  was  considered  a  great  beauty.  It  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  I  replied  to  the  numerous  questions  regarding  them  ; 
for  they  believed  that  the  presents  of  the  King  of  England  must 
be  extraordinary  in  every  way ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  a  dray- 
horse  was  expected  to  gallop,  canter,  and  perform  all  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  most  agile  animal.  Their  astonishment  reached  its 
height  when  the  feet  of  the  horses  were  examined ;  and  a  particular 
request  was  made  of  me  to  permit  the  despatch  of  one  of  the 
shoes  to  Lahore,  as  it  was  found  to  weigh  100  rupees,  or  as  much 
as  the  four  shoes  of  a  horse  in  this  country.  The  curiosity  was 
forthwith  despatched  by  express,  and  accompanied  by  that  minute 
measurement  of  each  of  the  animals  for  Runjeet  Singh's  special 
information. 

The  dray-horses  soon  rose  to  dignities  such  as  no  dray-horse 
ever  before  reached :  they  were  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  bore 
an  elephant's  saddle  on  their  back.  Moreover,  in  the  Maharajah's 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  King  of  England,  they  are  spoken  of  as 
being  "  of  superior  quality,  of  singular  beauty,  of  alpine  form,  and 
elephantine  stature."  **  By  the  favour  of  Sri  Akal  Poorukh  Jee" 
(God),  writes  the  monarch,  "  there  are  in  my  stables  valuable  and 
high-bred  horses  from  the  different  districts  of  Hindoostan,  from 
Turkistan,  and  Persia ;  but  none  of  them  wiU  bear  comparison  with 
those  presented  to  me  by  the  King,  through  your  Excellency ;  for 
these  animals,  in  beauty,  stature,  and  disposition,  surpass  the 
horses  of  every  city  and  every  country  in  the  world.  On  beholding 
their  shoes,  the  new  moon  turned  pale  with  envy,  and  neaiiy  dis- 
appeared from  the  sky.  Such  horses  the  eye  of  the  sun  has  never 
before  beheld  in  his  course  through  the  universe.  Unable  to 
bestow  upon  them  in  writing  the  praises  that  they  merit,  I  am 
compelled  to  throw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  the  steed  of  description, 
and  relinquish  the  pursuit." 

Travels  in  Bokhara,  by  Lieut,  Alexander  Burma,  F,R.S, 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  1 1. 


Fig.  1.  Displays  the  anatomy  of  the  nostril,  as  seen  on  removing  the  in- 
teguments and  cellular  suhstance. 

a.  Upper  lip. 

b.  Incisive  teeth. 

d.  Alar  cartilage,  hy  some  considered  as  two. 

e.  Infra  orhitar  branch  of  the  anterior  maxillary  nerve. 
/.  Superior  maxillary  hone. 

g.  Levator  lahii  inferioris  alaeque  nasi. 

h.  Nasalis  longus.  • 

f.  Nasalis  hrevis. 

ki  k.  Spur- shaped  cartilage,  and   prolongation  into  which  the   nasalis 
brevis  is  inserted. 

Fig,  2.  Right  nostril — deeper  view.     In  this  view  the  letters  employed  in 
describing  the  preceding  figure  also  apply  here. 

Fig,  8.  Left  nostril,  leen  from  the  inside,  the  septum  and  the  right  nostril 
having  been  removed. 

0.  Nasal  bone  and  lateral  cartilage,  or  nasal  peak. 
by  h,  Superior  turbinated  bone. 

c.  Cf  c.  Inferior  turbinated  bone,  spur-shaped  cartilage,  and  fibrous  pro- 
longation. 

d.  Hard  palate. 

e.  Tongue. 

/.  Infra-orbital  foramen  and  nerve. 


1  Fig.  4.  Same  nostril  as  the  preceding,  but  dissected  by  stripping  off  the 

mucous  membrane  from 

a,  a.  The  spur-shaped  cartilage. 

bf  b.  Fan-  shaped  muscle — the  antagonist  of  the  nasalis  brevis. 
c.  Fibro-membranous  prolongation  from  the  spur- shaped  cartilage,  drawn 
upwards  with  a  hook,  in  order  to  put  the  cartilage  and  its  internal  muscle  on 
the  stretch. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 

By  Dr.  Knox,  F.R.S.E.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine ;  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 

SfC,  SfC. 

To  the  Editors  of  "  Thb  Vbtbrimabt  Rbcobd." 

Dear  Sire, — ^Fbom  my  eariiest  yean  I  have  taken  great  interest 
in  Comparative  Anatomy ;  and  as  the  anatomy  of  the  hone,  when 
compared  with  hmnan  structure,  offers  to  the  student  of  physio- 
logical science  the  additional  advantage  of  working  with  materials 
of  great  practical  worth,  I  shall  he  happy  to  assist,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  ahUity,  in  maintaining  this  close  union  between  science  and 
practice,  and  with  this  view  beg  leave  to  forward  the  following 
brief  contributions  for  "  The  Veterinary  Record,"  a  periodical  so 
ably  conducted  by  you. 

I  am,  youn,  &c. 

Edinburgh,  March  1845.  R.  Knox. 


1.   SoMB  Rbmarks  on  thb  Structurb  or  THB  Nostrils  of  thb 

HORSB. 

Whobvbb  looks  with  an  observing  eye  at  the  nostrils  of  man» 
or  any  other  highly  organized  animal,  will  immediately  perceive 
motions  going  on  synchronously  with  those  of  breathing  or  of 
respiration.  He  may  perceive,  in  fact,  that  the  nostrils  dilate,  ex- 
pand and  open  at  each  inspiration,  subsiding  at  each  expiration  ; 
that  the  action  or  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  intercostal 
muscles  is  not  more  regular  nor  more  constant  than  the  move- 
ments of  the  nostrils ;  that  they  are,  in  truth,  synchronous  and 
assodated  actions ;  that  they  are  functions  tending  to  one  end  ; 
means  used  for  one  purpose,  namely,  the  ready,  iminterrupted, 
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unimpeded  admission  of  fresh  air  from  the  circumambient  atmo- 
sphere into  the  interior  of  the  lungs,  through  and  by  a  series  of 
tubes*  cavities,  and  apertures  nicely  adjusted  and  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  animal  under  every  circumstance  of  life. 

This  admirable  play  of  the  nostrils  attracted  my  attention  at  a 
very  early  period  of  my  anatomical  studies.  Here  is  an  action,  I 
said — an  action  of  cartilages  dependent  on  muscular  action.  Now 
these  muscles  are  of  necessity  acted  on  by  nerves,  the  facial  nerve  or 
portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair,  which  must  unquestionably  supply 
them  with  a  twofold  energy,  or  an  energy  of  two  kinds  ;  an 
energy  common  to  them  with  all  the  other  branches  of  the  same 
nerve  over  which  we  have  a  conscious  control,  and  an  energy,  a 
respiratory  energy,  in  connexion  with  the  lungs  and  its  nerves, 
over  which  we  have  no  control ;  which  acts  rythmicaUy,  night 
•and  day,  like  the  diaphragm  and  the  intercostals.  This  was  my 
reasoning  in  1810:  in  1811  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  A. 
Walker,  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  anatomical  lecturers  I 
have  ever  listened  to  :  his  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  escapes 
my  recollection  at  the  time,  but  I  think  I  now  know  what  it  must 
have  been  ; — ^it  would  be  founded  on  the  original  views  of  Pro- 
theska,  Albinus,  and  others  of  that  period,  views  embracing  nearly 
the  whole  range  of  the  respiratory  vital  reflex  functions,  call  them 
by  what  name  you  will.  But  his  explanation  at  that  time  escaped 
me;  and  in  181-2  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  that  most  amiable  man  and  accomplished  surgeon,  Mr.  Samuel 
Smith,  of  Leeds,  and  from  him  I  learned  that  Mr.  Charles  Bell* 
his  teacher  in  1811,  viewed  this  portio  dura  as  a  respiratory  nerve, 
"  the  respiratory  nerve  of  the  face."  Thirty-three  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  this  opinion  was  stated  to  me,  and  I  entertain  for  it 
the  same  value  I  then  did ;  that  is,  it  was  trivial,  unimportant, 
and  a  mere  truism  ;  it,  in  truth,  explained  nothing.  My  remarks 
then  were  just  as  they  are  now.  If  any  one  doubts  there  being 
muscles  associated  with  the  respiratory  movements  on  the  face, 
let  him  look  at  the  nostrils  of  a  person  asleep,  and  decide  by  that 
single  remark,  not  only  their  existence  but  their  real  nature — 
namely,  their  entire  independence  of  all  voluntary  control ;  and 
that  such  muscles  acting  thus  on  the  nasal  cartilages  must  have 
nervous  twigs  supplying  them,  by  means  of  which  they  act,  and 
by  means  of  which  they  may  be  associated  with  the  respiratory 
nerves,  or  eighth  pair,  no  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  anatomy 
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eould  doabt ;  but  the  telling  me  that  the  portio  dura  waa  the 
respiratory  nerve  of  the  fiooe  waa  merely  a  truism  ;  it  explained 
nothing ;  it  stated  what  was  self-evidently  true  of  some  of  its 
branches,  leaving  unexplained  the  curious  fact,  the  only  curious 
£act  in  the  whole  matter,  namely,  why  some  filaments  of  the  nerve 
should  be  respiratory  and  others  not.  Some  ten  or  twenty  years 
afterwards  a  physiologist  cut  this  nerve  in  the  horse  or  the  ass  as 
it  emerges  from  the  parotid,  and  discovering  that  most  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face  were  thereby  paralyzed,  he  asserted  it  to  be 
merely  the  voluntary  motor  nerve  of  the  face !  He  must  have 
forgotten  the  nostrils,  which  the  reader,  I  fear,  may  also  think  I 
have  forgotten  in  this  seeming  digression. 

The  reason,  then,  why  certain  filaments  only  of  the  portio  dura, 
and  certain  muscles  which  they  supply,  are  quite  involuntary,  hav- 
ing never  been  explained, — ^let  us  repose  on  the  fact  itself,  namely, 
that  there  is  a  cartilaginous,  muscular,  and  nervous  apparatus 
placed  at  the  anterior  or  inferior  extremity  of  the  air  tubes,  in- 
tended to  act  synchronously  with  the  lungs,  diaphragm,  and  inter- 
costals ;  such  an  apparatus,  though  agreeing  in  its  general  elements 
in  the  range  of  animals,  must  yet  differ  in  many  according  to  the 
wants,  habits,  and  nature  of  the  animal.  My  object  at  present  is 
to  speak  merely  of  these  structures  as  they  are  found  in  the  horse, 
that  animal,  in  whose  conformation  the  readers  of  the  Vbterinart 
Record  naturally  are  most  interested. 

The  term  nostrils  is  one  of  rather  vague  import,  and  being  liable 
to  equivoque,  I  had  better  define  the  terms  I  intend  employing, 
and  the  sense  it  is  proposed  to  use  them  in.  The  term  nostrils 
will  be  used  as  meaning  the  whole  apparatus  of  cavities,  openings, 
and  passages  from  the  anterior  margin  of  these  cavities  to  the 
point  where  they  terminate  in  the  phar3aix.  Now  the  anterior 
apertures  of  this  portion  of  the  air- tubes  may  be  called  the  an- 
terior openings  of  the  nostrils,  the  nostrils  themselves  being  the 
cavities  within.  The  anterior  openings  are  wide  orifices  even  at 
the  moment  of  expiration,  or  after  all  breathing  has  ceased,  as  seen 
in  the  horse's  head  now  before  me.  Selecting  the  right  nostril  as 
the  one  to  be  first  examined,  I  observe  that  on  dilating  it  with 
the  fingers,  so  as  to  imitate  the  dilatation  of  breathing,  it,  the 
orifice,  is  not  only  thereby  enlarged  and  dilated  in  all  directions, 
but. the  cavity  into  which  it  directly  leads  becomes  also  evidently 
eidarged,  thus  admitting  of  being  examined  by  its  external  orifice. 
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This  caTit^  I  Venture  to  call  the  ifeaiibule  of  the  nostrils  ;  it  has  not, 
to  fiar  as  I  know,  been  named  as  a  distinct  cavity,  and  it  perhaps 
does  not  merit  being  so  especiaDy  named,  but  I  find  it  difficult  to 
continue  my  description  of  the  deeper  structures  unless  I  do  so. 
Now,  from  this  vestibule  towards  the  back  and  upper  part  there 
lead  two  orifices  in  the  horse,  both  of  which  are  indistinct  during 
expiration  or  the  "collapsed  state  of  the  parts  ;  nay,  perhaps,  are 
even  closed  hermetically  under  some  circumstances  (as  when  the 
head  is  placed  entirely  under  water)  :  these  orifices  are,  first,  a 
superior  one  leading  to  **  the  cavity  of  the  false  nostrils,"  and  a 
second  opening  differently  shaped,  and  more  like  an  enlarged  slit 
or  wide  fissure,  leading  into  **  the  cavity  of  the  true  nostrils,"  this 
being  the  name  I  gave  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  tube.  This 
*'  cavity  of  the  true  nostrils"  then  has  two  openings,  one  leading 
into  it,  the  other  out  of  it ;  one  anteriorly  into  the  "  cavity  of  the 
vestibule,"  the  other  posteriorly  into  the  pharjmx.  Attentive 
observation  shews  that  the  two  openings  I  have  just  spoken  of,  as 
leading  from  the  vestibule  backwards,  are  to  a  certain  extent  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  remarkable  prolongation  of  what  has 
usually  been  called  integument,  running  apparently  from  near  the 
edge  of  the  external  orifice  to  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  ;  that 
is,  quite  across  the  vestibule.  When  the  vestibule  is  fully  dilated, 
this  singular  fold  is  seen  to  rise  up,  and  by  so  doing  it  renders  much 
more  apparent  the  inferior  orifice  leading  into  the  cavity  of  the 
true  nostrils ;  but  in  the  collapsed  state  this  prolongation  sinks 
down,  and  the  orifice,  that  is  the  anterior  opening  of  the  true 
nostrils,  I  speak  of  is  no  longer  visible.  A  structure  strongly  re- 
sembling this  I  had  many  years  ago  seen,  but  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  in  the  great  northern  whale  (rorqual),  and  this  led  me  to 
look  more  narrowly  into  these  structures  in  the  horse.  I  shaU 
speak  of  that  singular  structure  in  the  rorqual  shortly. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  orifice  by  which  the  false  nostril  cwn- 
municates  with  the  vestibule  is  bounded  by,  and  the  lower  and 
inner  well  of  the  cavity  itself  is  partly  formed  by,  this  fibrous 
and  elastic  prolongation  already  alluded  to,  which,  on  being 
traced;  leads  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  lower  turbinated 
bone  to  which  it  is  attached.  Even  without  dissection  it  may  be 
ascertained  to  be  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  rolled  on  itself,  and 
containing  evidently  two  structures ; — a  true  cartilage,  also  tur- 
binated or  rolled  on  itself,  posteriorly ;  anteriorly,  a  fibrous  cord. 
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ilBo  elastic.  Into  this  spur-like  cartilage  and  prolongation  there 
la  inserted  a  powerful  though  short  semicircular  muscle  (the 
naaalis  breTis  of  yeterinarians),  attached  by  its  other  extremity 
to  the  maxillary  and  intermaxillary  bones.  The  action  of  this 
muscle  Is  to  withdraw  the*  spur-shaped  cartilage  and  itsprolong^- 
tion  from  the  position  it  usually  occupies,  filling  up  nearly  the 
slit-shaped  opening  leading  from  the  vestibule  into  the  true 
nostrils,  by  pulling  it  upwards  and  outwards  upon  the  edge  of  the 
anterior  maxillary  bone  :  in  this  it  is  greatly  aided  by  the  other 
muscles  acting  as  dilators  of  the  nostrils,  or,  to  speak  more 
precisely,  dilatars  of  the  vestibule,  whose  influence,  however,  is 
chiefly  exerted  on  the  cartilaginous  ale.  Whenever  I  ceased 
pulling  on  the  muscle,  the  spur-shaped  cartilage  with  its  pro« 
kmgation  returned  into  its  place,  shutting  up  more  or  less  com- 
pletely the  anterior  opening  of  the  true  nostrils,  or  that  leading 
into  the  vestibule.  It  must  be  particularly  kept  in  view,  that  the 
fibrous  prolongation  of  the  spur-shaped  cartilage  is  by  its  anterior 
extremity  attached  to  the  great  alar  cartilage,  whose  slightest 
motion  therefore  aflects  it.  Having  ascertained  these  points  by 
repeated  and  careful  examination,  and  dissected  the  right  and  left 
nostrils  from  without,  I  now  divided  the  head  vertically  into  two 
unequal  portions^  removing  with  the  left  nostril  the  greater  portion 
of  the  septum  narium  :  this  exposed  all  the  interior  of  the  right 
vestibule,  and  true  and  false  nostrils  of  the  same  side.  I  could 
now  ascertain  more  distinctly  than  before  the  structure  of  "  the 
pn>longation  "  and  its  attachments,  and  the  influence  it  exercises 
in  modifying  the  form  of  the  slit-like  aperture  of  the  true  chambers 
of  the  nostrils.  Looking  at  the  right  cavity  from  its  inner  side  in 
the  way  I  now  speak  of,  it  was  evident  that,  whilst  undisturbed  or 
in  the  collapsed  state,  the  spur-shaped  cartilage  closed  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lower  meatus  of  the  nostrils ;  but  when  raised  up 
by  its  appropriate  muscle,  it  left  this  meatus  free,  shutting  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  meatus  above  it.  This  curious  play  was  ad- 
mirable and  striking.  As  covered  by  mucous  membrane  undis- 
turbed, it  looks  like  a  continuation  of  the  lower  turbinated  bone, 
and  in  one  sense  no  doubt  is  so ;  but  on  stripping  off  the  mucous 
membrane,  a  cartilage  is  discovered,  which  I  have  likened  to  a 
spur  or  sickle.  This  cartilage,  whidi  is  of  considerable  length, 
extends  from  near  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  lower  turbinated 
bone  to  a  line  corresponding  to  the  extremity  of  the  nasal  bones. 
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A  fibrous  and  mucous  prolongation  extends  from  its  anterior 
extremity  quite  to  the  great  alar  cartilage^  thus  completely 
crossing  the  vestibule.  Previous  to  this  dissection*  I  had  sup- 
posed that  the  spur  or  sickle-shaped  cartilage  returned  into  its 
place  after  having  been  withdrawn  by  the  nasalis  brevis,  through 
means  of  its  own  elasticity  ;  but  although  this  may  be  the  usual 
mode  in  which  its  replacement  is  effected*  I  discovered  another 
muscle  so  placed  as  to  enable  the  horse  forcibly  and  on  emergencies 
to  pull  back  the  sickle  or  spur  cartilage,  and  so  as  more  com- 
pletely to  block  up  the  orifice  it  is  intended  to  protect.  This 
muscle  is  distinct  and  large,  of  a  triangular  or  fan  shape,  with 
well-marked  fleshy  fibres  :  arising  from  the  inner  side  of  the  inter- 
maxillary bone,  it  is  firmly  attached  to  the  spur  cartilage  about 
the  middle.  On  imitating  its  action  by  pulling  at  it,  I  found  that 
it  depressed  very  strongly  the  spur-shaped  cartilage  and  its  pro- 
longation ;  that  it  was,  in  ^t,  the  direct  antagonist  of  the  nasalis 
brevis  placed  on  the  exterior  of  the  apparatus ;  that  the  latter 
draws  the  cartilage  upwards  and  outwards ;  the  former,  or  the 
internal,  as  forcibly  drew  it  downwards  and  backwards. 

Reflecting  on  the  probable  functions  of  these  parts,  and  com- 
paring them  with  man,  in  whose  nostrils  analogous  and  closely 
resembling  structures  exist,  and  with  the  whale,  animals  placed 
in  the  two  extremes,  as  it  were,  of  those  circumstances  connected 
with  a  defence  of  the  entrance  to  the  air  tubes,  the  following  spe- 
culative opinions  occurred  to  me : — 

The  aquatic  life  of  the  whale,  his  mode  of  breathing,  and  the 
danger  to  which  he  is  of  necessity  exposed  when,  plunging  to  a 
vast  depth  in  the  ocean,  he  sustains  an  incredible  pressure  on 
the  external  surface  of  the  nostrils,  all  require  that  the  protecting 
apparatus  be  carried  in  it  to  the  highest  perfection.  Accordingly 
we  find  it  so  in  the  rorqual,  the  largest  of  all  the  whales,  and  which 
I  have  also  dissected :  the  fibro-cartilage  filling  up  the  nostrils  more 
resembles  a  large  bolster  than  any  thing  else  to  which  I  can 
compare  it.  When  under  the  water,  it  rests  in  the  nasal  cavi- 
ties, filling  or  rather  plugging  them  up  hermetically ;  when  he 
comes  to  the  surface,  they  are  withdrawn  by  a  muscle  correspond- 
ing to  our  dilatores  narium :  the  opening  into  the  nostrils  from 
the  vestibule  is  thus  cleared ;  the  air  rushes  into  the  lungs,  fol- 
lowing their  expansion ;  the  dilators  of  the  nostrils  relax ;  the 
protecting  cartilage  retujus  into  the  cavity  of  the  nostrils,  and  the 
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huge  animal  again  seeks  in  safety  the  unfathomable  abyss, 
certain  that  not  a  drop  of  water  can  reach  his  nostrils,  unless  he 
voluntarily  dilates  them,  which  instinct  teaches  him  to  avoid. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  very  deceptive  phenomenon, 
the  supposed  "  spouting"  of  the  whale,  might  be  explained  by 
an  attentive  consideration  of  the  nasal  structures,  although,  of 
course,  such  opinions  must  be  in  the  main  conjectural.  When  man 
places  his  head  entirely  under  water,  after  having  inspired  deeply, 
he  remains  for  a  few  seconds  with  the  lungs  fuU,  nothing  escaping 
from  the  nostrils,  nor  does  a  drop  of  water  enter  these  cavities  so 
long  as  he  makes  no  effort  to  inspire.  But  soon  bubbles  of  air 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid :  this  is  the  air  beginning  to 
escape  from  the  lungs,  and,  passing  through  the  nostrils,  gains  the 
surface  of  the  fluid.  In  this  way  the  lungs  may  be  nearly  emptied 
of  air  by  the  gradual  escape  of  portions  of  the  contained  air  from 
time  to  time ;  but  still  no  water  enters  the  nostrils.  But  should 
he  "  attempt  to  breathe"  whilst  under  water,  the  fluid  rushes 
instantly  into  the  nostrils,  seeing  that  **  the  first  act  of  inspira- 
tion is  to  dilate  these  cavities,"  or,  at  least,  to  expand  that  portion 
of  these  complex  chambers  which  I  have  called  the  vestibule. 
By  which  action,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove,  the  anterior  opening 
of  the  chambers  of  the  true  nostrils  is  also  cleared  in  man,  by 
the  elevation  of  the  elastic  prolongation  similarly  placed  in  him. 
Now  in  the  whale  the  arrangement  must,  I  think,  be  somewhat 
diflFerent.  In  that  animal  there  is  probably  no  escape  of  air  from 
the  lungs  until  he  reaches  the  surface,  when,  discharg^g  it  all  at 
once,  it  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  of  spouting  water  from  his 
nostrils  or  blow-holes  as  they  are  called ; — a  false  appearance,  how- 
ever, altogether,  since  no  whale  really  spouts  any  thing  but  watery 
vapour  from  the  lungs. 

The  arrangement  in  the  horse  is  somewhat  different ;  but,  by 
means  of  the  muscle  I  have  described,  the  horse,  in  all  probability, 
possesses  the  means  of  cutting  off  temporarily  all  conmiunication 
between  the  vestibule  and  the  great  or  true  chambers  of  the  nostrils. 
This  may  aid  in  protecting  him  somewhat  from  dust  and  flies.  This, 
which  in  the  whale  is  constant,  regular,  and  complete,  may  be  in 
the  horse  and  man  only  an  occasional  occurrence  ;  it  being  always 
remembered,  however,  that  the  first  act  of  respiration  in  him,  as 
well  as  in  other  animals,  is  to  dUate  the  vestibule  and  its  orifice,  and 
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to  withdraw,  by  this  very  dilatation,  from  the  entrance  of  the  true 
nostrils  the  8pur«»haped  cartilage  and  its  prolongation,  placed  there 
for  its  protection.  To  consider  how  the  nostrils  are  protected  in 
man  under  these  circumstances  would  lead  me  into  conjectural 
digressions,  which  will  find  a  better  place  in  a  "  Memoir  on  the 
Human  Nostrils/'  which  1  trust  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  to  sub- 
mit to  yon. 


2.  On  a  Muscle  in  thb  Arm  of  the  Horse  correspokdino  to 

THE  Pronator  Teres  in  Man. 

Mr.  Percivall,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  "  Anatomy  of  the 
Horse,"  has  described  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow  of  the  horse  the 
following  muscles,  as  connected  with  the  hollow  into  which  the 
humeral  artery  and  median  nerve  descend  :  Ist.  The  flexor  meta- 
carpi  intemus ;  2d.  Flexor  accessorius  sublimis ;  3d.  The  super- 
ficial and  deep  flexors  ;  4th.  Radialis  accessorius.  Of  these  some 
arise  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  some  do  not. 
Now,  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  first  large  muscle  arising 
from  the  inner  condyle,  which  Mr.  Percivall  has  called  the  flexor 
metacarpi  intemus,  analogous,  no  doubt,  to  the  flexor  carpi  radialis 
of  man,  whose  attachment  inferiorly  is  in  him  to  the  second  me- 
tacarpal bone,  or  to  that  belonging  to  the  fore-finger,  I  find  in 
the  horse  another  muscle — small  it  is  true,  but  perfectly  distinct  in 
the  horse's  limb  now  before  me — occupying  the  position  of,  and  in 
form,  connexions,  and  relations  to  surroimding  parts,  being  strictly 
the  analogue  of  the  pronator  teres  muscle  in  man.  I  transmit  with 
this  short  notice  a  sketch  of  the  muscle,  made  however  under  un- 
favourable circumstances.     Its  brief  description  is  as  follows  : — 

Situation — ^Antero-intemal  part  of  the  elbow  joint. 

Form — Obliquely  elongated  ;  narrow  ;  about  four  inches  in 
length. 

Attachment — Superiorly  to  an  eminence  on  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  humerus  and  rather  posteriorly,  adhering  slightly  to  the 
capsule  of  the  joint.  Inferiorly  to  the  anterior  and  internal  sur- 
face of  the  radius,  below  the  insertion  of  the  flexor  brachii,  and 
close  to  the  lateral  ligament. 

Relations — ^Posteriorly  and  internally  with  the  flexor  metacarpi 
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internus ;  anteriorly  with  the  lateral  ligament  and  flexor  brachii ; 
crossing  in  its  conrae  the  median  or  radial  nerve,  and  radial 
arterj:  thus  holding  to  these  two  important  parts  the  precise 
relations  which  the  pronator  teres  does  m  man.  Its  action  in  the 
horse  will,  of  course,  be  extremely  feeble,  and  merely  to  aid  the 
flexors  of  the  fore  arm. 


On  PLBURo-PNStricoNiA  Epizootica  in  Cattlb. 
By  P.  Vbrhbten,  Professor  at  the  Veterinary  School,  Brussels. 

[Continued  from  page  195.] 

According  to  oificial  reports,  Holland  remained  exempt  from 
this  disease  up  to  1832.  The  ravages  then  committed  by  it  in 
the  provinces  of  Gueldre,  Holland,  Dutch  Brabant,  and  Zealand, 
were  snch,  that  the  government  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
cattle.  It  first  broke  out  in  the  province  of  Gueldre,  to  which  it 
confined  itself  for  two  years.  Towards  the  end  of  1835  and  the 
beginning  of  1836,  it  spread  to  Southern  Holland  with  great 
rapidity.  In  1837  it  prevailed  in  more  than  one  hundred  villages 
in  the  last-named  province,  and  in  the  same  year  about  7000 
head  of  cattle  were  carried  off  by  it.  In  Holland,  as  in  Belgium, 
the  disease  still  continues  its  ravages,  but  with  less  intensity,  and 
the  period  when  we  shall  get  rid  of  it  seems  to  be  yet  far  off. 

This  malady  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  veterinarians, 
and  the  S3rmptoms,  stages,  and  pathological  anatomy  of  it  have 
been  described  with  great  accuracy;  but  the  cause  remains  obscure, 
and  the  mode  of  cure  uncertain .  The  nature  of  this  disease  has  also 
awakened  much  discussion,  and  on  the  question  of  its  being  conta- 
gious or  not  opinions  are  singularly  divided.  In  Belgium,  as  else- 
where, it  yet  remains  unsettled:  some  deny  it  in  toto,  others 
contend  for  its  being  so ;  and,  again,  others  allow  it,  but  with  certain 
modifications. 

Fleuro-pneumonia  will  sometimes  shew  itself  in  a  locality  where 
it  becomes  impossible  to  trace  its  origin  to  contagion.  Healthy 
animals,  brought  from  districts  where  the  disease  never  had  been 
known  to  exist,  have  been  placed  by  the  side  of  diseased  animals, 
thus  securing  immediate  contact,  and  they  have  licked  up  the  mucus 
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and  E>aliva  without  becoming  affected.  Oti  the  other  hand,  oxen 
coming  from  the  infected  districts,  and  only  suspected  of  being  dis- 
eased, have  become  the  means  of  propagating  it  in  places  where  it 
was  unknown  before.  These  are  some  of  the  arg^uments  which  the 
anti-contagonists  avail  themselves  of.  Dieterich  adds,  that  the 
disease  does  not  attack  all  the  cattle  on  the  same  farm,  but  only 
those  that  are  badly  fed  and  out  of  condition ;  while  others  that  are 
better  kept  escape,  although  they  may  have  been  in  immediate 
contact  with  affected  animals.  Further,  that  the  disease  only  deve- 
lops itself  in  localities  where  noxious  agents  exist  inherent  to  the 
topography  and  hygien  of  a  district*;  that  careful  inoculations 
have  proved  to  him  that  pleuro-pneumonia  is  not  contagious ;  and 
he  concludes  by  stating  that  the  disease  owes  its  origin  to  general 
causes  acting  on  several  individuals  at  the  same  time. 

If,  in  some  cases,  the  disease  has  not  been  transmitted  from  a 
diseased  animal  to  a  healthy  one,  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  to 
place  it  among  the  non-contagious  diseases,  particularly  when 
existing  facts  seem  to  prove  the  contrary.  Pathology  teaches  that 
it  is  necessary  for  an  individual  to  receive  the  impression  of  a 
virus,  either  fixed  or  volatile,  and  that  the  organism  must  be  pre- 
disposed to  this  impression  ;  but  this  predisposition  may  not  exist 
in  some  individuals :  these  facts  constitute  the  exception,  and  not 
the  rule,  of  which  every  contagious  disease  offers  examples. 
Dieterich  considers  the  disease  in  question  to  be  simple  inflamma^ 
tion  of  the  pleura  involving  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  with  a 
tendency  to  a  special  disorganization  of  the  same,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  plasticity  of  the  blood  and  the  peculiar  structure  of 
the  lungs  in  the  race  bos;  and  he  designates  it  pleuro-pneumonia 
epizootica.  He  has,  however,  made  a  mistake  in  the  character  of 
the  disease,  it  not  being  true  pneumonia;  and  this  first  error 
makes  him  commit  a  second,  and  then,  to  be  consistent,  he  denies 
its  contagious  nature. 

Wagenfeld  concurs  in  the  opinion  of  Dieterich  as  to  the  non-con- 
tagious nature  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  because  he  considers  it  to  be 
a  rheumatismal  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  and  designates  it  by 
the  name  of  pleuritiS'rhewnatica'eaiudaiiva. 

The  statement  that  this  malady  attacks  only  those  animals  that 
are  badly  fed  and  in  low  condition,  is  incorrect.  Those  who  have 
watched  this  disease  have  agreed  that  it  spares  neither  age,  sex. 
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Dor  constitation ;  that  it  attacks  the  strongest  as  well  as  the  most 
debilitated  animals ;  that  it  has  prevailed  in  localities  which  pos- 
sessed all  the  requisites  necessary  to  health,  as  well  as  in  those 
which,  being  low,  were  damp  and  unhealthy :  in  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  the  most  opposed  to  each  other ;  also  whether  the 
food  given  be  green  or  dry,  or  the  animals  were  kept  in  stables 
or  in  meadows ;  and  all  these  circumstances  have  been  alike  impo- 
tent in  checking  its  progress.  One  might  almost  conclude  from 
this  that  pleuro-pnenmonia  possesses  an  independent  cause,  and 
is  contagious. 

The  inoculations  instituted  by  Sick,  with  those  made  by  Dieterich 
with  the  mucus  from  the  nose,  the  saliva,  and  the  blood  taken  from 
diseased  animals,  also  the  serum  obtained  from  the  lungs,  and  the 
almost  immediate  contact  of  animals  by  cohabitation,  have,  how- 
ever, all  had  only  a  negative  result.     In  Hanover,  both  the  mucus 
and  the  saliva  of  diseased  animals  were  applied  to  the  Schneiderian 
membrane  of  some  healthy  animals,  and  the  absorption  promoted 
by  friction ;  likewise  setons  soaked  in  the  liquids  secreted  from 
the  same  membrane  were  inserted  underneath  the  skin,  but  without 
any  effect.     If  the  inoculations  by  Dieterich  and  Sick  had  no 
efiect,  and  those  at  Hanover  were  followed  with  the  like  result, 
would  it  not  warrant  us  to  doubt,  and  that  without  further  exa- 
mination, the  transmission  of  pleuro-pneumonia  by  contagion  ? 
But  experiments  by  Vix,  subsequently  instituted,  have  proved  dia- 
metrically opposite  in  their  results.     Vix  introduced  a  portion  of 
the  diseased  lungs,  while  warm,  under  the  skin  of  the  dewlap  of  a 
healthy  bull ;  a  second  portion  of  the  same  lungs,  which  had  been 
macerated  for  ten  minutes  in  cold  water  and  afterwards  squeezed, 
was  likewise  placed  in  the  same  part  of  a  cow.    On  the  sixth 
day  both  animals  were  diseased,  and  presented  all  the  symptoms 
of  pleuro-pneumonia.     The  cow  died  on  the  ISth  and  the  bull  on 
the  18th  day  after  the  inoculation.     At  the  sectio  cadaveris,  all 
the  lesions  consequent  on  pleuro-pneumonia  shewed  themselves ; 
such  as  effusion  into  the  chest,  increased  volume  and  hepatization 
of  the  lungs,  these  organs  being  covered  throughout  with  patches 
and  striae  of  a  darker  colour  and  gangrenous  aspect.     Their  pa- 
renchymatous structure,  however,  was  not  so  dense  as  it  is  gene- 
rally found  in  this  disease,  and  there  was  also  the  absence  of  the 
yellow  plastic  matter  commonly  seen  on  the  surface  ;  but  the  cha- 
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racteristio  sign  which  diatmguishes  the  epizootic  {dearo-pneamoiua 
from  all  other  inflammations  of  these  viscera,  namely,  the  marbled 
aspect,  was  present. 

We  have  placed  in  opposition  these  experiments  by  Vix  and 
those  of  Sick  and  Dieterich,  without,  however,  drawing  any  oon- 
clasion  favourable  to  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease ;  and 
although  agreeing  with  Niemann,  that  inoculation  alone  would  be 
decisive,  we  think  with  him,  that  as  yet  it  has  proved  nothing, 
because  it  has  not  been  repeated  often  enough,  and  every  neces* 
sary  precaution  has  not  been  taken. 

•  The  advocates  of  contagion  are  unanimous  in  agreeing  with  the 
opinions  of  Huzard,  which  they  accept  as  positive,  notwith- 
standing that  he  has  expressed  himself  with  a  wise  reserve,  which 
leaves  it  still  an  open  question,  of  which  the  following  passage  is  a 
proof : — "  As  to  the  contagious  nature  of  this  disease,  so  many 
general  causes  seem  to  act  simultaneously,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
any  thing  positive  on  this  head. 

"  I  have  made  some  experiments  by  inoculation,  at  Pans,  and 
also  on  the  cohabitation  of  an  affected  cow  with  a  healthy  one ;  but 
the  length  of  time  required  to  obtain  any  results  has  rendered 
it  impossible  for  me  to  follow  the  subject  up,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  private  individuals  will  undertake  similar  experiments.  On 
the  other  hand,  what  can  be  expected  from  experiments  tried  in 
the  very  centre  of  an  infected  district,  and  on  animals  whidi 
might  have  the  seeds  of  the  disease  within  them  long  before  they 
were  submitted  to  any  experiments  made  on  them,  such  being 
continually  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  as  yet  unknown  causes 
of  the  disease  ?  It  is  in  the  veterinary  schools,  or  the  rural  esta- 
blishments maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  where 
such  investigations  can  alone  be  carried  out  with  advantage. 

"  I  possess  no  positive  fact,  no  unobjectionable  experiment,  by 
which  to  establish  the  contagious  nature  of  this  disease.  When 
we  look  for  instances  of  contagion,  we  do  not  meet  with  them  only 
in  certain  localities,  but  wheresoever  pleuro-pneumonia  has  pre- 
vailed, and  there  it  has  been  transmitted  from  the  sick  to  the 
healthy.  In  analyzing  fects,  we  never  find  the  disease  spreading 
itself  suddenly  in  a  herd,  but  generally  attacking  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals, and  almost  always  those  which  have  been  recently  bought 
and  introduced  into  the  herd.     After  a  short  time  the  number  of 
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cases  will  increase,  and  then  as  gradaally  dimmiah,  disappearing 
only  when  all,  or  neariy  all,  the  beasts  hsTe  oontFacted  the  disease. 
Those  cultivators  of  land  who  rear  their  own  cattle,  and  who  do 
not  stock  their  stalls  by  new  porchascs  at  fieurs  and  markets,  have 
been,  up  to  the  present  time,  free  £rom  the  disease ;  while,  in  the 
same  locality,  those  who  have  been  otherwise  circnmstanced  hare 
had  their  stock  decimated  by  it.  In  localitieB  where  the  system 
of  stabling  cattle  is  adopted,  the  progress  of  the  disease  has  been 
slower  than  where  animals  have  had  free  communication  with 
each  other,  as  is  the  case  at  grass.  The  first  animal  attacked 
communicates  tfre  disease  to  the  two  nearest  to  it,  on  the  right 
and  left,  and  this  goes  on  and  does  not  cease  until  the  death  or 
cure  of  the  last  individual  in  the  stable,  unless  the  place  is  badly 
ventilated,  in  which  case  the  infected  atmosphere  takes  a  wider 
range,  and  acts  indiscriminately  on  all  the  animals.  This  slow 
progress,  owing  to  the  virus  being  but  slightly  volatile,  explains 
the  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  some  localities  for 
seveial  months,  and  even  for  years. 

"  It  also  happens  that  healthy  cattle,  placed  in  stables  which 
have  not  been  disinfected,  become  diseased.  Finally,  the  possi- 
bility of  checking  the  progress  of  the  disease  by  a  well^observed 
separation,  when  taken  in  time,  is  also  in  favour  of  contagion ; 
for  when  the  diseased  animals  are  removed  from  the  healthy  ones, 
the  disease  is  q>eedily  checked,  and  confines  itself  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  few  individuals  only." 

We  will  add,  however,  that  we  do  not  think  that  this  diseasci 
in  our  country  at  least,  owes  its  origin  to  contagion,  or  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  contagious  diseases  generally.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  think  that  its  development  may  be  spontaneous,  and  we 
should  direct  our  attention  to  general  causes  which  are  in  opera- 
tion when  we  perceive  it  to  be  invading,  and  that  in  a  few  days, 
several  stables  at  the  same  -time,  and  attacking  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  individuals.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  in  every  country 
where  plenro-pneumonia  has  existed,  numerous  instances  of  the 
disease  arising  from  contagion  have  been  witnessed :  for  instance, 
in  Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 

The  many  cases  of  this  disease  that  were  observed  by  Wirth 
in  Switzeriand,  in  1823,  led  him  to  presume  that  contagion  was 
the  alone  cause  of  the  disease  ;  since  only  those  animals  contracted 
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it  inrhich  had  been  in  immediate  contact  with  affected  animals, 
these  being  strangers  to  these  localities,  either  in  the  stables,  at 
grass,  or  at  the  common  watering-troughs ;  and  not  one  head  of 
cattle  of  those  which  had  been  sequestered  was  attacked.  Fey, 
who  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  has  seen  it  confined  to  a  few  stables,  and  even  to  a  few 
individuals,  where  the  separation  was  strictly  adhered  to.  This 
circumstance  induced  him  to  consider  it  a  contagious  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs. 

In  the  spring  of  1812,  Ithen  treated  this  disease  in  Switzer«* 
land.  Two  cows  recently  bought  and  placed  ix^  the  stable  of  a 
farmer,  in  the  month  of  February,  became  first  afiected,  and  soon 
fell  a  sacrifice.  Those  that  stood  next  to  them  quickly  shewed 
symptoms  of  the  malady,  and  also  died.  The  proprietor  then 
sent  his  herd  to  the  pasture  on  the  Alps,  where  other  cattle  were  ; 
and  all  that  came  in  contact  with  the  suspected  ones  contracted 
the  disease.  Ithen  succeeded,  however,  in  checking  its  progress, 
by  carefully  separating  the  healthy  animals  from  the  sick  and 
suspected  ones. 

Gerlach  relates  that,  in  the  month  of  November  18S5,  the 
pleuro-pneumonia  epizootica  broke  out  at  a  fium  in  the  principality 
of  Anhalt-Dessau,  among  a  herd  of  sixty  head  of  cattle.  Ten 
cows,  bought  six  weeks  previous,  had  been  placed  at  one  end  of 
the  shed,  separated  from  the  others  by  a  five-feet-wide  passage. 
Of  these  ten,  two  became  diseased  ten  days  after ;  and  soon  six 
others,  three  of  the  old  ones  and  three  of  the  last  arrived,  shewed 
symptoms  of  the  malady.  On  the  twentieth  day  nine  new  cases 
occurred,  among  which  were  two  of  the  last  that  arrived  ;  and, 
dating  from  that  time,  they  multiplied  so  fast,  that  within  four 
weeks  of  the  first  outbreak  the  whole  herd  was  affected. 

The  information  obtained  proved  that  the  ten  cows  had  been 
brought  from  an  infected  district;  that,  after  the  first  day's 
journey,  they  had  passed  the  night  in  a  stable  occupied  by  healthy 
cows,  and  that  these  became  likewise  attacked  with  the  disease 
four  weeks  after  their  departure. 

"  There  arrived  at  a  ^eum  in  Bohemia,"  says  Veith,  "  a  beast 
which  soon  exhibited  signs  of  the  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  died  in 
consequence.  Those  animals  that  were  placed  next  to  it  soon 
became  diseased,  and  the  affection  successively  spread  from  one 
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to  the  Other  as  they  stood,  no  precaution  being  taken,  and  thus 
but  few  escaped.  A  small  number  were  cured,  but  they  had  after- 
wards to  be  sent  to  the  butchers  to  be  destroyed  on  account  of  it. 
Fortunately,  the  disease  confined  itself  to  this  stable ;  the  cattle 
of  the  village,  though  submitted  to  the  same  hygienic  regimen, 
and  exposed  to  the  same  general  influence,  remained  healthy. 
This  affection,  entirely  unknown,  had  never  been  observed  in  that 
district  within  the  memory  of  man,  neither  in  the  pastures  nor 
the  habitations ;  therefore  no  other  cause  could  be  assigned  but 
that  of  contagion  :  had  there  been  any  other,  it  would  have  spread 
more  generally." 

The  following  observations  are  by  Professor  Hertwig,  of  Ber« 
lin :  taken  isolately,  they  woidd  appear  conclusive,  but  they  are 
also  corroborated  by  a  number  of  other  facts  : — 

"  At  the  farm  of  Count  Hardenberg,  in  lichtenberg,  there  was 
a  herd  of  eighty  cows,  two  bulls,  and  about  ten  head  of  young 
stock.  For  two  years  previous  the  whole  had  been  perfectly 
healthy,  and  never  been  heard  to  cough.  They  were,  moreover, 
located  in  spacious  and  airy  stables,  being  only  sent  into  pasture 
during  the  summer  months,  and  then  brought  into  the  stables 
every  night.  The  pastures  were  on  elevated  situations,  either  na- 
tural or  artificial.  Morning  and  night  they  had  a  regular  allow- 
ance of  green  clover  or  grass  in  the  summer,  hay  in  the  autumn, 
and  during  winter  they  were  fed  on  the  residue  of  a  distillery,  to 
which  dry  provender  was  added,  all  being  under  the  care  of  a  super- 
intendent. In  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  February,  1827,  six 
cows  and  one  bull,  apparently  in  perfect  health,  were  bought  of  a 
strange  dealer  and  placed  in  the  stable.  The  bull  and  two  of  the 
cows  had  not  been  there  long  before  they  began  to  shew  symp- 
toms of  pleuro-pneumonia ;  one  cow  recovered,  the  other  died. 
In  the  b^inning  of  April  two  old  cows,  which  stood  next  to  the 
abovementioned,  were  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  died  from  the 
sixth  to  the  tenth  day  after  the  attack.  From  that  period  the 
cases  multiplied  so  quickly,  that,  at  the  end  of  July,  forty-seven 
cows  had  been  attacked,  and  thirty-three  out  of  that  number  had 
foUen  a  sacrifice. 

"  The  superintendent,  acting  on  the  opinion  of  some  veterinary 
surgeon  that  the  disease  was  not  contagious,  had  neglected  the 
sequestration  of  the  healthy  from  the  diseased  animals  during  the 
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first  fourteen  wcdcs ;  but  afterwards  it  was  strietly  enforced,  and  the 
disease  made  no  further  progress.  Hertwig,  having  at  this  time 
three  healthy  oowa  at  his  disposal,  resolved  to  place  them  in  the 
centre  of  the  infection. 

"  A  piebald  cow»  six  years  old.  coming  from  a  district  not 
known,  was  watched  from  the  beginning  of  April  until  the 
29th  of  May,  during  whidi  time  she  exhibited  all  the  external 
signs  of  perfect  health.  She  was  then  driven  to  Luhtaibei|^. 
a  league  and  a  half  from  Berlin,  during  6ne  dry  weather,  and 
placed  in  a  spacious  stable  between  two  diseased  cows,  in  whom 
the  pleuro-pneumonia  was  fully  developed,  and  had  existed  in  the 
febrile  stage  from  one  to  four  days  :  she  was  tied  up  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  partly  inhale  the  air  expired  by  her  two  neighbours. 
She  was  also  inoculated  with  the  mucous  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  of  another  cow,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  on 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  saliva  from  the  same 
animal  was  freely  applied  to  the  tongue,  and  two  setons,  dipped  in 
the  blood  taken  from  the  jugular,  were  inserted  on  the  left  side  of 
the  neck.  The  subject  of  this  experiment  was  allowed  no  other 
food  than  that  left  by  the  diseased  cows,  and  then  only  after  it 
had  been  impregnated  by  their  breath  and  saliva. 

"  On  the  Ist  of  June  one  of  the  two  cows  died.  The  body  was 
not  removed  for  twelve  hours  after,  and  her  place  was  immedi- 
ately filled  up  with  another  badly  diseased  cow.  Up  to  the  Ist  of 
July  nothing  remarkable  occurred  to  the  piebald  cow  :  the  appetite 
and  rumination  were  natural,  the  pulsations  were  48,  and  the  respi- 
ration 12  in  the  minute  ;  there  was  no  cough,  and  she  ga^tre  about 
eight  quarts  of  milk  a-day.  On  the  5th  of  July  she  went  to  pasture 
with  the  other  cows,  but  during  the  day  only ;  at  night  she  always 
occupied  her  place  between  the  two  diseased  cows.  On  the  1st  of 
July  she  was  placed  next  to  a  cow  highly  diseased,  and  which  died 
in  thirty-six  hours ;  after  which  she  was  removed  to  her  old  place. 

"  On  the  8th  of  July  there  appeared  a  hard  tumour  on  the 
neck,  where  the  setons  had  been  inoerted,  which  was  adhering 
to  the  skin  and  subjacent  muscles,  accompanied  with ^  much 
heat,  and  occupying  the  whole  inferior  region  of  the  neck,  ex- 
hibiting the  cicatrix  of  the  inoculation  in  its  centre.  By  the  1 1th 
the  tumour  had  acquired,  considerable  development,  but  without 
any  febrile  excitement  being  present. 
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On  the  12th,  loss  of  .appetite  was  pres^it,  with  dulness  and 
prostFation  of  stren^h,  ahernate  change  of  heat  and  coldness  of 
the  ridn,  &c.,  occasioDal  cough*  pulse  above  50,  and  respiration 
difficult  and  accelerated.  The  same  symptoms  were  observed  on 
the  foUowing  day,  and  she  died  on  the  19th  of  July. 

Autopma. — The  tumonr  on  the  neck  extended  from  the  point  of 
inocoktion  to  the  shoulder-bbde.  On  the  skin  being  removed, 
the  mnsdes  appeared  paler  than  natural,  except  those  which  were 
the  seat  of  the  tiune£sction  ;  the  colour  of  the  latter  being  darker, 
aa  well  on  the  surfiGbce  as  within  their  substance,  and  surrounded 
with  a  quantity  of  plastic  matter,  which  so  completely  enveloped 
the  fibres  that  this  texture  could  hardly  be  distinguished.  All 
this  mass  was  indurated,  and  ofiered  much  resistance  to  the  knife ; 
notwithstanding  whi^  the  muscles  were  easily  divided,  and  these 
presented  the  same  marbled  appearances  as  lungs  which  had  un- 
dergone the  disorganization  peculiar  to  the  pleuro-pneumonia  epi* 
zootica.  Nothing  remarkable  existed  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 
The  pleura  pufanonalis  was  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  covered  with 
a  thick  coat  of  plastic  matter  :  one-fourth  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs  presented  a  hard,  compact,  heavy 
mass,  marbled  externally  as  well  as  internally  ;  the  remainder  of 
the  lungs  was  nearly  normal :  the  whole  of  the  surface,  however, 
was  abundantly  covered  with  plastic  matter ;  the  pericardium  and 
diaphragm  were  in  the  same  state.  The  heart,  the  trachea,  the 
bronchial  tubes,  and  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  ap- 
peared healthy. 

A  second  cow,  four  years  old,  was  placed,  from  the  Ist  of 
July  to  the  30th  of  August,  exactly  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
preceding  one,  with  this  exception,  the  inoculations  were  not  had 
recourse  to.  At  this  date  (dOth  of  August)  she  exhibited  all  the 
symptoms  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  when  she  was  subjected  to  me- 
dical treatment,  and  recovered.  The  state,  of  convalescence,  how- 
ever, was  long,  and  the  loss  of  flesh  considerable  ;  but,  under  the 
influence  of  an  abundant  and  judicious  dieting,  she  at  length 
fiittened,  and  was  sold  on  the  29th  of  November  to  a  butcher. 
At  the  opening  of  the  body,  an  induration  of  about  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  inclosed  in  a  tough  membrane,  was  found  in  the 
left  lobe  of  the  lungR.     The  tissue  of  this  induration  resembled, 
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in  every  respect,  the  peculiar  alteration  effected  by  pleuro-pneu- 
monia. 

The  third  subject  of  experiment  was  a  cow  five  years  old  :  she 
was  placed  in  the  very  focus  of  infection  from  the  2lBt  of  June  to 
the  14th  of  July,  when  she  contracted  the  disease,  and,  being 
subjected  to  treatment,  she  recovered ;  but  the  attempt  at  fattening 
was  unsuccessful.  She  was  sold  on  the  30th  of  November  to  a 
butcher,  and  killed  on  the  next  day.  The  half  of  the  left  lobe  of 
the  lungs  was  found  hepatized  and  marbled. 

The  fourth  was  a  cow  eight  years  old,  on  which  the  disease  had 
no  effect,  although  placed  in  the  same  conditional  circumstances 
as  the  preceding  cases. 

The  following  observations,  added  to  the  foregoing  statement, 
will  be  another  proof  of  the  contagious  nature  of  the  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  epizootica.  Six  cows  and  a  bull  were  bought  of  the  same 
dealer  who  sold  the  former,  and  were  sent  into  the  pastures  of 
Count  Hardenberg,  at  Tempelberg  and  New  Hardenberg.  These 
seven  head  of  cattle  sojourned  at  Lichtenberg  till  the  20th  oi 
March,  and  from  thence  were  driven  to  their  destination.  Some 
days  after  their  arrival,  one  cow  presented  symptoms  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia, and  died  in  a  few  days.  Almost  directly  after  this, 
a  second  and  a  third  cow  contracted  the  same  disease,  and  these 
were  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the  lot.  Towards  the  middle 
of  April  one  case  appeared  among  the  old  stock  at  Tempelberg, 
which  stood  next  to  the  fresh  arrivals.  She  had  never  been 
affected  with  cough  or  any  other  symptom  of  disease  previously ; 
and  in  the  month  of  May  the  disease  extended  itself  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  stock  at  Tempelberg  and  New  Hardenberg.  In 
the  last  named  place  the  healthy  animals  were  separated  from 
the  diseased  ones  from  the  beginning,  ^d  from  that  time  the 
number  of  cases  diminished ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  June  the  disease  had  disappeared,  while  at  Tempelberg,  where 
no  precaution  was  taken,  the  disease  continued  until  the  month  of 
August. 

Convalescent  animals,  according  to  Ernst,  can  likewise  pro- 
pagate the  disease  by  contagion.  It  extended  in  this  manner  to 
several  districts,  where  no  other  cause  could  be  discovered.  A  fact 
reported  by  Gerlach  confirms  the  assertion  of  Ernst.     A  farmer 
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IKMsessing  thirty  head  of  cattle  placed  a  convalescent  ox  between 
two  heifers.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  cohabitation  they  were 
attacked  by  the  disease ;  the  ox  and  the  two  heifers  were  removed, 
and  the  stable  purified  by  means  of  chlorine,  and  no  new  cases 
occurred  in  it. 

The  whole  of  the  preceding  accoimts  evidently  prove  that  the 
pleuro-pneumonia  epizootica  is  contagions  ;  but  is  it  equally  trans- 
mitted by  immediate  contact  ?  Several  veterinary  surgeons  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is,  and  Tscheuliur  quotes  an  example : — ^A  Jew  pur- 
chased an  ox  which  he  placed  in  a  stable  containing  three  other 
beasts.  The  ox  had  been  there  only  a  few  days,  when  he  began 
to  cough,  and  he  died  on  the  twelfth  day  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 
A  few  days  elapsed  when  the  cow  which  stood  next  to  him 
became  diseased,  and  also  died ;  and  the  two  others  shared  the 
same  fate.  The  fEurrier  of  the  village  who  had  treated  these  cases 
came  frequently  in  contact  with  his  own  cows,  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  feeding,  and  they  all  contracted  the  disease,  and  died. 

Professor  Ddafond,  now  a  believer  in  contagion,  but  which  at 
first  he  doubted,  has  collected  such  a  number  of  facts,  as  have 
x^mpletely  convinced  him  of  the  contagious  nature  of  this  disease. 
He  has  classified  the  facts  which  he  has  reported,  and  which  prove 
that  the  disease  is  transmitted  both  in  the  stables  and  in  pas- 
tures, and  through  the  ofial  of  the  carcasses.  Other  observations 
confirm  the  infectious  properties  of  the  ofhl  of  the  carcasses  of 
i^iimals  that  have  died  of  this  epizootic.  Hermann,  veterinaire, 
Switzerland,  relates  a  case  of  an  ox  afiected  with  pneumonia, 
which  dropped  dead  as  he  was  led  to  the  common  watering-trough : 
the  other  cattle  smelled  him  as  they  passed  by ;  and  within  from 
six  to  eight  weeks  after  twelve  of  them  were  attacked  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia, and  from  that  time  the  disease  spread  and  invaded  the 
whole  district. 

M.  Vanderwattyne,  veterinary  surgeon  at  Bruges,  who  has 
been  kind  enough  to  communicate  several  cases  of  contagion  that 
he  observed  in  his  practice,  quotes  one  in  which  the  disease  was 
evidently  to  be  attributed  to  cadaverous  infection. 

From  1832  to  1833  the  pleuro-pneumonia  broke  out  among 
the  homed  cattle  of  M.  DeviUe,  distiller,  at  Eemeghem.  The 
same  year  it  also  attacked  successively  those  of  Hubert  van 
Roose,  Pierre  Delock,  Pierre   Vandenberghe,  P.  Hendryx,  the 
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widow  PluHppe  Viaeiie,  J.  Semiy8»  L.  Marque,  all  small  caltivBton 
adjacetkt  to  the  distillery.  Thecoiwtant  mutation  of  animals  ne- 
cessarily occasioned  by  tibese  kind  of  establishments,  and  which 
are  in  general  bought  in  ihe  pabMc  fairs  and  markets,  sufficiently 
explains  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  was  introduced  in  die 
large  stables  of  M.  Deville.  The  major  part  of  the  diseased  stock 
of  M.  DeriUe  was  sold  to  a  buti^er  at  Ostend.  On  one  occasion 
one  of  them  ^ras  unabk  to  continue  the  journey,  and  fell  near  the 
farm  of  a  cultivator,  Vergaauwen,  at  Snaesker.  The  butdier 
obtained  leave  from  the  farmer  to  transfer  the  beast  to  his  hsrm, 
where  it  was  slanghtefed  and  cut  np.  Somie  time  after  this  the 
pleuro-pneumonia  broke  out  among  the  cattle  of  Vergaauwen, 
and  he  lost  eleven  milch  cows,  the  best  part  of  his  young  stock ; 
nor  did  his  bulls  escape,  whidi  were  kept  in  a  separate  stable. 

Confined  as  it  formerly  was,  M.  Delafond  observes,  to  the 
mountainous  districts,  the  Vosges,  the  Jura,  the  Dauplmt^,  Pied^ 
mont,  Switzerland,  the  mountains  of  Italy,  and  particularly  to  th^ 
crtables  of  Paris  and  the  Banheu,  the  pleuro-pneumonia  has  for  the 
last  ten  years  extended  its^  to'tiie  plains  and  the  pastures.  Its 
extension  by  contagion,  however  slow,  goes  on  increasing :  it 
prevails  now  in  all  localities  where  the  mutation  of  animals  is 
frequent,  either  for  the  advantage  of  fottening,  the  secretion  of 
milk,  or  otherwise.  In  districts  where  breeding  is  the  object,  and 
consequently  changes  are  rare,  as  in  Basse  Normandy,  Bretagne 
(Littie),  Auvergne,  and  Limousin,  the  Mans  and  the  Vend^, 
cattle  have  up  to  the  present  time  remained  free  finom  pleuro- 
pneumonia. This  important  observation,  to  whidi  we  before 
alluded,  furnishes  us  with  a  strong  proof  of  contagion  which  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  test  in  1^32,  and  it  is  since  that 
period  that  our  conviction  has  been  confirmed.  Two  cultivatovB 
of  ShafFen,  a  village  near  Diest,  possessed  each  a  large  number  of 
cattie  :  the  mutations  by  buying  and  selling  were  frequent  with 
one  proprietor,  while,  on  the  contrary,  another  reared  his  own 
stock,  among  which  strange  cattle  were  never  introduced.  The 
epizootic  invaded  the  stables  of  the  first  named,  and  carried  off 
the  whole  of  his  stock,  which  he  renewed  three  times,  without 
being  able  to  get  clear  of  the  scourge.  He  then  resolved  to  pull 
down  the  stables  and  build  new  ones,  and  to  stock  them  with 
cattle  obtained  from  the-  «econd  cultivator :  from  that  time  the 
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diaeaae  oeaaed  its  mvages*  while  those  on  the  finnn  of  the  last 
named  had  escaped  it  altogether. 

In  die  neighbomiiood  of  Touraay  the  epizootic  only  pievmils 
among  those  who  buy  their  cattle  in  Flanders. 

At  Wateiioo  it  is  unknown  to  those  flEurmers  who  breed  their 
own  stock ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  prerails  among  those  who 
stock  their  farms  with  cattle  bought  at  fairs  and  markets,  though 
they  are  in  the  same  parish. 

It  is  a  well  known  fsict  that  it  is  in  Flanders  the  disease  has 
committed  the  greatest  devastations.  There  is  hardly  a  yiUage 
or  a  hamlet  where  it  has  not  had  its  victims.  With  one  exoep* 
tion,  however :  in  a  letter  I  received  from  M.  Vanaken,  veterinary 
surgeon  at  Zele,  he  informs  me  that,  on  the  kit  bank  of  the 
Escant,  there  is  a  hamlet  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Termonde, 
named  Sint  Onulfsbrock,  containing  about  twenty  fieurms,  where 
the  importation  of  fresh  cattle  is  of  rare  occurrence,  but  wh^e  all 
the  predisposing  causes,  such  as  narrow,  low,  and  ill-ventilated 
stables,  acrimonious  and  sour  provender,  want  of  litter,  and  ire<- 
quent  inundations,  exist ;  notwithstanding  which  there  has  not 
appeared  the  least  trace  of  the  epizootic,  while  it  has  committed 
sad  ravages  in  all  the  adjacent  localities.  This  foot  adds  fresh 
strength  to  its  being  contagious. 

In  the  British  Isles,  where  the  importation  <^  cattle  is  prohi- 
bited, the  pleuro*pneumonia  is  up  to  the  present  time  unknown*. 

[To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number.] 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND  EXTRACTS. 

A  Sinking  of  thr  Spins — Sciatica,  and  diseasbd  and  imper- 

FORATB  GaLL-BlADDER,  IN  A  CoW. 

By  Mr.  W.  A.  Cartwright,  M,R,C.V,S.,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

Dear  Sir, — ^As  some  little  return  for  the  pleasure  I  have  had  in 
reading  the  Journal  of  the  "  Veterinary  Medical  Association,"  I 
have  sent  you  the  accompanying  case,  as  an  iUustration  of  rheu- 

•  This  was  written  before  the  alteration  in  the  Tariff.  Whether  the  disease 
has  been  since  introduced,  and  by  that  means,  might  be  a  subject  worthy  of 
inveslii^tion. — TranMlaior. 
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matic  affections,  and  a  cause  of  malformation  of  the  pelvis  in  a 
patient  belonging  to  your  department. 

Sincerely  wishing  you  success  in  your  arduous  and  highly  im- 
portant undertaking,  and  hoping  you  and  your  colleagues  are  in 
perfect  health, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your's,  most  respectfully. 

J.  B,  Simonds,  Esq, 

In  the  month  of  April  1844,  a  six-year  old  cow,  half  bred, 
belonging  to  Mr.  R.  D.  Smith,  of  Blacoe,  calved  and  did  well 
after  it.  About  July  of  the  same  year  she  was  taken  ill,  having, 
as  they  said,  "  a  thorough  cold,"  from  standing,  with  others,  in 
the  canal.  There  was  a  general  stiffness  of  the  whole  frame,  but 
the  principal  symptom  was  lameness  in  the  off  fore  leg,  and  a 
quivering  of  the  muscles  about  the  shoulder ;  but  as  no  foul 
or  other  disease  could  be  detected  to  account  for  the  lameness,  it 
was  therefore  attributed  to  rheumatism.  I  was  not  in  attendance 
on  the  case,  but  am  informed  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
she  became  pretty  well  again  from  the  curative  means  adopted. 

In  the  month  of  August  she  was  again  taken  ill  and  lame,  but 
this  time  the  attack  was  in  the  off  hind  leg.  There  was  much 
quivering,  with  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremity, 
especially  on  touching  the  parts,  or  by  leaning  against  her  whUst 
she  was  being  milked ;  she  had  also  great  difficulty  in  rising  up 
when  she  was  down.  From  this  time  her  lameness  moved  about 
from  one  hind  leg  to  the  other,  and  there  was  a  general  stiffness 
in  the  hinder  parts,  with  quivering  of  the  muscles  situated  there. 
About  this  period  also  she  began  to  sink  in  her  loins.  Her 
general  health  and  appetite,  however,  appeared  good,  and  she 
milked  almost  as  well  as  any  of  the  cows  on  the  farm. 

She  was  treated  upon  the  hydropathic  system,  having  wet  cold 
bags  thrown  over  her  until  profuse  perspiration  had  existed  for  a 
length  of  time,  after  which  stimulating  liniments  were  applied,  and 
her  clothing  gradually  taken  off.  By  this  treatment  she  got  much 
better  again,  but  soon  after  she  had  a  relapse,  from  which  she 
never  recovered. 

On  the  16th  September,  1S44,  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time. 
She  was  grazing  heartily  in  the  fidd,  and  looked  very  lively.     I 
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was  especially  called  in  to  aee  her  in  consequence  of  the  great 
depression  or  falling  in  of  the  spine  exactly  opposite  the  hips. 
When  she  was  purchased  she  was  a  remarkahly  straight  cow  along 
the  hack  to  the  tail,  and  remained  so  until  August  last,  when  she 
gradually  sank  in  the  loins  to  the  state  I  now  found  her  in.  Her 
sacrum  and  hind  parts  stood  considerably  higher  than  across  her 
loins.  There  was  a  gradual  sinking  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar 
vertebrae,  until  we  came  to  the  union  of  the  last  lumbar  with  the 
sacmm,  at  which  place  it  formed  a  very  striking  contrast  of  de- 
pression to  the  sudden  projection  of  the  sacrum,  which  was  four 
or  five  inches  higher  than  the  former.  I  also  observed  that  the 
off  hip  was  much  enlarged.  Upon  pointing  this  out,  the  owner 
said  he  could  often  hear  a  grating  or  cracking  of  the  bones  about 
the  hips  when  she  moved. 

In  consequence  of  her  getting  gradually  worse,  and  her  symp- 
toms of  weakness  and  debility  likewise  increasing,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  have  her  destroyed.  She  seemed  to  get  worse  the 
heavier  she  became  in  calf ;  and  as  she  had  nearly  four  months 
to  go,  there  seemed  to  be  but  little  chance  of  her  survivmg; 
indeed  we  believed  that  she  would  be  quite  unable  to  rise  even  with 
assistance,  and  which  she  could  barely  do  now.  We  therefore 
on  this  day,  the  13th  January,  1845,  had  her  killed. 

Examination. — On  removing  the  abdominal  viscera,  we  were 
particularly  struck  with  the  appearance  and  small  size  of  the  gall- 
bladder. It  was  about  the  length,  and  almost  the  shape,  of  a 
tolerably  sized  horse-ball,  but  more  irregular  in  form.  I  tried  to 
force  its  contents  out,  but  could  not :  I  then  cut  it  away  from  the 
liver,  and  again  tried  to  empty  it  of  its  contents  by  squeezing  it, 
but  could  not  force  a  drop  of  bile  out.  I  then  laid  it  open,  and 
found  it  contained  about  an  ounce  of  dark-coloured  fluid,  with  a 
little  coagulum  in  it,  similar  to  urine  voided,  by  a  cow  that  has 
black-water,  but  it  had  not  the  least  appearance  of  bile.  I  could 
not  detect  any  opening  out  of  it.  The  inner  membrane  was 
coated  here  and  there  with  particles  of  ossific  matter.  It  was  the 
smallest  gall-bladder  I  ever  saw  in  the  cow,  and  I  should  say, 
most  positively,  that  no  bile  could  get  into  it.  The  thickness  of 
its  coats  was  about  as  usual,  but  they  were  materially  altered  in 
texture.     The  liver  was  next  cut  into.     It  was  of  a  firm  consist- 
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enoe  and  of  a  dark  brown  cc^onr;  but  there  was  not -the  least 
appearance  of  bile  to  be  seen  in  it :  it  was  small  and  flat. 

The  stomachs  were  healthy,  and  digestion  appeared  to  be  going 
on  well  in  the  intestines.  There  was  not  the  least  constipation  of 
the  bowels  present. 

I  had  the  lumbar  vertebrae  and  pelvis  sent  home  for  closer  exa- 
mination, and  the  following  appearances  were  observed : — 

Hip  Joints, — ^When  separating  the  pelvis  from  the  hind  extre- 
mities, I  was  aware  that  there  was  disease  in  the  joints,  but  I  had 
no  idea  to  what  extent  it  had  gone. 

Off  Hip, — In  the  centre  of  the  acetabulom  there  was  an 
immense  cavity,  an  inch  wide,  and  nearly  an  inch  deeper  than 
natural,  and  which  would  hold  a  walnut.  From  this  cavity,  both 
superiorly  and  inferiorly,  there  was  a  breach,  at  least  an  inch 
wide,  extending  into  the  walls  of  the  acetabulum,  but  which  was  not 
very  deep.  In  some  places  these  cavities  were  covered  with  extra- 
vasated  blood ;  in  others  the  bone  was  uncovered  and  carious,  but 
the  greater  part  was  covered  with  a  white  fibrous  membrane.  The 
upper  articulating  surfietce  of  the  acetabulum  (towards  the  sacro-sci- 
atic  notch)  was  in  a  healthy  state,  and  formed  a  great  contrast  to 
the  other  parts.  It  was  much  diseased  where  the  ligamentum  teres 
is  inserted,  of  which  I  saw  scarcely  any  remains.  There  was  great 
thickening  around  the  joints,  and  the  parts  were  very  vascular. 

Near  Hip, — The  whole  of  the  centre,  and  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  acetabulum  on  this  side,  was  totally  void  of  its  cartilaginous 
covering,  instead  c^  which  the  centre,  for  an  inch  in  diameter, 
had  a  smooth,  hard,  and  polished  surface  of  bone,  from  fric- 
tion. For  three  parts  of  the  circumference  of  this  central  portion 
of  bone,  there  was  a  distinct  narrow  demarcation,  fiUed  up  with  a 
fibro-cartilaginous  substance.  In  other  places  of  the  diseased 
bone  there  were  several  deep,  rough,  carious  cavities,  partially 
lined  with  extravasated  blood  or  fibrous  membrane. 

At  the  superior  part  of  the  acetabulum  there  was  a  similar  por- 
tion of  sound  cartilage  as  in  the  off- hip  joint.  The  superficial 
extent  of  disease  in  this  joint  was  quite  as  great  as  in  the  other, 
but  ulceration  had  not  gone  to  such  a  depth. 

The  apices  of  the  articulatory  surfaces  of  the  heads  of  the  femoral 
bones  were  very  much  flattened  and  worn  away,  where  they  had 
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been  in  f^position  with  the  diseased  warheeA  of  the  cotyloid  cavi- 
ties. The  near  one  ¥raa  not  at  all  carkras,  but  it  was  smooth,  flat, 
and  as  if  it  had  been  polished.  The  other  was  also  flat,  bnt  con- 
siderably diseased. 

Within  the  pel^ds,  and  exactly  opposite  the  cotyloid  cavities, 
there  was,  on  the  ofi^  side,  an  oesific  tomour  the  size  of  a  man's 
fist,  but  that  on  the  near  side  was  not  quite  so  large. 

Hie  space  within  the  pelvis,  between  the  two  tumours,  was 
only  two  inches ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  cow,  had  she 
gone  her  full  period  of  utero-gestation,  would  have  been  able  to 
calve,  in  consequence  of  this  malformation ;  which,  no  doubt, 
would  have  been  considerably  larger  by  that  time,  as  she  had 
three  or  four  months  to  go. 

There  was  also  serious  disease  taking  place  on  the  articulatory 
surface  of  the  head  of  the  radius  on  the  off  side. 

At  the  union  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  with  the  sacrum  the 
articulations  were  in  some  places  rough  and  abraded,  and  the 
capsular  ligaments  contained  but  little  synovia.  There  were  also 
sulci  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  synovia.  I  did  not  lay  open 
the  spinal  canal,  as  I  wished  to  preserve  the  parts  entire. 

Ohservatums. — On  first  seeing  this  cow,  I  was  inclined  to  attri- 
bute her  stiflness  and  lameness  behind  to  the  great  depression  of 
the  spine.  My  opinion  now  is,  that  it  was  from  first  to  last  a 
decided  case  of  rheumatism,  brought  on,  as  the  owner  sus- 
pected, from  standing  in  the  canal,  or  from  some  atmospheric 
influence. 

However  some  may  doubt  the  existence  of  sciatica,  or  rheu- 
matic affections  of  the  joints,  in  our  patients,  I  think  this  case 
must  convince  the  most  sceptical  person  on  the  subject.  Most 
likely  the  spine  was  also  afifected.  The  prolonged  and  excru- 
ciating pain  that  this  poor  animal  must  have  suflered,  I  can  well 
imagine  from  my  own  experience  of  the  disease ;  and  so  will  any 
one  that  has  had  an  acute  attack  of  rheumatism. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  had  the  bones  of  the  pelvis 
boiled ;  and  one  would  almost  think,  from  the  general  appearance 
of  the  parts  about  the  hip -joints,  that  there  had  been  a  fracture 
on  each  side.  If  there  has,  I  still  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
original  disease  was  rheumatism,  which  might  have  caused  a 
deposit  of  soft  ossific  matter  about  the  joints. 

TOI*.  I.  H  H 
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A  forcing  up  of  the  tipper  part  of  the  bones  of  the  h^  (being 
diseased),  perhaps,  may  account  for  the  nnosual  height  of  the 
sacrum,  and  the  apparent  depression  of  the  loins. 

It  would  have  surprised  any  one  how  well  she  widked  about 
just  prior  to  her  death,  and,  indeed,  all  along. 


Casks  of  supposed  Poisoning  of  thrbb   Sturks  bt  common 

Salt. 

By  Mr.  J.  J.  HuoHiM,  M.R.C.V.8,,  LongUm,  SU^ordMre. 

On  the  30th  December  I  was  hurriedly  summoned  to  Sideway 
farm.  On  my  arrival  there  I  found  two  sturks  very  ill,  and  one 
dead.  Mr.  G.  had  purchased  these  animals,  and  others,  to  the 
number  of  fourteen,  at  a  fair  held  at  some  little  distance ;  and  when 
they  reached  home,  he  perceived  that  they  were  affected  with  some 
trifling  disease  of  the  skin  which  caused  considerable  itching. 
To  remove  this,  he  ordered  the  bailiflT  to  drench  each  of  them  with 
a  quantity  of  salt  and  water.  He  drenched  three  of  the  lot,  and 
then  fortunately  stopped,  for  the  one  that  had  the  first  dose  was 
perceived  to  be  very  ill.  I  arrived  soon  after,  but  he  was  dead ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  another  died. 

The  symptoms  in  the  remaining  one  were — pulse  140,  and  flut- 
tering ;  respiration  nearly  80  per  minute ;  violent  spasmodic  muscu- 
lar paroxysms  about  every  five  minutes ;  mucous  membranes  pale ; 
horns  and  mouth  cold ;  peculiar  prominence  and  brightness  of  the 
eye,  indicating  extreme  pain  and  excitement;  frequent  eructa- 
tions ;  head  turned  upon  the  side  at  intervals  ;  trismus,  and  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities.  I  imme- 
diately opened  the  jugular  vein,  abstracted  a  large  quantity  of 
blood,  and  administered  what  oil  there  was  in  the  house.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  more  urgent  symptoms  seemed  to  be  alleviated ;  the 
horns  and  mouth  became  warm,  and  the  mucous  membranes  in- 
jected. The  symptoms  recurring,  I  again  detracted  blood,  but  to 
no  purpose,  for  another  violent  spasmodic  attack  supervened,  and 
death  closed  the  scene  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  time 
of  drenching. 

Examination  immediately  after  Death. — All  the  viscera  healthy, 
except  the  stomach,  which  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of 
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iBgesta.  The  limng  membrane  <^  the  rumen,  reticulum,  and  ma- 
nipki»,  wa»  aeparabfe  ik'om  the  subjacent  tissues  with  the  greatest 
fiuility.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  abomasum  was  beautifiiUy 
ecchymosed,  the  spots  varying  in  siae  from  a  sixpence  to  a  mustard 
seed.  There  were  also  two  small  points  of  ulceration.  I  examined 
analirticaUy  a  portion  of  the  solution  and  also  of  tiie  salt,  but 
could  not  detect  a  particle  of  any  thing  beyond  what  we  find  asso- 
ciated with  our  common  salt,  such  as  the  chloride  of  calcium,  &c. 
I  also  examined  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  could  detect 
nothing  injurious  beyond  the  salt.  There  is  no  cause  of  death 
that  I  can  satiafiactorily  assign,  except  it  be  that  the  salt  was  given 
in  a  state  of  suspension  before  it  was  actually  dissolved  ;  and  the 
well  known  sympathy  which  exists  between  the  integument  and 
mucous  membranes,  especially  in  skin  diseases.  This  view  is  further 
corroborated  by  the  fact  of  what  inflammation  there  was  being 
petechial.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  man  desisted  at  the  time  he 
did,  otherwise  the  whole  of  them  might  have  been  sacrificed.  I 
ftncied  at  first  that  some  portion  of  the  solution  might  have  made 
its  way  into  the  trachea,  but,  on  examination,  I  found  such  was  not 
the  case. 


Poisoning  or  Calvbs  bt  thb  Aspidium  Lobatum,  or  close- 

LXAVBn  PRICKLT  ShIBLD  FbRN. 

I  WAS  sent  for,  on  the  6th  August  1844,  to  Park  Hall  farm,  to 
examine  five  yearling  calves  that  had  died  suddenly,  and  two 
others  that  were  nearly  dead.  They  had  been  feeding  on  some 
very  hilly  land,  and,  owing  to  the  long- continued  drought,  there 
was  a  great  deficiency  of  grass.  There  was,  however,  a  large 
quantity  of  the  above  plant  growing  luxuriantly  where  they  were 
pastured,  and  these  calves,  labouring,  probably,  under  some  little 
irritation  of  the  digestive  organs,  arising  from  a  scarcity  of  water, 
had  eaten  a  quantity  of  this  fern. 

The  symptoms  were,  great  excitement  of  the  circulatory  system  ; 
profuse  discharge  of  saliva;  urine  frequently  voided »  and  in  small 
quantities ;  faeces  consisting  of  little  more  than  mucus  at  first, 
but  ultimately  becoming  bloody  and  foetid ;  the  alvine  evacuations 
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caused  intense  pain ;  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  muscles,  &c. 
The  treatment  I  adopted  consisted  in  the  administration  of  a  dif- 
fusible stimulant,  combined  with  opium  and  linseed  oil ;  but  death 
soon  terminated  their  sufierings. 

Post-mortem  exmnination  presented  the  stomachs  full  of  dry 
vegetable  matter ;  the  lining  membrane  easily  separable  from  the 
subjacent  tissues  and  ecchymosed  in  patches,  the  centre  of  many 
being  ulcerated.  The  ingesta  consisted  of  this  fern  principally. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  and  bladder  was  intensely 
inflamed,  and.  in  many  parts  of  the  former  half  masticated  leaves 
of  fern  were  found  sticking.  Had  these  animals  partaken  of 
even  a  larger  quantity  of  this  plant  mixed  with  a  sufficiency  of 
ordinary  herbage,  they  would  probably  have  been  unafiected 
by  it. 


Thb  singular  Effects  produced  on  the  Horse  bt  Eating  of 

Wheat. 

By  Mr.  T.  M.  Leech.  M.R,C,V,S, 

While  residing  at  Great  Yeldham,  Essex,  my  attention  was 
directed  to  two  cases,  in  which  the  effects  produced  by  wheat 
upon  the  horse  were  most  marked.  The  history  of  the  cases  is 
as  follows  : — A  horse  was  sent  down  to  the  infirmary  to  be  ex- 
amined for  lameness  in  the  off  hind  leg.  Judging,  from  the  pe- 
culiar action,  its  seat  to  be  the  foot,  I  had  the  shoe  taken  off  and 
the  sole  well  thinned,  but  I  could  find  nothing  to  account  for  the 
severe  lameness  and  evident  pain  the  animal  was  suffering.  Dur- 
ing my  examination  the  horse  dunged,  and  my  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  semi-fluid  state  of  the  feces,  in  which  were  numerous 
grains  of  wheat.  On  feeling  the  pulse,  I  found  it  to  be  beating 
between  80  and  90  in  the  minute,  and  very  full ;  the  breathing 
also  was  much  accelerated.  I  detracted  blood  to  the  amount  of 
six  quarts,  and  gave  one  ounce  of  aloes  in  a  soft  ball,  and  ordered 
a  mash  diet,  notwithstanding  the  faecal  matter  was  soft.  After  the 
bleeding,  the  animal  seemed  considerably  relieved  ;  so  much  so, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  walk  home,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  with 
.Hcurcely  any  lameness,  and  ultimately  got  well. 
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The  next  case  likewise  occurred  on  the  same  farm,  bnt  proved 
more  troublepome,  as  the  sequel  will  tell.  Some  time  near 
the  dose  of  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  we  were  called  up  to 
the  farm  to  a  colt,  which,  to  use  their  expression,  was  "  stuck 
fast,"  and  could  not  move  at  all.  On  our  arrival,  we  found  the 
odt  to  be,  as  the  man  had  informed  us,  obstinately  standing  in  one 
position.  Fanc3m[ig  this  animal  was  suffering  from  the  same  cause 
as  the  other,  we  emptied  the  rectum  by  the  hand,  and  found  the 
fsecea  completely  studded  with  wheat.  The  following  were  the 
symptoms  evinced  by  the  animal : — Pulse  120,  and  full ;  breathing 
greatly  accelerated,  say  30  in  the  minute  ;  considerable  injection 
of  the  visible  mucous  membranes ;  ears,  feet,  and  legs,  warm, 
bat  not  hot ;  the  egesta  in  a  natural  state,  except  that  it  contained 
wheat.  The  treatment  adopted  that  night  was,  bleeding  from 
the  jugular  to  the  amount  of  seven  quarts,  and  the  administration 
of  a  dose  of  aloes,  accompanied  with  back -raking  and  injections 
of  tepid  water.  On  the  next  morning  the  animal  evinced  the 
following  symptoms  : — ^Pulse  100,  and  very  small ;  breathing  still 
much  accelerated ;  boweb  not  acted  upon  in  the  least,  and  he 
obstinately  stands  in  one  position  ;  mucous  membranes  highly  in- 
jected ;  ears  cold,  and  hkewise  the  legs.  A  mustard  embrocation 
was  applied  to  the  sides  and  chest,  which  had  a  most  remarkable 
efiect,  for  up  to  this  time  the  animal  could  not  be  made  to  alter 
his  position ;  but  now  he  began  to  pace  round  his  box,  and  the 
circulation  by  this  means  became  considerably  increased  in  tone, 
as  was  also  the  breathing  in  frequency  :  during  this  state  of  ex- 
citement he  was  bled  from  the  brachial  veins  until  syncope  took 
place,  and  he  fell.  After  this  had  passed  off,  the  following  draught 
was  exhibited  :  oleum  lini  Oiss,  spt.  sether.  nit.  Jij ;  the  rectum 
was  emptied,  and  clysters  ordered  to  be  repeatedly  thrown  up. 
The  medicine  not  having  operated  by  the  evening,  hnd  the  colt 
having  resumed  his  standing  position,  while  as  yet  but  little  had 
been  gained  from  the  treatment  adopted,  another  pint  of  linseed 
eil  was  given,  the  clysters  ordered  to  be  continued,  and  several 
quarts  of  gruel  were  homed  down,  the  animal  not  having  eaten 
any  thing  since  the  attack.  The  next  morning  the  breathing  and 
pulse  were  considerably  reduced  in  frequency,  and  the  colt  seemed 
somewhat  better  ;  but  now  his  feet  became  very  hot  and  tender, 
aj*  if  he  was  labouring  under  laminitis.     In  his  present  state  it 
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waft  impossible  to  vemove  the  shoes ;  he  was,  therefore,  bled  from 
the  plantar  vessels,  whieh  seemed  to  give  coneideraUe  relief.  Oit 
the  foUbwing  morning  the  medicine  began  to  opecate;  he  was 
now  ordered  thick  gruel,  and  any  lihing  he  would  eait,  and  he  ate 
a  little  bran  and  chaff  with  elover-hay  vnd  some  grass.  To  all 
appearance  he  is  much  better,  and  we  have  now  hopes  of  his 
recovery ;  but  his  pulse  still  keeps  up,  and  his  breathing  is  also 
quick.  The  following  ball  was  given  every  three  hours  :  $>  ext. 
beUadonna  5b8»  pot.  nit.  "^ea.  On  the  following  day,  the  purging 
not  being  abated,  we  gave  opium  in  5^  doses  every  three  hours, 
until  he  took  six  doses.  Next  day : — ^We  were  now  enabled  to  re- 
move the  shoes,  and  the  cdt  appeared  much  better,  having  eaten 
pretty  freely,  and  partaken  of  thick  gruel.  The  fteces  also  have  be- 
come altered  in  character,  being  more  consolidated.  Nothing  more 
was  ordered  to-day.  The  colt  now  gradually  improved  under 
good  nursing,  and  the  perseverance  of  the  extract  of  belladonna 
in  conjunction  with  small  doses  of  the  nitrate  potassa,  until  his. 
health  became  re-established. 

Remarks* — It  is  a  strange  and  unaccountable  disease  whidi  afiects* 
the  horse  after  eating  wheat,  and  many  are  the  opinions  advanced 
with  regard  to  its  supposed  modus  operandi.  It  may  be  re- 
quinte  to  pass  them  in  review,  with  such  remarks  as  they  may 
give  rise  to.  Some  persons  say  that  the  gprain,  when  in  t^e  sto- 
mach, is  subjected  to  tiie  influence  of  heat  and  moisture,  and 
there  undergoes  a  change  analogous  to  fermentation ;  and  as  a 
consequence,  of  this,  it  produces  inflammation  of  that  viscus,  and, 
by  a  metastasis  of  the  inflammation,  tiie  feet  become  affected  with 
laminitis :  this  theory,  I  confess,  is  a  very  plausible  one,  but  I 
cannot  concur  with  its  advocates.  It  is  not  my  opinion  that  any 
fermentation  whatever  takes  place,  and,  even  if  it  did,  what  could 
we  expect  from  the  disengagement  of  some  carbonic  add  gas,  and 
the  formation  of  little  alcohol  (for  these  are  the  products  of  the 
first  change  during  the  fermentative  process)  ?  Neither  have  we 
tfliose  symptoms  evinced  which  we  might  anticipate  from  the  ad- 
ministration either  of  the  former,  which  acts  as  a  sedative,  or  oi 
the  latter,  which  is  a  stimulant.  Again ;  have  we  not  a  disease  to 
which  ruminants  are  liable,  commonly  called  "  hoven,"  and  which 
is  owing  to  a  disengagement  of  gaseous  compounds  from  the  food 
undergoing  that  change  which  is  called  fermentation  in  the  rumen. 
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or  first  oompaitment  of  the  digestive  organs  ?  But  have  we  in  this 
disease  any  symptoms  simSar  to  those  evinced  by  the  horse  when 
Jabooring  wder  the  effects  of  wheat,  and  whidi  would  warrant  as 
to  conclude  that  it  was  brought  about  by  the  peculiar  change 
that  takes  place  when  vegetable  matter  is  exposed  to  heat  and 
moisture  ? 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  these  effects  are  produced  by 
the  grain  becoming  increased  in  bulk  in  the  stomach,  thus  pressing 
that  viscus  against  the  diaphragm,  and  causing  inflammation  of 
Che  lungs,  while  that  of  the  feet  follows  as  a  secondary  effect  of 
the  pneumonic  inflammation.  This  opinion  I  deem  unworthy  of 
further  notice. 

I  think,  after  consideration,  either  of  the  above-named  cannot 
be  considered  as  the  way  in  which  wheat  produces  its  peculiar 
action  on  the  horse,  yet  the  way  in  which  it  acts  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  state.  I  may,  however,  venture  to  oonjecture  that  the  grain 
undergoes  a  change  somewhat  similar  to  what  rye  does  when  it  be- 
comes ergotized ;  when  some  peculiar  and  active  principle  becomes 
developed  besides  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol ;  that  this  principle 
acts  on  the  nervous  system ;  and  in  consequence  the  circulation 
and  respiration  become  deranged,  infiammaticm  supervenes,  and 
the  feet  suflSer  from  metastasis,  similar  to  what  often  takes  place 
in  sin^ile  inflammatioa  of  the  lungs.  But  the  reason  why  this 
active  principle  should  affect  the  system  in  this  particular  manner 
can  no  more  be  assigned,  than  that  the  ergot  of  rye  possesses  a 
gped&c  action  over  the  uterus,  or  that  aloes  should  purge. 


Cask  op  Faraltsis  buccbssfullt  tbeatbh  with  Strychnia 

and  countbr- irritants. 

By  Mr.  T.  Tatlor,  M.R.C.V.8.,  Derby. 
My  patient  was  a  grey  colt,  four  years  old,  the  property  of 
the  Midland  Counties  Railway  Company.  I  was  requested  to 
attend  in  great  haste,  the  messenger  stating  that  he  was  fearful 
I  should  find  him  dead.  On  my  arrival,  I  found  the  horse  in  a 
state  of  profuse  perspiration,  nnable  to  move  without  assistance, 
and,  when  made  to  do  so,  he  suddenly  drew  up  his  legs,  and  if  not 
supported  would  have  faUen :  the  whole  length  of  liie  off  side 
was  completely  paralyzed  ;  the  lips  were  also  drawn  on  one  side ; 
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the  ears  fallen  od  the  neck ;  the  eye  retracted  within  the  orbit,  and, 
on  pricking  him  with  a  pin  on  the  off  side,  very  little  sensation 
was  evinced.  Pulse  80,  and  oppressed ;  respiration  not  much 
disturbed. 

I  took  six  quarts  of  blood  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  gave  the 
following  draught : — 

^  Aloes  5ix 
Opii  5i88* 
Ordered  constant  fomentations  to  the  back  and  loins.     I  saw  him 
again  in  five  hours,  and  found  the  pulse  70,  and  not  so  much 
oppressed.     I  then  gave  the  following  ball,  with  directions  for  its 
being  repeated  every  four  hours : — 

9)  Camphor,  '^ss 

Pot.  Antim.  Tart.  '^fM 
Nitr.  Pot.  Sij. 
Placed  a  warm  sheepskin  over  the  loins,  and  directed  tiie  diet  to 
consist  of  gruel  and  mashes. 

On  the  second  day  the  animal  was  very  ill,  indeed  in  such  a  state 
as  to  dissipate  all  hopes  of  recovery.  No  faeces  were  passed ;  and 
for  the  three  following  days  he  was  unable  to  void  any  in  conse- 
quence of  the  paralytic  state  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intes- 
tines,  although  oleaginous  purgatives  were  freely  administered. 

6th  day. — No  change  for  the  better,  except  that  the  fteces  are  in 
a  semifluid  state.  Pulse  60 ;  the  fever  balls  to  be  given  as  before 
ordered,  and  allowed  a  small  quantity  of  scalded  hay  with  gruel. 

1th  day. — Purg^  freely ;  the  paralysis  remains  the  same,  but 
the  febrile  excitement  is  allayed.  Discontinue  the  sheepskin, 
blister  the  back  the  whole  length  of  the  spine,  and  give  the 
following  ball  night  and  morning : — 

Jfe.  Strychnia,  gr.  j. 
Pulv.  Zingib. 
Pulv.  Gentian,  aa  5iv. 
8M  day. — Increased  the  strychnia  1  gr.  each  dose ;  the  symptoms 
remaining  the  same. 

dth  day, — Bowels  rather  inclined  to  become  constipated.  Gave  a 
laxative  combined  with  the  strychnia,  which  I  gradually  increased 
till  the  animal  took  half  a  scruple  daily,  and  continued  it  for  three 
weeks.  During  this  period  the  symptoms  gradually  disappeared, 
and  the  animal  is  now  quite  well. 
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To  the  Editors  of  "  Thr  Vktbrinart  Rbcord/'  &c. 

Gentlemen, — Having  read  with  very  great  interest  the  first 
and  second  Numbers  of  your  new  periodical,  "  Thb  Vbtsrinart 
Rbcord/'  &c.,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  my  high  opinion 
of  its  merits.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  valuable  addition  to  veterinary 
periodical  literature,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  seeing  it  in  a  short 
time  among  the  leading  veterinary  journals  of  Europe,  if  it  be 
only  carried  out  in  the  same  spirit  that  it  has  commenced ;  its  con- 
tents being  interesting,  varied,  and  valuable. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Litt  when  he  states,  that  it  is  the  duty,  and 
ought  to  be  the  pride,  of  every  practical  veterinarian  to  contribute 
his  quota  to  the  general  stock,  from  which  all  may  glean  something 
interesting  or  advantageous  ;  for  I  feel  quite  certain,  that  if  vete- 
rinary practitioners  generally  would  carry  out  the  system  of  openly 
and  freely  contributing  an  account  of  any  rare  and  interesting 
cases  they  may  meet  with  in  their  private  or  general  practice, 
accompanied  with  their  opinions  of  such  cases,  they  would  esta- 
blish, in  a  very  short  time,  that  unity  among  practitioners  which 
is  of  such  great  advantage  to  any  fraternity  or  profession, 
and  especially  to  the  veterinary  profession.  I  for  one  feel  quite 
anxious  to  contribute  my  mite,  however  humble  or  uninteresting 
it  may  be.  I  therefore  take  the  Uberty  of  forwarding  to  you  the 
foDowing  hastily  thrown  together  remarks,  and,  if  you  deem  them 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  invaluable  "  Rbcobd,"  they  are  at  your 
service. 

On  Gonorrhcba  in  Cattlb. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  there  are  many  very  troublesome 
and  sometimes  serious  diseases  which  are  common  and  of  almost 
every-day  occurrence,  yet  they  are  scarcely  ever  mentioned  in  the 
highest  and  most  respectable  veterinary  works  of  the  day.  I  have 
chosen  one  of  these  diseases  for  the  subject  of  the  following  paper. 
Gonorrhcea  in  homed  cattle  is  commonly  known  in  this  county 
by  the  name  of  bull-bum,  or  clap.  I  do  not  contribute  this  be- 
cause there  is  any  thing  rare  or  uncQjoamon  in  the  disease,  but  from 
knowing  that  it  sometimes  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  and  is  very 
troublesome  to  get  rid  of;  and  occasionally  it  seriously  affects 
the  farmer,  the  dairyman,  or  the  breeder  of  horned  stock  ;  and  also 
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from  having  had  of  late  a  great  number  of  caaes  of  it  in  my  private 
practice.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  thing 
having  been  advanced  respecting  it  either  in  the  standard  or  pe- 
riodical veterinary  works  lately  published ;  and  in  the  justly  cele- 
brated and  interesting  volumes  on  Cattle  written  by  Youatt, 
Spooner,  and  others,  the  above  named  disease  is,  I  believe,  never 
mentioned  by  them. 

Gonorrhoea,  bull-bum,  or  clap,  in  homed  cattle,  is  a  local  disease 
afiecting  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  parts  of  generation,  in  either 
male  or  female.  I  have  frequently  met  with  it  in  two  forms, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  and  the  reasons  hereafter  to  be 
given,  I  will  designate  simple  gonorrhoea  and  virulent  gonorrhoea. 
Simple  gonorrhoea  makes  its  appearance  in  the  female  (more  fre- 
quently in  the  young  than  the  old)  about  four  or  five  days  after 
copulation,  and  is  known  by  the  following  symptoms : — ^unhealthy 
feel  of  the  skin,  arched  back,  diminution  of  the  secretion  of  milk, 
shaking  and  whisking  the  tail  about  after  voiding  urine,  redness 
and  fulness  of  the  parts  of  generation,  and  a  puriform  discharge 
from  the  vagina.  In  the  male  I  have  known  this  form  of  the  dis- 
ease make  its  appearance  in  three  days  after  copulation.  It  is 
known  in  the  male  by  the  following  symptoms  : — swelling  and 
redness  of  the  prepuce,  or  sheath ;  a  continual  discharge  of  matter 
from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  generative  organs,  with  evident 
indications  of  great  pain  after  voiding  urine. 

The  .causes  of  simple  gonorrhoea,  in  my  humble  opinion,  are  the 
following : — ^the  hot,  inflamed,  and  irritated  state  of  the  system,  of 
either  the  male  or  the  female  (but  more  frequently  the  female),  at 
the  time  of  copulation,  and  which  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  beast 
running  a  long  distance  before  getting  to  a  bull,  bellowing  and 
roaring  all  the  way ;  or  the  animal  may  be  naturally  over-hot  at 
the  time :  consequently  the  blood  is  in  an  over-heated  state ;  and 
when  the  semen  of  the  male  (which  is  naturally  of  a^  stimulating 
nature)  faUs  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  vagina  of  the  female 
while  in  this  overheated  and  irritated  state,  it  sets  up  a  slight 
inflammation  of  the  parts,  causing  a  purulent  discharge  from 
them,  which  is  infectious.  I  have  known  innumerable  cases  of 
this  kind  of  gonorrhoea  make  their  appearance  in  the  cow  after 
copulation,  and  the  bull  by  which  she  had  been  served  never 
shewing  the  least  symptom  of  the  disease  ;  but  if  a  bull  has  had 
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connexion  with  a  cow  that  ia  labouring  under  this  the  first  form 
of  gonorrhoea,  he  will  be  immediately  affected  with  the  more  acute 
form  of  the  disease,  which  I  have  before  designated  virulent 
gonorrhoea,  because  it  is  the  result  of  a  connexion  with  a  diseased 
cow.  The  first  form  of  the  disease  may  make  its  appearance 
in  either  bull  or  cow  after  copulation,  when  both  bull  and  cow 
were  in  an  healthy  state  previous  to  the  act  of  copulation  ;  con- 
sequently, when  either  a  healthy  male  or  female  come«  in  contact 
with  a  diseased  male  or  female  in  the  act  of  copulation,  the  ve- 
nereal poison  is  communicated  from  the  infected  animal  to  the 
healthy  one,  which  poison,  if  applied  to  the  mucous  surfaces,  pro- 
duces inflammation  and  ulceration,  forming  a  sore  which  is  similar 
in  every  respect  to  the  true  venereal  chancre  of  the  human  sub- 
ject. The  symptoms  of  this  form  of  the  disease  are  similar  at  the 
commencement  to  simple  gonorrhoea,  or  the  first  form  ;  but  as  the 
disease  progresses  they  become  aggravated  and  are  more  intense. 
Initonmation  first  shews  itself  in  the  organs  of  generation,  and,  if 
the  mucous  surfaces  be  now  minutely  examined,  they  will  be 
found  to  be  covered  with  small  red  pimples,  which  in  a  few 
days  become  larger,  and,  bursting  suddenly,  form  deep-seated 
ulcers,  which,  if  on  the  penis  of  the  male,  often  prove  a  very  serious 
afiiiir ;  for  if  not  stopped,  two  or  three  of  these  ulcers  will  run  into 
one,  and  in  some  cases  the  penis  will  be  partially  destroyed  by 
them.  When  the  disease  has  arrived  at  this  stage,  the  animal 
voids  his  urine  with  great  pain,  in  small  quantities  and  by  jerks, 
like  water  from  a  syringe  :  the  prepuce  becomes  ulcerated  to  an 
alarming  degree,  the  testicles  are  swollen,  and  on  compressing 
them  the  beast  gives  indications  of  extreme  suffering.  The  venereal 
poison  now  begins  to  be  taken  up  into  the  absorbent  glands,  pro- 
ducing a  bubo^  and  from  this  being  conveyed  into  the  circulation, 
fiatal  results  most  commonly  follow ;  but  by  a  timely  application  of 
proper  remedial  means  these  may  be  prevented. 

The  treatment  I  have  found  from  practical  experience  to  be  the 
best,  and  I  have  now  tried  it  for  a  number  of  years,  is  the  fol- 
lowing : — If  called  to  a  cow  that  is  thus  affected,  I  examine  the 
diseased  parts,  and  ascertain  whether  it  is  the  first  or  second  form 
of  gonorrhoea ;  and  if  it  be  a  case  of  simple  gonorrhoea,  I  administer 
a  saline  purgative,  combining  with  it  the  nitrate  and  carbonate  of 
potash.  I  then  order  the  vagina  to  be  well  washed  with  the  fol- 
lowing lotion  two  or  three  times  a-day  : — ^  Cupri  sulphat.  Jij, 
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Plumbi  acetat.  Jiij,  Aquae  Css,  misce ;  the  sulphate  of  lead  formed 
being  separated  by  a  filter.  If  the  symptoms  are  not  removed  in 
about  three  or  four  days,  I  order  the  draught  to  be  repeated ;  but 
this  is  very  seldom  necessary,  for  the  disease  soon  yields  if  at- 
tacked in  time.  If  the  disease  shews  itself  in  a  male,  I  order  the 
same  kind  of  medicine  and  the  like  lotion  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sheath  by  means  of  a  syringe  twice  or  thrice  a-day  ;  I  also  detract 
a  little  blood.  In  the  male  I  repeat  the  purgative  draught  for 
three  days  following,  and  continue  the  use  of  the  lotion  until  the 
discharge  ceases. 

.  When  called  to  a  case  of  virulent  gonorrhoea,  if  a  female,  I 
generally  find  the  same  treatment  to  answer  very  well  with  the 
addition  of  venesection  ;  but  if  the  patient  happens  to  be  a  male, 
then  comes  the  most  difiicult  part  of  the  business.  As  soon  as  I 
have  ascertained  the  fiact  that  he  is  labouring  under  this,  the  se- 
cond form  of  the  disease,  which  I  easily  can  by  the  degree  of  in- 
flammation and  the  ulceration  of  the  parts  afiected,  I  have  recourse 
to  blood-letting  to  syncope ;  and  in  about  half  an  hour  after  I 
exhibit  the  abovementioned  draught.  I  nezt^^cause  the  animal 
to  be  cast  and  placed  on  his  back,  the  penis  to  be  carefully  drawn 
out  of  the  sheath  and  fomented  with  warm  water  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  then  well  washed  with  the  astringent  lotion.  I  repeat 
the  draught,  fomentations,  and  dressings,  for  five  or  six  mornings, 
gradually  diminishing  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  until 
I  discontinue  it  altogether.  If  the  ulcers  do  not  seem  to  heal  by 
the  lotion,  I  touch  them  with  hydrochloric  acid  once  or  twice, 
and  this  generally  proves  efifectuai.  I  continue  the  use  of  the  lo- 
tion for  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  and  commonly  I  find  the  disease 
to  yield.  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  the  practitioner 
should  be  very  careful  when  dressing  the  ulcers,  for  the  matter 
from  them  will  affect  the  human  skin  as  well  as  that  of  the 
brute.  I  will  also  here  state  that  I  have  found  the  best  results  to 
follow  the  repeated  exhibition  of  the  carbonate  of  potash,  given 
in  small  doses,  in  long  protracted  and  stubborn  cases  of  virulent 
gonorrhcea. 

I  beg  to  remain.  Sirs, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Pendleton,  near  Manchester.  Jamks  H.  Shknton. 
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On  the  Betel  Nut. 


In  a  commmiication  received  from  Mr.  W.  Kent,  he  states  that 
the  betel  nut,  advocated  by  Mr.  Hagger,  of  the  Hon.  Ekst  India 
Company's  service,  as  a  vermifiige  for  the  horse,  is  not,  as  by 
some  botanical  writers  thought,  obtained  from  the  piper-betel, 
but  is  the  fruit  of  the  areca-indica,  from  which  two  kinds  of  cate- 
chu are  extracted,— -one  called  aUtacamboo  and  the  other  cashcutti. 
The  word  catechu,  in  the  Japanese  language,  signifies  hUe,  a  tree; 
and  chu,  juice.  The  natives  make  a  preparation  composed  of  this 
extract,  the  leaves  of  the  piper-betel,  which  are  very  juicy,  and  a 
peculiar  kind  of  lime :  this  mixture  is  generally  formed  into  thick 
cakes,  like  nuts  flattened,  and  is  by  them  called  "  betel." 

The  fruit  of  the  areca-indica  is  also  sometimes  spht,  and  then 
enveloped  in  a  leaf  of  the  piper-betel,  as  we  cover  almonds  with 
sugar.  And  this,  like  the  other  composition,  is  chewed  or  sucked ; 
and,  from -the  general  use  of  the  areca  in  one  or  the  other  of 
these  ways,  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  betel-nut.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  act  as  a  tonic  and  an  astringent. 


Instances  in  Old  Writers  of  Ossification  of  the  Buain. 

Antonio  Vallisnibri  has  written  a  treatise  upon  this  subject, 
which  he  calls  "  Considerazioni  ed  Esperienze  intomo  al  creduto 
cervello  di  Hue  impietrito,  vivente  ancor  TAnimale,  presentato 
dal'  Signr.  Vemy  all'  Academia  Real  di  Parigi;"  4to,  Padov., 
1710.  In  this  treatise  the  author  states  that  ossifications  (or,  as 
he  calls  them,  petrifactions)  of  the  brain  were  not  so  uncommon 
as  they  were  supposed  to  be.  He  mentions  an  ossified  brain  found 
at  Modena,  and  one  sent  to  him  as  a  present  from  Ferrara.  A 
third  he  saw  at  Venice,  in  the  possession  of  M.  Teta.  A  fourth  at 
Bologna,  in  the  museum  of  Aldrovandus.  At  Padua,  a  well- 
attested  case  is  described  as  occurring  in  the  ox,  and  a  preparation 
of  which  was  preserved  in  the  monastery  of  Justina.  Of  the  first 
and  fourth  of  these  cases  Vallisnieri  has  given  representations. 
He  minutely  details  the  appearances  presented  in  another  case 
which  was  furnished  to  him  by  a  butcher  at  Modena,  and  in  which 
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the  osaific  matter  was  about  half  the  size  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
weighed  fourteen  ounces.  But  the  particular  case  to  which  the 
title  of  Vallisnieri's  book  aUudes,  according  to  Haller  (Bibliotheca 
Anatomica,  torn,  i,  p.  792),  was  not  a  true  ossification  of  the  cere- 
brum, but  an  exostosis.  Swedenborg,  also,  mentions  an  ossified 
brain  found  in  Sweden,  and  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Bromel^ 
lius,  and  which  is  treated  of  in  the  Acta  Upsaliensia, 


The  Changes  produced  on  Starch  during  Digestion. 
By  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson,  Glasgow, 

As  starch,  or  substances  aUied  to  it,  constitutes  the  basis  of  the 
food  of  many  of  the  animals  that  come  under  the  care  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon,  the  following  experiments  will  not  be  read 
without  interest : — 

"  As  it  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  importance  in  the  investigation 
of  the  changes  occurring  in  the  stomach  during  digestion,  in  order 
to  prevent  complication  of  the  phsenomena,  that  the  food  should 
be  as  simple  as  possible,  I  have  chosen  for  the  experiments  about 
to  be  detailed  cases  in  which  animals  were  fed  on  vegetable  food 
alone.  In  general,  the  species  of  food  selected  was  porridge,  or 
a  mixture  of  oatmeal  and  water  well  boiled.  In  such  experiments 
as  I  have  seen  detailed,  in  reference  to  the  free  acid  of  the 
stomach,  there  appears  to  have  been  too  little  attention  paid  to  the 
possible  results  which  might  arise  from  a  difiPerence  in  the  nature 
of  the  food :  thus  the  products  of  the  digestion  of  starch  we  should 
naturally  expect  to  be  di&rent  from  those  of  the  digestion  of 
animal  fibrin  or  albumen,  since  we  know  that  lactic  acid  can  be 
produced  by  a  modification  of  starch,  although  the  same  change 
does  not  attend  the  decomposition  of  the  animal  substances  enu- 
merated. For  example,  in  the  preparation  of  starch  an  acid 
liquor  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  vessels  in  whidi  the  starch  is 
digested,  and  in  the  formation  of  sowans  from  oat-husks  and 
water  by  steeping,  an  acid  liquor  is  developed — ^in  both  instances  a 
consequence  of  the  production  of  lactic  acid  at  the  expense* of 
starch ;  while  in  the  German  dish,  saurkraut,  the  same  acid  is 
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generated. by  an  analogous  action.  I  do  not  at  present  intend  to 
disciiM  the  nature  of  the  acid  which  presents  itself  in  the  stomach 
during  the  digestion  of  animal  food,  but  simply  to  detaO  the 
results  of  a  series  of  experiments  upon  the  changes  produced  on 
vegetable  food  and  starch  during  digestion.  I  shall  merely  content 
myself  with  stating,  that  I  have  never  found  a  volatile  acid  in  the 
stomachs  of  animals  which  were  digesting  animal  food  alone, 
while  in  these  cases  I  have  invariably  found  an  acid  to  be  present 
which  was  fixed  at  the  temperature  of  212^,  and  even  considerably 
higher. 

"  The  nature  of  the  acid  developed  during  the  digestion  of  Starch, — 
It  does  not  appear  an  invariable  rule  that  an  acid  reaction  should 
always  characterise  the  tiquid  present  in  the  stomach  during 
digestion,  as  appears  from  the  foUowing  experiment : — On  the 
1 1th  of  July  1844,  the  different  stomachs  of  a  sheep  killed  twenty- 
four  hours  after  partaking  of  grass,  contained  between  two  and  three 
pounds  of  finely-divided  green  matter,  exhibiting  a  pulpy  consist- 
ence»  but  being  entirely  destitute  of  either  an  acid  or  alkaline 
reaction.  The  pulpy  masses  were  tested  in  each  of  the  stomachs 
with  the  same  negative  result,  and  they  were  afterwards  mixed 
together,  diluted  with  distilled  water,  and  filtered,  but  still  without 
producing  any  effect  on  litmus  paper.  Experience  teaches  us, 
that,  to  determine  the  presence  of  a  volatile  acid  in  the  stomach, 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
difirillation  is  performed ;  since  if  the  heat  of  an  open  fire  is  apphed 
to  the  retort,  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid 
will  be  found  in  the  liquid  contained  in  the  receiver  by  the  addi- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  following  experiment  affords  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  this  position,  and  it  might  be  strengthened.  If 
necessary,  by  the  results  obtained  by  other  experimenters.  The 
contents  of  the  stomach  of  a  dog  which  had  been  fed  on  porridge 
made  of  oatmeal  and  water,  and  which  afforded  an  acid  reaction 
with  litmus  paper,  were  mixed  with  distilled  water,  and  filtered. 
On  exposing  the  distilled  liquor  to  the  heat  of  an  open  fire  in  a 
retort,  a  fluid  passed  over,  possessing  an  acid  reaction,  and  be- 
coming opalescent  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  without  this  appearance  in  contact  with  nitric  acid ;  a 
result  plainly  indicative  of  the  presence  of  chlorine  in  some  form 
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in  the  liquor  of  the  receiver,  but,  as  appeared  by  the  subseqaent 
inquiries,  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  muriate  of  ammonia 
must  have  been  carried  over  by  the  vapour  of  water  in  consequence 
of  the  excess  of  heat. 

"  To  determine  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  therefore,  the  presence 
of  a  volatile  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  distil  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
stomach  in  a  water-bath.  With  this  consideration  in  view,  the 
following  experiment  was  made  : — ^June  1844,  a  pig  was  fed  on 
potatoes  and  greens,  and  was  killed  in  half  an  hour  after  the  food 
was  swallowed.  The  stomach  was  sUt  open,  and  as  much  of  the 
fluid  contents  as  possible  were  poured  off;  the  solid  contents  were 
then  digested  in  cold  distilled  water.  Both  fluids  were  filtered  and 
mixed,  each,  previous  to  being  united,  being  found  to  exhibit  an 
acid  reaction  with  litmus  infusion.  To  ascertain  whether  the  state- 
ment made  by  a  French  physiolog^t  (Blondlot)  is  correct, — viz., 
that  the  acid  of  the  stomach  cannot  be  saturated  with  chalk,— hi 
quantity  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime  was  prepared  by  dissolving 
Irish  limestone  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitating  a  small  portion 
of  phosphate  of  lime  and  iron  which  it  contains  with  caustic  am- 
monia, and  then  throwing  down  the  lime  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  collecting  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  washing  it  well  with 
distilled  water,  and  heating  it  to  redness  in  a  platinum  crucible. 
An  excess  of  this  chalk  was  then  added  to  the  filtered  fluid  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  mixture  was  allowed  to  remain  for  twenty-four 
hours,  disturbed  only  by  frequent  agitation.  It  was  then  filtered, 
and  found  to  have  been  completely  neutralized.  Having  <^en 
repeated  this  experiment  on  various  specimens  of  gastric  fluid  with 
the  same  effect,  I  can  only  account  for  the  different  result  obtained 
by  Blondlot,  by  supposing  that  he  had  attempted  to  complete  his 
neutralization  of  the  fluid  while  it  was  in  a  heated  state ;  and  that 
possibly,  if  acetic  or  lactic  acids  were  present,  these  acids  might 
resist  neutralization  at  an  elevated  temperature,  since  it  has  been 
found  by  manufacturers  of  pyroligneous  acid  that  they  cannot 
succeed  in  forming  a  neutral  acetate  of  lime  at  a  temperature 
approaching  that  of  the  boiling-point  by  chalk  alone,  but  that 
they  require  to  add  milk  of  lime  in  order  to  overcome  the  acid 
reaction.  Blondlot  has  deduced  the  inference  from  his  eiqie- 
riment,  that  the  stomach  owes  its  acid  reaction  to  the  presence  of 
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ftn  acid  phosphate  of  lime  ;  but  as  the  experiments  now  detailed 
do  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  French  physiologist,  it  is  soffi- 
eientlj  obrions  that  they  do  not  support  him  in  his  conclusions. 

"  Being  thus  foiled  in  corroborating  the  deduction  of  Blondlot> 
that  phosphoric  is  the  free  acid  of  the  stomach,  it  was  requisite  to 
look  out  for  another  source  of  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  fluid :  it 
was  therefore  necessary  to  test  the  muriatic  or  hydrochloric  acid 
theory,  as  propounded  by  the  sagacity  of  Dr.  Prout.  (See  PAt- 
hsopAieal  Magazine,  S.  2,  vol.  iv,  pp.  3  and  120.) 

"The  contents  of  the  stomach  of  a  pig,  which  had  been  fed  on 
porridge  two  hours  before  being  killed,  were  mixed  with  cold  dis- 
tilled water,  and  filtered^  Six  ounces  of  this  fluid,  which  was  quite 
dear  and  limpid,  were  introduced  into  a  retort,  and  distilled  in  a 
water-bath.  The  distillation  occupied  several  hours ;  three  ounces 
of  fluid  were  distilled  over,  which  possessed  the  peculiar  smeU  of 
such  fluids,  and  reddened  infusion  of  litmus  slightly.  The  three 
ounces  of  fluid  remaining  in  the  retort  had  a  strongly  acid  reaction, 
and  gave  no  appearance  of  acetic  acid  on  the  addition  of  chloride 
of  iron.  From  twelve  ounces  of  another  portion  of  the  same  gastric 
fluid  four  ounces  of  fluid  were  distilled  over  by  the  heat  of  the 
water-bath,  which  presented  the  same  characters  as  those  of  the 
distilled  fluid  just  described ;  but  in  neither  instance  could  a  trace 
of  hydrochloric  acid  be  detected  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

"  With  the  hquor  remaining  in  the  retort,  three  experiments  were 
made  to  determine  the  possible  amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  preceding  experiment  did  not  serve  as 
evidence  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  its  presence.  Three  equal 
portions  of  the  fluid  were  measured  out,  to  the  extent  of  two  fluid 
ounces  in  each  portion. 

"  1 .  To  the  first  portion  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  added 
until  a  precipitate  ceased  to  fall ;  pure  nitric  acid  was  then  mixed 
with  the  liquid,  and  the  temperature  raised  to  the  boiling  point. 
The  precipitate  was  filtered,  washed,  and  weighed. 

"  2.  The  second  portion  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  ignited ; 
the  residue  was  dissolved  in  water  and  precipitated  by  nitrate  of 
sflver,  the  solution  being  acidulated  with  nitric  acid  and  brought 
to  the  boiling  point. 

"  3.  The  third  portion  was  exactly  neutralized  with  caustic  potash, 

VOL.  I.  K    K 
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evaporated,  and  ignited ;  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
solation  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

"  The  results  of  these  experiments  are  indicated  in  the  following 
table  in  grains : — 

w,n«,.im««f-  Weight  of  Weight  of  Weight  of 

BxperlmentB.         chloride  of  Silver.  Chlorine.  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

1.  _         7.81         —         1.95         —         2.00 

2.  —         7.17        —         1.79        —         1.84 

3.  _         7.97        _         1.99         —         2.04 

The  atomic  weights  here  employed  are  Dr.  Thomson's  : — 

Oxygen  =1. 

Hydrogen  =  .125 

Chlorine  =4^ 

SUver  =lSi 

**  The  correspondence  between  the  first  and  third  experiments 
shews  that  in  the  first  no  organic  substance  had  been  m  union  with 
the  silver,  which  was  precipitated  by  chlorine  alone,  and  that  there 
is  no  evidence  from  these  results  of  free  muriatic  acid  being  present. 
The  conclusion  is  the  reverse,  since,  if  any  free  muriatic  acid  had 
been  neutralized  by  the  potash,  the  third  experiment  ought  to  have 
given  an  inferior  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver,  because  the  sal- 
ammoniac  ought  to  have  been  sublimed.  The  potash  which  was 
added,  I  conceive,  in  the  third  experiment,  united  with  an  organic 
acid :  the  salt  formed  was  decomposed  by  the  incineration,  and 
the  potash  united  to  the  chlorine  previously  in  union  with  ammo- 
nia ;  for  that  sal-ammoniac  or  a  volatile  muriate  was  present  is 
proved  by  the  second  result. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Prout,  by  similar  experiments,  drew 
the  conclusion,  that  free  hydrochloric  acid  was  present  in  the 
stomach.  That  distinguished  chemist,  however,  omitted  the  first 
experiment  which  I  have  described.  Indeed,  he  could  not  have 
made  it  successfully  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  operated, 
because  the  gastric  juice  in  his  experiments  was  not  exposed-to  a 
heat  that  could  coagulate  and  separate  the  albuminous  matters, 
which  would  then  have  combined  with  the  oxide  of  silver,  and 
have  complicated  the  result.  In  the  gastric  juice  employed  in  the 
preceding  researches,  however,  nothing  was  present  but  soluble 
starch  or  dextrin  and  sugar,  which  formed  obviously  no  compounds 
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with  silver,  insoluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, in  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Front,  who  determined  the  total 
amount  of  chlorine  in  the  gastric  fluid  by  supersaturating  with 
potash,  igniting  and  precipitating  with  nitrate  of  silver,  that  he  had 
formed  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  would  precipitate  cyanide  of 
silver  along  with  the  chloride,  unless  the  precaution  were  taken 
not  merely  to  add  nitric  acid,  but  to  hoil  the  solution  after  the 
addition  of  the  acid,  since  cyanide  of  silver  is  insoluble,  or  at  least 
not  wholly  decomposed  by  cold  nitric  acid.  I  ofler  this  eiqilana- 
tion,  originally  proposed  by  Lenret  and  Lassaigne,  because,  from 
my  knowledge  of  Dr.  Prout,  I  am  quite  certain  his  experiments 
were  most  accurately  made.  Indeed,  the  testimony  of  all  suc- 
ceeding experimenters  who  have  obtained  the  same  results  is  suffi- 
cient to  establish  his  accuracy  without  the  addition  of  any  con- 
firmation on  my  part.  It  is  even  possible  that,  in  cases  where  the 
food  is  different,  the  acid  may  be  of  the  nature  described  by  Dr. 
Prout. 

"  The  experiments  which  have  been  detailed  seem  to  demonstrate 
that  no  free  hydrochloric  acid  existed  in  the  stomach  of  the  animal 
under  the  circumstances  described,  since  no  acid  could  be  distilled 
over  at  a  temperature  greatly  above  that  at  which  this  acid  boils 
when  sufficiently  concentrated,  while  the  fluid  in  the  retort  became 
more  intensely  acid  in  proportion  as  the  distillation  proceeded.  A 
portion  of  the  liquid  from  the  retort  was  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  heated  to  a  temperature  exceeding  300°  without  giving  out 
add  fiunes ;  the  residue  was  digested  in  water,  and  still  retained 
an  acid  reaction.  The  solution  of  this  residue  was  easily  satu- 
rated by  carbonate  of  lime,  and  was  not  precipitated  by  chloride 
of  calcium,  indicating  the  absence  of  biphosphate  of  lime  (contrary 
to  the  views  of  Blondlot)  and  likewise  of  free  solphuric  acid. 

"  In  another  experiment  the  gastric  juice  was  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness in  the  water-bath,  and  treated  with  alcohol  and  oxide  of  zinc 
with  the  necessary  precautions :  prismatic  crystals  were  obtained 
corresponding  with  lactate  of  zinc,  but  in  too  minute  quantity  to 
admit  of  analysis,  the  only  demonstrative  argument.  The  preceding 
experiments  appear  to  shew,  however,  that  the  free  acid  of  the 
stomach,  in  the  digestion  of  vegetable  matter,  at  least,  of  all  the 
known  acids,  alone  corresponds  with  the  lactic.  To  determine 
the  nature  of  the  volatile  acid,  which,  however,  appears  to  be 
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present  always  in  minute  quantity,  a  portion  of  gastric  fluid  was 
distilled,  and  the  product  was  obtained  in  three  distinct  receivers. 
Their  characters,  as  detennined  by  infusion  of  htmus,  were  as 
follow : — 

lafotioD  of  Utmai. 

l8t  product  of  distillaticm  J    ,    oz..  bright-red  colour, 
amounted  to >  ^  ^ 

2d      „     Ij^  oz.|  paler  than  preceding. 

3d      „     1    oz.,  slight  red  colour. 

"  From  these  observations,  it  would  therefore  appear  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  volatile  acid  was  carried  over  at  first,  and  that 
as  the  distillation  proceeded  its  amount  in  the  retort  graduaUy 
diminished,  indicating  that  the  acidity  was  not  due  to  the  deoom* 
position  of  lactic  acid  or  its  eduction  by  the  vapour,  but  rather  to 
the  presence  of  acetic  acid.  The  quantity  present  was,  however, 
trifling,  since  the  distilled  product  of  a  large  amount  of  gastric  fluid 
could  never  be  detected  in  a  state  of  eflervescence  on  the  addition 
of  carbonate  of  soda. 

"  Dextrin  and  Soluble  Starch  found  in  the  Stomach  in  theDtges^ 
tion  of  Starch. — I  have  already  stated,  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
paper,  that  I  was  unable  to  detect  any  traces  of  starch  in  the  serum 
of  the  blood ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  return  to  the  stomach, 
and  to  observe  the  chemical  changes  to  which  the  starch  was 
subjected  in  that  viscus.  When  an  animal  is  fed  on  porridge,  if 
water  be  added  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  the  mixture  well- 
stirred  and  then  allowed  to  stand  at  rest,  the  supernatant  liquor 
produces  a  blue  colour  with  tincture  of  iodine ;  but  if  the  liquid 
be  filtered,  the  colour  obtained  by  mixing  the  solution  of  iodine 
with  the  filtered  liquor  is  red,  indicative  of  the  presence  of  dextrin, 
or  one  of  the  varieties  of  soluble  starch.  I  have  sometimes  founds 
however,  that  starch  has  existed  in  solution  in  the  gastric  fluid 
even  when  neither  a  blue  nor  a  red  colour  was  indicated  by  iodine. 
This  substance  I  have  isolated  by  boiling  the  gastric  fluid  in  order 
to  coagulate  the  albumen,  evaporating  to  dryness  in  the  water-bath, 
and  then  removing  the  sugar  and  oil  by  means  of  alcohol.  The 
substance  thus  obtained  gave  no  decided  indications  with  tincture 
of  iodine  previous  to  isolation  when  dissolved  in  water,  and  there- 
fore corresponds  with  that  variety  of  soluble  starch  which  has 
frequently  been  described  by  chemical  writers.     It   appeared  a 
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point  of  some  importance  to  ascertain  whether  the  transition  of 
starch  into  dextrin  takes  place  at  once  in  the  stomach,  or  whether 
the  change  commences  before  the  food  is  swallowed.  I  accordingly 
prepared  a  quantity  of  porridge  by  boiling  it  for  upwards  of  half 
an  hour  with  distilled  water,  and  on  filtering  it  I  obtained  distinct 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  dextrin  in  the  filtered  Uquid.  It  may 
perhaps,  therefore,  be  legitimate  to  infer  that  one  of  the  important 
purposes  to  be  acquired  by  cooking  starch  is  to  facilitate  its  con- 
version into  soluble  dextrin,  and  that  other  form  of  soluble  starch 
already  described ;  and  hence  the  importance  of  the  boiling  being 
continued  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  when  some  of  the  harder 
species  of  amylaceous  food,  as  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  are  used  as 
articles  of  diet,  and  especially  when  they  are  administered  to  the 
delicate  stomachs  of  the  sick. 

"  The  soluble  starch  was  separated  in  the  manner  already  de- 
tailed, and  was  found  to  possess  the  following  constitution  when 
subjected  to  organic  analysis : — 

7.29  grains  gave  9.86  CO 

7.11      „         „     9.54  C0« 
13.93      „         „     7.97  HO 

7.29      „         „     4.05  HO 

7.11      „         „     4.03  HO 
'*  The  result  of  these  analyses  per  cent,  is  as  follows : — 

Ut.  2d.  3d. 

Carbon  36.88  36.59 

Hydrogen 6.31  6.17  6.29 

Oxygen 56.95  57.12 

"  This  composition  does  not  agree  with  that  of  starch,  except 
with  wheat  starch,  in  the  carbon  before  that  substance  has  been 
dried ;  but,  according  to  the  analyses  of  Prout,  the  hydrogen  in 
wheat  starch  is  greater  in  amount  than  in  the  present  case.  The 
c»rbon  in  the  substance  under  consideration  agrees  with  that  of 
sngar  of  starch,  but  the  hydrogen  is  much  inferior;  and  the 
three  experiments  detailed  agree  so  closely  in  reference  to  the 
hydrogen,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
results,  more  especially  as  the  last  analysis  was  made  with  oxide 
of  copper  and  chlorate  of  potash,  and  the  matter  subjected  to 
analysis  appeared  to  be  completely  burned.  The  substance  appears 
to  have  possessed  some  intermediate  characters  between  those  of 
sugar  and  starch.''  Philosophical  Magazine, 
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On  the  Advantage  of  Rbducino  thb  Food  of  Animals  before 

giving  it. 

By  A.  Gtde. 

Two  horses  in  good  health,  in  daily  work,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  equal  in  size  and  age,  were  selected  for  the  experiment. 
They  were  each  allowed  5  lbs.  of  oats  (42  lbs.  per  bushel),  and  a 
sufficiency  of  good  hay,  of  which  they  consumed  about  1 7  lbs.  per 
diem  each  horse.  The  only  difference  in  the  feeding  consisted  in 
one  horse  having  the  oats  thoroughly  crushed,  and  the  other  being 
allowed  the  oats  uncrushed.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  above 
mode  of  feeding  the  solid  excrements  of  each  horse  were  exa- 
mined. 100  parts  of  the  dung  from  the  horse  fed  on  crushed 
oats  were  found  to  be  deprived  of  all  the  nutritious  matter  con- 
tained in  the  food,  and  to  consist  of  woody  fibre,  mixed  with  the 
animal  secretions  and  some  salts ;  while  100  parts  of  the  dung 
from  the  horse  fed  on  uncrushed  oats  were  found  to  contain  1*4 
per  cent,  of  nutritive  matter,  consisting  of  starch  and  gluten, 
which  had  not  been  acted  on  by  the  stomach,  mixed  with  the  or- 
dinary constituents  of  the  solid  excrements  of  the  animal — this 
arising  from  the  inability  of  the  horse  to  perform  perfect  mastica- 
tion, and  must  vary  with  circumstances,  such  as  age  and  rapidity 
of  feeding.  The  same  horses  were  then  fed  with  cut  and  uncut 
food,  consisting  of  hay  cut  into  chaff,  and  hay  uncut.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  third  day  the  excrements  were  examined,  but  no 
chemical  difference  in  their  composition  was  detected :  the  food 
in  both  instances  was  found  to  be  equally  exhausted  of  its  nutritive 
matter.  The  shorter  period  occupied  by  the  horse  in  filling  its 
stomach,  and  consequently  greater  amount  of  rest  obtained,  and 
the  means  of  mixing  food  and  preventing  waste  by  cutting  it  into 
chaff,  require  no  observation  from  me,  but  will  be  material  points 
in  this  mode  of  feeding. 

Agricultural  Giusette, 
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A  New  Spbcibs  of  Calculus  found  in  the  Kidneys  and 

Ureters  of  a  Bitch. 

By  M.  Lassaionb,  H.A,V*M,A. 

The  author  of  this  memoir  published  in  the  "  Journal  de  Chi- 
mie  MMicale  for  1828,  a  detail  of  the  analyses  of  various  urinary 
concretions  occurring  in  the  dog.  He  shewed  that  many  of  these 
were  analogous  in  composition  to  those  found  in  the  human  blad- 
der ;  and  inferred  from  thence  a  manifest  conformity  as  regards 
the  different  functions  of  man  and  certain  of  the  lower  animals  of 
similar  organization.  The  remarkable  feature  in  the  present  re- 
search is,  that  the  calculus  consisted  of  two  organic  principles, 
one  belonging  exclusively  to  the  products  of  the  renal  or  urinary 
secretion,  the  other  only  met  with  heretofore  as  a  secretion  of  the 
liver.  He  has,  therefore,  very  properly  called  it  urino^hiliary  cal- 
culus. This  fact,  which  seems  unique  in  the  history  of  concre- 
tions,  merits  the  attention  both  of  the  medical  practitioner  and  of 
the  physiologist. 

The  animal  which  formed  the  subject  of  this  observation  wsus  a 
bitch  of  large  size,  a  sort  of  buU  mastifF,  which  died  in  the  hospital 
of  the  school  at  Alfbrt,  from  dropsy. 

The  cadaveric  inspection  was  made  by  M.  Prudhomme,  who 
discovered  in  the  kidneys,  the  ureters,  and  the  bladder,  a  consider- 
able number  of  small  calculi,  very  irregular  in  shape,  of  a  beautiful 
grass-green  colour.  Among  other  changes,  it  was  remarked  that 
the  renal  substance  presented  a  faint  yellowish  tint :  the  liver  con- 
tained in  its  texture  little  whitish  granxdations  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  small  well-defined  cysts,  of  the  bigness  of  a  pea,  filled 
with  a  soft  matter  of  a  greyirii  green,  formed  of  half  coagulated 
albumen,  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  green  principle  of  the  bile, 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  Kme. 

A  portion  of  these  calculi  was  carefully  dried  and  pulverized ; 
the  powder  emitted  a  slight  urinous  smell,  and  had  a  marked 
greenish  yellow  hue.  In  this  comminuted  state  even  boiling  al- 
cohol did  not  seem  to  act  sensibly  as  a  solvent,  although  the  liquid 
assumed  a  pale  green  colour.  Sulphuric  ether  afforded  the  same 
result.     In  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  substance  held  in 
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solution  by  these  liquids,  they  were  evaporated  after  being  mixed. 
The  residue  after  evaporation  was  a  minute  quantity  of  resinous 
like  matter,  of  a  fine  green  colour,  insoluble  in  water,  and  which, 
by  contact  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  immediately  changed  colour  ; 
it  became  bluish,  next  violet,  and  lastly  bright  rose,  by  prolonged 
action  at  the  ordinary  temperature :  this  last  colour  finally  changed 
to  orange  yellow.  All  these  effects  of  successive  colouration  in- 
duced by  this  aiCid  denote  positively  that  the  small  quantity  of 
green  matter  taken  up  by  the  boiling  alcohol  was  the  green  sub- 
stance of  the  bile,  or  choU-chroine. 

The  feeble  action  exercised  by  alcohol  on  these  calculi  led  to 
the  substitution  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  ;  this  liquid,  even 
in  the  cold,  dissolved  almost  in  totality  the  mass,  and  disengaged 
at  the  same  time  a  strong  odour  of  ammonia.  The  alkaline  solu- 
tion had  a  fine  greenish  yellow  hue  :  saturation  with  acids  occa- 
sioned a  copious  flocculent  precipitate,  of  a  greenish  white,  which, 
left  to  itself,  was  found  reduced  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours  to  a 
g^enish  crystalline  powder,  composed  of  small  flattened  needles 
arranged  in  crosses.  Microscopic  examination  having  led  to  the 
belief  that  this  was  uric  acid,  the  fact  was  verified  by  treating  it 
along  with  nitric  acid  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness ;  whereupon  the  characteristic  carmine  tint  of  muroxide  was 
obtained. 

The  uric  acid,  which  the  potash  menstruum  had  dissolved,  was 
combined  in  these  calculi  with  ammonia,  as  shevm  by  its  disen- 
gagement above.  It  may  be  noticed  that  this  acid,  which  in  a 
state  of  purity  is  white,  was  here  evidently  combined  with  a  cer* 
tain  quantity  of  the  green  colouring  matter  which  neither  water 
nor  boiling  alcohol  was  able  to  remove.  After  several  attempts, 
however,  it  was  completely  separated  by  re-dissolving  in  a  mini- 
mum of  the  potash  solution,  and  adding  to  the  liquor  eight  or 
nine  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  at  a  temperature  of  190°  Fahr. 
This  caused  directly  an  abundant  white  flocculent  precipitate  of 
super-urate  of  potash,  there  being  held  in  solution  the  green  co« 
louring  matter  combined  with  potash.  By  means  of  filtration  and 
saturation  with  weak  acetic  add,  this  matter  was  entirely  with* 
drawn  from  the  uric  acid. 

The  above  analysis,  carefully  repeated  on  a  given  portion  of 
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these  calculi,  yielded  the  following  results,  abstractedly  of  the  or- 
der in  which  the  principles  are  combined :  uric  acid  62*5,  green 
matter  of  the  bile  12*1,  ammonia  25*4,  traces  of  phosphate  of 
lime  and  carbonate  of  soda,  in  100  parts ;  or,  takiag  the  order  in 
which  the  piinciples  ought  to  be  distributed,  urate  of  ammonia 
37' 9,  green  matter  of  the  bile  12*1,  phosphate  of  lime  a  trace,  in 
100  parts. 

These  calcidi,  then,  are  not  only  remarkable  for  having  uric 
acid  as  a  constituent,  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  canine  race, 
but  for  having  it  associated  with  a  principle  peculiar  to  the  he- 
patic secretion.  This  mixed  composition  would  seem  to  favour 
the  idea  that  in  certain  pathological  states  the  urinary  organs  and 
the  liver  are  so  closely  dependent  upon  each  other,  that  the  func- 
tions of  the.  one  might  sometimes  supply  those  of  the  other,  as 
indeed  certain  physiological  and  pathognomonic  phenomena  tend 
to  establish. 

Medical  Gazette,  Feb.  7,  1845. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  VETERINARY  PATHOLOGY, 
By  Mr.  J.  Pubves,  V.S,,  Hon,  E.  I,  C.  Service, 

No.  II. 


Casb  of  Choakino  with  Gram. 

Thb  animal  was  admitted  into  the  infirmary  on  the  evening  of 
the  7  th  of  January,  1838,  and  reported  to  be  an  uncommonly 
greedy  feeder. 

SymptwM : — ^A  peculiar  rattle  in  the  throat — coughs,  and  dis- 
charges saliva  from  the  mouth  and  nose  when  he  coughs ;  said  to 
have  done  so  since  twelve  o'clock,  when  he  was  fed.  It  is  now 
7  P.M.  I  passed  a  probang,  which  brought  away  with  it,  or  rather 
it  was  covered  with,  particles  of  gram  when  withdrawn.  The  pro- 
bang  was  passed  with  great  difficulty,  and  required  force ;  the 
horse  was  also  very  troublesome,  and  injured  his  mouth  with  the 
balling-iron.  He  will  not  touch  a  drop  of  fluid.  About  half  an 
hour  after  leaving  the  stable  he  vomited  a  quantity  of  gram  by  the 
nostrils,  throwing  it  two  or  three  yards  from  him.  The  rattle  and 
the  cough  left  him  after  the  probang  had  been  passed. 

VOL.    I.  L  L 
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Stk, — Still  refuses  water.  Was  not  allowed  any  food  all  night. 
Ordered  to  be  drenched  with  water  and  oil  every  two  hours.  Ap- 
pears to  swallow  this  morning  pretty  well. 

I5th, — A  dreadful  stench  has  come  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
for  this  past  week,  with  a  discharge  from  the  off  nostril.  Steamed 
the  nostrils,  and  ordered  liquid  food,  and  separation  from  other 
horses. 

2l8t> — ^No  smell  from  nostrils,  nor  any  discharge  for  some 
days  past. 


3. — Casb  of  Distention  of  the  Stomach. 

This  animal  was  discharged  from  the  infirmary,  January  the  2l8t, 
apparently  well  (see  preceding  case),  with  directions  that  he  should 
be  fed  sparingly,  and  have  suttoo  water  for  some  time.  The  symp- 
toms now  present  are  those  of  gastric  irritation,  accompanied  with 
a  tympanic  state  of  the  bowels.  Give  tinct.  piperis  f.  Jiij,  aloes 
5iij*  in  haustus  ;  throw  up  enemata ;  take  blood  from  jugular  vein 
Ibxvj,  and  scald  the  belly. 

Feb.  lOth. — ^Relief  has  been  afforded,  but  the  vomiting  has  re- 
turned as  before.     Give  two  seers  of  suttoo  as  gruel  daily. 

15/A. — Purulent  discharge  from  the  off  nostril — vomiting  less 
frequent.  Separate  from  the  other  horses ;  diet  spare,  but  nutri- 
tious. 

20th. — Discharge  less — animal's  general  health  now  apparently 
good,  and  he  does  not  vomit.  It  is  evident  the  discharge  was 
caused  by  the  food  having  passed  through  the  nose,  irritating  its 
lining  membrane.     Diet  more  liberal. 

27th. — ^The  discharge  has  ceased,  and  the  animal  has  improved 
in  condition,  and  feeds  well. 


4. — Case  of  Inflammation  of  the  Stomach. 

Sept.  7th,  1839,  7  a.m. — Sent  from  the  riding-school  to  the 
infirmary. 

Symptoms : — Cold  profuse  perspiration — ^vomiting  by  the  nos- 
trils— lying  down  and  getting  up  again — conjunctiva  clear,  and 
pulse  not  much  quickened,  but  full.  V.  S.  seven  quarts. ;  gave  aloes 
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Jvj,  tinct.  piper,  f.  Jiij ;  scalded  the  belly  severely,  and  threw  up 
dysters. — 9  a.m.,  no  better— ears  and  legs  deadly  cold — ^perspira- 
tion stOl  more  profuse.  Repeat  blood*letting  to  the  amount  of 
tax  quarts. — 12  Noon :  appears  a  Httle  better.— 4  p.m.  Decidedly 
better.  The  hot  water  has  produced  a  marked  effect  on  the  belly — 
animal  standing  quietly. 

Sth. — ^Elats  a  little  grass,  and  the  urgent  symptoms  are  no  longer 
present.     Allowed  gruel,  and  threw  up  a  clyster  occasionaUy. 

9th. — ^Much  the  same  as  yesterday ;  in  fact,  convalescent. 

16M. — ^The  skin  of  belly  sloughing,  but  otherwise  the  animal 
is  apparently  well. 


5. — Casb  op  Indigbstion. 

Thb  feurier-major  reported  this  horse  about  two  o'clock. 
When  I  saw  him,  about  half  past  two,  he  was  lying  down  and 
rolling — vomiting  by  the  nostrils  and  mouth — offensive  eructations 
— ^points  of  the  ears  and  extremities  very  cold  —  conjunctival 
membrane  not  injected — ^mouth  natural — breathing  laborious — 
pulse  full,  strong,  and  hard,  but  not  much  quickened — ^belly  con- 
siderably swollen — cold  sweats — ^no  trembling  of  muscles — ^pupils 
not  dilated,  but  eyes  glassy  in  appearance. 

Diagnosis, — Distention  of  stomach  from  indigestion,  but  am 
afraid  that  it  may  be  a  case  of  rupture  of  that  viscus.  Gave  tinct. 
piperis  nig.  f.  Jvij,  sol.  aloes  f .  Jiv.  Bled  till  the  pulse  intermitted 
and  the  animal  was  ready  to  fiall.  Scalded  belly  and  threw  up  clys* 
ters,  which  brought  away  a  large  quantity  of  fsecal  matter.  When 
I  left  him  (about  an  hour  after  I  saw  him)  I  believed  his  stomach  to 
be  ruptured ;  for,  after  the  bleeding,  the  ears  became  deadly  cold 
and  the  conjunctival  membrane  pale ;  but  in  the  evening  he  was 
getting  better,  and  the  next  morning  was  apparently  weU.  To  be 
fed  sparing,  and  suttoo  water  given. 


6. — Cask  op  Indigbstion. 

Admittbd  4th  March,  1838,  at  11  a.m. 

Symptoms, — ^Breathing  hurried  and  pulse  slightly  quickened — 
beUy  much  swollen.  Gave  aloes  5^^,  tinct.  piperis  f.  Jvj ;  at 
1  P.M.,  spts.  etheris  nitric  Jj. — 3  p.m.  no  better.  Repeat  draught. 
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ordered  in  the  morning. — 4  p.m.  threw  np  aloes  ^  in  a  clyster : 
after  this  he  voided  an  immense  quantity  of  wind. — 6  p.m.  scald 
belly. — 10  P.M.  V.  S.  five  quarts.  Despite  all  our  efibrts,  the  anitnal 
died  during  the  night. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — Stomach  highly  inflamed  and  dis- 
tended with  gram — small  intestines  inflamed — colon  filled  with  dry 
imdigested  food,  inflamed,  and  very  much  discoloured.  I  attribute 
this  horse's  death  to  want  of  exercise  and  bad  grass.  A  number 
of  horses  (nine)  were  attacked  at  the  same  time,  and  with  exactly 
the  same  symptoms ;  but  all  these  got  well. 


THE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

January  7,  1845^ 

The  Members  resumed  their  Meetings  this  evening,  pursuant  to 
adjournment  over  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  pRBsiDENT  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Jeffiraeson  presented  to  the  Library  his  work  on  "  Oph- 
thalmia," and  on  the  table  were  laid  the  Continental  Journals  for 
the  months  of  November  and  December  1 844. 


Case  of  Enctsted  Pilart  Tumour. 
By  Mr.  R.  Read,  M.R,C.V.S. 

My  dear  Sirs,  Crediton,  December  ^S,  1844. 

I  HAVE  sent  you  an  encysted  pilary  tumour,  and  will  endeavour 
to  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  formation  of  these  growths,  more 
particularly  since  cases  of  the  kind  must  be  rare  at  the  College. 

This  tumour  was  taken  out,  about  a  week  since,  from  the 
shoulder  of  a  cow,  embedded  in  the  centre  of  the  muscle  of  the 
shoulder,  and  leaving,  when  removed,  a  corresponding  concavity. 
It  had  no  connexion  with  the  external  skin.  I  have  not  disturbed 
its  contents,  as  I  have  had  two  or  three  opportunities  of  examin- 
ing others  so  as  to  ascertain  their  nature.  The  hair  in  these  cysts 
is  white,  and  there  is  the  same  detachment  of  the  hair  annually  as 
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takes  place  from  the  eldn  externally.  Mixed  with  the  hair  in  the 
cyst  is  also  the  same  kind  of  sehaceons  matter  as  externally  se- 
creted— ^the  dandriff,  or  exfoliation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  skin. 
You  will  also  have  the  successive  moultings  or  periodically  de- 
tached portions ;  and  the  hair  is  so  very  singularly  conglohated 
that,  if  you  carefully  untwist  the  mass,  and  then  take  the  aggregate 
numher  of  the  pilary  exfoliations  and  divide  hy  the  nnmher  2,  you 
will  have  nearly  the  number  of  years  the  cyst  has  been  forming. 
I  have  seen  them  from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  the  present  one.  In 
the  very  small  ones  it  is  easy  to  calculate  their  age,  but  in  this 
one  you  will  have  some  trouble. 

Reasoning  from  analogy,  it  is  probable  that  this  tumour  would 
have  attained  a  very  considerable  size  had  not  the  animal  been 
slaughtered ;  •  since  every  year  would  have  increased  its  volume,  as 
the  hair  could  not  have  been  expelled  or  absorbed ;  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  some  of  the  liquids  of  the  cyst  might  have  been  taken 
up  by  the  absorbents.  It  is  singular,  also,  that  the  hair  in  those 
cysts  conglobates,  similar  to  those  hair-balls  or  ifigagropilies  which 
are  found  in  the  stomachs  of  ruminants. 

I  trast  this  subject  will  prove  of  sufficient  interest  to  appear  in 
Thb  Vbtbrinart  Rbcord. 

I  am,  your's  truly. 


The  President. — ^All  the  tumours  of  this  nature  which  I  have 
examined,  I  have  found  to  exist  either  in  the  cellular  interstices  of 
the  muscles,  or  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane ;  and  I 
have  met  with  many  of  them  not  only  in  the  ox,  but  also  in  the 
dog,  horse,  and  other  animals.  The  manner  of  their  formation 
has  not,  I  think,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  satisfEu^torily  ex- 
plained. Some  have  imagined  the  hair  to  be  first  forced  among 
the  softer  structures  by  external  violence,  and  afterwards  to  be 
there  confined  by  the  healing  of  the  orifice  through  which  they 
entered.  Such  an  hypothesis,  however,  shews  but  little  ingenuity 
of  thought,  and  it  is  open  to  so  many  and  such  obvious  objections, 
that  it  cannot  even  claim  a  moment's  consideration.  Mr.  Read's 
theory  I  am  inclined  to  view  as  correct ;  and  that  I  should  do  so  is 
not,  perhaps,  surprising,  when  our  Secretary  can  witness  for  me 
that  I  have  for  years  entertained  similar  opinions  concerning  the  dc- 
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velopment  of  these  singular  growths.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  one 
I  noticed  at  a  previous  meeting,  the  sac  has  taken  on  an  integu- 
mental  character,  and  from  its  inner  surface  the  hair  is  seen  to  be 
growing  as  from  the  true  skin.  From  this,  as  from  other  parts, 
the  hair  would,  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude,  be  subject  to 
the  shedding  process ;  and  thus  its  accumulation  in  the  sac  is 
rendered  easy  of  explanation,  because  from  its  nature  hair  is  in- 
capable of  being  absorbed,  and  very  resistant  of  ordinary  decom- 
posing influences.  Mr.  Read's  opinions  in  all  respects  deserve 
attention ;  but  he  says  that  the  hair  of  pilary  tumours  is  always 
white — a  remark  which  does  not  exactly  accord  with  my  observa- 
tions, I  having  found  it  rather  pale-coloured  than  altogether  de- 
void of  tint,  though  in  every  case  thin  and  weak.  Mr.  Read  also 
ingeniously  supposes  that  the  shedding  within  the  sac  regularly 
takes  place  with  the  moulting  of  the  external  coat,  and  thus  he 
states  with  confidence  that  the  length  of  time  which  one  of  these 
pilary  tumours  may  have  existed  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  ob- 
serving the  different  layers  of  deposit.  I,  however,  cannot  in  the 
present  instance  perceive  the  arrangement  to  which  he  refers ;  nor 
have  I  ever  remarked  it  in  other  tumours  of  this  character  which 
I  have  examined.  I  therefore  shoidd  require  further  proof  before 
I  fiilly  acquiesced  in  this  view.  The  coat  of  an  animal  is  at 
particular  seasons  shed  and  reproduced,  and  while  it  is  obvious 
that  the  hair  is  also  shed  from  the  inner  surface  of  these  sacs,  yet 
I  think  we  are  not  warranted  in  assuming  ^hat  this  process  takes 
place  in  the  same  order  as  from  the  true  skin ;  for  although  these 
abnormal  structures  simulate  integument,  yet  they  essentially  differ 
from  it  in  being  removed  from  all  the  influences  and  exciting 
agents  to  which  the  outer  covering  of  the  body  is  exposed. 
Nevertheless  such  speculations  deserve  attention,  and  by  the  in- 
vestigation which  they  challenge  are  of  benefit  to  science. 

[We  believe  that  Mr.  Read  is  the  first  EngHsh  veterinarian  who 
has  placed  on  record  an  instance  of  these  singular  growths,  and 
the  continental  journals  are  almost  silent  respecting  them.  Con- 
versing with  Dr.  GoodfeUow  about  their  formation,  he  kindly 
offered  to  institute  an  examination  of  the  one  we  were  put  in  pos- 
session of,  the  result  of  which  is  as  follows : — "] 
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London  Fever  Hospital,  lOih  May,  1845. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  carefiilly  examined  the  hairs  contained  in 
the  tamonr,  a  part  of  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me,  as 
well  as  those  that  were  still  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  cyst.  I 
find  them  to  possess  the  usual  anatomical  constituents  of  the 
normal  hair  belonging  to  one  of  the  order  of  animals  from  which 
the  tumour  was  removed. 

The  attached  extremity  is  of  a  bulbous  form,  and. is  lodged  in  a 
membranous  capsule  or  follicle.  From  its  attachment  to  the  cyst 
it  gradually  diminishes  in  size,  and  terminates  at  its  free  extremity 
in  a  mere  point.  Along  the  centre  of  the  hair  is  a  tube  which 
extends  from  near  the  bulb  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  free 
extremity,  its  diameter  being  greatest  near  the  bulb,  and  gradually 
becoming  less  in  its  course  towards  the  apex.  The  wall  of  the  tube 
is  structureless,  except  at  a  short  distance  from  the  bulbous  en- 
largement, where  may  be  observed  a  few  longitudinal  and  very 
dehcate  creasings,  and  it  is  covered  by  irregular  quadrilateral  scales, 
which  encircle  the  hair  in  a  series  of  rows,  extending  from  the 
root  to  the  apex  ;  the  scales  being  largest  near  the  former,  and 
diminishing  in  a  ratio  with  that  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  hair 
as  they  proceed  towards  the  latter. 

With  respect  to  the  Structure  of  the  Cyst  itself. — On  its  free  or 
internal  surface  there  is  a  layer  of  epithelium,  the  flattened  cells  of 
which  have  a  polygonal  form.  This  layer  of  epithelium  rests 
upon  a  transparent  homogeneous  membrane,  which  appears  ana- 
logous to,  and  closely  resembles  the  basement  layer  of  serous  and 
mucous  membranes.  Attached  to  the  layer  immediately  external  to 
it,  the  principal  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  cyst  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  consists  of  a  series  of  layers  of  the  white  fibrous  element ; 
for  on  submitting  a  thin  layer  of  it  to  the  influence  of  acetic  acid, 
the  beautiful  wavy  and  longitudinal  fibrous  appearance  was  entirely 
destroyed.  No  other  structure  could  be  detected.  The  tissue  by 
which  this  cyst  was  attached  to  the  surrounding  parts,  I  found  to 
possess  all  the  usual  characters  of  true  filamentous  tissue. 

The  contents  of  the  tumour  appear  to  be  of  a  fatty  nature. 
When  submitted  to  the  microscope,  a  crystalline  mass  may  be 
observed,  resembling  the  flakes  of  stearine  thrown  down  from  a 
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solution  of  this  eubstanoe  in  boiling  alcohol  on  cooling,  except 
that  it  has  a  yellowish  colour.  Perhaps  a  chemical  analysis  would 
lead  to  some  interesting  result  as  to  its  composition. 

Regretting  that  time  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  more  fully  into 
this  subject,  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your's  very  truly, 
W,  J.  T,  Morton,  Esq.  S.  J.  Goodpkllow. 


A  Casb  of  Obstruction  at  the  Basb  of  thb  Ccecum  caussi^ 
BY  a  largb  Carcinomatous  Growth. 

The  President, — Most  of  the  members  present  are  aware  that 
the  morbid  parts  before  me  were  taken  from  a  horse  which  was 
destroyed  yesterday  in  this  infirmary.  The  case  is  one  possessing 
much  interest,  and  well  deserving  your  attention.  The  horse  was 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  had  been  the  property  of  his  last  owner 
fourteen  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  he  had  frequently 
come  under  my  observation,  as  he  was  regularly  shod  at  the 
College,  and  I  knew  him  to  be  a  remarkably  healthy  animal  up  to 
within  about  six  months,  when  he  was  observed  to  fall  off  in  con- 
dition, though  his  appetite  still  continued  to  be  good.  He  was  sent 
to  the  College  to  be  treated,  simply  on  account  of  loss  of  condition. 
As  no  symptoms  of  acute  disease  could  be  detected,  it  was  suspected 
that  some  irregularity  of  the  molar  teeth  might  interfere  with 
mastication.  The  most  careful  examination  of  the  mouth,  how- 
ever, developed  nothing  confirmatory  of  this  view.  The  loss  of  con- 
dition was  therefore  attributed  to  a  want  of  tone  in  the  organs  of 
digestion,  consequent  upon  extreme  old  age.  His  com  was 
ordered  to  be  bruised,  and  the  food  otherwise  prepared,  and  such 
medical  treatment  was  adopted  as  seemed  likely  to  invigorate  the 
system,  and,  when  the  animal  left  the  infirmary,  he  was  in  some 
degree  improved.  From  that  time  up  to  a  day  or  two  before  he 
was  destroyed  the  horse  continued  at  work,  and  it  was  remarked 
that  only  within  the  last  three  or  four  months  had  the  sig^  of  ge- 
neral decay  become  more  conspicuous.  The  animal  then  rapidly 
fell  off  in  condition,  presenting,  nevertheless,  no  symptoms  of  acute 
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suffering,  nor  loss  of  appetite*  save  only»  as  the  ooachmaD  states, 
that  three  or  four  days  before  he  was  brought  to  the  College  for 
the  last  time,  he  observed  that  during  the  night  the  animal  was 
restless,  pawed,  and  exhibited  some  general  symptoms  of  abdo- 
minal pain,  which,  however,  quickly  passed  off. 

On  his  admission  to  the  infirmary,  the  pulse  was  by  no  means 
accelerated,  nor  deficient  in  tone ;  yet  I  could  not  but  be  struck  by 
the  emaciated  aspect  he  presented  as  contrasted  with  the  condition 
in  which  I  had  so  long  known  him.  Taking,  therefore,  into  con- 
sideration the  extreme  age  of  the  animal,  conjoined  with  the  rapid 
loss  of  flesh  be  had  of  late  exhibited,  I  felt  convinced  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  restoration  by  any  mode  of  treatment  which  could 
\e  adopted,  and  I  advised  the  owner  to  have  him  destroyed.  This 
advice  was  followed,  and  those  of  you  who  were  present  at  the  post- 
mortem examination  saw  that  the  viscera  generally  exhibited  no  signs 
of  inflammatory  action,  but  presented  rather  a  blanched  appearance 
than  otherwise ;  and  the  lungs,  as  is  usual  in  old  animals,  were 
atrophied.  Had  I  been  contented  with  a  casual  inspection  of  the 
parts,  nothing  was  sufficiently  marked  to  have  attracted  my  atten- 
tion ;  but  feeling  interested  in  the  case,  a  more  minute  investiga- 
tion enabled  me  to  discern  some  slight  indications  of  subacute 
inflammation,  with  fluid  eflused  beneath  the  peritoneum  upon  the 
8urfiEu;e  of  the  coecum,  and,  on  opening  this  intestine,  its  coats 
were  found  to  be  much  thickened,  and  the  body  of  the  gut  fiUed 
with  thick,  dark,  grumous  matter,  having  a  fetid  odour.  This, 
certainly,  cannot  have  been  derived  from  the  ingesta,  for  neither 
the  husk  of  the  oat  nor  the  undigested  particles  of  hay,  which 
characterize  the  faeces  of  the  horse,  can  be  detected  amongst  it. 
Its  presence,  therefore,  must  be  attributed  to  a  morbid  secretion 
taking  place  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  coecum  itself,  which  by 
long  retention  had  thus  become  fetid  and  partially  inspissated. 
Seeking  for  the  cause  which  had  imprisoned  and  induced  this 
extraordinary  change  in  the  natural  secretion  of  the  intestine,  I 
traced  the  gut  throughout  its  course,  and  at  its  base  I  perceived 
a  large  carcinomatous  growth,  which  had  produced  such  constric- 
tion of  the  tube,  that  it  was  only  with  difficulty  a  single  finger  could 
be  forced  through  what  was  once  a  channel  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  have  received  the  head  of  an  ordinary  sized  man.  Posterior 
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to  this  growth  is  the  coecum  caput  coli,  from  which  the  colon  ori- 
ginates, and  in  which  the  ileum  terminates  ;  and  on  the  mucous 
lining  memhrane  of  these  parts  we  ohserve  no  sign  of  inflamma- 
tion 1  indeed,  the  interior  of  this  isolated  portion  of  the  coecum 
exhibits  no  symptom  whatever  of  disease. 

Now  as  the  cul  de  sac  we  term  the  ccecum  caput  coli  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  ileum  and  the  colon,  and  as  the  communica- 
tion with  the  body  of  the  coecum  was  by  this  morbid  growth  cut 
off,  the  ingesta  must  have  passed,  not  through  the  body  of  the 
coecum,  but  from  the  ileum  almost  directly  into  the  colon.  The 
coecum  had  thus  been  thrown  entirely  out  of  use,  and  whatever  its 
function  may  be,  it  had  not  been  performed  for  some  time ;  since  the 
nature  of  the  disease  convinces  me  it  must  have  existed  for  a  longer 
period  even  than  three  months.  How  clearly,  then,  does  this  case 
shew  the  extent  to  which  chronic  disease  may  go  without  the 
manifestation  of  any  acute  symptoms !  In  the  very  neighbourhood 
of  a  malignant  tumour  of  such  magnitude  as  to  cause  all  but 
strangulation  of  one  of  the  largest  intestines,  the  parts  appear  not 
in  the  least  affected.  The  ingesta  taken  from  the  coecum  caput  coli 
seems  of  its  natural  character.  I  inquired  of  the  coachman  if 
the  dung  of  the  animal  had  ever  been  discoloured,  or  if  any  of  this 
grumous  matter  had  been  voided  with  the  faeces,  and  his  reply 
was,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  observed  by  him.  It  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  for  how  long  a  time  this  altered  secretion 
has  been  accumulating;  but  the  fact  of  its  having  been  pent  up  in 
this  large  and  peculiarly  constructed  part  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  necessarily,  as  it  were,  cut  off  from  the  digestive  system, 
awakens  reflections  on  the  use  of  this  intestine. 

The  size,  the  position,  and  the  peculiarity  ol  the  connexions  of 
the  coecum  in  the  horse  throw  a  mystery  around  its  function. 
In  some  animals  this  gut  is  small — ^in  many  of  the  camivora  so 
smaU  as  to  become  a  mere  pouch-like  appendix  to  the  common 
canal.  Some  physiologists  have  asserted  that  it  was  formed  to 
receive  the  fluids  drank  by  the  animal,  and  in  accordance  with 
this  opinion  it  has  been  very  generally  called  the  "  water-gut." 
Looking,  however,  from  opinions  to  facts,  we  see  that  the  sheep 
and  the  ox  both  ruminate ;  but  the  first  animal,  which  drinks  less 
than  the  last  named,  has  the  largest  coecum ;  and  the  hare,  that 
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seldom  partakes  of  fluids,  has  the  same  intestine  of  extraordinary 
length  and  magnitude ;  while  the  dog,  whose  thirst  often  induces 
him  to  drink  largely,  has  an  extremely  small  caecum. 

In  the  case  now  under  consideration,  nothing  but  the  semifluid 
matter  beforementioned  was  found  in  this  gut ;  yet  the  animal, 
although  deprived  by  disease  of  the  use  of  this  portion  of  the 
intestines,  fed  and  drank  well,  and  shewed  no  signs  whatever  of 
approaching  death.  I  therefore  infer  from  this,  that  the  water  he 
drank  did  not  pass  into  the  caecum,  and  I  certainly  think  that  the 
opinion  which  holds  it  to  be  the  especial  receptacle  of  fluids  stands 
in  need  of  proof  for  substantiation.  Liquids,  in  common  with 
other  solid  and  more  nutrient  matters,  doubtless  in  the  normal 
state  of  parts  pass  through  this  intestine,  but  this  portion  of  the 
canal  I  cannot  consider  as  alone  formed  for  the  reception  and  re- 
tention of  fluids.  The  caecum  exists  as  a  cavity  or  pouch  deve- 
loped at  the  termination  of  the  small  intestines,  through  which  the 
ingesta  is  known  to  pass  with  great  rapidity,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  large  ones,  where  it  is  retained  for  some  time, 
thus  dividing  the  alimentary  canal  into  two  portions,  each  having 
a  separate  and  distinct  action  on  the  food  taken  in. 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  another  peculiarity  which  the  case  pre- 
sents, and  which  is  worthy  of  even  more  than  a  passing  remark. 
The  horse  was  a  confirmed  crib-biter.     I  have  opened  the  bodies 
of  hundreds  of  horses  which  during  life  manifested  this  habit. 
but  I  never  met  with  a  case  that  did  not  shew  some  lesion  in 
some  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  this  has  generally  been 
in  the  stomach.     My  respected  colleague,  Mr.  Sewell  is,  I  be- 
lieve, of  opinion  that  crib-biting  always  arises  from  ulceration  of 
the  stomach.     I  am  rather  inclined  to  regard  it  as  arising  from 
functional  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  in  the  first  in- 
stance, proceeding  to  structural  disease  as  the  habit  becomes  more 
confirmed.     In  this  case  the  stomach  presented  an  unhealthy  ap- 
pearance, and  its  parietes  were  irregularly  developed,  being  more 
dense  in  some  parts  than  in  others.   The  oesophagus,  likewise,  was 
dilated  in  places,  and  where  dilated  much  attenuated  in  its  coats. 
This  atrophy  of  the  oesophagus  is  the  cause  which  renders  crib- 
biters  so  liable  to  be  choaked,  from  the  food  becoming  lodged 
there.     And  since  crib-biting  is  thus  found  to  be  associated  with 
disease,  and,  moreover,  exposes  the  animd  addicted  to  it  to  dan- 
ger, 1  cannot  view  it  otherwise  than  unsoundnei?s. 
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On  thb  Usb  of  the  Solution  of  Indian  Rubber  for 

Open  Joints. 

By  Mr.  H.   King. 

It  is  unnecessary  I  should  enlarge  upon  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  treating  open  joints,  this  arising  from  the  almost  im- 
possibility of  applying  bandages  to  the  injured  parts  so  as  to 
confine  the  suitable  remedies.  Any  agent,  therefore,  that  will 
aid  our  endeavours  in  this  direction  must  be  of  value ;  and  my 
brother,  it  is  well  known  to  most  present,  has  used  a  solution  of 
Indian  rubber  in  these  cases  with  marked  success.  He  has,  also, 
derived  considerable  benefit  from  its  application  to  parts  where 
pressure  was  desirable,  and  where  it  was  difficult  to  retain  a  band- 
age, or  to  give  pressure  by  any  of  the  ordinary  means.  A  case 
that  has  lately  occurred  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  being  brought  before 
the  notice  of  this  Association. 

A  grey  mare  was  purchased  by  a  gentleman  of  Edinburgh  for 
a  large  sum,  and,  with  other  horses,  was  put  into  the  train  on  her 
journey  from  Melton  Mowbray  to  Newcastle.     When  she  arrived 
at  the  latter  place,  and  was  being  taken  from  the  box,  the  animal's 
foot  slipped  through  the  boards,  and  a  wound  upon  the  hock, 
opposite  to  the  cuboid  bone,  was  the  consequence.     My  brother's 
attendance  was  soon  after  requested.     He  found  synovia  escaping 
from  the  joint ;  and  perceiving  it  was  useless  to  attempt  bandag- 
ing the  part  in  the  ordinary  way,  he  at  once  had  recourse  to  the 
solution  of  Indian  rubber,  which  he  applied  in  the  manner  he  has 
described   in  his    recent  communication    to   The   Veterinary 
Record;  with* this  he  conjoined  the  usual  treatment,  giving  the 
animal  physic  and  using  local  counter-irritation.    The  Indian  rub- 
ber, as  is  invariably  the  case  with  this  agent,  adhered  firmly  ;  and 
for  the  first  six  days  the  mare  appeared  to  be  going  on  remarkably 
well.    However,  on  visiting  her  on  the  seventh  day,  the  patient  for 
the  first  time  exhibited  indications  of  pain,  although  the  hock  was 
not  much  swoUen.     The  means  adopted  gave  no  relief,  and  the 
animal  continued  to  get  worse,  until  at  length  she  could  not  put 
her  foot  to  the  ground.     The  owner,  therefore,  determined  to  sell 
her  for  whatever  price  she  in  her  deplorable  condition  would  fetch. 
My  brother,  unwilling  the  case  should  pass  into  other  hands,  and 
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anxious  to  test  the  full  effect  of  the  agent  he  had  employed,  be- 
came the  purchaser ;  and  the  mare  was  accordingly  sent  to  his 
stables. 

As  counter-irritation  in  all  its  forms  had  been  previously  tried, 
suspicions  were  now  entertained  that  a  foreign  agent  might  be 
lodged  within  the  wound ;  for  instance,  a  splinter  might  have  en- 
tered at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Impressed  with  this  idea,  the 
wound  was  again  opened,  but  no  foreign  body  could  be  discovered : 
all  the  diseased  portions  were  carefuUy  dissected  out,  the  edges 
of  the  wound  brought  together,  and,  over  all,  the  Indian  rubber 
solution  was  once  more  applied.  Five  or  six  days  after  the  ope- 
ration the  mare  for  the  first  time  during  four  or  five  weeks,  put 
her  foot  to  the  ground,  and  from  that  period  she  continued,  day 
by  day,  to  improve,  and  is  now  at  grass  perfectly  sound.  All  fur- 
ther comment  on  the  case  is  superfluous. 


JANUARY  16,   1845. 

The  pRKSiDKNT  in  the  Clmir. 

Messrs.  Dunsford,  Hooper,  and  Wright,  students,  wore  elected 
Members. 

On  the  table  several  morbid  specimens  were  laid. 


Case  of  Carcinomatous  Tumours  within  thk  Nasal  Cavitiks 

OF  A  Mark. 

By  Mr,  F.  M.  Casb,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Dear  Sir,  Huntingdon,  January  5,   1845. 

I  HAVE  forwarded  the  head  of  a  mare,  respecting  which  I  was 
requested  to  give  my  opinion  a  few  days  since.  A  discharge  of 
blood  had  taken  place  from  her  nostrils  for  some  time  past,  and  on 
examination  I  perceived  them  to  be  filled  with  malignant  tumours, 
but  whether  of  the  nature  of  polypi  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ; 
I  rather  think  they  are  not.  But,  whatever  be  their  nature,  they 
interrupted,  and  that  very  considerably,  the  passage  of  the  air  in 
and  out  of  the  luns^  ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  the  animal,  when 
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feeding,  would  frequently  turn  round  and  put  her  head  out  of  the 
stable  door  for  several  minutes,  so  as  to  respire  more  freely.  As 
she  was  rapidly  losing  flesh,  I  at  once  recommended  the  owner  to 
have  her  destroyed,  which  was  done  yesterday. 

Mr.  M.  informs  me,  that  he  bought  the  animal  when  a  foal, 
and  she  did  well  till  within  these  last  eight  or  nine  months,  when 
her  breathing  appeared  to  be  slightly  affected ;  but  as  she  was 
apparently  in  good  health,  and  kept  up  her  condition,  being  not 
fat,  but  in  good  working  order>  no  notice  was  taken  of  this; 
although  occasionally,  when  she  was  drawing  a  heavy  load,  there 
would  be  a  small  quantity  of  blood  trickle  from  the  nostrils,  but 
not  sufficient  to  awaken  any  apprehensions.  She  was  about  nine 
years  old,  and  had  a  foal  last  summer,  when  she  was  turned  to 
grass  for  several  months ;  and  it  was  when  she  came  up  in  the 
autumn  that  the  diseased  state  of  the  nostrils  was  discovered. 
The  foal  was  immediately  taken  away,  and  she  was  put  into  a 
place  by  herself.  She  was  now  fast  losing  flesh,  and  the  breath- 
ing had  become  very  considerably  impeded.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  this  sudden  change  that  I  was  requested  to  see  her : 
the  result  I  have  told  you. 

Mr.  M.  can  form  no  idea  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  she 
never  having  received  any  local  injury  that  he  is  aware  of.  The 
above  is  all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  respecting 
the  case,  and  I  regret  it  is  so  meagre. 

Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  as  to  whether  there  is  any 
probability  of  the  foal  becoming  affected  ? 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
To  Professor  Spooner.  Your's  truly. 


The  President  remarked,  that  he  had  seen  some  few  cases  of 
peduncular  polypi  in  the  nostrils  of  the  horse,  and  he  had  recently 
laid  before  the  Association  some  interesting  specimens  of  malig- 
nant tumours  occupying  the  frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses ;  but  the 
morbid  growths  now  upon  the  table  were  altogether  different  from 
these,  both  with  regard  to  their  nature  and  situation,  and  such  as 
he  had  never  before  witnessed.  There  were  several  tumours,  evi- 
dently of  a  carcinomatous  nature,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  inferior  area  of  both  nostrils,  attached  to  the  septum  and  alae 
nasi  and  inferior  turbinated  bones,  some  of  which  were  scirrhous. 
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"while  others  presented  the  ulcerous  stage  of  carcinoma.  The 
surrounding  veins  were  very  turgescent,  and  in  some  parts  the 
ravages  of  the  ulcerative  process  had  extended  even  through  their 
coats,  thereby  occasioning  the  haemorrhage,  described  by  Mr. 
Case,  and  giving  rise  to  the  large  clots  of  sanguineous  coaguli 
which  were  still  adherent  to  the  ragged  edges  of  the  ulcers.  The 
Schneiderian  membrane  presented  an  inflammatory  bhish  for  a 
short  distance  upwards ;  but  this  gradually  disappeared,  leaving 
the  upper  chambers  of  the  nose,  together  with  the  iirontal  sinuses, 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  state.  The  inter-maxillary  lymphatic  glands 
were  somewhat  enlarged,  and  evidenced  a  slightly  increased  vas- 
cularity ;  their  cellular  connexions,  however,  were  normal,  being 
quite  free,  and  loose  in  their  attachments  to  the  surrounding 
tissues.  It  appeared  from  Mr.  Case's  statement,  that  the  mare 
had,  for  several  months  past,  shewn  slight  symptoms  of  impeded 
respiration,  with  occasional  haemorrhage  from  the  nostrils;  but 
that,  until  recently,  she  had  not  fallen  off  in  condition,  and  her 
general  health  was  unimpaired,  when,  somewhat  suddenly,  the 
symptoms  became  more  aggravated,  and  the  animal  rapidly  fell 
into  a  state  of  emaciation.  This  change  was  evidently  occasioned 
by  the  disease  assuming  a  more  malignant  type,  the  more  frequent 
recurrence  of  haemorrhage,  and  the  constant  state  of  irritation 
kept  up  by  the  increased  impediment  to  the  respiratory  function. 
Remedial  measures  had  been  too  long  deferred ;  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  stating  that,  when  Mr.  Case  was  first  professionally 
consulted,  the  disease  had  extended  beyond  all  hope  of  cure ;  he, 
therefore,  commended  him  for  his  decision  in  at  once  recom- 
mending his  employer  to  have  the  mare  destroyed.  He,  how- 
ever, had  no  doubt  that  this  formidable  malady  had  its  origin  in  a 
simple  local  injury ;  and,  in  all  probabihty,  if  the  timely  aid  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  had  been  called  in,  it  would  have  readily  yielded 
to  a  judicious  mode  of  treatment.  This  was  a  case  which  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  glanders,  as,  indeed,  many  local  diseases  at- 
tended with  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils  had  been ;  but  an  inquiry 
into  its  history,  and  a  careftd  observance  of  the  symptoms,  at 
once  prove  it  to  have  been  altogether  distinct  from  that  contagious 
disorder. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Case's  inquiry,    "  Whether  there  is  any 
probability  of  the  foal  becoming  affected,"  he  should  say — No. 
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The  Treasurer  said  he  perfectly  agreed  with  the  President  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease  ;  and  he  should  not  have  risen  to  make 
a]iy  obser\''ation  on  the  case  had  he  not  been  struck  by  the  re- 
mark, that  it  might  have  been  mistaken  for  one  of  glanders.     He 
had  once  been  consulted  upon  a  case  thought  to  be  glanders,  and 
where  heemorrhage  from  the  nostrils  was  a  prominent  symptom. 
In  that  instance  there  was  observable  a  bulging  at  the  inferior 
part  of  the  frontal  bones,  more  especially  on  the  right  side ;  and 
the  application  of  pressure  produced  pain  accompanied   with  a 
slight  discharge  of  blood  from  the  nostrils.     He  had  no  difficulty 
in  deciding  that  the  disease  was  not  of  the  nature  supposed,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  bony  structures  of  the  nasal  cavities 
were  affected,  probably  the  ethmoidal  cells  and  superior  turbinate 
bones.    The  post-mortem  examination  corroborated  this  opinion  : 
the  ethmoidal  cells  were  found  to  be  greatly  increased  in  size* 
the  membrane  thickened  and  abnormally  vascular,  associated  with 
accumulations  of  blood  in  a  semi-coagulated  state ;  while  the  tur- 
binated bones  were  partially  absorbed.     Now,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  glanders,  when  the  ulcerative  process  goes  on  rapidly,  to  be 
accompanied  with  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  nostrils ;  hence 
the  cause  of  the  mistake  made  in  this  instance  ;  but  which  never- 
theless, possesses  some  interest,  as  shevFing  that  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  that  most  dreaded  disease  may  spring  from  very  different 
causes.     When  polypi  are  present,  they  seldom  are  found  to  oc- 
cupy both  nasal  chambers,  and  the  cccasional  bleeding  will  there- 
fore be  found  to  come  only  from  that  cavity  which  is  affected. 
The  tumours  in  the  case  before  us  are  of  a .  fleshy  structure,  and 
probably  owe  their  origin  to  injury :  they  appear  to  have  been 
developed  internally  to  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  which  ulti- 
mately by  their  pressure  becoming  absorbed,  haemorrhage,  from 
the  denuded  and  vascular  surface  thus  exposed,  was  the  natural 
result. 

A  Case  of  Fractured  Pelvis. 

The  President, — I  have  before  me  the  os  innominatum  and  femur 
of  a  mare  which  was  yesterday  destroyed  in  this  infirmary.  The 
history  of  the  case  is  briefly  this  : — Three  months  ago,  while  in 
the  shafts  of  an  ice-cart,  the  mare  slipped  on  the  wood  pavement, 
but  regained  her  footing  without  falling,  and  immediately  became 
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flo  lame  that  she  was  unable  to  walk  home  :  she  was»  conseqaently, 
taken  to  the  nearest  stable,  and  a  farrier  was  called  in  to  treat  her, 
who  pronounced  the  hock  to  be  the  seat  of  injury,  and  he  blistered 
the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  limb,  promising  very  confi- 
dently that  Ee  would  **  soon  make  all  right  again."  The  mare, 
however,  after  some  few  weeks  had  elapsed,  not  getting  much 
better,  the  owner  became  dissatisfied  \rith  his  treatment,  and,  being 
a  subscriber  to  the  College,  he  sent  the  animal  here  for  our  inspec- 
tion and  opinion.  On  examining  the  case,  I  was  struck  by  the 
difierence  of  bulk  exhibited  in  the  two  haunches.  After  long  con- 
tinued lameness,  however,  no  matter  where  the  seat,  this  difference 
is  often  observable,  resulting  from  the  muscles  being  thrown  out 
of  use  and  becoming  atrophied ;  but  in  this  case  the  wasting  was 
of  greater  extent  than  the  duration  of  the  lameness,  since  the  ac- 
cident, accounted  for.  The  ileum  was  also  considerably  depressed, 
and  opposite  the  acetabulum  joint  there  was  a  large  cicatrix  of 
long  standing.  I  was  further  enabled  by  manipulation  to  discover 
the  existence  of  a  fracture  of  the  os  innominatum  ;  but  I  gave  it  as 
my  decided  opinion,  that  the  fracture  which  had  recently  been 
produced  was  not  the  primary  or  only  injury  to  which  the  parts 
had  been  subjected.  I  concluded  that  the  bone  had  been  previously 
broken  and  subsequently  reunited  ;  and  that  the  mare,  when  she 
sHpped  on  the  wood  pavement,  had  again  torn  the  callus  asunder 
by  the  violence  of  muscular  action.  The  vastus  intemus  muscle 
was  also  in  an  i^trophied  state,  and  the  patella  was  partially  lux- 
ated upwards  and  outwards  when  the  limb  was  put  in  action,  thus 
hindering  its  extension  under  the  body.  The  gentleman  to  whom 
the  animal  belonged  informed  me  that  when  he  bought  the  mare 
he  observed  no  difference  in  her  haunches,  nor  did  he  detect  any 
impediment  in  her  gait ;  but  that  amounts  to  nothing,  as  there 
are  hundreds  of  horses  now  working  and  considered  sound  which 
have  had  their  ileum s  fractured.  Considering  the  advanced  age 
and  little  value  of  the  mare,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  case  was 
not  one  which  warranted  treatment,  and  by  my  advice  the  animal 
was  destroyed. 

The  post-mortem  examination  proves  the  judgment  I  formed 
vras  correct.  The  neck  of  the  ileum  is  fractured,  and  around  the 
seat  of  the  fracture  there  is  an  accumulation  of  a  semi -cartilaginous 
substance ;  but  the  surfaces  of  the  bone,  though  in  apposition,  ap- 
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pear  to  have  had  no  tendency  to  unite  by  the  ossific  process ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  become  smooth,  and  taken  on  the  character 
somewhat  of  a  false  joint.  The  muscles  surrounding  the  acetabu- 
lum are  lacerated  and  atrophied,  while  within  the  joint  there  exists 
but  little  synovia,  and  the  head  of  the  femur  is  partially  denuded 
of  cartilage.  The  patella  can  be  easily  passed  over  the  outer 
condyle  of  the  femur,  and  the  S3movia  is  here  rather  super- 
abundant than  otherwise.  The  vastus  intemus  muscle  having 
suffered  injury  explains  the  luxation  of  the  pateUa  during  life,  as 
the  vastus  extemus  muscle  was  acting  unopposed. 

This  case  is  interesting,  as  it  proves  that  after  fracture  of  a  large 
and  important  bone  a  horse  may  be  a  serviceable  animal ;  but  it 
also  shews  that  the  deformity  which  may  remain  is  liable  to  pre- 
dispose to  a  second  fracture,  even  alter  perfect  union  has  taken 
place. 

Mr,  Gregory  remarked,  that  he  had  seen  several  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  ileum  which  had  done  well.  Only  last  summer,  a  coach- 
horse  fell  and  sustained  a  fracture  of  this  kind.  Little  other 
treatment  than  that  required  to  allay  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
was  adopted,  and  the  animal  was  now  at  work. 

Mr,  Robb  related  the  case  of  a  horse  sold  by  him,  which  he 
afterwards  saw,  and  perceived  to  be  "  down  in  the  hip."  The  owner 
assured  him  the  animal  had  not  received  any  injury,  nor  had  ever 
betrayed  lameness  during  the  change  of  structure,  which  had  been 
very  gradual. 


Resumed  Debate  on  Influenza  in  Horses. 

[Extract  from  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Fishwick,  V.S.] 

Oldham,  Janmry  lOth,  1845. 

Inplubnza  has  been  very  prevalent  in  this  locality.  When 
caUed  in,  I  always  administer  a  laxative,  whether  the  bowels  be 
relaxed  or  otherwise :  this  is  followed  by  a  febrifuge  draught, 
containing  the  spt.  etheris  nitrici,  which,  if  need  be,  is  repeated 
every  night  and  morning  during  the  febrile  stage.  In  a  few 
instances,  when  I  suspected  there  was  some  derangement  of  the 
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liver,  I  have  given  smaU  doses  of  calomel,  and  with  great  benefit. 
As  it  respects  the  giving  c^  aloes,  I  have  had  above  a  hundred 
cases,  and  in  every  one  I  have  not  given  less  than  from  5ij  to  5iij  of 
this  drug.  I  have  had  them  under  treatment  in  every  stage,  and 
I  depend  principally  upon  getting  the  bowels  gently  relaxed  by 
this  agent.  I  incline  to  the  opinion,  that,  if  I  had  not  given  aloes, 
I  should  not  have  been  so  fortunate  as  I  have,  for  I  have  lost  only 
three  cases.  I  place  great  confidence  also  in  passing  a  long  seton 
in  the  course  of  the  trachea ;  and  where  I  have  not  been  called 
in  until  late,  when  the  disease  has  put  on  the  appearance  of  con- 
gestion, I  have  at  once  blistered  the  throat  and  larynx,  and  well 

stimulated  the  extremities. 

«  *  *  *  *  «        •     « 

Mr.  Ernes. — Oftentimes  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
attacks  of  influenza  and  pneumonia,  or  to  determine  whether  the 
lungs  are  involved,  and  a  complication  of  disease  exists.  I  have  seen 
instances  of  influenza  which  have  exhibited  many  of  the  symptoms 
of  pneumonia,  and  have  also  treated  cases  of  influenza  that  have 
terminated  in  pneumonia.  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  aloes  in  this 
disease  is  a  dangerous  drug,  and  that  rowels  when  introduced 
are  frequently  attended  with  sloughing.  While  stating  this,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  by  you,  that  my  remarks  more  especially 
apply  to  the  heavier  breed  of  horses.  The  cart-horse  is  an  animal 
which,  having  no  representative  among  the  wild  beasts  of  his  kind, 
we  may  regard  as  the  product  of  artificial  treatment.  The  natural 
light  and  active  body  of  the  original  horse  has  in  him  been  by 
artificial  means  rendered  ponderous  and  heavy.  There  is  in  his 
frame  an  excess  of  cellular  tissue — a  tendency  to  fatten,  and  a 
general  want  of  action.  Among  my  patients,  there  are  some 
whose  weight  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  a  ton.  I  attach 
importance  to  weight,  because  animals  of  such  enormous  and 
unnatural  size  cannot  endure  depletion ;  the  system  being,  as  it 
were,  burdened  with  the  sustenance  of  an  overgrown  body.  The 
quantity  of  food  such  horses  necessarily  consume,  added  to  the 
condition  in  which  they  are  kept,  render  them  sensitive  to  causes 
that  might  but  little  affect  an  animal  of  a  lighter  description. 
Such  horses  exist  in  a  wholly  artificial  state,  and  their  condition  is 
only  kept  up  by  constant  stimulants  and  exercise.  Many  are  out 
eighteen  hours  in  the  day,  and  some  never  lie  down  when  in  the 
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Stable.  Often  such  horses  are  destroyed  by  the  slightest  illness  : 
not  because  of  the  disease  or  the  importance  of  the  parts  affected, 
bat  because  the  powers  of  life  cannot  be  noaintained  when  stimu- 
lants and  exercise  are  upon  compulsion  withheld,  their  systems 
being  then  unable  to  endure  the  smallest  constitutional  irritation. 
I  feel  confident  that  no  purgative  is  required  in  such  cases, 
and  certainly  no  medicine  of  a  drastic  nature  can  with  safety  be 
exhibited  during  this  disease,  because  violent  and  obstinate  diar- 
rhoea is  frequently  one  of  its  symptoms.  Again,  there  is  in 
influenza  great  susceptibility  on  the  part  of  the  raucous  membranes 
to  take  on  morbid  action ;  yet  I  would  not,  as  some  have  done, 
assert  the  disease  is  confined  to  these  structures.  No.  The  cd- 
lular  ttssue  of  the  body  is  likewise  involved,  and  the  general 
system  so  much  implicated,  that  it  is  most  diflicult  to  say  what 
particular  part  is  more  especially  the  seat  of  the  malady.  Pain  in 
the  hind  extremities  has  been  always  present ;  frequently  the 
attack  is  ushered  in  by  shivering ;  indeed,  I  think  closer  observa- 
tion would  prove  this  to  be  invariably  the  primary  symptom. 
There  is  also  one  symptom  present  which  I  have  not  observed 
during  any  other  affection,  namely,  that  after  a  few  days  only  the 
hairs  of  the  mane  and  tail  loosen,  and  may  be  plucked  out  with 
the  slightest  force,  being  a  proof  of  the  debilitating  effect  of  this 
disease.  I  have  bled  in  some  few  cases ;  but  the  result  was  not 
such  as  to  warrant  me  in  the  continuance  of  the  practice,  and  I 
found  that  the  period  of  convalescence  was  by  depletion  consi- 
derably protracted.  In  such  cases  as  by  the  symptoms  evinced 
there  was  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  lungs  becoming 
affected,  I  have  had  recourse  to  revulsives,  employing  cantharides 
for  that  purpose.  But  I  have  frequently  found  the  action  of  diose 
agents,  during  influenza,  to  be  greater  than  I  desired,  and  the  con- 
sequent blemish  has  caused  me  to  regret  their  employment.  Mustard, 
also,  is  too  violent ;  for  effusion  and  anasarca  will  sometimes  ensue 
upon  its  use.  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  not  advocating  any 
specific  mode  of  treatment.  <  I  do  not  believe  that  any  arbitrary 
plan  that  will  meet  every  case  can  be  laid  down.  Judgment  is 
required  in  this  disorder,  which  in  different  breeds  of  liorses 
assumes  different  characters,  and  demands  different  kinds  of 
treatment.  Though  there  may  be  some  agents  that  are  dangerous, 
yet  experience  alone  can  determine  what  should  be  given,  and 
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when  it  should  be  administered.  On  this  aocount  it  is  that  the 
early  attendance  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  important,  and  the 
owner  who  delays  to  seek  his  aid  at  the  first  appearance  of  the 
attack  may  with  greater  reason  complain  of  his  own  delay  than 
of  the  practitioner's  want  of  skill  should  the  patient  be  lost. 

Mr,  Daws. — I  have  observed  that*  daring  the  recent  prevalence 
of  influenza,  there  has  been  fewer  cases  of  pneumonia  than  usually 
occur  at  this  period.  I  am  inclined  to  trace  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
esuse  to  some  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere ;  and,  with  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  I  have  pursued,  I  will  suppose  a  case : — I  am 
sent  for  to  look  at  a  horse  which  the  owner  perceives  to  be  ill. 
When  I  arrive  I  find  the  pulse  is  90,  the  eyes  are  tumefied,  and 
the  tongue  is  furred.  I  inquire  if  any  thing  has  been  given  to  the 
animal,  and  am  told  the  horse  has  had  no  medicine.  I  immediatelv 
order  the  patient  to  be  removed  to  a  loose  box.  I  see  that  the  legs 
are  well  bandaged  and  the  body  clothed,  attending  most  especially 
to  the  comforts  of  the  animal.  I  then  adntinister  an  enema,  and 
give  a  little  fever  medicine.  The  next  day,  should  the  tumefac- 
tion of  the  eyes  have  increased,  I  extract  blood  from  the  jugular 
vein,  and  as  the  febrile  excitement  lessens  and  the  animal  im- 
proves I  throw  in  vegetable  tonics. 

Now  another  horse  in  the  same  stable  shall  be  attacked.  The 
pulse  in  this  case  may  be  but  46 ;  and  here  I  give  an  aperient. 
The  action  that. may  foUow  its  exhibition  I  do  not  fear,  as  I  find 
*the  disease  is  very  manageable.  1  have  had  some  hundreds  of 
cases,  and  never  lost  one.  Where  I  require  a  counter-irritant,  I 
employ  an  acetous  solution  of  capsicine,  which,  if  not  used  care- 
fully, will  blister  the  hand  that  applies  it. 

Mr,  White, — Referring  to  the  origin  of  influenza,  I  cannot 
but  reflect  on  the  kind  of  weather  we  had  during  the  last  summer. 
In  the  spring  which  preceded  it,  in  April  last,  instead  of  grass  on 
the  land,  we  saw  the  meadovra  barren,  or  where  there  was  any  vege- 
tation, to  speak  generally  it  was  unhealthy.  The  oat  and  barley 
crop  was  short.  Seeds  fiEuled  to  germinate,  and  the  hay  was  so  defi- 
cient as  often  not  to  repay  the  labour  expended  in  collecting  it.  Any 
one  last  summer  might  have  foreseen  the  prevalence  of  disease  of 
some  kind,  since  the  prospect  for  the  stock  during  the  winter  was 
most  gloomy.  Poor  food,  and  that  deficient  in  quantity,  joined  to 
cold  and  changeable  weather,  mavt  in  my  opinion,  be  regarded  as 
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the  natural  cause  of  this  or  any  other  disease  which  may,  under 
certain  conditional  circumstances,  break  out. 

Mr,  Hallen, — Such  causes  could  not  affect  the  horses  of  my 
regiment,  which  were  always  well  suppHed ;  yet,  notwithstanding, 
they  were  attacked  with  influenza.  It  is  true,  my  practice  has 
been  limited  to  the  horses  of  my  own  regiment,  and,  when  the 
disease  appeared  amongst  them,  I  looked  carefuUy  to  the  animals 
that  were  not  affected.  Equally  with  the  cure  of  the  diseased, 
the  preservation  of  the  healthy  was  an  object  of  solicitude  with 
me,  and  much  may  be  done  in  that  respect  by  regulating  the  food, 
and  otherwise  attending  to  the  peculiarity  of  constitution  of  the 
animal.  Of  those  which  were  suffering  from  the  disorder,  many 
required  but  little  treatment.  It  was  in  the  worst  cases  only  that 
I  passed  setons,  especially  if  the  trachea  or  larynx  shewed  any 
signs  of  irritation-— using  not  one  long  seton,  but  several  short 
ones,  so  as  to  reach  from  between  the  jaw  to  the  chest,  and  in  no 
one  instance  have  I  observed  any  disposition  to  slough  ensue  upon 
their  insertion.  When  making  this  assertion,  however,  I  must 
add,  that  my  practice  is  confined  to  the  lighter  breed  of  horses,  and 
therefore  can  in  no  manner  be  opposed  to  Mr.  Ernes'  experience 
among  the  heavier  kind  of  horse.  The  medicines  I  administered 
were  of  little  moment.  A  mild  diuretic  conjoined  to  dieting  and 
nursing  were  my  curative  measures.  Yet  some  of  the  cases  I 
thus  treated  were  of  a  very  severe  nature,  and  a  large  coach-pro- 
prietor who  saw  them  could  in  many  of  them  perceive  no  hope  of 
recovery,  declaring  the  animals  must  die.  Nevertheless,  conti- 
nuing the  plan  I  have  laid  down,  not  a  single  horse  was  lost.  The 
person  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  seeing  the  success  of  my  practice, 
said,  he  would  adopt  it  should  influenza  visit  his  stables.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  disease  appeared  among  his  horses;  but,  alarmed 
by  the  symptoms,  and  beset  by  entreaties  and  prophecies,  his  reso- 
lution failed :  he  permitted  what  are  called  "  active  measures"  to  be 
employed,  and  the  death  of  many  of  his  horses  was  the  con- 
sequence. 

Mr.  Hall, — I  am  of  opinion  that  this  disease,  when  it  attacks 
the  hghter  description  of  horse,  puts  on  so  different  a  character  to 
what  it  does  in  the  heavier  kind  of  animal,  that  he  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  suffering  under  another  disorder.  My  practice  has 
been  chiefly  among  the  heavier  breed.     I  have   never  given  a 
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drachm  of  aloes,  yet  out  of  two  hundred  cases  seven  have  ter- 
minated in  death.  I  have  known  horses  to  be  attacked  by  in- 
fluenza three  times,  and  have  had  horses  die  in  the  same  stable  in 
which  my  own  were,  yet  these  were  not  affected.  I  have  employed 
mustard  as  my  counter-irritant,  taking  care  to  rub  it  well  in  the 
contrary  way  of  the  hair.  Influenza,  in  my  opinion,  has  generally 
a  tendency  to  involve  the  lungs. 

Mr.  Shirley. — A  practitioner  in  attendance  upon  the  horses  of 
a  large  brewery  in  London  told  me  he  had  employed  aloes,  and 
lost  but  very  few  cases  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  added,  that  he 
varied  his  treatment  in  different  animals,  depending  on  circum- 
stances. 

Mr,  Cartwrighi, — I  have  had  a  few  cases  of  influenza  under  my 
care :  to  them  I  gave  aloes,  and  they  all  did  well. 

Mr,  Dtmsford. — I  have  been  called  upon  to  treat  both  the 
light  and  heavy  kind  of  horse.  To  one  of  the  lighter  description 
I  have  given  aloes  5ij>  and,  though  the  bowels  responded  quickly, 
yet  by  limiting  the  water  I  found  the  violence  of  the  action  could 
be  subdued.  But  when  administering  the  same  agent  to  cart- 
horses, it  has  certainly  been  followed  by  more  action  than  I  could 
have  desired ;  yet,  by  the  timely  use  of  flour-gruel  and  dry  food, 
any  unpleasant  consequences  have  been  prevented.  I  have  not 
ventured  to  exhibit  any  medicine  of  a  cathartic  nature  where  the 
pulse  was  weak,  and  where  much  cellular  effusion  was  present ; 
but  in  such  cases  I  have  given  stimulants  combined  with  tonics. 
I  have  seen  only  one  post-mortem  examination,  and  in  that  there 
was  no  appearance  so  marked  as  to  attract  my  attention  or  cha- 
racterize the  disease. 


JANUARY  21,  1845. 
The  Treasurer  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Hardman  presented  to  the  Library  Dr.  Franz's  work  on 
the  Eye. 

Messrs.  R.  Keene  and  R.  Mead,  students,  were  elected  Members. 


TSE  VETERINART   RECOBO. 
'  iNTBOatiaCBPTBD  CotCUH    IN   TRB   HoHSK. 

By  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Tamwortk.  Jan.  17(A,  1845. 


My  dear  Sir, — I  havb  Bent  by  the  train  this  evening  a  basket 
containing  the  moat  extraordinary  morbid  epecimen  of  the  large 
intestines  I  have  ever  met  with.  It  appears  to  consist  of  an  in- 
verted coeeum,  which  by  some  means  has  become  lodge<i  within 
the  colon.  Its  apex  seems  to  have  been  lifted  up  by  the  power 
of  inverted  action,  and  paeeed  through  the  common  opening  at  its 
other  extremity  into  the  colon,  as  you  will  find  it.  The  horse  died 
this  morning,  shewing  spasms  of  the  bowels. 

I  only  saw  hira  a  few  hours  before  death.  The  post-mortem 
examination  presented  pufficient  inflammatory  mischief  in  the  ileum 
and  colon  fully  to  account  for  his  death  ;  but  for  a  time  I  could 
not  find  the  coecum,  and  was  about  to  declare  its  absence,  or  the 
want  of  it,  when  I  felt  a  substance  in  the  colon,  which  upon 
opening  proved  to  be  the  missing  intestine.  I  will  give  you  (as  soon 
as  I  obtain  it)  a  fiill  history  of  this  case ;  but  trust  this  hurried 
notice  will  be  sufficient  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  Association  to  its  singular  character. 

I  am,  in  haste, 

Your's  verv  truly. 
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Temworik,  June  \2tk,  1845. 

Dear  Sir, — I  will  now  endeavour  to  give  you  as  much  of  the 
history  of  the  case  (of  intrososception  of  the  coecum  into  the 
colon)  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect. 

The  horse  which  afforded  the  morbid  specimen  above  aUuded 
to,  and  which  was  transmitted  to  you  some  time  back,  was  the 
property  of  L.  Haughan,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  at  that  time  on  a 
visit  to  Captain  Desooun,  at  Drakelow-park.  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  horse  had  three  drachms  of  Barb,  aloes  given  to  him  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  14th  of  January ;  the  weather  being  at  that  time 
frosty,  with  every  appearance  that  Wednesday  would  not  prove  a 
hunting-day :  however,  a  change  took  place  in  the  night,  accom- 
panied with  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  The  next  morning,  Jan.  15th, 
the  fox-hounds  met  at  Bone  Hill-house,  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles  from  Drakelow,  to  which  Mr.  Haughan  rode  this  horse  to 
cover,  the  rain  falling  heavily  all  the  way. 

I  observed  the  horse  on  his  arrival  at  Bone-hill  was  very  relaxed 
in  his  bowels,  and  was  informed  he  had  been  in  that  state  for  four 
or  five  miles  on  the  road.  On  his  way  home  the  animal  had  warm 
gruel  given  to  him,  and  he  was  fed  at  Tamworth. 

He  travelled  back  to  Drakelow  without  evincing  any  pain  or  un- 
easiness, although  his  bowels  were  still  very  relaxed.  On  his  arrival 
at  home,  and  before  the  groom  had  finished  dressing  him,  the 
animal  shewed  symptoms  of  spasms  :  he  laid  down,  roUed  over 
and  upon  his  back,  and  appeared  to  suffer  much  pain. 

The  groom  instantly  bled  him,  and  gave  some  antispasmodic 
mixture  :  from  this  treatment  he  appeared  to  experience  rehef  for 
a  few  hours,  when  the  pain  and  general  symptoms  returned  with 
increased  violence.  At  ten,  p.m.,  Mr.  Kent,  V.S.,  Burton,  at- 
tended, and  the  animal  was  again  bled  by  his  direction,  and  also 
had  given  to  him  the  agents  Mr.  Kent  usually  administers  in  such 
cases.  Mr.  Kent  informs  me  that  he  left  him,  at  midnight,  much 
relieved. 

I  saw  the  horse  the  next  day,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Friend,  jun., 
V.S.,  of  WalsaU :  he  was  then  cool  and  tranquil,  but  I  found  on  exa- 
mination that  his  pulse  was  quick  and  small ;  mouth  and  tongue 
foul ;  legs  cold  ;  with  a  peculiar  heaviness  in  his  eyes.   These  obser^ 
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vations  had  scarcely  been  made,  when  he  again  became  restless, 
looked  anxiously  back  to  his  flank  and  side,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
laid  down,  rolled  upon  his  back,  which  position  he  had  chosen 
during  every  paroxysm.  Thus  he  lay  fighting  violently  with  his 
hinder  and  fore  legs*  in  the  air  for  several  minutes,  with  evident  con- 
traction of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  a  seeming  effort  to  expel 
some  ofiending  matter  from  the  boweb.  Suddenly  he  arose,  stared 
wildly,  and  forced  his  head  high  up  against  the  wall :  after  this  he 
again  became  cahn  and  easy ;  the  pulse  and  respiration,  which  had 
been  excessively  hurried  by  these  painful  efforts,  also  quickly  re- 
sumed their  former  state.  He  had  suffered  from  similar  attacks, 
and  at  the  same  intervals,  since  three,  p.m.  From  this  time  there 
was  a  recurrence  of  these  painful  paroxysms,  till  death  closed  the 
scene  about  midnight.  The  post-mortem  appearances  I  think  I 
gave  you  when  I  forwarded  the  morbid  specimen  to  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College.  I  dare  not  trust  myself  at  this  time  to  make 
.any  remarks  upon  this  singular  case,  further  than  to  hope  it  may 
lead  to  a  more  correct  physiology  of  the  ooecum,  which  from  its 
peculiar  conformation  we  must,  I  think,  believe  performs  a  more  im- 
portant part  in  the  animal  economy  of  the  horse  than  has  hitherto 
been  allotted  to  it.  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your's  very  faithfully, 
W.  J.  T,  Morton,  Esq.,  R.V.C,  W.  Robinson. 


Mr,  Sinumds, — In  this  interesting  specimen,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Robinson,  we  perceive  the  body  of  the  coecum  to 
be  introsuscepted,  or  turned  within  itself,  so  that  the  peritoneal 
covering  forms  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sac,  while  the  dis- 
placed intestine  occupies  the  interior  of  the  colon.  Intussusception, 
or  this  abnormal  change  of  position  in  the  intestines,  often  results 
h-om  a  reverted  peristaltic  action,  which  generally  is  preceded 
by  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines. 
In  colic  a  reverted  action  is  by  no  means  unusual,  and  by  it, 
perhaps,  we  could  account  for  the  state  of  parts  now  before  us. 
But,  before  arriving  at  any  conclusion  with  regard  to  morbid  ap- 
pearances, it  is  always  right  to  take  a  retrospective  view,  and  ask 
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ourselves  what  is  the  normal  fimction  of  the  organ  we  find  dis- 
eased. Now  the  base  of  the  coecum  is  continuous  with  the  ccecum 
caput  CQli»  forming  here  a  blind  pouch ;  from  this  part  its  apex 
extends,  forming  another  blind  pouch.  The  ccBCum»  therefore, 
forms  a  sac  at  both  extremities,  but  has  a  free  communication  with 
the  colon  by  a  large  opening.  From  the  peculiarity  of  its  shape, 
it  would  appear  that  the  ingesta  which  travels  to  its  apex  has  to 
be  returned  from  thence  into  the  colon  by  a  motion  of  its  muscular 
coat,  somewhat  analogous  to  reverted  peristaltic  action.  Now 
spasm,  fortunately,  is  seldom  found  to  attack  the  large  intestines, 
but  none  can  question  that  in  this  disease  inordinate  and  long 
continuous  muscular  contraction  takes  place ;  and  as  the  coecum  has 
normally  a  double  kind  of  peristaltic  action  to  perform,  this  action 
under  the  influence  of  such  a  disease  becomes  greatly  increased  : 
hence  probably  the  cause  of  this  singular  inversion.  The  thickened 
condition  of  the  coats  of  the  coecum  also  deserves  some  notice.  The 
apex,  which  part  it  is  fair  to  presume  was  first  inverted,  has  its 
parietes  much  increased  by  infiltration  of  blood  between  its  coats, 
while  that  part  of  the  gut  which  is  continued  towards  the  coecum 
ctqmt  coU  becomes  less  and  less  dense.  Such  thickening  is  the 
consequence  oi  congestion,  and  the  variations  it  presents  are 
dependent  on  the  longer  or  shorter  periods  that  such  congestion 
has  existed. 

The  symptoms  which  the  animal  in  the  first  instance  exhibited 
are  said  to  be  similar  to  those  observed  in  gripes ;  and  although  no 
treatment  can  be  expected  to  afford  relief  in  a  case  of  this  nature, 
yet,  to  enable  the  practitioner  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis,  every 
peculiar  symptom  becomes  of  importance  in  these  cases  of  abdo- 
minal disease.  It  happens  that  a  similar  instance  occurred  some 
years  ago  in  my  practice ;  and,  in  order  that  the  symptoms  may  be 
compared  in  these  cases,  I  will  briefly  relate  the  particulars.  The 
subject  was  a  black  pony.  One  evening  the  animal,  after  returning 
from  work,  was  attacked  with  abdominal  pain,  which  was  supposed 
to  arise  from  gripes,  and  this  was  rendered  the  more  likely  by  his 
having  partaken  freely  of  cold  water  at  a  stream  a  short  distance 
from  home.  Some  remedies  of  a  stimulating  nature  were  given, 
but,  these  affording  no  relief,  I  was  requested  to  attend. 

I  found  the  animal  in  much  pain  and  very  restless,  lying  down. 
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rolling  OQ  his  back,  then  quickly  rising  again  ;  he  looked  round  at 
his  side  ;  the  abdomen  was  tympanitic ;  the  pulse  full,  and  rather 
increased  in  number.  These  symptoms,  however,  are  generally 
present  in  spasm ;  but  accompanying  them  there  was  .a  pecutiarity 
which  attracted  my  attention.  When  the  animal  got  up,  instead  of 
shaking  himself  as  horses  commonly  do  when  suffering  from  spas- 
modic colic,  this  pony  would  raise  his  head,  thrust  his  nose  into 
the  rack,  and  remain  in  that  position  for  several  minutes,  breathing 
stertorously  during  the  time.  Then  the  pain  would  recommence 
with  greater  acuteness ;  he  would  now  turn  his  head  towards  the 
abdomen,  bite  at  his  flank,  and  once  more  He  down,  and  roU  upon 
his  back ;  but  1  soon  found  that  his  manner  of  lying  down  was 
devoid  of  the  recklessness  that  characterises  spasm,  having  an 
appearance  not  only  of  consciousness  but  of  care.  My  opinion  was, 
that  some  acute  affection  of  the  stomach  caused  these  symptoms, 
and,  as  sedatives  failed  to  aflbrd  any  relief,  and  the  patient  was  gra- 
dually becoming  worse,  I  gave  the  owner  but  little  hope  of  his  reco- 
very. In  two  days  he  died.  The  post-mortem  examination  shewed 
aU  the  viscera  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the  coecum,  the  apex 
of  which  was  inverted  six  or  eight  inches,  and  much  strangulated. 
The  history  of  the  case  now  under  consideration  is  at  present 
somewhat  imperfect,  but  Mr.  Robinson  has  promised  to  send  us 
full  particulars  at  his  earheat  convenience,  and  then  we  shall  learn 
whether  any  similarity  existed  in  these  two  cases  with  reference 
to  the  symptoms  which  the  animals  evinced.  Of  course,  I  do  not  con- 
ceive that  they  are  strictly  pathognomonic.  We  know  that  different 
animals  express  the  same  feeling  by  different  signs  ;  yet  often  we 
may  trace  a  similarity  when  the  disease  arises  from  the  same  cause. 
Between  inversion  and  enteritis  the  duration  of  the  disease  will 
often  give  us  some  clue  to  a  correct  diagnosis ;  and  I  can  easily 
conceive  that,  with  an  inverted  ccecum,  as  spasm  does  not  originate 
in  inflammation,  the  horse  may  survive  three  or  four  days  :  but 
in  enteritis  death  usually  takes  place  in  eight*  and-forty  hours « 
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S  RITHBR    TO    GIVE    PrKBSURS,    < 

TioN  or  TOPICAL  Rbnbdibs,  to 
Pretexted  by  Mr.  Robb. 


Mr.  Robb. — A  curb  a  often  viewed  as  a  very  simple  affair  by 
Bome  persons,  andit  may  be  so  to  ahorse  used  only  for  slow  work; 
but  to  a  hunter,  daring  the  season,  it  is  of  serious  moment. 
TTie  nsnal  treatment  for  curbs  may  be  said  to  consist  in  blistering 
and  firing.  Pressure,  however,  has  been  repeatedly  suggested, 
and,  on  a  horse  of  my  own,  I  once  endeavoured  to  obtain  it  by 
employing  sheet  lead,  and  to  some  extent  I  succeeded.  That  the 
experiment  did  not  succeed  perfectly,  I  attribute  to  the  difficulty  I 
had  of  fixing  any  substance  upon  the  hock-joint,  and  the  object 
of  the  apparatus  I  now  present  to  the  Association  is  to  overcome 
this  obstacle.  It  is  the  invention  of  an  old  A*iend  of  mine,  Mr. 
Aird,  of  Glasgow,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  hunting-field. 
By  me&ns  of  this  instrument  he  readily  obtains  pressure,  and,  as  he 
cmnceives,  gets  rid  of  the  lameness  arising  from  a  curb,  without 
depriving  the  animal  of  that  walking  exercise  which  ia  so  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  hunter  in  condition.  The  instrument  almost 
speaks  for  itself:    it  consists  of  an  iron-plate  curved   in   some 
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measure  to  the  fonn  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  hock,  and  sap- 
ported  by  an  u'on  bar,  which  is  attached  to  the  plate  by  means  of 
a  hinge.  The  lower  end  of  the  bar  is  inserted  into  a  strap,  which 
is  fixed  aroond  the  inferior  part  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  and  above 
the  pastern  joint.  On  either  side  of  the  plate  there  are  holes  by 
which  it  is  fastened  aronnd  the  hock,  and  by  which  the  pressure 
can  be  regulated.  By  inserting  any  substance  between  the  joint 
and  the  plate,  pressure  to  any  eictent,  and  equable  on  every  part, 
may  be  gained ;  or,  if  this  be  contra-indicated,  we  are  enabled  to 
keep  a  wet  sponge  upon  the  part,  or  apply  any  agent  we  desire. 

I  think  the  invention  merits  attention ;  and  I  am  assured  by 
those  who  have  tried  this  instrument,  that  by  its  use  horses  have 
been  able  to  follow  the  hounds,  which  only  a  week  before  had 
sprung  a  curb.  During  the  hunting  season,  therefore,  its  employ- 
ment must  be  of  service ;  but  when  the  summer  came,  I  should 
fire  the  horse,  and  turn  him  out. 

Mr,  Dunaford. — ^This  invention  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  an 
adjuvant  to  other  treatment,  and  I  do  not  conceive  it  can  super- 
cede the  use  of  other  and  more  active  measures  in  combatting  the 
evil  effects  of  curbs,  though  it  may  in  some  instances  be  found  of 
service. 

In  some  hunting  stables  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  ap- 
plied to  curbs,  which,  being  less  active  than  a  blister,  does  not 
necessarily  prevent  the  horse  from  following  the  hounds.  Be- 
sides which,  when  that  agent  is  employed,  no  blemish  is  seen,  as 
the  old  hair  never  falls  off  till  the  new  hair  has  grown  up  be- 
neath. 


Concluding  Dbbatb  on  Influbnza  in  Horsbs. 

Mr.  Simonds, — ^Although  I  may  have  nothing  new  to  advance 
respecting  the  disease  now  under  discussion,  still  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  a  few  observations  on  it :  if,  however,  the  views  I 
may  advocate  should  appear  to  clash  with  the  opinions  of  previous 
speakers,  it  will  be  remembered  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  be 
present  during  the  whole  of  the  debate.  The  name  given  to  this 
disease,  in  common  with  many  others,  I  consider  is  unfortunate,  as 
it  expresses  so  little  and  withal  is  so  general  in  its  application,  that 
sometimes  serious  inconvenience  results  from  its  use  :    for  in- 
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stance,  if  pneumonia  or  pleuro-pneumonia  should  prevail  in  a  dis- 
trict, we  hear  of  it  under  the  terra  of  influenza,  and  are  told  that 
it  has  proved  very  destructive,  and  requires  from  the  very  onset 
the  most  bold  and  decisive  treatment  to  prevent  its  fetal  tend- 
ency ;  while  probably  we  learn  from  other  quarters  that  the  ma- 
lady is  mild  in  its  nature,  never  assumes  any  active  inflammatory 
character,  and  consequently  prompt  depletive  measures  are  not 
called  for.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  account  for  the 
great  diflerences  of  description  which  reach  us  from  diflferent  lo- 
calities ;  and  these  will  continue  so  long  as  this  indefinite  term  is 
retained  by  us. 

On  the  first  evening  of  this  debate  some  attempts  were  made  to 
trace  influenza  to  a  particular  cause.  Many  views  were  then  ad- 
vanced, and  Professor  Sewell  seemed  inclined  to  regard  it,  and  all 
diseases  of  this  nature,  as  arising  from  certain  mephitic  vapours  or 
gaseous  compounds  of  a  volcanic  origin.  These  vapours  he  con- 
jectured to  travel  within  the  earth,  escaping  from  its  surface  as 
they  progressed  onwards,  and  thus  generating  disease.  Quadru- 
peds he  thought  were  first  afiected  because  their  respiratory  organs 
are  placed  nearer  to  the  ground,  especially  when  depastured  :  thus 
the  nearer  the  earth,  the  greater  the  danger ;  for  he  says  that  per- 
sons inhabiting  cellars  are  far  more  liable  to  these  disorders  than 
those  who,  living  in  attics,  are  further  removed  from  the  source  of 
the  pestilence.  I  am  not  inclined  to  regard  this  view  as  correct, 
because  aD  the  arguments  adduced  to  support  it  are  merely  in- 
ferences, and  the  phenomena  attending  these  outbreaks  can  be 
otherwise,  and  to  me  more  satisfEM^rily,  accounted  for.  The  ex- 
istence of  animalculfle,  the  presence  of  miasmata,  and  also  a  pecu- 
liar electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  have  each  been  stated  as 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  many  supporters  to  these  several 
opinions  have  been  found.  The  first  two,  however,  are  of  that 
nature  which,  did  they  exist,  would  admit,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
demonstration  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  last  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  particular  electrical  phenomenon  did  either  precede  or  has  ac- 
companied the  present  outbreak  of  influenza,  a  disease  which,  in 
my  opinion,  cannot  be  safely  attributed  to  any  one  specific  cause. 

I  regard  influenza  as  endemic  in  its  nature,  and  think  it  may  with 
greater  reason  be  traced  to  those  changes  of  the  weather,  and  to 
the  great  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  which  characterised  the  re- 
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cent  season.  That  it  has  some  oonnezioo  with  these  causes,  its 
appearance  in  London  first  upon  the  banks  of  tiie  Thames  seems 
to  prove ;  and  the  cireomstance  of  its  having  run  its  oourae  among 
the  cart-horses  there  located,  while  those  awaj  from  the  metropolis 
were  con^Muratively  free  from  its  attacks,  may  be  advanced  in  sup* 
port  of  this  view  of  its  origin.  I  therefore  consider  the  cause  not 
as  specific  but  general  in  its  nature ;  and  believe  that  cart-horses 
are  the  first  attacked,  because  their  peculiar  lax  conformation  and 
the  artificial  condition  in  which  they  are  kept  predispose  them  to 
become  affected. 

In  this  infirmary  we  are,  perhaps,  not  so  often  consulted  respect- 
ing cart-horses  as  others  j  and  numerous  as  our  patients  have  been, 
in  the  majority  of  the  cases  they  were  among  the  lighter  and  more 
valuable  breeds  of  horses.  Judging  from  my  observations  and 
experience,  I  should  say  the  present  form  of  influenza  affects  the 
mucous  membranes  generally,  but  especially  those  connected  with 
the  respiratory  organs.  The  disease  may  be  called  inflammatory, 
if  you  like  the  term ;  but  it  is  from  the  first  unattended  with  any 
discharge  from  the  nostrils,  like  ordinary  catarrh,  although  an  occa- 
sional cough  is  present.  The  membranes  are  of  a  pale  colour,  hav- 
ing a  yellow  tinge,  denoting  the  chylopoietic  viscera  to  be  involved 
in  the  general  derangement.  Associated  with  this  state  of  the 
mucous  membranes  we  find  febrile  symptoms,  such  as  quickened 
breathing  and  accelerated  pulse,  but  not  of  that  character  which 
demands  the  withdrawal  of  blood.  Venesection,  in  fact,  is  found 
in  very  many  instances  to  increase  the  debility,  which  always 
exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  I  consider,  nevertheless,  that 
although  the  disorder  commences  in  the  mucous  membranes,  it 
will,  if  unchecked,  extend  to  the  serous  cavities ;  and  I  have  seen 
cases  in  which  the  post-mortem  examination  has  shewn  the  pleura 
to  have  been  inflamed,  with  a  deposition  of  lymph  upon  its  sur- 
face. This  result  must  not  be  allowed,  however,  to  disguise  the 
true  nature  of  the  afi^ection,  but  be  regarded  only  as  anotiler  in- 
stance of  the  tendency  of  every  morbid  action,  if  not  checked  by 
proper  measures,  to  spread  and  involve  other  structures  beside 
those  originally  diseased. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  these  cases  will  not  endure  depletion  ; 
for  after  a  few  days  the  disease  will  have  extended  to  the  superficial 
cellular  tissue,  and  infiltration  of  the  serous  parts  of  the  blood  into 
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tlie  eyelids,  the  legi»  and  under  the  abdomen,  is  observed ; 
whidi  shews  that  influenza  has  a  tendency  rapidly  to  involve  the 
sttb^tissues  generaUy.  Whenever  the  oeUolar  membrane  is  likely 
to  be  affected  with  dropsical  eflusions,  depletives  shodid  be  used 
with  the  greatest  caution.  In  Tery  few  oases  have  I  dared  to  bleed, 
and  in  fewer  still  have  I  ventored  to  repeat  it. 

With  regard  to  purging,  certain  agents  used*  by  us  for  that 
purpose  have,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  been  strongly  objected 
to.  We  are  told  of  animals  that  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  small  quantity  of  aloes,  amounting  to  no  more 
tiian  two  or  three  drachms ;  and  Mr.  Ernes  has  found  fatal  effects 
to  foUow  the  giving  of  this  drug  to  cart-horses.  Yet  I  cannot  be* 
lieve  that  the  danger  applies  to  every  description  of  horse,  for  the 
author  of  the  Essay  says  that  he  has  given  aloes  with  advantage ; 
and,  in  the  CoUege  infirmary,  to  every  case  of  this  kind  requiring 
a  laxative  this  agent  has  been  administered,  and  that  without  any 
ill  effects  having  resulted  in  a  single  instance. 

In  the  treatment  of  influenza  I  certainly  should  not  adopt  active 
depletive  measures,  and  especially  would  I  avoid  any  and  all  agents 
calculated  to  excite  the  mucous  membranes  into  much  increased 
ordinate  action ;  yet  I  esteem  aloes,  in  this  disorder,  to  be  as  safe 
an  aperient  as  any  that  can  be  employed,  especially  when  it  is 
exhibited  in  solution :  for  all  will  allow  that  the  constipation  of 
the  boweb  which  exists  in  the  early  stages  of  influenza  must  be 
overcome  before  any  hope  can  be  entertained  of  a  return  to  health. 
In  those  cases  where  no  constipation  attends  the  attack,  then,  of 
ooune,  no  aperient  is  indicated.  It  is  the  use,  and  not  the  abuse, 
of  an  agent  that  most  concerns  us. 

When  influenza  prevailed,  four  or  five  years  ago,  the  disease 
was  £Eur  more  fatal  than  it  is  now.  In  the  years  1836  and  1837, 
influenza  appeared  as  a  true  epizootic,  attacking  every  description 
of  horse :  its  sjrmptoms  were  marked  by  the  presence  of  much 
fever,  which  led  many  practitioners  to  have  recourse  to  blood- 
letting, and  many  horses  were  lost  in  consequence.  The  lesson 
then  learnt  must  not  be  now  forgotten : — ^Don't  do  too  much ; 
watch  well  the  patient;  observe  the  symptoms;  and  if  blood-letting 
is  necessary  to  subdue  their  severity,  then  bleed ;  if  not,  let  him 
alone,  and  become  more  the  nurse  than  the  surgeon.  The  disease, 
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it  seems,  will  ran  its  course.  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  no  treat- 
ment appeared  to  make  any  impression.  The  horse  kept  getting 
worse,  despite  all  the  measures  adopted,  up  to  a  certain  time,  when 
a  change  took  place,  and  the  recovery  became  g^radoal  bnt  cer- 
tain. Do  not,  therefore,  despair  even  in  extreme  cases,  but 
throughout  the  attack  attend  wdl  to  the  patient's  comforts,  and 
do  all  in  your  power  to  husband  the  animal's  strength. 

Mr,  Ernes, — ^The  opinion  I  have  before  advanced  respecting  the 
propriety  of  giving  aloes,  appears  to  me  to  be  folly  borne  out 
by  the  experience  that  was  g^ned  in  the  treatment  of  influenza 
during  the  years  1836  and  1837.  I  have  always  remaiked  that 
the  use  of  this  agent  has  been  followed  by  the  most  baneful 
effects.  Last  summer,  having  occasion  to  leave  London,  Mr.  Braby 
kindly  undertook  the  charge  of  my  establishment  during  my 
absence.  To  save  that  gentleman  trouble,  I  had  a  quantity  6i 
aloetic  balls,  containing  six  drachms  each,  prepared  before  I  quitted 
town.  When  influenza  first  appeared,  the  owners  of  horaes 
became  alarmed,  and  applied  for  a  dose  c^  physic,  hoping  by  its 
timely  administration  to  save  their  animals  from  an  attack.  These 
balls  were  given  to  them,  but  there  appeared  to  be  some  peculiar 
susceptibility  present,  for  within  twelve  hours  the  horses  were 
actually  purging,  and  that  violently  too. 

After  this,  they  could  venture  only  on  the  use  of  half  doaes. 
This  shews  that  during  the  prevalence  of  certain  diseases,  there  is 
a  remarkable  difference  attending  the  action  of  particular  medi- 
cines, and  I  think  the  foct  merits  some  attention.  My  conviction 
being  thus  based  on  observation,  I  have  asserted  that  aloes  is  not 
required  in  the  treatment  of  influenza ;  and  I  would  aak,  is  not 
that  medicine  also  considered  injurious  in  other  diseases  ?  Are 
we  not  agreed  that  it  should  not  be  administered  in  pneumonift  ? 
I  refer  to  the  drug  being  so  employed  as  to  produce  purgation. 

I  cannot  aj^rove  of  the  practice  which  holds  it  imperative  to 
purge  in  every  disease.  Medical  treatment  surely  consists  of  otho* 
duties  than  the  mere  administration  of  drags.  The  oomfort  and 
the  diet  of  the  patient  are  necessary  to  tiie  eradication  of  disean, 
and,  being  so,  ought  no  less  to  be  the  study  of  the  practitiottev. 
The  owners  of  horses  are,  however,  too  frequently  impatient  to 
see  something  done,  and  the  firmness  of  the  veterinary  amqgeon  is 
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often  put  to  tbe  test  between  his  sense  of  duty  and  the  demands 
of  iua  employer. 

Mr.  Co9. — I  bave  had  some  experience  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
fiuenEa,  «nd,  as  that  appears  to  differ  from  the  course  pursued  by 
other  practitioners^  I  am  induced  to  state  it.  My  treatment  has 
been,  when  called  in  early»  generally  to  extract  blood.  When  the 
state  of  the  pulse  indicated  that  the  system  would  not  endure  vene- 
sectioQ  from  the  jugukr  vein,  I  hftve  bled  from  the  foot,  and  this 
has  been  followed  with  good  effect.  Counter-irritants,  in  the 
form  of  blisters,  I  have  implied  to  the  trachea,  throat,  and  chest ; 
but  to  the  use  of  setons  or  rowels  in  this  disease  I  have  a  strong 
objection.  Mashes  and  gruel  I  have  always  found  sufficient  to 
btmg  about  a  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels,*,  therefore  I  employ  but 
little  purgative  medicine.  I  give  a  little  nitre,  either  in  the  form 
of  ball*  or  dissolved  in  the  animal's  water,  taking  especial  care 
that  a  comfortable  box,  if  possible,  be  provided  for  the  patient, 
and  seeing  the  body  is  warmly  clothed.  Aloes  I  have  found  a 
dangerous  medicine  in  this  complaint ;  but  influenza,  I  think,  at 
different  times  assumes  different  forms,  and  therefore  demands 
different  treatment.  In  proof  of  this,  when  influenza  prevailed 
during  the  year  1836, 1  then  was  accustomed  to  exhibit  from  5j  to 
5iij  of  aloes,  and  never  had  any  reason  to  regret  having  done  so. 
But  recently,  in  1840  and  in  1841,  when  this  disease  again  ap- 
peared, and  I  then  had  many  cases  entrusted  to  my  care,  I  soon 
found  that  aloes,  even  in  very  small  quantities,  was  no  longer  a 
safe  agent.  In  numy  it  produced  speedy  and  distressing  super- 
purgation,  and,  in  some  instances,  death  resulted  from  its  admi- 
nistration* My  opinion  now  is,  that  aloes  had  better  be  altogether 
dispensed  with  in  the  treatment  of  this  disorder,  which  I  cannot 
regard  otherwise  than  as  infectious  ;  for,  on  several  occasions,  I 
have  known  animals  introduced  into  a  neighbourhood  where  the 
diseaae  was  previously  not  present  carry  away  the  infection  with 
them,  and  communicate  the  disease  to  an  entire  stable. 

Mr,-Emes» — I  cannot  but  think  stronger  proofs  are  called  for 
before  any  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  respecting  the  infectious 
nature  of  influenza.  When  influenza  most  prevailed,  two  horses 
were  brought  to  my  infirmary  for  an  operation,  and  they  were 
placed  in  the  stable  which  two  others  affected  with  influenza  had 
recently  occupied,  and  only  one  of  them  became  diseased.     In 
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a  stable  ^>^iid&  held  fourteen  horses,  seven  were  attadced,  and 
the  remainder  escaped.  In  another  stable,  occapied  by  seven 
horses,  four  were  affected,  and  three  remained  well.  A  gentle- 
man, whose  horses  I  attend,  has  stables  at  Rotherhithe  and  at 
Limehouse.  Now,  although  the  horses  went  constantly  from  one 
place  to  the  other,  the  disease  was  not  communicated,  yet  all  the 
animals  in  one  stable  were  attacked,  while  those  in  the  other 
escaped.  I  have  here  stated  facts,  and  I  leave  you  to  draw  your 
own  conclusions. 

Mr.  Woodger. — I  have  every  reason  to  believe  influenza  to  be 
highly  infectious.  At  Fulham,  I  had  three  loose  boxes,  the  doors 
of  which  communicated  with  a  paddock  in  which  there  were 
several  healthy  horses. «  In  these  boxes  I  placed  some  animals 
suffering  under  influenza,  and,  for  the  admiscaon  of  pure  air,  left 
the  upper  part  of  the  doors  open.  The  healthy  horses  would  come 
and  place  their  heads  frequently  within  the  boxes ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  every  one  of  the  originally  healthy  animals  that  were  in 
the  paddock  became  aflected  with  influenza.  I  have  known  only 
one  instance  in  which  horses  were  exposed  to  the  infection,  and 
have  not  caught  the  disorder.  On  the  flrst  outbreak,  from  the 
number  of  patients,  and  perhaps  at  that  time  a  want  of  thorough 
conviction  on  this  point,  I  placed  the  animals  attacked  with  influ- 
enza in  the  same  stable  with  my  own  horses,  and  of  these  not  one 
escaped. 

Mr.  Kent. — In  almost  every  case  of  influenza  which  I  have 
seen,  the  progress  of  the  disease  has  been  as  follows : — ^In  the 
evening  you  leave  the  horse  to  all  appearance  in  perfect  health, 
but  on  entering  the  stable  the  following  morning  you  find  him 
with  his  neck  extended ;  his  breathing  somewhat  laboured ;  pulse 
from  70  to  80  beats  in  the  minute — and  genra-ally  a  seeming 
degree  of  unconsciousness  present,  in  which  state,  if  not  dis- 
turbed,  he  wiU  stand  for  hours,  perhaps  never  altering  his  position, 
which  (although  it  may  be  particularizing  too  far)  is  generally 
with  the  tail  turned  toward  the  manger.  Should  you  attempt  to 
move  your  patient,  he  will  stagger  from  debility.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  nasty  husky  cough  present. 

The  extremities  will  be  found  cold,  or  three  of  them  hot  and 
one  cold,  or  vice  versa.  On  the  second  day,  an  injected  state  of 
the  mucous  membranes  is  invariably  present,  accompanied  with 
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flore  throat ;  and  should  a  cough  be  attendant  iqKxn  thk,  the 
aninial's  sobering  ia  great.  There  is  also  a  discharge  from  the  nose 
consisting  of  maens  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour. 

When  found  in  this  state,  the  treatment  I  have  seen  adopted 
with  the  most  marked  success  has  been  as  follows  : — ^RemoTethe 
patient  to  a  loose  box,  take  off  the  shoes,  bed  down  wdl  with  soft 
litter,  dothe  the  body  wannly,  apply  warm  flannel  bandages  to  the 
legs,  and  abstract  blood.  I  hare  seen  two  cases  in  which  the 
patient  fell  as  if  shot  the  moment  the  blood  followed  the  lancet, 
certainly  before  half  a  pint  was  taken ;  but  in  all  other  instances  it 
always  relieved  the  patient  very  much.  The  medicine  administered 
consisted  of  the  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony  and  nitrate  of  pot* 
ash,  given  once  or  twice  a-day  as  the  case  required.  For  the  sore* 
ness  of  the  throat,  local  warmth,  by  means  of  hot  rugs  or  boiled  hay, 
is  the  best  remedy.  After  this  good  nursing  is  alone  required.  If, 
however,  there  be  still  present  laborious  breathing,  &c.,  apply  a  sti- 
mulant composed  of  water  of  ammonia,  turpentine,  and  olive  oil,  or 
soft  soap,  of  each  equal  parts,  over  the  chest  and  sides.  Should,  as 
1  have  seen  in  three  or  four  cases,  the  legs  become  swollen,  on  or 
about  the  third  day,  insert  a  seton  in  the  throat,  and  apply  to  the 
legs  the  liniment  of  ammonia.  The  disease  seems  to  run  its  course 
in  about  three  weeks  generally.  The  age  most  susc^tible  of  attack 
seems  to  be  from  two  to  six  years.  With  regard  to  aloes,  I  would 
observe,  that  I  have  seen  it  administered  several  times,  and  as  often 
seen  superpurgation  follow,  and  that  of  rather  a  serious  character: 
in  all  it  proved  very  difficult  to  check,  always  debilitated  the  pa- 
tient very  much,  and,  in  my  opinion,  tended  to  bring  about  his 
dissolution.  The  quantity  given  was  two  or  three  drachms  only. 
To  reconcile  the  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  use  of  this 
drug,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  habits  of  the  different 
animals.  The  half  or  perhaps  the  thoroughbred  horse,  lives  upon 
the  dryest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  nourishing  food ;  while 
the  other  may,  as  dray-horses  often  do,  partake  of  the  grain  left 
aft«r  brewing,  of  boiled  potatoes,  and  other  watery  and  relax- 
ing food,  all  of  which  assuredly  will  tend  to  increase  the  action  of 
aloes. 

In  a  communication  I  have  received  from  Mr.  John  Kent, 
V.S.,  Bristol,  he  says,  influenza  is  such  an  indefinite  term,  as  to 
comprehend  almost  any  obscure  complaint,  according  to  the  wish 
or  fancy  of  the  person  who  makes  use  of  it. 
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The  symptoms  I  have  observed  «re»  sweUing  of  the  head,  leg», 
&c. ;  the  bowels  almost  always  eonstipated»  and  the  pulse  at  the 
onset  rarely  much  accelerated.  In  such  cases  I  do  not  bleed,  not 
because  I  am  afraid  of  bleedizig,  but  because  I  think  it  unnecessary. 

I  have  never  seen  an  instance  in  which  aloes  has  not  proved 
beneficial ;  and  in  severe  cases,  where  there  is  laborious  breathing 
at  the  commencement  oi  the  attack,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  this 
drug,  combined  with  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  for  the  first  dose, 
and  afterwards  watch  the  state  of  the  bowels,  as  a  guide  to  my 
further  treatment.  It  is  true  I  have  seen  superpurgation  follow 
the  exhibition  of  aloes,  but  death  more  frequently  from  with- 
holding this  agent ;  for  the  bowels  must  be  regulated  by  aperients 
of  some  kind,  and  I  have  not  seen  any  so  controllable  as  aloes. 
Calomel  I  never  give ;  and  oil  is  bulky,  dirty,  and  very  uncertain 
in  its  action. 

Saline  compounds  are  also  very  uncertain  and  inconvenient. 
Enemas  certainly  no  man  so  strongly  condemns  as  I  do  as 
effectual  remedies;  they  are  only  calculated  to  please  our  em- 
ployers, when  all  other  treatment  is  useless.  If  the  pulse  should 
be  much  accelerated,  I  would  bleed  any  horse  in  the  early  stage, 
when  purging  was  not  present :  in  later  stages,  in  my  opinion,  it 
only  produces  death  more  certainly. 


JANUARY  28.  1845, 

Mr.  J.  Gregson,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

On  the  table  were  laid  the  morbid  parts  taken  from  a  horse  that 
had  died  of  the  prevailing  influenza,  forwarded  by  Mr.  Woodger. 
The  history  of  the  case  presented  no  marked  features  beyond  that 
of  the  lungs  with  their  investing  membrane  having  become  impli- 
cated ;  inflammation  of  these  organs  being  the  immediate  cause 
of  death. 

Rbuarks  on  Dentition. 

By  Mr.  W.  Shirlbt. 

Firstly,  I  shall  describe  the  progress  of  the  teeth  in  their 
growth  from  a  mere  germ  or  vesicle,  situated  between  the  plates 
of  the  maxillary  bones,  up  to  the  period  of  their  full  development 
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in  the  moaih.  Secondly,  consider  the  sahteqnent  changes 
which  take  place  in  them  as  the  animal  advances  in  years ;  my 
main  object  being  to  shew  how  far  a  thorongh  and  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  these  subjects  will  assist  ns  in  deciding  as  to  the 
age  of  the  horse.  At  the  age  of  matnrity,  the  horse  is  possessed 
of  fbity  teeth,  ranged  in  pairs,  in  their  respective  alveolar  cavi- 
ties, each  cavity  being  separated  by  a  transverse  septmn  of  bone. 
"Rie  mare,  as  a  general  rule,  possesses  but  thirty-six  teeth,  she 
wanting  the  cnspidati  or  tushes.  But  I  believe  that,  although 
they  do  not  usually  protrude  through  the  gums,  the  rudiments  of 
them  may  generally  be  found  in  their  respective  bony  sockets. 
^Fhese  forty  teeth  are  divided  into  incisores,  molares,  and  cuspi- 
dad.  The  incisores  are  the  six  superior  and  six  inferior  teeth, 
seen  on  separating  the  lips  in  the  front  of  the  mouth.  The  superior 
ones  being  situated  in  the  inter-maxillary  bones,  and  the  infe- 
rior ones  in  the  posterior  maxilla.  The  molares  are  the  nx 
superior  and  six  mferior  teeth,  occupying  each  ramus  of  the  jaws. 
They  are  laterally  and  more  posteriorly  placed,  being  but  partially 
visible  when  the  head  is  thrown  back  and  the  mouth  wide  open ; 
whilst  the  cuspidati  are  the  projecting  ones  from  each  space, 
between  the  last  incisor  and  the  first  molar,  those  in  the  supe- 
rior jaw  being  placed  about  an  inch  behind  those  in  the  inferior. 
Each  tooth  is  divided  into  crown,  body,  neck,  and  root  or  fieuig, 
which  latter  part  is  firmly  implanted,  by  what  is  called  union  by 
gomphosis,  into  the  alveolar  cavities  of  the  maxillary  bones.  The 
molar  teeth  are  constituted  by  three  distinct  substances  of  an 
entirely  different  nature  and  appearance,  viz.,  an  inner,  an  outer, 
and  a  middle  substance.  The  incisores  and  tushes  are  made  up 
of  but  two  substances.  The  inner  substance  resembles  bone,  but 
is  of  greater  hardness,  and  is  called  ivory ;  the  external  is  a  still 
harder  substance,  caUed  enamel,  being  thickest  at  the  crowns,  and 
tapering  over  the  body,  becoming  entirely  lost  in  the  neck  :  whilst 
the  middle  substance  is  called  crusta  petrosa,  and  is  the  connecting 
medium  of  the  several  processes  afterwards  to  be  described.  It  also 
oonstitntes  the  molar  teeth ;  but  tiiis  is  by  no  means  its  only  office ; 
for  had  the  molar  teeth  been  made  up  of  bat  one  substance 
throughout,  although  uneven  at  first,  they  would  soon  have  become 
smooth  by  the  attrition  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  conse- 
quently unfit  to  perform  that  important  office  of  grinding  the 
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com*  &0.,  for  which  the  uneven  surface  is  admirably  fitted,  and 
which,  I  need  not  say,  is  essential  to  the  weU-doing  of  the  horse. 
The  crusta  petrosa,  from  being  of  a  softer  nature  than  the  enamel,  is 
more  readily  worn  away,  consequently,  it  is  always  a  little  lower 
than  that  substance,  thus  insuring  an  uneven  or  grinding  surfEU^. 
The  enamel  dips  into  the  difierent  ridges  on  the  crowns  of  the  in- 
cisors of  the  horse,  forming  the  mark,  as  it  is  termed,  or  infundi- 
bulum ;  but  in  the  incisors  of  ruminants,  a  different  arrangement 
was  necessary,  and  in  them  we  find  that  the  enamel  merely  sur- 
rounds the  ivory,  and  as  the  latter  substance  is  more  readily  worn 
away  than  the  former,  a  cutting  edge,  so  essential  to  those  ani- 
mals having  no  opposing  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  same 
laws  being  in  operation  to  produce  it  as  the  uneven  surfeu^e  of  the 
molars  to  be  retained.  The  teeth  are  firmly  held  in  their  situa- 
tions by  their  fangs,  by  a  reflection  of  periosteum  from  their 
sockets,  and  by  the  gums,  which  closely  invest  them  at  their 
necks. 

At  an  early  period  of  utero-gestation,  the  alveoli  are  first  ob- 
served in  the  form  of  small  hollows  or  cavities,  into  each  of  which 
is  deposited  a  pulpy  gelatinous  mass,  surrounded  by  a  double  and 
highly  vascular  membrane :  this  constitutes  the  germ  of  the  future 
tooth.  The  vessels  of  these  germs  communicate  so  as  insure  and 
regulate  the  growth  of  the  teeth  as  they  advance  in  development ; 
the  alveolar  cavities  become  g^radually  more  enlarged,  and  at  leng^ 
the  surface  of  the  pulp  begins  to  harden,  consequent  upon  a  secre- 
tion from  the  internal  membrane.  The  ossification  does  not,  how- 
ever, proceed  alike  in  all  the  pulps,  but  commences  by  one  point 
in  the  cuspidati  and  incisores,  and  by  four  or  five  points  in  the 
molares ;  and,  as  before  observed,  it  is  the  uniting  together  of 
these  different  substances  that  constitutes  one  of  the  uses  of  the 
crusta  petrosa. 

The  ossification  now  g^radually  continues  tmtil  the  whole  of  the 
pulp  is  removed,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the  harder  constituents 
of  the  tooth.  The  process  of  enamelling  is  now  commenced  by  the 
outer  membrane  of  the  pulp  taking  on  the  power  of  secreting  at 
first  a  substance  in  a  semifluid  state,  but  which  subsequently  ap- 
pears to  crystallize  on  the  external  part  of  the  ivory,  which  pro- 
cess b  always  completed  before  the  tooth  leaves  the  gum,  which 
it  does  consequent  upon  the  lengthening  of  its  fang  backwards, 
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thuB  mechanically  pushing  the  body  of  the  tooth  forwards.  The 
enamel  is  now  as  hard  as  at  any  future  period.  What  causes  these 
wevenl  changes  to  take  place  is  not,  I  believe,  at  present  known  ; 
and  I  think  they  wOl,  like  many  other  of  the  beautiful  provisions 
of  nature,  always  be  too  intricate  for  the  limited  faculty  of  man 
faUy  to  comprehend,  much  less  to  be  able  to  explain.  I  have 
liitherto  mentioned  only  the  development  of  the  temporary  teeth ; 
but  the  formation  of  the  permanent  ones  is  so  similar,  that  they 
require  no  separate  consideration  further  than  this, — the  capsules 
containing  the  germs  of  the  permanent  teeth  are  situated  imme- 
diately under  the  temporary  ones,  to  which  they  are  attached  by 
what  is  called  the  gubemaculum  dentis ;  this  attachment  only 
exists  between  the  first  three  molares,  as  the  permanent  incisores 
come  up  in  a  separate  cavity,  posterior  to  the  temporary  ones. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  description,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  of 
the  appearances  exhibited  by  the  mouth  at  the  different  periods  of 
the  horse's  age,  from  birth  upwards. 

I  propose  to  adopt  a  numerical  arrangement  of  the  incisores,  the 
same  as  the  molares,  by  first  dividing  them  into  two  sides,  and 
proceeding  outwards  from  the  centre,  terming  them,  first,  second, 
and  third,  which,  I  think,  will  be  better  understood  than  the 
course  usually  adopted  of  designating  them  the  anterior,  middle, 
and  comer.  The  colt  is  generally  foaled  with  the  first  pair  of 
incisores  projecting  in  the  superior  jaw,  and  the  inferior  ones 
make  their  appearance  in  a  few  days  afterwards  ;  these  teeth,  how- 
ever, will  occasionally  vary  in  their  development ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  they  will  all  four  be  cut  within  a  week  after  birth  ;  the  supe- 
rior ones,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  presenting  themselves  first. 

At  a  month  or  six  weeks  the  second  incisores  are  cut,  but  they 
do  not  usually  get  up  level  with  the  first  pairs  until  upwards  of  two 
months,  and  between  seven  and  nine  months  the  third  or  comer 
teeth  are  cut.  These  teeth  are  much  slower  in  their  growth  after 
being  cat  than  the  preceding  ones,  looking  shell-like,  and  very 
much  resembling,  save  in  size,  the  rising  five  year  old  comer  teeth 
when  first  put  up;  indeed,  the  moutli  at  this  period  bears  a 
general  resemblance  to  one  rising  five  years  old,  and  might  at 
a  first  glance  be  mistaken  for  that  age.  I  once  knew  a  pretty 
good  judge  of  the  age  of  horses,  who  exchanged  his  horse  for  a 
pony,  thinking  him  to  be  rising  five ;  but  when  he  came  to  examine 

VOL.  I.  Q    Q 
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him  more  at  his  leisure,  he  found  him  to  be  no  more  than  a  year- 
ling. The  mouth,  however,  at  this  period  is  much  smaller ;  the 
teeth  also,  which  are  now  only  temporary,  are  whiter  and  smoother 
on  their  anterior  fieLces,  and  appearances  of  the  animal  generally, 
if  well  observed,  are  sufficient  to  guard  against  this  error. 

On  the  attainment  of  the  twelfth  month,  the  first  incisores  will 
shew  slight  marks  of  wear  on  their  crowns ;  still  being  sharp  on 
their  anterior  edges,  and  dose  together,  and  there  will  be  a  cavity 
or  infundibulum  on  their  surfaces. 

As  the  colt  approaches  his  eighteenth  month,  the  second  in- 
cisores  will  present  marks  of  wear,  and  at  two  years  old  they  will 
all  have  a  more  even  surface,  and  commence  contracting  at  their 
necks,  which  process  will  continue  increasing  until  nearly  thirty 
months,  when  they  will  often  appear  considerably  separated  from 
each  other :  the  gums  at  the  roots  of  the  first  incieores  will  inflame 
and  become  enlarged,  shewing  the  spot  at  which  the  permanent 
incisores  will  make  their  appearance ;  find  when  the  fang  of  the 
temporary  tooth  is  sufficiently  absorbed,  the  crown  will  be  shed, 
which  will  happen,  as  a  general  rule,  at  about  the  thirtieth  month. 

The  appearance  of  the  mouth  cannot  now  be  mistaken,  and  the 
superior  teeth  will  generally  be  through  before  the  inferior.  If, 
therefore,  it  should  be  necessary  to  examine  a  horse  as  to  his  age 
in  the  autumn,  and  his  first  incisores  are  found  just  through,  you 
may  be  sure  that  he  was  two  years  old  in  the  previous  spring,  and 
reckon  him  an  early  or  late  foal,  according  to  the  appearance  of 
his  mouth  at  that  time,  taking  into  consideration  the  history  of 
his  previous  treatment. 

The  colt  is  now  thirty  months  old.  The  time  between  the  tem- 
porary teeth  being  shed  and  the  permanent  ones  becoming  level 
is  generally  upwards  of  a  month. 

From  this  period  there  will  not  be  any  material  difiference  tmtil 
the  beginning  of  the  third  year ;  but  should  any  difficulty  arise,  it 
is  easily  obviated,  by  remembering  the  time  of  year,  always  sup- 
posing the  colt  to  have  been  foaled  in  the  spring  :  at  this  time  the 
permanent  teeth  will  be  broader,  larger,  and  slightly  worn  on  their 
surface. 

These  different  marks  of  wear  will  continue  increasing  on  the 
surface  of  the  first  permanent  incisores,  until  the  colt  is  nearly  three 
and  a  half  vears  old,  when  the  fangs  of  the  second  temporary 
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teeth  will  be  sufficiently  absorbed  to  cause  their  shedding,  and  the 
second  permanent  incisores  will  appear  similar  to  the  first,  which 
win  take  place  about  the  forty-second  or  forty-third  month  from 
the  time  of  birth ;  so  that,  should  the  veterinary  surgeon  now  be 
called  upon  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  age  of  the  horse,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty. 

From  this  time  until  four  years  old,  these  teeth  undergo  the 
same  change  as  the  first  pairs  of  incisores,  from  which  latter  period 
until  four  years  and  a  half  they  continue  to  undergo  additional 
changes,  by  the  attrition  to  which  their  surfaces  are  subjected,  and 
by  the  development  of  their  bodies,  when  the  gums  at  the  roots  of 
the  third  incisores  inflame,  and,  those  teeth  dropping  out,  are  re- 
placed by  the  permanent  ones.  At  this  time,  or  generally  a  month 
or  two  earlier,  the  cuspidati  or  tushes  make  their  appearance, 
which  several  changes  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  completed  by  the 
fifty-fourth  or  fifty-sixth  month  after  the  birth  of  the  animal.  At 
five  years  old  the  comer  or  third  incisor  will  be  up  level  with  the 
other  incisores,  and  the  tush  considerably  more  developed  than  at 
four  years  and  a  half. 

Mistakes  are  often  made  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  year,  by 
directing  the  attention  too  exclusively  to  the  first  pairs  of  incisores, 
which  will  often,  even  at  five  years  old,  be  so  much  worn,  that  the 
mark  is  entirely  obliterated :  particular  attention,  should,  therefore, 
in  all  such  cases,  be  paid  to  the  third  incisor  and  tushes,  the  ap- 
pearances of  which  are  a  much  safer  guide  to  the  true  age  of  the 
horse  than  are  any  of  the  other  teeth.  At  six  years  old,  the  cavity 
in  the  third  incisor  will  have  become  nearly  filled  up,  the  mark  in 
the  first  incisor  generally  obliterated,  and  the  tush  by  this  time 
will  be  much  longer  and  broader,  but  still  quite  sharp  internally. 

At  seven  years  old  the  mark  is  nearly  obliterated  from  the 
second  incisor,  and  the  tush  is  nothing  like  so  sharp  as  before, 
while  it  will  commonly  be  entirely  smooth  on  its  internal  surface, 
and  the  mark  from  the  third  incisor  is  gone  at  eight  years  old. 

The  latter  are,  of  course,  only  general  rules,  for  I  have  seen 
horses  at  ten  and  twelve  years  old,  who  had  not  then  lost  the  mark 
in  their  comer  teeth  :  there  is,  however,  always  some  peculiarity  in 
the  appearances  of  such  mouths,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  eye 
of  an  experienced  practitioner,  and  he  will  give  his  opinion  ac-> 
cordingly. 
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From  this  period,  upwards,  there  is  very  much  ancertainty  o<m* 
nected  with  the  age  of  horses,  which  I  shall  not  enter  upon:  there 
are,  however,  those  who  have  attempted  to  descrihe  the  age  hy  re- 
ference to  the  teeth,  at  all  periods  of  their  lives,  from  colthood 
up  to  sixty  years,  and  who  have  been  at  the  expense  of  pub- 
lishing their  views  on  this  subject.  It  now  becomes  necessary  to 
describe  the  appearances  of  the  molar  teeth,  which  I  consider  are 
much  better  described  separately,  as  it  appears  to  me  that  the  mixing 
them  up  with  a  description  of  the  incisores  creates  a  little  confd-^ 
sion,  and  makes  the  subject  more  difficult  of  comprehension.  In 
describing  the  changes  to  which  the  molares  are  subject,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  refer  at  all  times  to  the  state  of  the  incisores,  which, 
having  been  already  fully  understood,  will  render  the  whole  clear 
and  intelligible. 

As  before  stated,  there  are  at  birth  three  molares  on  each  side  of 
the  mouth  superiorly  and  inferiorly,  making  in  all  twelve,  these 
being  aU  temporary. 

At  one  3^ar  old,  the  colt  cuts  one  tooth  posterior  to  tiiese  which 
is  permanent,  and  consequently  is  the  first  permanent  tooth  that 
he  cuts,  being  the  fourth  in  situation. 

Immediately  preceding  the  completion  of  his  second  year,  he 
cuts  another  tooth  posterior  to  the  fourth,  being,  of  course,  the  fifth 
in  situation.  About  his  thirtieth  month,  being  the  same  that  he 
cuts  his  two  first  incisors,  he  sheds  his  first  temporary  molar,  and 
a  permanent  one  comes  up  in  its  place. 

At  thirty-four  or  thirty-six  months  the  same  happens  to  his 
second  molar  in  position,  whilst  the  third  and  sixth  molares  in  posi- 
tion are  cut  about  the  forty-second  month.  I  have  never  seen  a 
head  in  which  these  two  pairs  of  teeth  were  not  fiilly  up  by  four 
years  old. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE 
OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  PROFESSION. 

Thb  Council  of  the  "  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur- 
geons" have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  members  of  the 
profession  the  first  Report  of  their  proceedings,  a  measure  they 
have  been  induced  to  adopt,  in  order  that  the  utmost  publicity 
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inay  be  given  to  the  arrangements  they  have  thought  it  essentia] 
to  make  for  the  advancement  and  good  government  of  the  body  of 
which  they  are  the  representatives,  and  for  maturing  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  views  contained  in  the  Charter  of  the  in£uit 
Institution. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  sincere  congratulation  to  the  Council 
that  the  Charter  itself  has  met  with  the  unqualified  approbation  of 
nearly  every  member  of  the  profession,  and  not  from  them  only, 
but  from  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  also,  as  well  as 
from  the  heads  of  departments  well  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on 
the  subject,  but  who  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to  have 
had  either  inclination  or  leisure  to  examine  its  merits.  By  some 
of  its  own  members  proofs  have  been  given  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  approbation  too  significant  to  be  mistaken :  we  allude  to  the 
loans  so  handsomely  made  when  pecuniary  resources  were  indis- 
pensable, and  to  the  liberal  donations  with  which  those  loans  were 
followed  up  by  various  practitioners ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  as  well 
as  a  duty  of  the  Council  to  return  their  sincere  thanks  to  those 
gentlemen  who  so  liberally  came  forward,  and  they  doubt  not  they 
shall  ultimately  have  to  do  the  same  to  every  member  of  the  pro- 
fession, although,  as  yet,  there  are  some  whose  names  they  regret 
not  seeing  in  the  list  of  contributors. 

On  entering  on  the  duties  of  their  office,  your  Council  felt  that 
two  points  required  their  immediate  attention :  the  first  was,  the 
making  such  temporary  arrangements  and  appointing  such  officers 
as  were  essential  to  the  working  out  of  the  Charter.  The  arrange- 
ments made  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  best  that  could  have 
been  adopted ;  for,  in  carrying  out  any  new  and  important 
measure,  without  any  precedent  to  work  by  or  time  to  give  mature 
dehberation  to  the  subject,  it  could  not  be  expected  but  that  the 
best  suggestions  of  the  moment  were  those  that  must  be  acted  on, 
and  they  accordingly  were  so ;  with  what  efifect,  the  slight  altera- 
tions only  that  have  since  been  made  in  them  afibrd  the  best 
proof.  The  officers  elected  were  six  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer, 
and  Secretary;  Messrs.  Sewell,  Cherry,  £.  Turner,  J.  Goodwin, 
C.  Spooner,  and  J.  Turner  were  elected  Vice-Presidents ;  Mr.  F. 
King,  jun.,  of  Stanmore,  Treasurer ;  and  Mr.  Gabriel,  Secretary. 
The  second  point  was,  providing  for  the  examination  of  the  students 
then  studying  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  London  and  the 
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Veterinary  College  of  Edinburgh:  accordingly,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  examinations  for  the  session  just  then  about  to  terminate 
should  be  conducted  agreeably  to  the  plan  already  pursued  at 
those  institutions ;  and,  in  order  to  effect  this,  they  elected  a  tem« 
porary  Board  of  Examiners  for  each  School,  in  which  they  in- 
cluded those  gentlemen  who  had  already  officiated  for  that  purpose, 
with  the  addition  of  a  certain  number  of  veterinary  surgeons  in 
the  place  of  those  disqualified  as  teachers  from  examining. 

The  first  of  these  examinations  took  place  at  the  Veterinary  Col- 
lege of  Edinburgh  immediately  after  the  election  of  your  Council : 
at  this  examination  a  deputation  consisting  of  Professor  Spooner, 
Mr.  Gabriel,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Mayer,  attended  on  behalf  of  the 
Council,  and  the  Report  of  the  Deputation  was  by  no  means  satis- 
^Eu^ory  to  the  Council.  Forty-five  pupils  presented  themselves  for 
examination,  of  whom  forty-one  were  passed,  and  four  rejected .  It 
appeared  that  there  was  no  examination  on  Chemistry — ^none  on 
Materia  Medica — ^none  on  Physiology — ^none  on  the  Diseases  of 
Cattle  that  deserved  the  name  :  there  were  by  fiar  too  many  lead- 
ing questions,  and  the  examinations  were  very  unequal.  The 
Report  expressed  a  hope  that  the  necessity  of  practical  knowledge 
should  be  kept  prominently  in  view  in  future  examinations.  It 
appeared  to  the  Deputation  that  Professor  Dick  was  willing  and 
anxious  to  carry  out  any  suggestions  that  might  be  offered  for  the 
improvement  of  his  School,  and  with  many  of  his  plans  the  Depu- 
tation expressed  their  approval. 

By  the  liberality  of  Professor  Dick,  two  Silver  Medals  are  an- 
nually given,— one  to  the  pupil  who  passes  the  best  examination, 
and  the  other  to  the  one  that  produces  the  best  anatomical  prepara- 
tion. Some  irregularities  occurred  at  this  examination  which  the 
Council  thought  proper  to  notice :  these  were,  jdlowing  parties  not 
appointed  by  your  Council  to  take  part  in  the  examinations,  and 
Professor  Dick  walkipg  round  to  each  Examiner,  and,  in  a  whisper, 
taking  his  opinion  as  to  the  qualification  or  disqualification  of  the 
student. 

After  a  long  correspondence  on  these  points,  the  Council,  con- 
sidering that,  owing  to  their  having  been  elected  only  a  few  days 
previous,  and  that  they  had  not  had  sufficient  time  to  issue  needful 
instructions  to  the  examiners,  resolved  not  to  take  any  further 
notice  of  the  proceedings.     They  derived,  however,  great  plea- 
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sure  from  the  support  they  received  in  their  views  on  these  sub- 
jects from  the  veterinary  surgeons  in  Glasgow ;  and  they  cannot 
omit  taking  this  opportunity  of  returning  their  thanks  to  them,  and 
many  other  of  their  friends  in  Scotland,  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  came  forward  and  avowed  their  sentiments  on  this  occasion  : 
these  gentlemen  not  only  expressed  themselves  in  the  highest  terms 
in  praise  of  the  Charter,  but  they  called  a  meeting  of  the  profes- 
sion in  Scotland,  to  take  into  consideration  the  grievous  state  of 
veterinary  education  in  the  North,  and  explained,  by  a  Memorial 
to  the  Ck>uncil,  adopted  by  them  at  this  meeting,  their  views  of 
this  subject  in  plain  and  forcible  language,  and  added  many  valu- 
able hints  for  consideration ;  a  liberal  subscription,  at  the  same 
time,  having  been  entered  into  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the 
Charter. 

^The  examinations  of  the  students  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  Col- 
lege of  London  took  place  immediately  after  the  examinations  in 
Scotland :  out  of  fifty-six  examined,  forty-one  passed  and  fifteen 
were  rejected ;  and  here,  again,  the  Board  would  have  been 
well  pleased  to  have  reported  equally  favourably  of  the  division  of 
cattle  pathology  as  of  the  others  preceding  it:  on  all  other  points, 
however,  the  pupils  passed  a  far  better  and  more  extended  exami- 
nation than  their  confrhres  in  the  North. 

The  Council  received  with  much  surprise  a  communication  from 
the  Home  Office,  dated  July  the  10th,  1844,  containing  copies  of 
two  petitions  which  had  been  presented  to  Sir  James  Graham 
from  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  London.  Copies  of  these 
petitions,  with  the  answer  of  your  Council,  have  already  appeared 
in  "  The  Veterinarian,"  and  it  was  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to 
the  Council  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  refute  by  a  plain  state- 
ment of  facts  the  unfounded  assertions  lodged  against  them :  they 
regret,  however,  that  the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  Col- 
lege should  have  been  so  fAX  misled  as  to  have  made  the  statements 
contained  in  their  petitions  without  proper  inquiry  from  those  most 
capable  of  givmg  them  information. 

The  annoyance  which  this  matter  occasioned  was  increased  in 
consequence  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland 
petitioning  for  a  distinct  veterinary  charter  upon  equally  unten- 
able grounds. 

The  attention  of  the  Council  was,  however,  withdrawn  from  the 
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consideration  of  those  painful  subjects  by  matters  of  far  more  in- 
terest to  themselves  and  consequence  to  the  profession,  viz.  the 
formation  of  Bye-Laws  and  Regulations  for  the  governance  of  the 
body  politic  and  corporate.  In  the  consideration  of  this  important 
subject  they  kept  steadily  in  view  two  distinct  objects;  first, 
justice  to  the  present  and  future  pupils  of  the  two  veterinary  col- 
leges ;  and,  secondly,  the  well-being  and  good  of  the  profession. 
After  much  consideration,  the  Bye-Laws  already  before  the  pro- 
fession were  adopted  by  the  Council ;  and  although  these  are  not 
such  as  they  hope  finally  to  make  them,  yet  the  results  already 
derived  from  their  adoption,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  received  by  the  profession,  have  been  such  as  to  afford  the 
Council  unmixed  satisfaction.  Immediately  after  the  adoption  of 
these  Bye-Laws,  the  Council  appointed  a  permanent  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, a  board  composed  of  gentlemen  whose  names  stand  high 
in  the  medical  and  veterinary  professions : — E.  Stanley,  Esq.,  Chair- 
man, Member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  R.  C.  S.  L. ;  Prof. 
Brande,  of  the  Royal  Institution ;  B.  Cooper,  Esq.,  of  Guy's  and  St. 
Thomas's;  R.  Liston,  E^q.,  of  the  London  University  College; 
Messrs.  Percivall,  J.  Turner,  W.  Field,  W.  Goodwin,  G.  Baker, 
and  E.  N.  Gabriel,  for  England ;  and  Drs.  Knox  and  Mercer,  of 
Edinburgh ;  Drs.  McGregor  and  Lyon,  of  Glasgow  ;  and  Messrs. 
Wilh'amson,  Mather,  Ekiinburgh  ;  TindaU,  Glasgow ;  Lyon,  Forfar ; 
Thomson,  Beith  ;  with  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  regiment  then 
stationed  at  Edinburgh,  for  Scotland.  Their  anxiety  for  the  good 
of  the  profession,  their  labour  for  the  advancement  of  veterinary 
science,  and  their  desire  to  render  the  examinations  such  as  the 
Council  wish  them  to  be,  have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and 
the  Council  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  sense  they  entertain 
of  their  valuable  services. 

Aware  of  the  great  responsibility  imposed  upon  them,  and  feel- 
ing most  anxious  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Council,  they  have 
again  and  again  deliberated  on  the  best  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  information  possessed  by  those  candidates  who  might 
appear  before  them.  Two  points  have  received  their  especial  con- 
sideration— ^the  extent  of  the  pupils*  knowledge  of  chemistry  and 
of  cattle  pathology ;  the  first  not  only  as  applied  to  the  know- 
ledge of  medicines  and  the  principles  of  veterinary  prescriptions, 
but  as  applicable  also  to  the  nature  of  the  various  soils  and  the 
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diflerent  kinds  of  maDures,  as  possessing  the  most  fertilizing  pro- 
perties in  their  application  to  them.  The  great  advantages  that 
have  already  arisen  from  the  comhination  of  chemistry  with  agri- 
cnltnral  operations  are  too  well  known  to  require  further  comment. 

The  second,  the  knowledge  of  cattle  pathology,  is  an  object 
also  of  grave  importance,  for  hitherto  the  diseases  of  cattle  and 
other  domesticated  animals  have  been  most  lamentably  neglected  : 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact  alone  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  induce  the  Board  to  institute  a  strict  inquiry  as  to  how  far 
this  defiedcation  had  been  attempted  to  be  supplied,  even  had 
not  the  two  influential  and  important  bodies,  namely,  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  and  the  Highland  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland  made  this  one  of  their  prominent  objects.  The 
Highland  Agricultural  Society  has  already  come  forward  to  assist 
the  Council  in  their  endeavours  to  advance  the  education  of  the 
pupil  on  these  important  subjects,  by  giving  a  Silver  Medal  to  the 
pupil  who  shall  pass  the  best  examination  in  Chemistry,  and  this, 
too,  be  it  remembered,  in  the  fiace  of  a  protest  from  the  Professor 
of  the  school  they  patronize  and  protect  against  such  a  subject 
being  taught  in  his  class,  several  of  its  members  also  paying  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  investigation  of  the  pupil  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Cattle  Pathology.  The  English  Agricultural  Society, 
again,  has  declared  that  this  latter  branch  demands  the  most  scruti- 
nizing test  on  the  part  of  those  empowered  to  qualify  a  student  to 
become  a  member  of  the  veterinary  profession. 

The  results  that  may  be  expected  to  accrue  from  the  altered  state 
of  aflairs  brought  about  by  the  Charter,  and  from  the  system  now 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
seen  in  a  review  of  the  examinations  that  have  taken  place  in 
London  and  Edinburgh  during  the  last  few  months.  Up  to 
March  2dth  the  examinations  were  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as 
those  of  the  Board  elected  by  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of 
St.  Pancras.  Two  or  three  gentlemen  took  each  pupil  and  examined 
him  on  the  different  branches  of  his  studies  ;  but  it  was  found 
frequently  to  happen,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  questions  or  the 
inaptitude  of  the  pupil  to  answer,  that  one  branch  occupied  an 
undue  portion  of  time,  to  the  unfair  curtailment  and  too  often  neglect 
of  those  to  follow,  and  a  very  unequal  examination  was  the  result. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Vete- 
rinary Surgeons,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  the 
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Secretary,  had  a  meeting  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeoni  to  as- 
certain the  plan  there  acted  on,  and  to  decide  how  fur  it  was  ap- 
plicable to  our  own  Board :  the  Report  was  favourable,  and  the 
Secretary  was  requested  to  make  himself  master  of  the  system  there 
adopted,  which  was  declared  both  by  Mr.  Stanley,  one  of  their 
£xammerB  and  Chairman  of  our  Board,  and  Mr.  Bdfour,  their 
Secretary,  to  work  most  admirably,  and  to  be  very  superior  to  any 
before  had  recourse  to.  It  was  accordingly  brought  under  the  notice 
of  our  Board,  at  its  meeting  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  is  as  follows : — 
Instead  of  each  pupil  appearing  before  the  whole  Board  at  once, 
the  Board  is  distributed  at  four  tables,  one  devoted  to  chemistry,  a 
second  to  anatomy  and  physiology,  a  third  to  the  pathology  of  the 
horse,  and  the  fourth  to  cattle  pathology.  Each  pupil  is  examined 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  each  table,  thus  having  to  appear  in 
rotation  before  the  whole  of  the  Examiners,  and  to  go  through 
a  well-divided  examination  of  one  hour. 

Owing,  however,  to  some  opposition  from  the  Professors  and* 
Teachers  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  St.  Pancras,  this  plan 
was  only  partially  carried  out,  three  tables  being  substituted  for 
four,  and  three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  the  hour's  examination.  So 
weU,  however,  did  even  this  defective  adoption  of  the  plan  work, 
that  both  the  Examiners  and  the  examined  declared  it  a  very  great 
improvement  on  the  old  system ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  entire 
plan  was  brought  into  operation  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  the 
21st  of  May,  after  some  further  slight  attempts  at  opposition  from 
the  Lecturers  at  the  Veterinary  College  of  St.  Pancras,  and  the 
result  was  most  happy.  Every  pupil  underwent  an  equal  and 
searching  examination  on  every  branch  of  his  education :  chemistry 
and  cattle  pathology  received  their  due  share  of  consideration,  and 
must,  consequently,  in  future  be  considered  important  parts  of  the 
curriculum  of  education.  Every  member  of  the  Board  engaged  was 
satisfied  and  delighted  with  the  result,  and  every  pupil  who  ap- 
peared before  it  acknowledged  its  efficiency  and  entire  freedom 
from  restraint  or  annoyance.  The  number  of  students  already  ex- 
amined this  year  is  forty-one ;  of  whom  thirty-three  were  passed 
and  eight  rejected. 

The  examinations  at  Ekiinburgh  of  this  year,  although  not 
brought  to  the  same  degree  of  systematic  regularity,  were  very 
considerably  improved.  The  same  principle  was  acted  on  as  in 
London,  one  Examiner  taking  each  candidate  on  one  of  the  before- 
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named  branches  of  education.  The  number  examined  was  twenty ; 
of  these,  seventeen  were  passed  and  three  rejected.  This  difference, 
however,  in  the  proportion  to  last  year  was  not  owing  to  any 
falling  off  in  the  qualifications  of  the  pupils,  who,  as  a  body,  were 
very  superior  to  their  predecessors,  but  to  the  much  more  stringent 
and  extensive  course  of  examination  they  had  to  undergo. 

Your  Council,  therefore,  rely  with  the  greatest  confidence  on  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  well  knowing  that  their  best  exertions  and 
undivided  attention  will  be  given  to  the  ascertaining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  student,  thereby  rendering  your  diploma  a  valuable  and 
efficient  guarantee  for  the  capability  of  its  holder ;  to  the  cautious 
but  firm  rejection  of  the  candidate  who  from  carelessness,  inatten- 
tion, or  incapacity,  shall  not  have  acquired  those  attainments  they 
consider  so  essential  to  his  future  weU-doing ;  and  to  the  keeping 
pace  in  their  examinations  with  the  onward  progress  of  science  and 
practical  information. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  beg  to  express  to  the  members  gene- 
rally their  satisfaction  at  the  results  already  derived  from  the 
Charter :  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  endeavour,  by  every  means  at 
their  disposal,  to  render  its  benefits  of  greater  utility  to  the  profes- 
sion ;  and,  while  they  are  determined  to  maintain  the  charter  in- 
violate, it  is  their  wish  to  listen  to  any  suggestion,  to  consider  any 
project,  to  adopt  any  plans  that  may  be  thought  desirable  for  the 
interest  of  veterinary  science ;  and  they  will  at  all  times  be  ready 
to  receive  the  co-operation  of  those  influential  Institutions,  already 
alluded  to,  that  so  kindly  take  an  interest  in  their  proceedings  for 
this  purpose ;  in  the  firm  conviction  that  they,  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England  and  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society 
of  Scotland,  will  thus  be  materially  assisted  in  carrying  out  their 
own  enlarged  and  important  intentions ;  while  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  will  receive  an  impress  from  their  support 
and  co-operation  that  will  go  far  to  sustain  it  in  that  independent, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  efficient  and  useful  position,  in  which  it  will 
always  be  its  proudest  boast  to  be  placed,  but  which  education  and 
science  alone  can  enable  it  permanently  and  honourably  to  retain. 

lAmdon,  June  6th,  1845.  E.  N.  Gabribl,  Secretary, 


Minute  of  Council^  June  6th,  1845. 

•*  That  the  Report  now  read  he  adopted,  and  that  the  Editors  of  Thb 

Vbtbrinarian  and  The  Veterinary  Record  he  requested  to  insert  the 

same  in  their  respective  Joumalt.'* 

E.  N.  Gabriel,  Secretary. 
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Nambs  of  those  who  have  obtained  their  Diplomas  from  the  Rotal 
CoLLBGE  OF  Vbtbrinart  Surgeons,  kUe  PvpiU  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  London, 

May  16,  1845. 

Mr.  William  Cox,  Ellastone,  Staffordshire. 

Mr.  James  Broad,  Winsley,  near  Bath. 

Mr.  George  Robh,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  A.  Burke,  Cahir,  county  Tlpperary. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Cartwright,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Crowly,  Cork. 

Mr.  Henry  King,  Morpeth. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Hazell,  Great  Bromley. 

May  21. 

Mr.  Thomas  Overton.  Harboro'  Parva. 

Mr.  John  Greg^on,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  William  Shirley,  Staines. 

Mr.  Abraham  Fowler,  Shrivenham,  Berks. 

Mr.  Alexander  B.  Henderson,  London. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  Brighton. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Gregory,  Chard. 

Mr.  John  JekyU,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Anthony  E.  B.  Green,  March,  Cambridgeshire. 

Mr.  Alfred  Williams,  Bristol. 

Mr.  Augustus  Crook,  Elaton,  near  Norwich. 

June  4. 

Mr.  William  Johnson,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Matthew  B.  Brake,  London. 

Mr.  George  Stowe,  Warwick. 

Mr.  Charles  Eklward  Short,  Blandford. 

Mr.  Brand  Gamer,  Foxton,  Cambridge. 

June  11. 

Mr.  James  Fenner,  Clare. 
Mr.  Charles  Scarr,  Stortford. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Crabbe,  Bungay. 
Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  Wrexham. 
Mr.  William  Dyer,  Croydon. 
Mr.  William  Ilelmore,  Exeter. 
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ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  CHIOCOCCA  RACEMOSA,  THE 
CAINCA  OF  BRAZIL,  FOR  "CHARBON" 

IN  THE   HORSE. 

By  RicAROo  Ds   GuMBLSTON   Daunt,    M.D.  Edinburgh,   and 

L.M.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

To  the  Editors  of  Thb  Vstbbinabt  Rbcord. 

Gentlemen, — ^Although  entirely  unacquainted  with  comparative 
pathology  and  therapeutics,  yet  the  importance,  in  a  politico- 
economical  sense,  of  the  multiplication  and  conservation  of  the 
domestic  animals  has  caused  me  often  to  notice  any  thing 
peculiar  respecting  them  wherever  offering  itself.  In  this  way  I 
became  acquainted  with  the  fact  I  now  make  known  to  you,  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  prove  of  use.  During  a  residence,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  past  year,  in  the  district  of  San  John  de  Macahe  in 
this  empire,  I  found  that  the  "  Pustule  Maligne,"  or  *•  Charbon," 
was  a  frequent  disease  among  the  under-bred  and  poorly  kept 
horses  of  that  district,  and  that  the  peasantry  combated  it  with 
general  success  by  the  internal  administration  of  the  shrub  known 
here  as  the  Camca,  the  "  Chiococca  Racemosa"  of  naturalists. 
Knowing  the  fiettality  of  this  disease  among  cattle  in  many 
European  countries,  and  its  fearfully  contagious  nature,  it  being 
most  commonly  £&tal  to  those  etnployed  about  such  animals,  it 
has  appeared  to  me  that  the  Cainca  (which  may  be  procured  in 
the  European  drug-market,  and  which,  as  the  chiococca  racemosa 
of  the  family  of  tie  Rubiace«,  is  described  in  the  Hiatoire  Naiu- 
relle  Medicate  of  Professor  Richard,  and  in  the  Materia  Medica  of 
Messrs.   Merat  and  Delens)  deserves  a  fair   trial.     I  could  not 
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learn  whether  this  drug  was  likewise  applied  to  cases  of  this  dis- 
ease occurring  in  the  human  subject  in  this  country.  In  giving 
it  to  animals,  the  dose  must  be  apportioned  in  the  first  trials  by 
an  approximative  relation  founded  on  the  statements  given  by 
the  two  French  authors  named  of  its  dose  for  the  human  subject. 
That  the  cai'nca  possesses  most  powerful  properties  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  it  being  most  popular  among  the  natives  in  all  cases 
where  a  general  corruption  of  the  circulating  fluids  exists,  as  in 
all  diffuse  cellular  inflammations,  &c. ;  and  probably  it  might  not 
be  without  action  in  equinia.  It  decidedly  merits  a  more  ex- 
tended trial  in  Europe  than  the  efforts  of  M.  de  Langsdorff 
obtained  for  it  about  sixteen  years  ago,  when  his  attention  was 
called  to  it  during  his  travels  in  the  interior  of  Brazil. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your  most  obedient  servant. 

Campinas,  Interior  of  the  Province  of  San  Paulo, 
Brazil,  20th  January,  1845. 


Sir  W.  Hooker,  in  his  Exotic  Flora,  tab.  93,  says,  "  The  Chio- 
coccum  racemosum  is  a  moderate  sized  shrub,  growing,  ac- 
cording to  Browne,  in  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  and  Barbadoes ; 
also  at  Carthagena,  and,  according  to  Michaux  and  Purah,  in 
Georgia  and  Florida.  It  attains  the  height  of  seven  or  eight 
feet ;  is  much  branched,  and  the  branches  are  opposite,  round, 
smooth,  and  so  slender  as  to  require  support.  Leaves  one  or  two 
inches  long,  ovate,  tapering  at  each  end,  with  a  short  footstalk ; 
shining,  subcoriaceous,  waved  and  entire  at  their  margins,  with  a 
distinct  central  rib,  but  very  obscure  lateral  veins. 

"  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  axilse  of  the  upper  leaves,  in 
small  but  graceful  drooping  racemes :  they  are  secund.  The 
calyx  of  five  brown  erect  teeth ;  the  corolla  infundibuliform,  pale 
yellow  ;  its  tube  somewhat  angular,  and  the  limb  of  five  spreading 
ovate  segments  ;  stamens,  five  united  at  their  bases,  shorter  than 
the  corolla ;  anthers  pale  yellow  ;  germen  compressed,  roundish- 
ovate,  obscurely  two-lobed,  two-celled  inferior.  Style  filiform, 
longer  than  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Stigma  clavate,  bifid.  Berry 
snow-white,  roundish,  slightly  compressed,  pulpy,  crowned  with 
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the  teeth  of  the  calyx.     Seeds  one  in  each  cell,  compressed,  pen- 
dent by  a  short  stalk. 

*'  Was  introduced  to  our  stoves  (where,  however,  it  does  not 
ripen  its  fruit)  by  Dr.  Sherard,  in  1729.  The  root  in  its  native 
climate  is  employed  as  a  strong  resolutive  and  attenuant :  it  re- 
sembles seneka  snakewort,  and  has  a  bitter  acrid  taste." 

Chiococcum  racemosum  is  also  mentioned  in  Loudon's  Hortus 
BriUumicus,  p.  80,  and  by  Professor  Burnett,  in  his  Outlines  of 
Botany,  vol.  ii,  p.  912. 

MM.  Merat  and  De  Lens,  Dictionnaire  Universelle  de  MatUre 
Medicate t  under  the  head  of  CMococca  racemosa,  states,  "  It  is  called 
Camca  by  pharmacologists.  This  tree  grows  in  Brazil,  the 
Antilles,  &c.  The  root  is  "  tracante,"  fibrous,  covered  with  a 
brown  bark,  marked  with  annular  rings,  and  has  a  disagreeable 
volatile  scent,  like  that  of  valerian.  The  taste  is  aromatic,  bitter, 
and  very  nauseous.  The  woody  part  is  whitish.  A  weak  infu- 
sion produces  only  purging;  when  stronger,  it  is  drastic, 
vomitive,  and  causes  sweating.  From  these  properties  it  may 
be  employed  in  apoplexy,  paralysis,  "  la  demence,"  &c.,  and 
especially  in  "  hydropisie.^' 

Professor  Spitta  has  administered  it  successfully  (Bull,  des 
Scien,  Med.  Ferussac  XII,  76)  ;  and  the  same  magazine  records 
two  cases,  where  it  was  given  in  the  dose  of  two  "  gross"  to  nine 
ounces  of  water,  of  which  the  patients  took  two  "  cuiller^es  a 
bouche"  four  times  a-day.  In  the  Antilles,  where  it  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Petit  Branda,  it  is  employed  (says  Mr.  Browne) 
in  syphilis,  rheumatism,  &c.  Dr.  Soares,  of  MeireUes,  says, 
that  in  Brazil  it  is  employed  in  pica,  to  which  the  negroes  are 
very  subject:  also  in  amenorrhoea  (Joum.  de  Chimie  Medicate, 
1826,  p.  239).  M.  Langdor£f  regards  it  as  a  diuretic  and  siala- 
gogue.  It  is  particularly  in  lymphatic  and  exanthematons  affec- 
tions that  he  thinks  it  preferable  to  sarsaparilla,  and  to  lobelia  in 
**  les  indurations  viscerales."  He  has  cured  three  cases  of 
"  migraines  hysteriques"  with  it,  and  employed  it  in  powder  in 
okers  of  unhealthy  character.  The  cai'nca  is  *'  desobstruant,  re- 
solutif  et  purgatif,"  according  to  the  dose.  The  dose  is  com- 
monly of  two  to  four  grains  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  not  of 
two  ounces,  as  stated  by  some.     In  powder,  it  is  given  in  doses 
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of  twenty  to  thirty  grains ;  its  less  efficacious  extract  from  thirty- 
six  to  seventy-two  grains.  Mr.  R.  Brande  has  analysed  it,  and 
finds  a  new  alkaline  principle  approaching  emetine  in  it  (Joum.  de 
CMmie  Med,  1829,  p.  75).  Two  grains  given  to  a  puppy  two 
months  old  produced  only  vomiting  and  agitation  (Bull,  de  8c. 
Med,  Feruss,  XVIII,  1 10).  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  we  have 
said  of  C,  racemosa,  M.  Martius  attributes  to  his  C  axgmfuga. 
This  root  is  not  yet  an  article  of  commerce  :  it  has  been  obtained 
for  a  year  or  two  "  par  la  voie  d' Hamburg/'  in  small  quantities, 
under  the  "  nom  videux"  of  root  of  Cairea« 

According  to  Professor  Brande  (Manual  of  Chemistry,  p. 
1199),  Pelletier  and  Caventon  obtained  an  organic  acid  from 
the  cortical  part  of  the  cunca  root.  It  is  procured  by  dropping 
hydrochloric  acid  into  a  decoction  of  the  root,  when  it  is  gra- 
dually deposited  in  small  crystals ;  or  more  perfectly  by  evaporating 
a  strong  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  root  to  dryness,  dissolving  the 
residuum  in  water,  precipitating  by  lime,  and  decomposing  the 
calcareous  salt  that  falls  by  oxalic  acid :  the  caincic  acid  must  then 
be  purified  by  re-crystallization. 

Ceancic  acid  is  intensely  bitter,  and  requires  600  parts  of  water 
for  its  solution ;  but  it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution, 
if  saturated  when  hot,  deposits  the  acid  in  tufts  of  crystals  as  it 
cools.  Ether  dissolves  it  as  sparingly  as  water.  With  ammonia, 
potassa,  lime,  and  baryta,  it  forms  soluble  neutral  salts,  which  are 
not  crystaUizable,  from  which  the  acids  throw  down  the  caincic 
acid. 

From  liebig's  analysis,  this  acid  appears  to  consist  of — 

Carbon 15 90 57-0 

Hydrogen . . ' 12 12 76 

Oxygen 7 56 35*4 


Ctuncic  acid. ...      1  158  100*0 


L 
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On  Charbon. 
By  Mr.  W.  Ernbs,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Charbon,  or  Anthrax,  is  a  disease  of  an  inflammatory  and 
gangrenous  nature ;  its  characteristic,  the  formation  of  an  irre- 
golarly  shaped  hard  tumour  underneath  the  skin,  involving  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  contiguous  cellular  tissue.  It  is  surromided 
by  a  margin  more  or  less  elevated,  and  is  somewhat  depressed  in 
its  centre,  which  is  sometimes  perforated  with  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible opening.  At  first  it  appears  but  little  raised  above  the 
skin,  but  it  becomes,  and  that  very  quickly,  of  an  enormous  size, 
and  is  accompanied  by  great  heat  and  acute  pain.  Irritative  fever 
quickly  supervenes,  and  gangrene  first  shews  itself  in  the  centre 
of  the  tumour,  extending  to  its  circumference  with  incredible 
rapidity,  and  leaving  an  eschar  or  scab  of  a  blackish  colour,  similar 
in  appearance  to  extinguished  charcoal;  hence  the  name  given  to 
the  disease,  "  charbon."  This  eschar  is  sometimes  several  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  almost  always  preceded  by  phlyctsensB,  which 
form  a  vesicular  areola  around  it,  sometimes  with  and  at  other 
times  without  inflammation.  Whether  this  areola  exist  or  not, 
the  eschar  is  generally  associated  with  more  or  less  oedematous 
swelling,  arising  both  from  emphysema  and  an  infiltration  of  serum 
or  sero-gelatine  into  the  cellular  tissue,  which  crepitates  under 
the  fingers  when  pressed.  The  virulence  of  this  disease  is  often  so 
great,  that  the  animal  falls  a  sacrifice  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  attack :  rarely  does  it  last  more  than  thirty-six 
hours. 

This  disease  is  frequently  met  with  in  hot  climates,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  it  is  very  prevalent  in  the  tropics,  but  it  is  not 
unknown  in  more  northern  latitudes.  The  aflection  designated 
black  quarter  in  cattle,  in  this  country,  is  true  charbon.  Blain, 
or  glosso-anthrax,  is  another  variety,  diflering  only  in  the  seat. 
Cases  occasionally  occur  in  other  animals  in  cold  coimtries,  but 
the  disease  does  not  assume  the  same  form  nor  is  it  so  intense  as 
in  hotter  climates.  A  case  occurred  in  my  practice  in  1841,  in  a 
grey  gelding.  I  was  sent  for  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night  to  sec 
the  patient,  which  I  found  sinking,  having  a  charbonous  tumour 
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on  the  outer  coronet  of  the  off  hind  foot.  Although  the  case  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  remedies,  I  was  anxious  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  and  therefore  I  called  the  next  morning,  when  I 
found  the  animal  had  died  suddenly  a  few  hours  after  my  visit.  I 
was  informed  that  the  horse  was  very  well  a  short  time  previous, 
but,  being  itchy  about  the  legs,  they  had  dressed  them  with  an 
infusion  of  tobacco,  and  they  thought  that  had  poisoned  the  part ; 
but  as  I  have  frequently  dressed  horses  in  the  same  way  without 
any  such  result  occurring,  I  concluded  that  the  tumour  was  true 
charbon,  in  which  gangrene  had  taken  place  when  I  saw  it. 

Hurtrel  d'Arboval  observes,  "  That  all  domestic  animals,  more 
particularly  the  herbivorous,  are  subject  to  charbon ;  but  it  varies 
in  character,  not  only  according  to  the  kind  of  animal,  but  also 
as  to  the  parts  attacked.  Being  highly  contagious,  it  is  trans- 
mitted with  the  greatest  facihty  not  only  from  one  animal  to 
another,  but  also  from  animals  to  man,  whenever  the  surface  of  the 
tumour  is  brought  in  contact  with  an  abraded  part  of  the  body, 
especially  the  mucous  membranes.  The  charbonous  tumour, 
which  is  generally  single  in  the  monodactyles,  in  the  didactyles  is 
often  met  with  in  numbers.  Sometimes  it  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cellular  infiltration,  occupying  a  great  extent  both  in 
length  and  breadth,  on  which  appear  several  phlyctsene,  which 
are  soon  converted  into  eschars.  It  is  in  this  way  that  sheep  are 
frequently  attacked  about  the  inguinal  and  axillary  glands ;  the 
tumours  extending  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs  and  arms, 
and  under  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  This  form  of  disease  often 
causes  great  losses  among  the  flocks,  and  is  therefore  of  im- 
portance to  be  well  known.  The  same  variety  sometimes  attacks 
oxen  and  swine,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  is  called 
charbon  blanc.  In  the  ruminants  it  appears  to  be  a  deep-seated 
disease  of  the  cellular  tissue,  or  a  charbonous  typhus,  which  gives 
rise  to  a  sanguino-gelatinous  accumulation  in  the  panniculus  car- 
nosus,  followed  by  gangrene  of  this  muscle,  with  infiltration.  The 
affected  parts  become  almost  instantaneously  disorganized ;  the 
skin  appears  as  if  inflated  or  detached,  giving  way  to  the  pressure 
of  the  fingers,  when  a  certain  degree  of  crepitus  is  heard.  These 
lesions  are  accompanied  with  a  general  loss  of  strength ;  rigors 
supervene,  and  soon  an  icy  coldness  of  the  horns  and  ears  is  felt ; 
all  the  excretions  are  suspended ;  an  infectious  odour  is  exhaled 
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from  the  pores  of  the  skin  ;  and  xneteorization,  or  a  colicky  diar* 
rhoea,  takes  place»  which  soon  terminates  in  death.  The  carcasses  of 
all  animals  that  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  this  disease  exhale  a  most 
ofiensive  and  peculiar  smell,  difficult  to  hear,  and  this  process  of 
putrefoction  is  always  very  rapid.  It  appears  that  fetid  humidity 
arising  from  the  emanation  of  drains,  slaughter-yards,  and  other 
sources  of  infection ;  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  low  and  damp  loca- 
lities, in  the  midst  of  animal  and  vegetable  exhalations  during  the 
heat  of  summer;  marshy  lands,  where  animals  pass  the  cold 
nights,  preceded  by  hot  days ;  are  causes  favourable  to  the  spon- 
taneous development  of  charbon.  The  more  direct  influences 
which  produce  it  are  the  immediate  contact,  or  a  kind  of  accidental 
inoculation ;  exhaustion  from  long  journies,  or  excessive  labour  ; 
the  infected  air  communicated  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy  animal 
under  the  same  roof,  or  an  otherwise  contaminated  atmosphere  ; 
in  other  words,  contagion.  Charbon  is  enzootic  in  low,  damp, 
and  marshy  districts,  and  becomes  epizootic  under  general  exciting 
causes. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  introduction  of  gangrenous 
matter,  or  of  putrifying  animal  substance,  in  the  subcutaneous 
ceUular  tissue  of  the  horse,  is  sometimes  followed  by  gangrene, 
and  at  others  by  the  development  of  a  tumour  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  inoculation  with  charbon ;  consequent  on  which  the 
animal  dies  in  a  few  days.  Similar  accidents  have  resulted  from 
the  application  of  setons  and  the  actual  cautery. 

Charbon  may  manifest  itself  without  any  other  symptoms  than 
those  that  foUow  its  invasion,  or  it  may  be  preceded  by  dulness, 
loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  violent 
agitation  of  the  flanks.  These  indications  are  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  tumour,  which  is  firmly  adherent.  The  inflam- 
mation produced  by  the  tumour  renders  the  integument  tense,  and 
gangrene  soon  follows.  Sometimes  the  almost  imperceptible  open- 
ing in  the  centre  is  mistaken  for  a  core,  and  this  may  be  the  reason 
why  it  is  not  thrown  out.  At  other  times  the  skin  ulcerates,  and 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  openings  are  formed  on  the  surface, 
from  which  escapes  a  blackish  serosity,  a  true  ichor,  in  which  re- 
sides the  infectious  principle.  This  ichor  sets  up  gangrenous  ac- 
tion in  every  part  it  comes  in  contact  with,  from  which  result  large 
ulcers  with  everted  edges  more  or  less  thick  and  callous,  red  and 
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inflamed,  but  as  often  black  and  livid.  Tbeae  ulcers  never  furnish 
healthy  pus,  but  discharge  a  bloody  seroaity  more  or  less  acrid, 
and  which  acts  with  more  or  less  virulence  on  the  surrounding 
parts.  In  the  more  simple  cases,  when  no  opening  presents  it- 
self, resolution  apparently  takes  place ;  but  the  tumour  really  pro- 
gresses inwardly,  and  a  metastasis  of  the  inflammation  follows, 
some  organ  becoming  attacked,  and  the  animal  is  in  the  greatest 
danger.  In  either  case,  when  the  disease  has  reached  this  point*  a 
general  reaction  succeeds  to  the  gangrene  of  the  charbon ;  the  pulse 
becomes  small,  accelerated,  and  wiry ;  the  mucous  membranes  are 
injected,  diarrhcea  supervenes,  the  body  becomes  cold,  the  strength 
exhausted,  and  the  patient  succumbs  to  the  violence  of  the  attack. 
In  some  cases,  when  the  tumours  have  had  their  seat  in  the  region 
of  the  larynx  or  pharynx,  they  have  given  rise  to  symptoms  of 
phrensy  and  hydrophobia  previous  to  death. 

The  charbonous  tumours  present  other  characters  which  are  not 
less  remarkable.  We  have  seen  them  small  in  animals  still  in 
good  health,  and  then  increase  rapidly  in  size,  attended  with  great 
pain  in  their  centres.  We  have  seen  their  circumference  associated 
with  much  oedematous  swelling,  and  crepitation  present.  We  may 
also  add,  that,  if  an  incision  be  made,  a  black  liquid  is  discharged, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  altered  blood :  afterwards,  the  centre 
of  the  tumour  loses  its  elevated  temperature,  becomes  cold,  and 
insensible  to  pressure,  while  the  circumference  remains  painful. 
The  crepitation  perceived  on  pressure  exists  in  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  and  indicates  the  presence  of  gas.  Charbon,  like- 
wise, presents  some  peculiarities  in  its  course  and  progress.  The 
heat  is  not  always  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  pain,  which 
only  exists  when  the  tumour  has  reached  a  certain  degree  of  de- 
velopment ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  has  acquired  its  due  volume,  both 
the  pain  and  heat  disappear,  and  sphacelus  shews  itself.  The 
general  symptoms  follow  a  similar  course.  The  charbonous  tumour, 
having  reached  one-third  or  half  its  size,  the  morbid  phenomena 
of  inflammation  and  anxiety  manifest  themselves  and  reach  their 
chmax  of  intensity.  It  is  then  that  we  find  the  furious  look,  the 
haggard  eye,  the  inflamed  conjunctival  membrane,  and  the  strong 
and  accelerated  pulse;  but  these  phenomena  last  only  a  short 
time, — ^they  di82q)pear  as  soon  as  the  gangrene  of  the  tumour 
has  commenced :   then  the  prostration  of  strength  is  complete. 
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die  poise  becomes  feeble  and  intermitting,  and  tbe  animal  sinks. 
Sometimes  the  vita]  powers  seem  to  rally,  but  this  is  only  a 
surer  sign  of  speedy  dissolution. 

Charbon  may  affect  different  parts  of  the  bcKly,  but  there  are 
particular  regions  where  it  is  more  generally  met  with,  such  as 
the  head,  and  more  especially  the  tongue,  the  neck,  the  front  and 
sides  of  the  tliorax,  the  external  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  the  scro- 
tum, the  thighs,  the  shoulders,  and  the  feet.  When  the  head  is 
attacked  it  becomes  swollen  to  an  enormous  size,  the  tumefaction 
occasionally  existing  only  on  one  side.  When  charbon  shews  itself 
in  the  month  under  the  tongue,  it  is  desigpaated  glosso-anthrax.  It 
is  seldom  seen  on  the  palate,  but  frequently  on  the  larynx,  where 
it  produces  the  same  form  of  disease.  In  the  horse,  and  likewise 
among  fowls,  it  attacks  the  eyes,  and  assumes  the  form  of  livid 
infiltration,  which  extends  to  the  pituitary  membrane,  and  even, 
it  IB  said,  to  the  brain.  Not  unfirequently  in  the  sheep  it  fixes  on 
one  ear,  and  proceeds  to  the  interior  of  the  head.  Charbon  has 
also  been  observed  to  attack,  within  a  short  interval  of  time,  both 
hind  feet ;  the  hoofs  becoming  detached,  and  the  animal  dying  in 
two  or  three  days  after. 

But,  without  stopping  to  examine  these  isolated  facts,  let  us 
proceed  to  consider  it  in  the  different  species  of  our  domestic  ani- 
mals, with  the  exception,  however,  of  sheep,  to  which  a  separate 
article  will  be  devoted. 

In  the  horse  the  tumour  is  always  hot  and  painful.  It  may  de- 
velop itself  on  any  part  of  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  but  is 
found  more  particularly  under  the  tongue,  constituting  glossan- 
thrax  (on  which  we  do  not  intend  to  enter  now)  on  the  chest; 
thighs,  and  feet.  At  the  chest  charbon  shews  itself  by  a  tumour, 
which  increases  in  size  with  so  much  rapidity  as  to  acquire,  in  a 
few  hours,  a  diameter  of  nine  or  ten  inches.  It  is  hot  and  painfu] 
at  the  onset ;  but  gangrene  soon  sets  in,  when  it  becomes  cold  and 
insensible:  the  pulse  becomes  frequent — ^the  respiration  laborious — 
the  eye  wild — ^the  strength  quickly  fails, — and  death  takes  place  in 
twenty-four  hours.  This  variety  is  by  the  vulgar  called  anticor. 
At  the  thighs  charbon  presents  the  same  characters,  runs  the  same 
course,  and  is  of  the  like  duration  as  when  it  attacks  the  cheat ; 
its  increase  is  almost  recognizable  by  the  eye.  As  soon  as  the  tu- 
mour is  established  the  thigh  becomes  of  an  enormous  size,  fever 
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supervenes,  the  vital  and  organic  faculties  seem  to  be  annihilated, 
and  the  horse  dies  within  a  period  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  attack. 

Of  the  feet,  the  hinder  ones  are  almost  alone  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked ;  however,  1  have  once  seen  it  at  the  coronet  of  the  fore 
foot,  but  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  disease,  as 
the  horse  was  dying  when  I  was  requested  to  attend :  still  the  tumour 
had  not  acquired  any  great  degree  of  development.  Charbon  has 
been  observed  to  attack  the  two  hind  feet,  and  in  a  short  time  both 
hoofs  have  sloughed  off,  and  the  animal  has  died  in  the  short  space 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  hours :  sometimes  he  will  live  two  or  three 
days,  enduring  the  most  violent  local  pains,  irritative  fever,  &c.  In 
general  these  attacks  are  spontaneous.  It  is  said  that  this  disease 
will  sometimes  occur  after  punctures  from  nails  in  shoeing,  &c. 
It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  hot  countries,  and  horses  often 
die  of  charbon  after  an  attack  of  tetanus. 

In  ruminants  the  charbonous  tumours  are  generally  numerous, 
but  small  in  size,  and  often  vnthout  perforations :  they  also  as- 
sume different  shapes,  and  occupy  particular  situations. 

Charbon  in  the  genus  Bos  may  develop  itself  on  any  part  of 
the  body,  and  is  of  two  varieties,  one  of  which  affects  principally 
the  dorsal  region,  the  external  abdominal  parietes,  and  the  costal 
region ;  and  the  other,  the  shoulders,  the  dewlap,  and  chest.  The 
tumours  of  the  first  variety  are  not  always  visible :  tumefaction 
may  be  felt  under  the  skin  without  raising  it,  and  which  pene- 
trates into  the  muscles  without  presenting  the  appearance  of  tu- 
mours externally.  Their  existence,  however,  is  easily  detected  by 
iiardness  and  rotundity  of  form,  and  from  a  small  depression  being 
caused  by  pressure,  also  by  crepitation  of  the  skin.  The  name  of 
charbon  blanc,  or  white  charbon,  has  been  given  to  this  variety  of 
the  disease. 

The  second  variety,  ably  described  by  Chabert,  appears  in  the 
shape  of  very  small  tumours,  which  make  such  progress  that,  in 
the  space  of  half  an  hour,  they  often  attain  the  size  of  the  human 
head.  They  extend  in  an  equally  rapid  degree  in  all  directions, 
favoured  by  the  loose  cellular  tissue,  under  the  belly,  along  the 
spine,  neck,  and  throat.  The  patient  now  becomes  stiff  all  over ; 
the  arteries  are  full  and  distended,  without  action  per  se;  the  beat- 
ings of  the  heart  are  violent,  not  only  to  the  sight  and  touch,  but 
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they  may  be  heard  at  some  distance.  As  soon  as  the  animal  falls, 
he  dies. 

Without  speaking  of  that  horrid  pest  the  typhous  charbon,  which, 
as  it  were,  at  one  single  blow  strikes  whole  herds  of  cattle  dead, 
there  is  another  variety  of  the  same  disease  which  announces  itself 
by  the  appearance  of  livid  or  blackish  spots.  These  seem  to  be  only 
in  the  skin,  which  they  raise  and  detach,  causing  it  to  crackle : 
gangrene  quickly  supervenes  underneath,  and  the  disease  is  equally 
fatal,  though  it  progresses  with  less  rapidity. 

In  swine,  charbon  is  generally  considered  not  to  present  any 
marked  difference  with  the  same  disease  in  the  ox,  except  when  it 
is  situated  in  the  region  of  the  neck,  where  it  offers  peculiarities 
worthy  of  our  attention.  Its  seat  is  at  the  side  of  the  neck  near 
the  head.  At  this  part  there  is  first  seen  a  black  spot  on  the  skin, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  the  bristles  covering  it  are 
stiff  and  erect,  and  their  bulbs  seem  to  be  shortened  : — but  we  in- 
tend to  devote  an  article  to  this  disease  in  swine. 

Among  fowls,  charbon  presents  itself  by  gangrenous  spots  and 
tumours  on  the  digital  region.  Some  geese  which,  according  to 
Chabert,  were  attacked  in  the  commune  of  Maralles,  near  Monte- 
reau,  in  1 730,  and  perished  in  great  numbers,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms : — ^fever — general  prostration  of  strength — loss 
of  appetite — claudication — irregularity  in  the  motion  of  the  head — 
setting  up  of  the  back — and  extreme  suffering  in  the  extremities. 
Shortly  after  the  beak  became  black,  and  gangrene  manifested  it- 
self at  the  tumefEu^ion  of  the  web  between  the  toes,  and  colicky 
diarrhcea  preceded  death  only  a  short  time. 

The  causes  of  this  epizootic  were  referred  to  the  excessive  heat 
and  dryness  of  the  season,  the  want  of  cleanliness,  and  a  vitiated 
atmosphere;  also  to  impregnated  water  falling  from  roofs  of 
houses,  and  the  fetidness  of  that  of  the  stagnant  pools  to  which 
these  birds  had  access;  and,  lastly,  to  the  altered  state  of  the 
vegetables  and  grains  on  which  they  were  fed,  arising  from  the 
peculiarities  of  the  season. 

The  anatomical  lesions  are  of  two  sorts, — local  and  sympathetic. 
One  can  easily -detect  the  first  by  seeing  the  tumours  covered  with 
a  blackened  eschar,  around  which  the  inflammation  had  not  been 
able  to  form  a  circle,  which  would  have  tended  to  separate  the 
living  from  the  dead  parts,  owing  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  dis- 
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ease.  The  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  tumours,  although  not 
gangrenous,  is  gorged  with  a  sero-gelatinous  fluid  mixed  with 
blood,  and  oftentimes  is  distended  with  a  fetid  gas,  the  result  of 
putrefaction  going  on  in  the  parts. 

The  infiltration  of  serum  extends  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of 
the  tumour ;  and  the  bloody  being  of  a  dark  black  colour,  commu- 
nicates this  tinge  to  the  subjacent  muscles.  Hie  cellular  tissue 
also  presents,  here  and  there,  spots  of  ecchymosis. 

The  sympathetic  lesions,  according  to  Chabert,  are  extensive. 
He  has  found  them  in  the  cranial,  thoracic,  and  abdominal  cavities, 
and  also  in  the  alimentary  tube  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus.  We 
have  several  times,  when  conducting  an  autopsia  cadaveris,  met 
with  traces  of  this  peculiar  inflammation  in  the  gastro-intestinal 
mucous  membrane ;  and  the  same  has  also  been  observed  at  the 
veterinary  school  at  Lyons,  according  to  statements  in  the  Cowq^tes 
Rendu, 

Much  valuable  time  would  be  lost  if  we  were  only  to  direct 
our  attention  to  calm  the  inflammatory  indications  by  the  ordinary 
remedies,  such  as  venesection,  emoUients  externally  applied,  and 
other  antiphlogistics.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  disease  demands 
the  most  energetic  measures,  but  unfortunately  we  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  the  best  devised  treatment  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
altogether  useless.  It  is  true  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  gene- 
rally called  in  too  late  to  make  a  trial  of  means  that  might 
otherwise  be  adopted,  such  as  boiling  oil,  setons — topical  agents  of 
divers  kind,  as  caustics,  vesicatories,  points  made  with  the  red  hot 
iron  or  in  lines,  so  as  to  confine  the  tumour.  Scarifications  have 
proved  altogether  insufficient.  The  extirpation  of  the  tumour  by 
the  actual  cautery  remains  to  be  tried  after  excision,  either  as  an 
effectual  cure  or  an  auxiliary ;  but  it  should  be  adopted  at  once. 
Incisions  made  into  the  tumour  have  the  effect  of  relieving  at  once 
the  congestion  which  keeps  up  irritation,  and  of  fetcilitating  the 
evacuation  of  the  imprisoned  fluids,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ren- 
dering the  topical  applications  more  effisctive.  The  incisions 
must  be  deep  and  in  a  crucial  form;  the  wound  should  then 
be  strongly  pressed,  in  order  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 
tumour*  This  mode  of  incision,  however,  offers  less  chance  of 
success  than  the  extirpation  of  the  tumour,  and  it  is  only  prac- 
tised when  the  extent  of  the  charbonous  deposit  does  not  allow  of 
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itB  eKtirpation  withoat  danger.  But,  before  we  proceed  further, 
we  feel  it  necessary  to  give  some  important  advice  to  the  ope- 
rator— ^that  is,  to  have  his  hands  well  protected  with  gloves  when- 
ever he  is  obliged  to  touch  the  tumours,  either  when  about  to 
explore  or  to  operate  on  them.  This  precaution  we  have  never 
neglected,  and  have  never  met  with  any  accident. 

The  excision  of  the  tumours  must  be  complete,  and  in  a  circular 
or  elliptic  form.  In  extirpating  them  it  is  necessary  to  extend 
the  incisions  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tumours  themselves  into  the 
healthy  tissues.  But  whichever  of  the  two  processes  is  resorted  to, 
it  will  frequently  be  without  effect  unless  seconded  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  actual  cautery,  followed  by  suitable  topical  dressings. 

The  cautery  must  be  applied  without  fear,  so  as  to  destroy  all 
the  affected  tissues,  and  penetrate  into  the  healthy  ones.  The  best 
shape  or  form  of  the  cautery  is  an  ovoid  of  considerable  thickness, 
heated  to  a  white  heat.  The  intention  is  to  produce  a  new  eschar, 
and  consequently  a  wound  of  a  different  and  healthy  nature.  This 
result,  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  could  not  be  obtained  in  enor- 
mous charbonous  tumours,  unless  the  use  of  the  cautery  is  preceded 
by  that  of  the  scalpel. 

The  actual  cautery  is  also  useful  as  an  auxiliary  to  penetrate 
into  sinuses  which  cannot  be  reached  by  the  scalpel,  for  instance, 
when  openings  exist  in  the  tumour,  as  is  frequently  the  case. 
The  pointed  cautery  must  then  be  repeatedly  used,  and  heated  every 
time  to  a  white  heat,  taking  care  to  introduce  it  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sinus,  and  in  a  direction  so  as  to  make  a  pendent  orifice,  to 
allow  of  the  evacuation  of  the  fluids. 

Among  the  topical  agents  to  be  applied  after  the  operation, 
boiling  vinegar,  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine  or  of  lavender,  blis- 
tering ointment,  liniment  of  ammonia,  with  ammoniacal  frictions, 
camphorated  tincture  of  aloes,  &c.  have  been  particularly  recom- 
mended ;  but  none  of  these  are  preferable  to  the  chloride  of  soda 
or  lime  of  M.  Labarraque,  used  either  pure  or  diluted  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  water.  MM.  Bouley,  Roupp,  sen.,  Panon, 
and  Desbassyns,  have  been  most  successful  in  the  application  of  it ; 
the  first  in  cases  of  charbon  consequent  on  the  inconsiderate  intro- 
duction of  setons  during  an  epizootic  raging  among  horses,  the 
others  in  cases  of  pure  charbon.  M.  Bouley  directed  injections 
of  the  chloride  to  be  used  every  hour  after  the  cautery  had  been 
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applied,  and  the  parts  to  be  dressed  immediately  after  with  dry 
tow ;  the  good  effect  of  which  was  that  the  progress  of  the  disease 
was  checked,  and  healthy  suppuration  foUowed  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  when  all  danger  disappeared.  M.  Ronpp  had  a  char- 
bonous  affection  to  combat  in  a  mare,  and  had  reason  to  fear  a  faXsl 
termination  :  he  concentrated  eight  ounces  of  chlorinated  lime  in 
water,  which  was  injected  hourly  into  the  wound  after  the  opera- 
tion by  extirpation,  and  the  amendment  was  sudden  and  decided. 
In  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  where  the  charbon  makes  frightful  ravages 
amongst  the  mules,  M.  Deebassyns  administered  the  concentrated 
chloruret  three  times  a-day,  the  dose  being  a  tea-spoonful  each 
time  diluted  with  a  pint  of  water.  The  progress  of  the  disease  was 
thereby  arrested,  and  the  alarming  S3m[iptoms  disappeared  in  three 
or  four  days.  Although  the  effect  of  the  chloruret  of  lime  cannot 
be  denied  in  these  cases,  we  participate  without  reserve  in  the 
opinion  of  M.  Bouley,  that  this  agent  alone  is  not  sufficient,  but 
it  must  be  considered  merely  as  an  excellent  auxiliary ;  of  which 
the  foregoing  facts  would  seem  to  authorise  the  conclusion. 
Thus,  after  the  extirpation  and  the  judicious  cauterization  of  the 
tumours,  instead  of  filling  the  wound  with  less  effectual  topical 
agents,  it  is  more  advantageous  to  put  every  part  in  contact  with 
the  chloruret,  either  pure  or  diluted  with  water,  in  the  form  of  in- 
jection or  lotion,  or  by  dipping  pledgets  of  tow  in  it  and  applying 
them  to  the  surface  of  the  wound,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
case.  When  the  newly-formed  eschars  come  off,  the  surface  of  the 
wound  will  be  of  a  vermilion  colour,  and  healthy  suppuration  soon 
after  established;  this  forms  the  basis  of  a  good  cicatrization. 
When  these  favourable  signs  are  present,  it  will  only  be  requisite 
to  dress  the  wound  with  diluted  alcohol,  in  which  aloes  and  cam- 
phor may  be  dissolved.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  chloruret  is  con- 
tinued, it  should  be  largely  diluted  in  proportion  as  the  cure  pro- 
gresses to  completion,  until  the  dressing  consists  of  dry  tow  only. 
It  sometimes  occurs  that,  after  the  extirpation  of  the  tumours, 
fresh  ones  appear ;  but  in  this  case  the  same  treatment  must  be 
pursued,  and  the  new  comers  excised  and  treated  in  every  respect 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  former  ones.  Frequently,  too,  the 
excision  of  the  charbonous  mass  is  followed  by  a  great  deal  of 
(edematous  tumefaction,  which  extends  more  or  leas.  It  will  be 
necessary   in  such   cases   to  penetrate   its   substance  with   the 
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actual  cautery,  and  apply  the  same  dressing  as  already  recom- 
mended. We  do  not  deny  that  these  active  means  are  Ukely  to 
be  productive  of  considerable  local  inflammation,  and  a  general 
excitement  of  the  system  more  or  less  powerful,  particularly  if 
the  situation  of  the  tumour  is  in  a  tender  part,  or  of  great  size, 
and  the  operation  has  necessarily  caused  great  loss  of  substance ; 
but  in  these  desperate  cases  is  it  not  better  to  attempt  the  cure, 
though  the  result  may  be  uncertain,  than  to  abandon  the  patient 
to  certain  death  ?  No  treatment,  however,  should  be  adopted  which 
is  likely  to  terminate  fatally  in  a  few  hours,  and  perhaps  even  before 
the  departure  of  the  veterinary  surgeon ;  but  if  the  disease  is 
likely  to  last  two  or  three  days,  judicious  internal  remedies  should 
be  resorted  to,  conjoined  with  topical  remedies,  though  at  the  risk  of 
failure.  The  most  important  point  is  to  decide  on  the  circum- 
stances which  either  favour  or  militate  against  the  employment 
of  remedies.  Charbon  never  confines  its  effects  to  the  tissues 
in  which  it  is  located,  whether  it  be  extensive  or  deep-seated,  has 
arisen  spontaneously  or  is  the  result  of  contagion,  or  is  produced 
by  the  inoculation  of  a  septic  agent ;  but  it  invariably  gives  rise 
to  general  disease,  which  presents  itself  under  two  different  forms ; 
namely,  indications  of  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  principal 
organs,  and  general  symptoms  of  asthenia.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
explain  the  causes  of  this  marked  difference  in  the  effects  of  one  and 
the  same  disease,  but  we  will  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact  to  establish  precepts  for  a  general  treatment  of  the  malady. 
If  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  either  local  or  general,  run  high, 
it  is  to  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  that  recourse  must  be  had.  A 
restricted  diet,  mucilaginous  and  acidulated  drinks,  nitre,  the 
vapour  bath,  enemas  either  simple  or  medicated,  &c.,  these  are  the 
general  elements  of  this  treatment.  We  except,  however,  blood- 
letting, which  experience  teaches  us  has  always  been  contra-indi- 
cated, and  in  many  instances  it  has  proved  fatal.  We  find  this 
also  holds  good  in  many,  indeed  most,  epizootic  diseases,  and  even 
in  the  contagious  typhus.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  disease  is 
attended  with  but  little  excitement  of  the  system,  if  there  is  indi- 
cation of  its  influence  on  the  vital  organs  being  rather  more  of 
a  depressing  than  irritating  nature,  then  antiseptics  should  be 
employed ;  that  is  to  say,  medicines  possessing  stimulating  pro- 
perties, such  as  camphor,  gentian,  sulphate  of  quinine,  given  in 
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infusions  of  aromatic  plants,  or  in  strong  beef  tea,  cider,  or  wine. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  foond  that  the  local  and  «ympathetic 
phenomena  have  the  same  intensity,  then  the  therapentic  treat- 
ment shonld  be  mixed. 

We  have  but  little  to  add  relative  to  the  treatment  of  charbon 
when  it  attacks  particular  situations.  When  it  is  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  thorax,  ablation  of  the  tumour  will  be  the  best  plan 
thst  can  be  adopted.  If  in  the  month,  when  the  tumour  is  situ- 
ated between  the  jaws,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  incision  bdow 
and  externally,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  tumour,  and  cauterise 
it  with  some  mineral  acid :  the  dressing  to  be  made  use  of  is  the 
same  as  in  the  other  cases,  namely,  the  chloruret,  either  in  the  form 
of  injection,  or  of  pledgets  of  tow  dipped  in  the  solution.  The 
same  process  is  to  be  followed  in  cases  where  the  tumour  is  situ- 
ated at  the  palate.  If  the  bones  be  affected,  the  best  plan  is  to 
facilitate  their  exfoliation  by  the  aid  of  acids. 

Charbon,  when  situated  on  the  exterior  of  the  head,  must  be 
deeply  scarified  in  a  transverse  direction,  and  it  will  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  extirpate  the  tumour  in  cases  where  the  tissues  are 
already  much  involved.  It  is  always  good  practice  to  amputate 
the  ear,  and  to  extract  the  eye,  when  affected  with  charbon,  espe- 
cially if  there  be  no  other  means  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
gangrene.  At  the  thigh,  charbon  does  not  call  for  any  particular 
treatment,  except  when  in  the  shape  of  a  tumefied  mass  on  the 
inside  of  the  limb  ;  in  which  case  the  cauterization  roust  be  deep 
and  extensive,  and  afterwards  the  parts  are  to  be  dressed  with 
solutions,  the  first  consisting  of  the  undiluted  chloruret  of  lime  or 
soda,  and  the  second  more  or  less  diluted,  these  being  applied 
several  times  in  the  day.  Charbon  within  the  hoof  requires  that 
part  of  the  hoof  to  be  removed  where  percussion  will  lead  to  the 
detection  of  the  seat  of  it,  and  which  the  blackened  tissue,  after 
the  hoof  is  taken  away,  will  confirm.  If  the  frog  is  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  horse  and  mule,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  removing  all  the  horny  substance  even 
beyond  the  part  afifected ;  after  which  the  whole  of  the  aflfected 
frog  should  be  detached,  the  parts  freely  cauterized  with  the 
mineral  acids,  and  the  dressings  subsequently  used  should  con- 
sist of  the  chlorurets,  and  the  bandages  be  so  applied  as  to  give 
a  certain  degree  of  pressure  to  the  parts.    Charbon  situated  at  the 
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digital  region  of  fowls  and  geese  must  be  either  scarified  or  extir- 
pated, according  to  the  case,  and  the  parts  afterwards  soaked  in 
dilated  chloruret,  or  pledgets  of  tow  saturated  with  it  applied. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  recommending  the  greatest  caution 
to  the  veterinary  attendant  who  may  have  to  treat  or  operate  in 
cases  of  charbon.  The  slightest  wound  with  the  scalpel  during 
the  act  of  incision,  or  when  exploring  the  tumour  with  excoriated 
hands,  or  only  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  may  ino- 
culate this  dreadful  poison.  The  hands  should  be  protected  by 
strong  gloves  made  of  some  substance  that  does  not  allow  the  ichor- 
ous fluids  to  penetrate  through  them  to  the  skin.  Many  have  fallen 
victims  from  not  having  taken  this  necessary  precaution,  and 
hds  are  not  wanting  to  substantiate  what  is  here  advanced,  were  it 
necessary  to  adduce  them ;  but  we  will  content  ourselves  with  one, 
that  of  the  unfortunate  Narcisse  Girard,  the  hope  of  veterinary 
science,  who  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  from  having  made  a  post- 
mortem examination  of  a  dead  horse  affected  with  charbon. 


The  following  article  is  from  the  Courier  des  Ardennes,  of  the 
21st  of  September  1837  : — ^About  a  month  since,  a  dreadful  dis- 
ease carried  on  its  ravages  in  the  Departement  de  la  haute  Vienne, 
de  la  Creuse  et  de  la  Corr^ze.  The  mortality  is  almost  general, 
particularly  on  the  borders  of  streams  and  marshy  situations.  It 
suddenly  seizes  ftn^T«<^1«  which  up  to  the  time  have  not  shewn  the 
least  symptom  of  illness ;  and  some  seem  to  succumb  under  their 
loads.  This  is  principally  the  case  with  millers'  horses ;  others 
flail  down  at  plough,  or  in  the  wagons  ;  but  the  greater  number 
die  in  the  stables,  where  they  are  found  in  the  morning  black  and 
swoUen.  We  may  add,  that  all  the  dogs  that  have  fed  on  the 
flesh  of  these  dead  animals  have  perished  in  a  short  time  after- 
wards, and  even  several  wolves  have  been  found  dead  in  the 
neighbourhood,   which  were   supposed  to  have    eaten    of    the 

carcasses. 

This  form  of  charbon  shews  itself  by  swelling  of  the  limbs,  or 
other  parts  of  the  body ;  the  animals  cross  their  legs,  and  can 
hardly  be  made  to  move  ;  the  extremities  become  stiff" ;  the  coat 
stares ;  the  belly  is  tympanitic,  and  the  swelling  quickly  extends  to 
different  part?  of  the  body.     If  the  tumours  are  cut  with  a  scalpel 
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or  bistoury,  a  sort  of  vapour  or  mephitic  gas  escapes  from  the 
incision  with  considerable  noise,  similar  to  that  of  a  fusee  burning  ; 
the  eyes  lose  their  lustre,  the  sight  is  gone,  the  animal  reels,  and 
suddenly  falls  to  rise  no  more.  After  death  the  body  continues  to 
swell  until  a  state  of  perfect  putrefaction  is  set  up,  which  occurs 
almost  immediately.  No  time,  therefore,  should  be  lost  in  re- 
moving the  dead  bodies,  as  great  danger  would  arise  from  the 
least  neglect  in  this  particular,  and  they  should  be  buried  as  deep 
as  possible. 


On  Plburo-pnbumonia  Epizootic  a  in  Cattle. 

By  P.  Verhbyen,  Professor  at  the  Veterinary  School,  Brussels. 

[Concluded  from  page  225.] 
The  contagious  or  non-contagious  Nature  of  ike  Disease  considered, 

MM.  Lbroi  and  Rodet  are  of  opinion  that  in  its  milder  forms 
it  is  not  contagious,  but  that  it  becomes  so  when  the  disease 
passes  into  the  gangrenous  stage.  At  the  time  these  remarks 
were  made,  the  epizootic  had  not  been  studied  sufficiently,  so  as 
to  ascertain  the  fact  that  it  never  terminates  in  gangrene.  Never- 
theless Brugnone  and  Toggia  had  already  declared  themselves  in 
favour  of  contagion,  grounding  their  opinion  on  the  facts  stated 
by  the  German  veterinary  surgeons.  Laurin  observed  the  disease 
in  Lombardy,  and  although  he  declared  himself  a  contagionist, 
he  at  the  same  time  opposed  the  opinion  of  Leroi. 

When  the  pleuro-pneumonia  broke  out  in  Holland,  Vanispen, 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture,  assisted  by  the  vete- 
rinary surgeons  of  Groeningen  and  Mo  wen,  instituted  an  inquiry 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  disecise.  Public 
rumours  accused  Vanderbosh,  a  distiller,  of  having  bought  some 
oxen  that  were  taken  out  of  the  pastures  of  Mehr  and  Niel,  in 
the  Prussian  territory,  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  whei-e  a  great 
many  cattle  had  fallen  victims  to  the  disease.  The  inquiries  con- 
firmed the  fact  of  the  importation  of  the  oxen,  and  also  the  first 
appearance  of  the  disease  in  his  stables.  In  the  month  of 
November  1833,  the  pleuro-pneumonia  attacked  the  cattle  of 
J.  Vandepaverd,  at  Leuth,  parish  of  Gueldre,  near  the  Prussian 
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frontier,  while  they  were  in  the  pastures.  The  first  case  occurred 
in  a  milch  cow  ; — a  week  after  a  second  was  attacked :  both  died. 
It  then  disappeared  for  six  weeks,  after  which  another  cow  was 
attacked.  The  number  diseased  now  increased  to  thirty,  of  which 
twenty-six  died,  and  the  disease  continued  in  the  stable  the  whole 
of  the  winter ;  and  at  the  time  his  cattle  was  sent  into  the 
pastures,  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  two  cows  were  still  labouring  under 
it.  About  that  period.  Dirk  Hendricks,  the  nearest  neighbour  to 
Vandepaverd,  lost  six  beasts.  From  thence  the  disease  extended 
to  Panerden,  and  appeared  among  the  cattle  of  Dirk  Vandesand. 
From  thence  it  reached  a  farm  about  a  mile  distant ;  after  which  it 
broke  out  among  the  stock  of  Willem  Vandesand,  brother  to  the 
former,  whom  he  had  often  visited,  and  also  assisted  in  administer- 
ing medicines  to  the  diseased  animals. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  the  epizootic  appeared  at  Groesse,  in 
the  parish  of  Duiven.  It  first  broke  out  in  the  stables  of  Ten- 
dringen,  where  it  attacked  a  cow  which  had  been  bought  in  the 
spring.  The  disease  successively  invaded  several  parishes.  On 
following  the  progress  of  the  malady,  it  would  be  found  to  attack 
an  animal  suspected  to  be  brought  from  an  infected  place,  then  a 
herd  of  healthy  cattle,  but  which  had  been  in  contact  with  an  in- 
fected herd  of  a  neighbouring  village  while  at  pasture. 

The  pleuro-pneumonia  epizootica  prevailed  for  two  whole  years 
in  Gneldre,  extending  gradually  its  ravages  from  farm  to  farm, 
and  from  village  to  village.  In  the  month  of  December  1835, 
and  of- January  1836,  it  suddenly  invaded  Middle  HoUand,  and 
appeared  in  the  parishes  of  Lier,  Maisland,  Maeslais,  Naelwyk, 
Groeneveld,  S'gravesande,  the  Isle  of  Rozenburg,  and  afterwards 
the  whole  of  the  province  became  infected. 

Did  the  general  causes  of  epizootics  give  birth  to  the  pleuro- 
pneumonia in  Holland  ?  If  so,  why  was  it  confined  from  Novem- 
ber 1833  to  June  the  following  year  to  the  cattle  of  John  Van- 
depaverd ?  We  find  it  extending  as  soon  as  the  pasture  lands 
favoured  the  communication  of  animals.  Everywhere  the  disease 
breaks  out,  and  you  may  easily  trace  its  march.  It  is  confined,  for 
two  years  to  one  province  only  ;  it  then  approaches  another  pro- 
vince extremely  rich  in  cattle,  invades  it,  and  causes  a  frightful 
mortality.  But  how  did  the  disease  get  to  HoUand?  If  wc 
consult   the    General    Veierindre  Bericht  des  Koniglichen   Rhein 
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Medednal  Collegii  Uher  die  Jahre  1829-30-31-32,  we  find  that  for 
a  long  time  it  had  prevailed  in  Prussia,  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Netherlands ;  and  that  during  the  ahove  named  years  it  had  not 
discontinued  its  ravages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne,  Cob- 
lentz,  Bonn,  Treves,  Bittburg,  Dhaun,  Adenau,  Zell,  and  several 
other  districts. 

M.  Vanderwattyn,  who  traced  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
disease  in  Flanders  with  considerable  attention,  and  who  has  been 
kind  enough  to  communicate  to  ns  the  result  of  his  observations, 
attributes  the  origin  of  it  in  his  province  to  a  herd  of  homed 
cattle  brought  from  the  Campine,  where  the  disease  had  mani- 
fested itself  in  several  localities  in  1828.  At 'a  public  auction  at 
Shepdale,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Bruges,  in  1828,  the  Sieur 
Bulcke,  cultivator  at  Ramsu,  Cappelle,  and  two  gardeners  of 
Bruges,  made  purchases ;  the  first  of  three  heifers,  the  latter  of 
a  milch  cow  each.  A  short  time  after  the  introduction  of  the 
heifers  into  the  pasture,  Bulcke  perceived  the  appearance  of  the 
pleuro-pneumonia  among  his  stock.  The  three  heifers  were  its 
first  victims,  and  the  two  milch  cows  purchased  by  the  gardeners 
of  Bruges  died  of  the  same  affection,  having  been  in  their  pos- 
session only  a  very  short  time. 

Such  were  the  circumstances,  observes  M.  Vanderwattyn,  which 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  first  cases  of  the  pleuro-pneumonia 
epizootica  in  Flanders.  Some  months  after,  in  1829,  the  disease 
broke  out  among  the  stock  of  the  cultivators  Pentelon  of  Rams- 
cappelle,  Malefeson  of  Dudzeele,  and  J.  Desmet  of  Oostkerke, 
all  neighbours  of  the  cultivator  Bulcke :  and  in  this  manner  it 
proceeded  from  village  to  village  in  rotation  as  they  were  more  or 
less  distant  from  the  one  where  it  first  manifested  itself. 

In  1832  the  pleuro-pneumonia  broke  out  among  the  stock  of 
H.  Dyonghe,  at  Coolkerke.  This  fiarmer  having  lost  several 
cows  through  it,  bought  a  milch  cow  apparently  perfectly  healthy 
to  supply  milk  to  his  household.  About  from  the  tenth  to  the 
eleventh  day  after  her  admission  she  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of 
pleuro-pneumonia,  of  which  she  died. 

Two  sucking  calves  were  bought  by  Vandevelde,  cultivator  at 
Oudebourg,  and  put  into  his  stables  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
pleuro-pneumonia :  they  also  both  died  of  the  same  complaint. 
J.  Van  Isacker,  cultivator  at  Cortemark,  found  the  pleuro-pneu- 
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monia  breaking  out  among  his  stock  after  be  bad  been  appointed 
to  value  a  neighbour's  stock  which  was  affected  with  the  disease. 
This  man  was  very  careful  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  never 
valued  a  beast  without  having  minutely  examined  it,  and  he  used 
to  attend  his  own  cattle. 

The  burgomaster,  Mabesoone,  of  Oostkerke,  having,  without 
his  knowledge,  admitted  to  pasture  with  his  own  a  herd  which 
was  suspected,  the  pleuro-pneumonia,  after  having  attacked  them, 
spread  to  other  cattle,  among  which  it  committed  great  havoc. 

During  the  summer  of  1834,  the  live  stock  of  the  deceased  widow 
Dewitte,  of  Ouddappelle,  in  the  district  of  Dixmusde,  were  sold 
by  public  auction.  Before  the  sale  some  of  them  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  epizootic,  and  others  were  suspected  to  be  diseased.  In 
November  the  same  year,  and  in  April  1835,  M.  Vandewattyne 
was  sent  to  Steenkerke,  district  of  Fumes,  to  the  cultivators  Loones 
and  Deren :  all  the  information  obtained  convinced  him  that  the 
epizootic  had  its  origin  from  the  cattle  bought  at  the  abovenamed 
sale. 

The  cow  bought  by  Loones  still  lived,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
proprietor  was  healthy ;  but  M.  Vandewattyne  pronounced  her 
infected,  and  his  prognosis  was  soon  confirmed. 

All  the  cows  sold  at  the  sale  died  of  the  epizootic. 

The  pleuro-pneumonia  appeared  for  the  first  time  among  the 
cattle  of  J.  Gillen,  cultivator  at  Uyskirke,  after  the  introduction 
among  them  of  a  lean  cow  brought  from  an  infected  herd  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ostend.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  disease 
among  the  cattle  of  Gelliaert,  cultivator  at  Etteghem,  he  bought  a 
healthy  cow  coming  from  a  district  where  the  disease  was  unknown. 
As  soon  as  she  was  brought  in  contact  with  an  infected  beast  she 
contracted  the  same  disease,  and  died.  In  the  month  of  September 
1 840  the  epizootic  broke  out  among  the  herds  of  Calan,  cultivator,  at 
West  Cappelle,  which  were  at  pasture  in  the  parish  of  St.  Anne 
(HoUand)  :  two  of  the  beasts  belonged  to  another  individual,  who, 
on  being  informed  of  it,  had  them  removed,  and,  thinking  them 
free  from  the  infection,  sent  them  into  the  common  pasture  at 
Knocke,  which  contained  at  the  time  above  100  head  of  cattle,  of 
which  67  belonged  to  Landschoot.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
epizootic  at  Knocke.  The  two  cows  abovementioned  were  its 
first  victims ;  the  majority  of  the  herd  of  Landschoot  perished. 
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Some  of  the  proprietors  of  cattle  had  them  removed  from  the  pas- 
turage on  the  first  outbreak,  but  it  was  too  late :  they  communi- 
cated the  disease  to  those  of  other  cultivators ;  and  the  number  of 
ftniT«>^l«  attacked  by  the  disease  since  September  1840  to  February 
1842,  in  this  small  locality,  amounted  to  156.  In  the  month  of 
October  1840  we  went  to  see  a  cow  in  the  stables  of  G.  Hardies, 
cowkeeper,  rue  du  Nord,  Bruxelles.  The  cough  was  character* 
istic,  and  this,  in  addition  to  the  other  symptoms,  enabled  us  to 
recognise  the  pleuro-pneumonia  epizootica.  This  cow  had  been 
bought  at  the  market  of  Malines  a  short  time  before ;  she  had 
often  been  heard  to  cough.  lie  had  two  other  cows  which  had  been 
eighteen  months  in  his  stable,  and  never  during  that  time  ailed  any 
thing.  We  advised  him  to  separate  them  from  the  diseased  cow, 
which,  however,  was  not  attended  to.  At  the  end  of  fourteen  days 
the  affected  cow  was  in  perfect  convalescence ;  but  the  one  next 
to  her  began  to  cough ;  eight  days  after  the  other  was  attacked, 
and  the  pleuro-pneumonia  carried  them  both  off.  At  the  vete- 
rinary congress  held  at  Mayence  in  1 841 ,  the  question  of  contagion 
was  agitated.  All  the  members,  twenty-three  in  number,  were 
in  favour  of  its  being  so.  They  admitted,  moreover,  that  at  an 
advanced  period  of  the  disease  it  was  not  only  transmitted  by 
immediate  but  also  by  mediate  contact ;  that  the  pulmonary  exha- 
lations were  more  virulent  than  the  cutaneous  perspiration ;  that 
in  certain  cases  the  disease  might  shew  itself  spontaneously,  but 
that  its  propagation  must  be  attributed  to  contagion ;  that  by  its 
slow  progress  it  existed  for  years  in  one  district  or  locality,  solely 
through  its  contagious  nature,  even  although  the  hygeian  of  the 
cattle  had  been  improved  and  every  influential  cause  removed  ; 
that  the  infected  atmosphere  would  not  only  spread  it  in  the  same 
stable,  but  would  also  penetrate  into  the  neighbouring  stables  when 
not  too  far  removed,  or  when  they  communicated  together  indi- 
rectly. Dr.  Vix  adds  that  the  infected  atmosphere,  according  to 
his  experience,  only  extends  to  neighbouring  stables  at  a  distance 
of  &ye  feet.  Every  day's  observation  confirms  the  fact  that  the 
expired  air  and  the  mucus  from  the  bronchi  are  the  principal 
vehicles  of  the  contagious  virus,  which  is  miasmatic,  but  which 
does  not  exert  its  influence  beyond  a  circumscribed  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  patient.  The  first  manifestation  of  its  effects  is 
on  the  pulmonary  vessels.     Its  progress  is  at  first  slow,  and  the 
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period  of  its  fiill  development  is  of  an  indeterminate  period ;  it  may 
be  several  weeks. 

The  virus  seems  also  to  adhere  to  contiguous  bodies,  by  which 
the  seeds  of  the  infection  are  carried  from  stable  to  stable.  The 
observation  of  Tscheulin,  to  which  we  may  add  another  made  in 
Holland,  and  a  third  communicated  by  Vandewattyn,  tend  to  sub- 
stantiate this  mode  of  propagation.  The  experiments  of  Rudolphi 
and  Dieterichs  prove  that  the  milk  of  cows  affected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia is  not  in  the  least  injurious  to  healthy  cattle. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  no  proof  of  any  bad  efiect  being 
produced  on  mankind  either  by  the  use  of  the  milk  or  the  ilesh 
of  diseased  cattle.  Huzard  bajb  that  the  meat  of  cattle  a£ected 
by  the  pleuro-pneumonia  has  been  constantly  eaten  in  Paris,  and 
that  no  disease  which  might  be  reasonably  attributed  to  its  use 
has  been  known  to  prevail.  Haveman,  Bojanus,  Dieterichs,  Hof- 
faker,  and  Waginfeld,  likewise  declare  that  the  flesh  is  wholesome. 
Dr.  Albert  has  communicated  some  facts  which  tend  to  a  belief 
that  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  above  all,  when  accom- 
panied with  fever  of  a  typhoid  character,  the  flesh  of  pneumonic 
cattle  may  not  be  used  with  impunity  as  human  food  :  we  also  are 
of  opinion  that  in  those  cases  its  use  should  not  be  permitted ;  but 
when  the  affection  is  at  the  commencement,  then  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  affected  cattle  should  not  be  sold  to  the  butchers. 
This  we  know  is  frequently  the  case ;  and  many  proprietors  of  cattle, 
convinced  of  the  little  chance  of  cure,  sell  their  stock  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  disease. 

Measures  of  the  Sanitary  Police* 

We  will  contend  that  the  disease  has  not  developed  itself  spon- 
taneously in  our  country  ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  none  of  the 
causes  which  have  been  assigned  as  giving  birth  to  this  affection 
win  bear  close  investigation.  They  are,  moreover,  so  contra- 
dictory, that  there  would  not  be  much  exaggeration  in  sa3dng  with 
Wagenfeld,  that  all  obnoxious  influences,  either  external  or  inter- 
nal, which  in  general  would  have  engendered  a  morbid  action,  have 
been  brought  in  a  certain  degree  to  bear  on  the  etiology  of  jJeuro- 
pneumonia.     That  pleuro-pneumonia    epizootica  is   contagious. 
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the  above  quoted  cases  are,  in  our  opinion,  a  sufficient  proof, — the 
government  also  considers  it  as  such ;  in  consequence  of  which  it 
has  assigned  an  indemnity  from  the  agricultural  funds  to  those 
whose  cattle  are  slaughtered  after  competent  authority  has  exa- 
mined them,  so  as  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  disease.  But,  to 
what  purpose  is  this  partial  slaughtering,  if  no  barriers  are  opposed 
to  the  propagation  of  the  infection  ?  If  the  virus  which  gives  birth 
to  the  disease  be  not  destroyed,  some  diseased  animals  at  great  ez« 
pense  are  destroyed,  it  is  true,  but  the  principle  of  the  evil  is  left 
untouched ;  and,  what  is  more,  every  individual  is  at  liberty  to 
propagate  the  disease,  since  no  penalty  is  inflicted  on  those  who 
sell  cattle  which  are  suspected.  As  soon  as  the  disease  prevails 
in  a  herd,  and  has  committed  some  ravages,  it  is  no  extraordinary 
thing  for  the  proprietor  to  dispose  of  the  remainder  at  the  next 
and  nearest  fiedr,  thereby  spreading  the  disease  in  all  directions. 
Being  altogether  ignorant  of  the  causes  which  engender  pleuro- 
pneumonia epizootica,  we  will  regard  it  as  a  contagious  disease 
d priori,*  that  is,  a  disease  which  has  been  introduced  from  with- 
out, which  exists  and  maintains  itself  only  by  or  through  con- 
tagion :  it  is  under  this  impression  that  we  will  examine  those 
sanitary  measures  which  are  applicable  to  it. 

1st.  Every  buyer  and  drover  of  cattle  shaU  be  obliged  to  con- 
form to  Article  459  et  seq.  of  the  Code  Penal,  which  enacts  that, 
as  soon  as  the  disease  shall  appear  among  the  herds,  they  shall, 
without  delay,  inform  the  parish  authorities  of  the  fact. 

Art.  2.  S.  D.,  of  the  Arretti  Royal,  19th  April,  purposely  calls 
attention  to  this  act,  and  makes  it  wisely  an  indispensable  con- 
dition to  obtain  the  indemnity  from  the  agricultural  funds.  But 
what  is  the  conduct  of  the  authorities  after  they  have  received  this 
declaration  ?  Do  they  take  any  measures  to  prevent  the  contagion 
extending?  Do  they  know  the  duties  they  have  to  perform? 
Generally  the  proprietors  act  according  to  the  advice  of  the  vete- 
rinary surgeon ;  but  in  cases  where  empirics  and  quacks  have  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  confidence  of  the  agriculturist,  this  law 
is  violated  with  impunity.  It  would  therefore  be  necessary  to 
have  the  means  to  prosecute  these  violators  of  the  law. 

2d.  The  moment  pleuro-pneumonia  has  shewn  itself  in  a  stable, 
the  parish  authorities,  in  concert  with  the  government  veterinary 
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surgeon*,  win  take  every  precaution  for  the  perfect  seqaestration 
of  the  diseased  animals  from  those  which  are  as  yet  healthy,  and 
see  that  they  are  not  attended  hy  the  same  individaals.  That 
localities'  where  they  have  sojonrned  be  completely  disinfected ; 
however,  those  animals  which  we  have  designated  as  healthy  must 
be  considered  as  suspected,  and  consequently  they  must  be  prohi- 
bited from  passing  the  limits  of  their  domain  ;  the  public  pasture, 
watering-troughs,  &c.  most  also  be  interdicted  for  at  least  eight 
weeks  after  the  death  or  cure  of  the  last  case. 

3d.  A  strict  watch  must  be  kept  that  no  beast  coming  from  an 
infected  stable  or  pasture  be  clandestinely  brought  to  a  fiedr  or 
market,  and  sold.  To  carry  this  into  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  exact  number  of  cattle,  for  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  this 
important  measure  can  be  enforced.  Another  most  important 
feature  consists  in  demanding  a  bill  of  health  with  every  beast 
brought  into  a  market  or  fair,  to  be  delivered  by  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  and  countersigned  by  a  member  of  the  municipality,  and  to 
inflict  a  punishment  on  all  those  who  bring  animals  without  this 
certificate.  Auscultation  and  percussion  of  the  chest  in  reference 
to  the  diagnosis  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  even  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  disease,  ofier  to  the  veterinary  surgeon  certain  signs  which 
enable  him  to  deliver  these  certificates.  We  consider  this  as  a 
most  efficacious  measure,  and,  by  adopting  it,  we  should  only  imi- 
tate that  which  is  practised  in  many  of  the  German  states. 

4th.  It  would  also  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  induce  the  pro- 
prietors of  cattle  to  submit  to  a  quarantine  of  eight  weeks  before 
letting  their  cattle  freely  communicate  with  each  other,  in  par- 
ticular those  which  have  been  recently  bought.  These  measures 
are  neither  complicated  nor  difficult  of  execution ;  they  only  require 
a  will  to  enforce  them,  and  we  are  certain  they  would  be  crowned 
with  success. 

There  remains  still  one  question  to  notice : — ^What  is  to  be  done 
with  the  diseased  animals  that  have  been  sequestered  ?  Are  they 
to  be  placed  under  medical  treatment,  or  slaughtered  immediately 
on  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  ? 

We  know  all  the  objections  that  have  been  raised  against  sys- 

*  In  every  district  a  veterinary  surgeon  is  appointed,  and  paid  by  govern- 
ment, to  prevent  empiricism,  and  watch  and  report  conti^^ious  disorders  and 
epizootics. 
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tematic  slaughtering,  so  as  to  extirpate  contagious  t3^hu8,  and  we 
are  far  from  comparing  it  with  pleuro-pneumonia*  which  is  only 
transmitted  hy  a  virus  more  fixed  than  volatile,  and  the  influence  of 
which  is  confined  to  a  very  circumscribed  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  diseased  animal.  Notwithstanding,  several  powerful  motives 
induce  us  to  propose  not  the  general  slaughter  of  the  animals, 
for  this  appears  terrible,  but  to  send  to  the  butcher  all  animals 
which  are  attacked  with  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Means  of  eradicating  the  Disease, 

If  we  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  different  modes  of 
treatment  that  have  been  advocated  for  pleuro-pneumonia,  and 
consider  the  little  success,  or  rather  the  non-success,  by  which 
they  have  been  attended,  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  are  but 
little  advanced  in  the  therapeutics  of  this  disease.  And  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  llie  period  of  development  is  generally  very 
long.  Already  extensive,  deep,  and  from  their  nature  incurable, 
lesions  exist  in  organs  most  essential  to  life,  and  that  before  the  sys- 
tem becomes  excited,  so  that  it  may  almost  be  considered  passive  : 
indeed,  the  genus  bovis  will  for  a  long  time  resist  the  influence  of  a 
disease  which  tends  to  destroy  the  very  sources  of  its  existence. 
Thus,  to  the  common  observer,  suspected  cattle,  exhibiting  exter- 
nally all  the  signs  of  perfect  health,  and  inspiring  them  with  the 
greatest  security,  may  offer  very  little  chance  of  cure  to  the  veteri- 
nary surgeon  who  explores  the  organs  of  respiration  attentively. 
And  proprietors  consult  professional  men  only  when  morbid  pheno- 
mena indicate  that  their  cattle  are  really  diseased,  and  what  can 
then  be  done  beyond  symptomatic  treatment  ?  A  return  to  health 
is  in  some  cases  effected,  but  a  radical  cure  seldom.  Still  this  appa* 
rent  return  to  health  is  often  only  the  passing  from  the  acute  to 
the  chronic  form  of  the  disease.  The  animal  sustains  an  organic 
lesion  of  a  serious  nature ;  it  remains  in  a  state  of  emaciation,  or  is 
unthrifty :  marasmus  supervenes,  and  pulmonary  phthisis  at  leng^ 
puts  an  end  to  its  miserable  existence.  In  this  case,  it  is  a  loss  rather 
than  a  source  of  profit  to  the  proprietor ;  and  it  is  not  even  certain 
whether  even  in  this  stage  the  animal  does  not  possess  the  power 
of  disengaging  the  principle  of  contagion,  and  thus  infect  other 
animals. 
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For  every  diseased  beast,  arrived  at  the  stage  of  incurability 
(and  these  constitate  the  greatest  number),  the  owner  receives 
out  of  the  agricultural  funds  an  indemnity  equivalent  to  one- third 
of  the  value  of  the  healthy  animal ;  besides  which,  he  is  allowed  to 
sell  the  hide.  Estimating  the  value  of  each  animal  at  150  francs, 
the  indenmity  would  be  60  francs ;  and  adding  20  francs  for  the 
hide,  will  amount  to  nearly  one-half  its  real  value.  If,  however, 
the  animal  is  sold  to  the  butcher,  and  sup])Osing  the  meat  to  be 
of  inferior  quality,  he  will  have  a  greater  produce,  and  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community  will  be  enabled  to  purchase  a  nutritious 
aliment,  which  the  high  price  of  meat  generaUy  puts  out  of  their 
reach.  The  government,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  enabled,  at  a 
moderate  expense,  to  indemnify  the  agriculturist  for  an  enormous 
loss,  and  thus  we  shall  much  sooner  and  surer  succeed  in  extir- 
pating this  scourge  from  the  country,  which  it  has  ravaged  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  :  this  is  not  a  consideration  which  should  be 
rejected  without  being  duly  considered.  A  few  examples  in 
support  of  this  proposition : — 

The  pleuro-pneumonia  manifested  itself,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  spring  of  1833,  at  Renesse,  in  the  island  of  Schowen 
(Zealand),  and  seven  cows  died  before  the  competent  authorities 
were  informed  of  it.  By  the  slaughter  of  aU  the  suspected  animals 
the  propagation  of  the  disease  was  prevented.  In  the  month  of 
October,  in  the  same  year,  it  manifested  itself  at  Crabbendyke  : 
the  first  five  ftnimftU  attacked  were  slaughtered,  and  the  evil  was 
crushed  in  its  birth. 

In  the  cantons  of  Vaud  and  Friburg  the  slaughtering  was  also 
had  recourse  to  for  mastering  the  pleuro-pneumonia.  We  will 
dose  this  subject  by  an  extract  of  the  report  of  Dr.  Laharpe, 
addressed  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  Canton : — 

In  the  month  of  February  the  disease  manifested  itself 
in  the  village  of  ViUars-le-Comte,  in  the  environs  of  Moudon. 
It  was  not  recognised  unmediately,  and  no  report  was  made  to 
the  authorities,  because  it  attacked  cattle  one  after  another,  and 
shewed  itself  only  after  several  weeks.  A  great  number  fell  a 
sacrifice ;  and  the  slaughterer  found,  using  his  own  expression, 
that  they  were  affected  with  inflammation  of  the  chest.  A  cow, 
sold  at  Denezy,  a  neighbouring  village,  conveyed  the  germ  of  the 
disease,   of  which  she  died:   since  that  the  pleuro-pneumonia 
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existed  at  Denezy  without  interraption,  making,  however,  hut 
slow  progress,  transmitting  itself  from  individaal  to  individual, 
and  passing  from  one  stable  to  the  next.  Denezy  had  already 
lost  a  vast  number  of  animals,  and,  to  put  an  end  to  the  calamity, 
the  authorities  saw  no  other  means  than  the  general  slaughtering 
of  all  the  cattle  contained  in  the  locality. 

The  village  of  Villars-le-Comte  was  more  fortunate,  for, 
although  cattle  were  here  first  attacked,  since  the  month  of  May 
the  disease  has  disappeared  without  any  return.  Probably  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  this  district,  possessing  only  one  cow  each,  promptly 
disposed  of  it  on  the  first  signs  of  disease.  It  was  not  possible 
to  trace  the  progress  of  the  epizootic.  It  was  supposed  that  it 
was  brought  from  the  canton  of  the  Vallais,  where,  as  in  France, 
it  frequently  prevails. 

A  cow  from  Denezy  was  sold  in  the  month  of  May  at  the  fair 
of  Romond,  canton  of  Friburg ;  an  inhabitant  bought  it,  and  sent 
into  the  pastures  on  the  Alps  for  the  summer :  it  arrived  in  the 
month  of  June  in  a  meadow  caUed  the  Great  Tzermont,  where  it 
became  ill,  and  died.  This  event  awakened  no  suspicion,  but  in  the 
month  of  July  other  cows  of  the  same  herd,  which  numbered 
about  eighty  head  of  cattle,  became  diseased,  and  many  died.  The 
cases  becoming  more  numerous,  and  the  mortality  increasing, 
about  the  month  of  August  the  authorities  were  informed  of  it. 
The  first  veterinary  surgeon  employed  did  not  know  the  disease ; 
but  others  were  consulted,  who  recognised  the  pleuro-pneumonia, 
and  declared  it  contagious,  and  advised,  as  the  only  means  of 
safety,  the  destruction  of  the  whole  herd.  The  mountain  fortu- 
nately was  isolated,  and  a  hope  was  entertained  of  eictirpating  the 
epizootic  by  the  sacrifice  of  this  herd,  but  before  this  two  head  of 
cattle  had  left  the  Alps.  A  bull  had  been  sent  in  the  month  of  July 
to  a  neighbouring  mountain,  and  a  heifer  had  been  fetched  away 
a  few  days  before  the  order  arrived.  The  bull  was  shortly  taken 
ill,  and  communicated*  the  disease  to  a  herd  composed  of  about 
forty  cattle,  with  which  he  was  at  the  time.  This  herd  was  also 
condemned  and  destroyed,  causing  altogether  a  loss  of  140 
head  of  cattle.  On  the  autopsia  a  g^eat  number  of  them  were 
found  afiected  with  the  disease,  although  during  life  they  had  exhi- 
bited all  the  signs  of  perfect  health.  Enquiries  were  now  made 
about  the  heifer,  and  it  was  found  in  a  stable  with  six  other 
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homed  cattle.  The  Board  of  Health  of  Friburg  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  assure  itself  of  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease. 
The  stable  in  which  the  heifer  had  been  put  was  isolated,  and  access, 
to  it  easily  prevented ;  a  watchman  was  set  over  it,  who  had  the 
sole  care  of  the  cattle  it  contained,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
approach  this  man,  and  he  often  purified  himself.  After  a  few 
weeks  the  cow  which  stood  next  to  the  heifer  became  diseased, 
and  seemed  to  be  attacked  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  the  heifer 
very  soon  died  of  this  afiection.  The  remainder  contained  in  the 
stable  were  now  ordered  to  be  killed.  On  the  autopsia  it  was 
found  that  the  animal  next  to  the  first  diseased  was  much  affected 
with  the  same  disease;  the  next  to  it  less,  and  those  farther 
removed  still  less — finaUy,  the  two  last  were  found  to  be  healthy. 
One  of  the  diseased  cows  was  six  months  in  calf,  and  the  lungs 
of  the  foetus  shewed  already  traces  of  alteration  of  structure ;  and 
from  this  time  the  canton  of  Friburg  was  considered  free  from  the 
disease,  and  the  restrictions  were  removed. 

In  the  month  of  November  a  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia  occurred 
at  Balle,  at  the  foot  of  the  infected  mountain.  The  authorities 
being  informed  of  it,  ordered  three  other  cows  in  the  same  stable 
to  be  destroyed,  two  of  which  were  already  infected.  These  four 
cows  were  lodged  in  a  stable  next  to  the  one  in  which  the  heifer 
passed  the  night  on  its  descent  from  the  mountain.  Since  this 
time  no  other  case  has  occurred  in  the  Canton  of  Friburg,  and 
the  disease  has  been  confined  to  Denezy.  Contagion  was  the 
alone  cause  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  these  two  cantons  :  it  did  not 
prevail  epizootically,  as  in  Savoy  and  France,  where  cattle  badly 
fed,  and  in  poor  condition,  are  often  attacked. 

We  would  not  wish  to  see  the  slaughtering  carried  on  so  ex- 
tensively as  this ;  but  we  persist  in  the  opinion  that  the  means 
the  easiest  of  adoption  and  the  most  advantageous  to  the  interest 
of  the  government,  and  also  the  proprietors,  would  be  to  send  to 
the  butchers  all  cattle  which  exhibit  the « first  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  This  would  be  more  efficacious  than  the  partial  slaugh- 
tering, and  the  allowing  of  free  communication,  without  control,  of 
the  infected  animals  with  each  other. 
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COMMUNICATIONS    AND   EXTRACTS. 


To  the  Editors  of  **  The  Veterinary  Record.*' 

Edmbwrgh,  July  XSth,  1845. 

Sirs, — ^Thb  report  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Vete- 
rinary Surgeons,  published  in  your  last  nunber,  contains  a  state- 
ment in  reference  to  the  Chemistry  Class  of  the  Veterinary  Col- 
lege, Edinburgh,  so  singularly  unjust  and  inaccurate,  that  I  trust 
you  will  allow  me  space  enough  to  point  out  its  unfairness.  At 
page  301,  reference  is  made  to  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society 
of  Scotland  "  giving  a  silver  medal  to  the  pupil  who  shall  pass 
the  best  examination  in  Chemistry ;  and  this  too,  be  it  remem' 
bered,  in  the  face  of  a  protest  from  the  Professor  of  the  School 
they  patronize  and  protect  against  such  a  subject  bang  taught  in  his 
class"  I  have  marked  with  italics  the  passage  I  wish  to  com- 
ment upon.  As  I  was  the  party  by  whom  the  pupils  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Veterinary  College  were  instructed  in  Chemistry,  and  as 
I  am  likewise  a  member  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society, 
I  am  in  the  best  condition  to  say  whether  it  was  at  the  instance 
of  that  Society  or  of  Professor  Dick  that  the  veterinary  pupils 
were  taught  chemistry :  and  I  beg  to  state  emphatically,  "  that 
it  is  to  Mr.  Dick,  and  to  him  alone,  that  the  merit  of  adding  that 
branch  of  science  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Edinburgh  College  is 
owing.     The  following  are  the  exact  facts  of  the  case : — 

Last  summer  (1844),  having  been  informed  that  Professor  Dick 
intended  to  have  his  pupils  taught  chemistry,  I  had  several  con- 
versations with  him  on  the  subject.  He  informed  me  that  for 
years  he  had  wished  to  have  them  instructed  in  that  science,  but 
that  he  had  partly  been  dissuaded  from  it  by  persons  to  whose 
judgment  on  this  subject  he  was  willing  to  defer ;  partly  had  been 
prevented  by  difficulties  which  he  could  not  overcome.  He  added, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  let  nothing  stand  in  the  way  of  his  wishes 
being  fulfilled  during  the  approaching  session  (1844-45),  and 
that  he  had  made  arrangements  with  Dr.  Fyfe  to  have  his  pupils 
taught  by  him.     Before  the  session  commenced,  however.  Dr. 
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Fjte  was  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, and  Mr.  Dick's  views  in  regard  to  him  were  frustrated. 
I  undertook,  in  consequence  to  instruct  the  pupils  of  the  Ekiinburgh 
Veterinary  College  in  Chemistry,  and  they  attended  a  special  course 
of  lectures  addressed  solely  to  themselves,  during  last  winter. 
The  arrangement  was  between  Mr.  Dick  and  me,  not  between  me 
and  the  Highland  Society.  The  latter  body  were  not  informed  of 
its  having  taken  place  till  it  was  concluded  between  us,  and  took 
part  in  the  matter  no  further  than  to  express  their  satisfaction  at 
learning  that  their  Professor  was  securing  for  his  pupils  a  know- 
ledge of  Chemistry.  It  was  by  Mr.  Dick  I  was  engaged  to  lecture : 
to  him  alone  I  was  responsible  for  the  mode  in  which  I  taught  the 
class ;  and  he  was  the  only  party  on  whom  I  had  any  claim  as  to 
remuneration.  From  these  circumstances,  the  reader  can  judge 
how  ludicrously  inaccurate,  and  altogether  unjust,  the  statement 
in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  is, 
which  represents  Mr.  Dick  as  having  protested  against  his  pupils 
being  taught  Chemistry,  the  very  branch  in  which  he  had  taken 
the  greatest  pains  to  have  them  instructed.  Mr.  Dick's  protest, 
which  I  heard,  had  reference  to  a  different  matter.  He  protested 
us  a  matter  of  right  (whether  justly  or  not  I  do  not  say)  against 
his  pupils  being  examined  in  chemistry  more  fiilly  than  on  pre- 
vious years ;  and  against  ignorance  of  that  science,  as  a  special 
branch  of  study,  being  made  the  ground  of  rejecting  candidates 
otherwise  well  qualified.  The  latter  part  of  the  protest  I  think 
was  quite  reasonable  (although  the  view  which  is  taken  of  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  before  us)  in  reference  to 
young  men,  the  great  majority  of  whom  had  attended  only  one 
course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry. 

I  beg  further  to  mention,  that  the  Highland  Society  has  already 
declined  to  accept  the  compliment  which  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  sought  to  pay  it  at  the  expense  of 
Professor  Dick.  At  a  Meeting  of  that  body  on  Tuesday  last  (8th 
July),  I  was  in  my  place  as  a  member,  when  Burn  Murdoch,  Esq., 
president  of  the  Veterinary  College  Committee  of  the  Highland 
Society,  rose  to  disavow  on  its  part  any  approval  of  the  represen- 
tation given  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  which  he  further  stated  was  quite  inaccurate.  Mr.  Mur- 
doch added,  that  it  was  Professor  Dick,  not  the  Directors  of  the 
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Highland  Society,  who  had  Becured  for  his  pupils  a  course  of  Leo- 
tures  OD  Chemistry,  and  that  there  never  had  been  any  dtfference 
of  opinion  between  them  and  him  as  to  the  desirableness  of  having 
that  subject  taught. 

There  is  another  statement  in  the  report  to  which  I  wi^  to 
make  a  slight  reference,  From  the  way  in  which  the  medal  of  the 
Highland  Society  is  referred  to,  in  connection  with  the  assertion 
as  to  Professor  Dick,  already  discussed,  a  reader  not  otherwise 
informed  on  the  subject  cannot  fail  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that, 
as  the  pupils  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College  wore  unwillingly 
taught  chemistry,  so  they  were  left  by  their  teacher  without  any 
encouragement  in  the  way  of  premiums  to  study  that  science, 
and  that  the  Highland  Society  stepped  in  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
I  do  not  blame  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  as  a  body  because  such  a  representation  of  matters  has 
been  given.  But  their  Secretary,  at  least,  knew  that  it  was  a  very 
unjust  one.  The  Highland  Society's  medal  was  only  announced 
on  the  day  of  examination.  No  anticipation  of  such  a  thing 
being  given  existed  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  class ;  it 
supplied,  therefore,  no  motive  to  exertion  on  their  part,  and  the 
competition  was,  in  the  end,  open  only  to  the  candidates  for  diplo- 
mas, who  did  not  form  more  than  a  third  of  the  class.  Tlie  latter 
was  not  left,  however,  without  inducements  to  exertion.  Two 
silver  medals  of  the  same  value  as  those  of  the  Highland  Society 
were  offered  for  competition  to  the  whole  class ;  the  on^  for  the 
best  answers  to  a  series  of  questions,  in  writing,  on  Inorganic  and 
Organic  Chemistry — the  other  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  "  Con- 
nection between  Chemistry  and  the  Veterinary  Art."  Three  Essays 
were  given  in,  and  they  were  so  good,  that  considerable  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  deciding  which  was  the  best.  Ultimately, 
prizes  were  given  to  the  authors  of  all  of  them,  and  I  availed  my- 
self of  the  assistance  of  the  chemical  examiner  (Mr.  McGregor) 
appointed  by  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  set- 
tling which  of  the  Essays  deserved  the  medal.  He  spontaneously 
expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  papers  placed  in  his  hands  as 
evidences  of  knowledge  and  ability,  and  the  Essays  were  laid  on 
the  table  at  the  close  of  the  examination.  The  medals,  which 
Mr.  Gabriel  had  more  than  once  in  his  hands,  were  ultimately 
presented  by  Dr.  Knox  to  the  successful  students,  in  the  presence 
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of  all  the  examiners.  I  leave  it  to  Mr.  Gabriel  to  explain  to  his 
fellow-members  of  the  Coundl  why  he  left  these  things  nnmen- 
tioned.  There  seems  a  very  strange  contrast  between  the  anxiety 
expressed  in  the  Report  as  to  the  desirableness  of  having  veterina- 
rians taught  chemistry  and  the  systematic  and  intentional  conceal- 
ment of  the  successful  endeavours  which  the  teachers  in  Eklinburgh 
made,  unaided,  to  communicate  the  desired  instruction. 

With  the  questions  that  divide  the  veterinary  profession  I  do 
not  interfere ;  but  I  regret  that  Professor  Dick's  efforts  to  benefit 
his  pupils  should  have  been  so  misrepresented,  and  that  the  young 
men  to  whom  I  found  it  so  pleasant  to  lecture,  should  have  had 
their  endeavours  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  a  very  difficult  science 
so  slightingly  passed  over. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Gborgk  Wilson,  M.D.,  Surgeon, 

F.R.S.E.,  &c.  &c. 

Lretarer  on  Chemi»tr\  in  tbe  Extra- Acadeinteal  Me<lieal 

Scboo],  and  to  the  School  of  At  Is,  Edinburgh. 

Laboratory,  24,  Broum-sqiuire. 


[From  "  The  Mark  Lane  Express,'*  1th  July,  1845.] 

In  the  Mark  Lane  Express  for  June  2d,  in  offering  a  few 
remarks  on  the  proposal  for  a  distinct  Charter,  by  th# Highland 
Society  and  others,  we  expressed  our  belief,  that  at  the  examina- 
tions held  at  the  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh,  1844,  scarcely 
any  questions  relating  to  chemistry,  materia  medica,  and  cattle 
pathology,  were  put  to  the  pupils :  this  Dr.  Mercer,  one  of  the 
Examiners,  has  denied,  and  has  given  "  our  gratuitous  statement" 
(as  he  has  been  pleased  to  term  it)  a  most  unqualified  contradic- 
tion. That  we  had  good  and  sufficient  ground  for  our  assertion, 
the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  deputation  who  were 
present  at  the  examination  alluded  to  will  abundantly  testify : — 
"  There  is  no  examination  on  chemistry,  none  on  materia  medica, 
none  on  physiology,  none  on  the  diseases  of  cattle  that  deserved  the 
name.  There  were  by  far  too  many  leading  questions,  and  the 
examinations  were  very  unequal  and  unsatisfactory.'*  The  report 
itself,  from  which  this  extract  was  taken,  bears  the  signatures  of 
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Professor  Spooner,  Veterinary  College,  London ;  Thos.  Walton 
Mayer,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire ;  E.  N.  Gabriel,  London,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

That  the  testimony  of  these,  gentlemen  is  one  upon  which  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  places  implicit 
confidence,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  they  have  adopted 
the  above  extract  in  the  pages  of  their  Report  just  presented  to  the 
profession. 

In  this  Report  we  find  our  statement  fully  supported ;  nay,  it 
even  goes  further,  and  asserts  that  the  Professor  of  the  Exlinburgh 
Veterinary  College,  this  year,  protested  before  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers against  chemistry  being  taught  in  his  class. 

If  the  report  is  false,  then  we  must  refer  Dr.  Mercer  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  whose  espe- 
cial duty  it  will  be  thoroughly  to  investigate  the  point  in  dispute. 
It  has  been  from  authentic  documents  that  we  founded  the  remarks 
that  appeared  in  this  paper,  and  not  from  any  invidious  feeling 
tovmrds  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College. 


To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Mark  Lane  Express:' 

Sir, — In  your  Journal  of  the  7th  instant,  you — ^apparently  not 
a  correspondent  this  time — again  refer  to  the  examinations  at  the 
Edinburgh  Veterinary  College  of  1844;  and  the  "gratuitous 
statements" — (as  I  have  been  pleased  to  call  them,  and  to  which 
I  have  given  a  most  unqualified  contradiction  in  my  last  letter) 
made  by  you  in  your  paper  of  June  2d,  you  have  endeavoured 
to  substantiate  by  a  reference  to  a  Report  made  to  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  by  the  deputation  which 
they  had  sent  to  be  present  at  these  examinations. 

This  Report,  bearing  as  it  does  the  signatures  of  Professor 
Spooner,  Veterinary  College,  London ;  Thos.  Walton  Mayer,  jun., 
Newcastle-under-Line.  Staffordshire ;  and  E.  N.  Gabriel,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  London,  in  your 
full  belief,  abundantly  testifies  the  good  and  efficient  grounds  for 
your  assertions.     It  distinctly  states  that  there  was  no  examination 
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in  materia  medica — $mne  in  phjfsiohffy — none 
on  the  diseases  of  cattle  that  obsbrvxd  ths  namb. 

It  ie»  indeed,  sometiines  very  difficult  to  define  what,  or  to  indi- 
cate who,  deserves  a  name ;  but  sb  the  above,  as  also  your  former 
statement,  is  fully  intended  to  convey  an  impression  to  the  public 
that  none  or  scarcely  any  questions  were  put  to  the  pupils  here  on 
these  branches  at  the  examinations  referred  to— even  granting  the 
apostrophe  of  the  Report,  that  some  questions  were  put,  but  these 
did  not  deserve  a  name — ^in  the  face  of  this  Report,  and  those  indi- 
viduals who  signed  it,  /  again  reiterate  a  most  unqualified  contra- 
diction to  its  irUrinsic  truth ;  and  I  further  beg  to  reiterate,  that 
the  pupils  were  as  rigidly  and  as  extensively  examined  last  year 
on  all  these  branches  as  they  were  in  the  recent  examinations. 

Further,  Sir,  independent  of  the  appeal  you  make  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  gentlemen  of  the  deputation,  and  the  fact  of  the  im- 
plicit confidence  placed  in  them  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons, — to  clinch  all  your  remarks,  you  state  that 
the  Report  (the  recent  Report  of  the  Council  to  the  profession)  goes 
even  further,  and  asserts  that  the  Professor  of  the  Edinburgh  Vete- 
rinary College,  this  year,  protested  before  the  Board  of  Examiners 
against  chemistry  being  taught  in  his  class. 

To  this  assertion  I  again  beg  leave  to  give  "  another  most  un- 
qualified contradiction."  Professor  Dick  did  protest  before  the 
Board  of  Examiners  at  the  time  referred  to ;  but  he  did  not  protest 
against  chemistry  being  taught  in  his  class.  He  protested  against 
chemistry  being  considered  by  the  Board  as  a  special  subject  for 
xxAM iNiNG  his  pupils  on,  this  year,  inasmuch  as  he  had  received 
HO  intimation  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  that  such  a  branch  of  study  should  constitute  an  individual 
part  of  the  examinations. 

Had  you  been  aware,  Sir,  of  the  real  state  of  proceedings  that 
took  place  at  these  examinations,  a  full  account  of  which  appeared 
in  the  June  number  of  The  Veterinarian,  you  would  at  once 
have  seen,  on  collating  these,  the  absurdity  of  this  assertion ;  and, 
were  it  deemed  necessary,  I  would  only  place  the  names  of  such  of 
those  gentlemen,  members  of  a  veterinary  committee  of  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  as  were  present  at  the 
examination,  in  the  balance  against  the  name  of  that  gentleman. 
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who,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  appeared  on  the  same  occasion,  as  to  the  correctness  of 
that  published  Report.  I  will  also  farther  refer  you  to  the  remarks 
of  J.  Bum  Murdoch,  Esq.,  of  Gartincaber,  the  Chairman  of  this 
Veterinary  Committee,  made  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  on  Tuesday  the  8th  inst., 
a  certified  report  of  which  is  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Evening 
Courant  of  this  -date.  There  you  will  find,  in  the  notice  of  the 
Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  that  this  gentleman  takes  cogni- 
zance of  the  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Vete- 
rinary Surgeons  to  the  profession,  and  especially  of  this  protest 
'*  against  chemistry  being  taught  in  the  Professor's  class."  In 
charity,  he  hopes  that  "  this  statement  has  been  made  through 
inadvertency,  and  also  in  some  measure  perhaps  from  a  misappre- 
hension attributable  to  the  confusion  of  the  moment.  A  more 
unfounded  statement  "  he  however  concludes,  **  never  was  put  upon  a 
public  record.** 

On  this  subject  of  chemistry  I  shall  only  farther  refer  you  to 
the  three  following  circumstances : — 

First — Professor  Dick,  at  the  last  examinations,  awarded  a 
medal  to  that  student,  who,  in  the  first  year  of  his  studies,  should 
undergo  the  best  examination  in  chemistry. 

This  prize  was  decided  by  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

Secondly — Dr.  Wilson,  the  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  connexion 
with  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  awarded  two  medals  for 
the  best  essays  on  the  application  of  chemistry  to  veterinary  medi- 
cine  and  agriculture.  These  were  also  decided  by  Dr.  Wilson  and 
the  Board  of  Examiners. 

Thirdly — The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland 
awarded  a  medal  to  the  student  who  distinguished  himself  most 
highly  at  the  examinations/or  his  proficiency  in  chemistry  generally. 

With  such  facts.  Sir,  which  you  could  easily  have  obtained, 
could  you  ever  dream  of  the  reality  of  Professor  Dick  protesting 
against  chemistry  being  taught  m  Ids  class? 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  now  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  courting 
most  sincerely  a  thorough  and  impartial  investigation ;  and  though 
personally  unacquainted  with  nearly  all  the  members  thereof,  yet 
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I  know  that  there  are  gentlemen  there,  who,  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
bity and  justice,  will  impartially,  candidly,  and  thoroughly,  inves- 
tigate the  point  in  dispute. 

On  the  honour  of  these  gentlemen  I  fully  and  safely  rely ;  and 
whenever  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  proceed  further,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  repeat  and  substantiate  all  that  /  have  written. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 

Sir,  your's,  &c., 
Jas.  Mrrcbr.  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E. 

Lcctnrfr  on  Anntomy.  &e..  ftnd  Mfmb^r  of  the 
Kdinburgh  Veterinary  Examining  Board. 

hO,  Nortliumkerland-ftreet, 
Edinburgh,  July  10.  1845. 


To  the  Editor  of  **  The  Mark  Lane  Express:* 

Sir, — Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  July  2l8t,  from  Dr. 
Mercer,  of  Ekiinburgh,  in  answer  to  some  remarks  which  appeared 
in  a  former  number  of  your  journal,  and  also  in  contradiction  to  a 
paragraph  contained  in  our  Report  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  which  stated  that  "  There  was 
no  examination  on  chemistry,  none  on  materia  medica,  none  on 
physiology,  none  on  the  diseases  of  cattle  that  deserved  the  name," 
at  the  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary 
College  last  year. 

To  the  truth  of  this  Report  Dr.  Mercer  ventures  to  give  "  a 
most  unqualified  contradiction ; "  and  further  reiterates  that  the 
pupils  were  as  rigidly  and  as  extensively  examined  on  all  these 
branches  as  they  were  in  the  recent  examination.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  this  charge  of  having  asserted  a  deliberate 
falsehood,  and  thus  deluded  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  we  most  solemnly  and  dehberately  aver  that 
every  word  contained  in  our  Report  with  reference  to  the  exami- 
nation is  true  in  every  particular.  We  declare  that  the  pupils 
were  neither  strictly  nor  extensively  examined;  that  numbers 
were  never  asked  a  single  question  on  any  one  of  the  subjects 
mentioned ;  and  that  those  who  had  any  questions  put  to  them 
gave  very  indifferent  answers ;  the  whole  examination  evidently 
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shewing  that  their  education  on  these  important  points  was  hoth 
limited  and  defective. 

We  witnessed  these  things  with  pain.  We  regretted  that  so 
many  young  men  should  be  considered  fit  to  enter  on  a  profes- 
sional vocation  so  lamentably  ignorant  of  subjects,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  so  indispensable  to  the  veterinary  surgeon ;  and  we 
expressed  our  opinions  and  feelings  to  the  Council  in  words  which 
Dr.  Mercer  declares  to  be  entirely  false. 

But  we  heard  with  our  own  ears,  we  saw  with  our  own  eyes, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  our  own  consciences,  substantiated  by 
gentlemen  who  sat  at  the  same  table,  who  took  part  in  the  same 
examination  with  Dr.  Mercer,  and  whose  rank,  station,  and  charac- 
ter in  the  medical  world  entitle  them  to  the  confidence  of  the 
public.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  Examiners  and  pupils,  medical 
men  and  veterinary  surgeons,  have  one  and  all  given  their  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  our  statements.  Nay,  more.  Dr.  Mercer's 
own  letter  proves  the  truth  of  our  Report ;  for  if  the  pupils  have 
been  invariably  and  rigidly  exGunined  on  chemistry,  &c.,  why 
should  Professor  Dick  have  objected  to  his  students  being  examined 
on  chemistry  ?  Let  Mr.  Bum  Murdoch,  Chairman  of  the  Vete- 
rinary Committee,  return  the  answer : — "  Professor  Dick  objected 
to  chemistry  being  recognised  on  that  occasion,  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  examination,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  been  custo- 
mary to  do  so." 

Does  Dr.  Mercer  mean  to  assert  that  we  do  not  know  what  an 
examination  ought  to  be? — and  that  we  are  not  capable  of  express- 
ing with  truth  that  which  we  both  saw  and  heard?  Does  he 
mean  to  state  that  we  have  set  down  from  malice  and  design 
that  which  did  not  take  place  ?  Does  he  mean  to  declare  that 
the  pupils  of  the  Veterinary  College  of  Ekiinburgh  were  exten- 
sively examined  on  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  ? — ^that  they 
knew  the  composition,  and  could  explain  the  decomposition, 
of  the  difierent  substances  used  in  veterinary  medicine  ? — give 
the  names,  properties,  and  places  whence  obtained,  of  the 
different  vegetable  productions  we  employ  ? — were  asked  to  ex- 
plain the  physiology  of  the  various  structures  in  ruminants,  and 
the  nature  and  proper  mode  of  treating  the  diseases  to  which  they 
are  liable  ?  If  he  does,  let  him  come  before  that  tribunal  to  which 
he  has  appealed,  and  substantiate  his  remarks.    Let  him  bring  his 
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witnesses  before  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons :  there  will  we  meet  him ;  there  will  we  give  evidence 
to  prove  that  we  have  stated  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth. 

We  are.  Sirs,  your  obedient  servants, 

Edmund  N.  Gabrikl. 

T.  Walton  Matbr. 

Charlbs  Spoonbr. 


From  r  The  Veterinarian," 

A  LKTTBR  bearing  the  signature  of  James  Mercer,  M.D., 
F.R.L.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  &c.  and  Member  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Veterinary  Examining  Board,  having  appeared  in  the  Mark 
Lane  Express  and  now  in  your  periodical,  a  few  remarks  on  some 
portion  of  its  contents  become  necessary.  My  attention  had  been, 
called  to  it  on  its  publication  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express ;  but  as 
I  am  by  no  means  proud  of  engaging  in  a  newspaper  controversy 
(partly,  perhaps,  because  not  being  a  Lecturer  on  etceras),  I  had 
no  particular  object  in  taking  that  means  of  advertising  myself  to 
the  public,  I  should  not  have  replied  to  it  had  not  my  coQeagues 
in  some  parts  of  the  transaction  thought  it  desirable  that  my 
answer  as  well  as  their  own  should  appear  through  the  same  media 
as  the  charges  brought  against  us.  The  Veterinarian,  however, 
having  also  become  the  vehicle  of  communication,  the  veterinary 
profession  becomes  interested  in  the  afiair,  and  it  is  but  fair  that 
they  should  be  set  right  in  the  matter. 

The  first  part  of  the  letter  I  have  left  my  colleagues  to  reply  to, 
feeling  very  certain  that  either  of  them  is  quite  capable  of  setting 
the  question  of  veracity  at  rest,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  profes- 
sion, if  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  Doctor  Mercer. 

In  my  report  of  the  examinations  at  Edinburgh,  of  this  year, 
I  stated  that  Professor  Dick  protested  against  chemistry  being 
required  to  be  taught  to  his  class.  I  made  a  minute  of  the  protest 
at  the  time  it  was  made,  fully  believing  it  to  be  correct.  It  is  just 
possible  I  may  have  misapprehended  a  single  word,  namely,  taught 
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for  examined ;  and  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bum  Murdoch,  in  some 
remarks  he  made  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  would 
tend  to  make  it  appear  it  was  so ;  the  protest  it  seems,  from  that 
gentleman's  shewing,  was  not  against  chemistry  being  taught  to 
the  class,  but  against  the  class  being  examined  on  chemistry.  The 
difference  between  the  two  statements,  in  their  practical  effect,  is 
rather  a  fine-drawn  one ;  for  whether  a  protest  is  entered  against 
a  subject  being  taught,  or  against  the  pupils  taught  being  exa- 
mined as  to  their  knowledge  of  it,  the  result  as  a  guarantee  to  the  , 
public  will  be  found  to  be  the  same ;  for  in  the  present  day  no 
man  who  is  taught  a  particular  subject  has  a  right  to  expect  to 
have  it  taken  for  granted  that  the  subject  is  properly  understood, 
unless  means  are  afforded  of  testing  him  on  it. 

But  the  learned  Doctor  not  only  asserts  that  Professor  Dick  did 
not  protest  against  chemistry  being  required  to  be  taught  to  his 
class,  but  that  he  actually  awarded  a  medal  to  that  student  who  in 
the  first  year  of  his  studies  should  undergo  the  best  examination 
on  chemistry.  Now  to  this  assertion  I  give  a  "  most  unqualified 
contradiction."  Professor  Dick  did  not  give  a  medal  to  the  student 
who  should  undergo,  in  his  first  year,  the  best  examination  in  ^ 

chemistry.  I  had  not  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  having  two 
colleagues  to  bear  me  out  on  this  occasion,  but  I  find  no  despicable 
one  in  the  Report  of  the  examinations  given  in  The  Veterinarian 
for  June :  that  Report,  after  alluding  to  the  medals  given  by  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  two  of  which  were  for  chemis- 
try, not  one  only,  as  mis-stated  by  Doctor  Mercer,  states,  "  Pro- 
fessor Dick  also  awarded  the  following  prizes :  Silver  medals  to 
Mr.  Bowman,  for  the  second  best  anatomical  preparation  ;  and  to 
Mr.  William  Walker,  by  the  united  sufirages  of  his  fellow  students, 
for  the  best  answers  and  general  proficiency  exhibited  at  the  public 
weekly  examinations  of  the  class;"  and  then  mentions  others 
awarded  by  Dr.  Wilson  for  proficiency  in  chemistry.  This  report 
was  evidently  drawn  up  by  the  authorities  of  the  Edinburgh  Vete- 
rinary College  themselves,  or  by  some  of  their  friends  and  coad- 
jutors. '*  In  charity" — I  quote  this  opportune  expression  firom 
the  doctor's  own  letter — "  in  charity,"  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  did  not 
emanate  from  the  author  of  that  letter  himself;  as,  if  it  did,  so 
great  is  the  discrepancy  between  these  two  statements,  that  well 
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might  the  worthy  Professor  exclaim,  as  >o  many  have  doue  before 
him,  "  The  Lord  deUver  me  from  my  friends,  a&d  I  will  defend 
myself  from  mine  enemies." 

A  mis-statement  on  the  ground  of  mis-apprehension  of  words 
spoken  is  neither  pleasant  nor  desirable ;  but  a  mis-statement  on  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  might  have  been  easily  verl&ed,  is  not  only 
more  condemnable  in  itself,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  it  may  be 
supposed  to  give  colouring  to  other  matters  mixed  up  with  it. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Wilson,  in  The  Veterinarian  of  this  month, 
is  much  more  deserving  of  attention,  and,  with  one  exception,  I 
have  perused  it  with  some  satisfaction ;  and  I  consider  that  both 
the  veterinary  profession  and  himself  are  much  indebted  to  the 
mistake  it  would  appear  I  have  committed,  as  it  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  valuable  information  having  been  elicited. 

The  profession,  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed  at  least,  if  not  on  the 
other,  was  not  aware,  and  I  most  certainly,  up  to  the  moment  of 
reading  his  letter,  was  not  aware  that  he  had  been  engaged,  either 
by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  or  by  Professor  Dick, 
to  lecture  on  chemistry  to  the  Clyde- street  School.  I  imderstood 
at  the  time  that  his  class  had  been  thrown  open,  as  those  of  Dr. 
Knox  and  others  had  so  liberally  been,  to  veterinary  students,  and 
that  he  had  given  medals  to  those  who  best  attended  his  lectures. 
Not  a  word  was  said  at  the  examinations  that  could  lead  to  the 
condttsion,  either  that  the  course  of  lectures  given,  or  the  medals 
awarded  to  those  attending  it — awarded  by  and  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Dr.  Wilson — were  provided  at  the  expense  of  Professor 
Dick.  I  am  but  too  happy  to  learn  they  were  so,  and  can  scarcely 
regret  an  error  that  has  caused  such  very  gratifying  information 
to  be  laid  before  the  profession.  With  a  single  exception,  there- 
fore, as  before  stated,  namely,  that  of  the  illiberal  and  unfounded 
charge  of  "  systematic  and  intentional  concealment,"  a  charge 
quite  unworthy  of  Dr.  Wilson  to  make,  and  too  contemptible  for 
more  than  a  mere  denial,  I  have  perused  his  communication  with 
much  information,  and  with  considerable  though  not  unmixed 
satisfaction. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

£.  N.  Gabhibl. 


VOL.     I.  Z    Z 
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Rabibs  in  a  Mars,  Cow,  and  Hbipbr. 
By  Mr,  J.  Mannington,  V.S„ 

Uckfield,  Aug.  20,  1845. 

Dear  Sirs, — Sebino  in  the  public  journals  an  account  of  some 

animals  being  attacked  with  rabies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuck- 

field,!  rode  over  there  a  few  days  since,  and  from  Mr.  Hallett,  the 

owner  of  the  diseased  animals,  received  the  following  particulars, 

which,  although  hastily  thrown  together,  I  hope  will  not  be  deemed 

by  you  altogether  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  Vetbrinaey  Record. 

In  the  appended  description  there  are  points  that  will  awaken 

both  regret  and  pity;   and,  from  causes  which  are  sufficiently 

obvious,  it  is  necessarily  imperfect. 

I  am,  dear  Sirs, 

To  the  Editors  of  RespectfuDy  yours. 

"  The  Veterinary  Record" 

On  the  30th  of  June  last,  a  dog  belonging  to  Mr.  H.  pre- 
sented the  following  symptoms :  He  howled  very  much,  dragged 
himself  on  his  belly,  then  rolled  oi>  the  ground  as  if  in  a  fit,  and 
was  only  roused  from  this  state  by  his  master's  voice>  coming  to 
him  when  called,  and  retreating  when  scolded ;  thus  shewing  that 
the  dragging  on  the  ground  was  not  caused  by  paraplegia,  which 
is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  rabies  in  dogs.  When  left  to 
himself,  he  would  recommence  howUng  and  rolling,  but  shewed  no 
inclination  to  bite.  Supposing  him  to  be  mad,  he  was  shot  fli;n  hour 
or  two  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  attack.  On  July  4th,  as  a 
young  man  was  walking  in  the  road  from  Mr.  H.'s  house,  a  strange 
dog  met  him,  and  on  his  attempting  to  pat  the  animal,  he  was 
bitten  through  the  hand  by  him ;  the  dog  then  ran  away  towards 
the  field  in  which  the  horses  and  cattle  were  turned  out.  It  is  even 
at  this  time  not  known  to  whom  the  dog  belonged  or  what  has 
become  of  liim,  as  he  was  not  seen  afterwards ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
beUeve  that  this  was  the  animal  which  has  caused  so  much  mischief, 
and  not  Mr.  H.'s  dog.  About  three  weeks  afterwards,  namely, 
on  the  26th  July,  a  cart  mare,  after  having  worked  all  day  as  usual, 
was  turned  out  on  another  farm  of  Mr.  H.'s^  some  distance  from 
his  residence.  She  was  seen  grazing  on  the  27th,  at  1 1  a.  m.,  very 
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quietly,  but  about  1  p.m.  was  observed  to  ran  after  and  bite  the 
other  horses  in  a  most  furious  manner,  and,  covered  with  perspira- 
tion from  excitement,  tear  the  bark  from  trees  in  the  field,  and 
gnaw  the  roots  above  the  ground  :  she  nearly  gnawed  through  the 
top  rail  of  a  gate,  and  afterwards  with  her  teeth  lifted  it  from  its 
hinges,  and  carried  it  into  the  road ;  she  then  tore  down  some  bars 
and  g^t  into  a  wheat  field,  frequently  attacked  a  pony  who  fol- 
lowed her  about,  and,  what  is  very  singular,  although  this  animal 
was  covered  with  blood  and  saliva  from  the  g^ms  and  mouth  of 
the  rabid  mare,  not  the  sUghtest  abrasion  of  the  skin  could  be 
detected.  At  times  the  paroxysms  would  abate,  and  she  would 
bite  some  of  the  wheat-ears  off,  and  eat  them ;  but  if  any  one 
approached  her,  she  would  run  at  them  furiously,  endeavouring  to 
bite  them ;  at  times  she  would  seize  her  arms  and  legs,  which  she 
lacerated  to  a  great  extent,  and  all  her  incisors  were  at  last 
broken  by  the  violence  with  which  she  continued  to  seize  the 
gate,  bars,  &c. 

All  efforts  to  secure  her  were  unavailing,  and  she  continued  in 
this  state  until  6  p.m„  when  she  fell  exhausted,  and  was  unable  to 
rise.  When  down,  she  attempted  to  bite  the  groimd,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  extremely  vicious  :  death  fortunately  put  an  end  to  her 
sufierings  in  about  two  hours  from  the  time  she  fell. 

On  the  29th  July,  being  the  Tuesday  following,  a  three-year-old 
polled  cow,  in  the  same  field,  was  observed  to  kick  violently,  rub 
her  head  and  cheeks  against  posts  or  trees,  and  scratch  them  so 
much  with  her  hind  feet  that  the  skin  became  abraded  :  she  bel- 
lowed loudly,  yet  she  was  not  at  all  spiteful,  nor  did  she  attempt  to 
huU  or  seize  any  one  with  her  teeth ;  but  on  her  road  to  a  yard  into 
which  she  was  driven,  she  was  continually  rubbing  herself  against 
posts,  &c.  She  was  placed  in  a  shed,  and  continued  bellowing 
and  kicking  until  evening,  when  she  became  spiteful,  would  run  at 
persons  who  looked  at  her,  or  seize  a  stick  that  was  placed  in  the 
stall.  She  continued  in  this  state  all  night,  and  was  shot  the  next 
morning,  after  having,  through  her  violence,  become  a  mass  of 
bruises,  particularly  about  her  head  and  legs. 

Exactly  a  fortnight  after  this,  namely,  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  12th, 
a  yearling  heifer,  also  in  the  same  field,  shewed  symptoms  of 
abdominal  pain,  as  her  owner  supposed.    She  was  seen  pawing  and 
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scratching,  bellowing,  lying  down  and  rising  again  almost  imme- 
diately, emd  presented  a  very  wild  expression  of  coontenanoe.  She 
was  suffered  to  remain  for  an  hour  or  so ;  when  on  Mr.  H.  going 
towards  her,  she  ran  at  him,  and  also  at  other  persons  when  near 
her ;  she  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  gore  the  other  beasts  ;  on 
the  contrary,  if  they  approached  her,  and  presented  their  hcxns, 
she  would  crouch  and  sink  down  as  if  cowed. 

Mr.  H.,  on  horseback, assi^d  by  several  men,  drove  her  and  the 
other  stock  into  a  yard,  and  afterwards  turned  all  the  others  out. 
Here  she  became,  if  possible,  more  furious,  running  at  any  one  she 
saw,  even  though  separated  from  them  by  a  gate  or  rails.  All 
efforts  to  secure  her  were  fruitless  for  above  two  hours,  when  she 
ran  into  a  stall,  and  was  immediately  confined.  A  rope  was  then 
thrown  over  her  head,  which  was  pulled  close  to  a  post  and  raised,  so 
that  a  powder  might  be  given  to  her,  procured  from  Mr. . 

This  was  dropped  on  her  tongue  as  directed,  and  she  was  again 
released.  She  continued  furious  all  that  night,  and  also  the  fol- 
lowing day ;  no  benefit  being  derived  from  the  medicine.  Two  of  the 
powders  were  then  given,  but  she  still  continued  in  the  same  state 
until  the  next  morning,  although  much  exhausted,  when  she  died, 
never  having  attempted  to  bite  during  the  whole  of  the  attack. 

It  will  from  the  above  be  seen,  that  it  is  not  at  all  certain  what 
dog  these  animals  were  inoculated  by,  as  none  was  known  to  bite 
them,  nor  was  there  any  lesion  of  the  skin  observed  on  any  of  them, 
and,  most  unfortunately,  no  post-mortem  examination  was  made, 
which  is  much  to  be  regretted ;  but  such  was  the  dread  instilled 
into  the  minds  of  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  Mr.  H.  told 
me  some  of  his  neighbours  would  not  even  visit  him,  being  afruid 
c^  the  infection  :  the  animals,  therefore,  were  buried  skins  and  all. 
I,  however,  have  Mr.  H.'s  promise,  that  should  any  more  of  these 
interesting  though  horrible  cases  occur  in  any  of  his  stock,  that 
he  will  acquaint  me  of  it  immediately,  so  that  I  shall  be  able 
to    make   a   post-mortem    examination,   provided    always    that 

Mr. 's  powders  have  no   more  beneficial  effect  than 

those  which  have  been  tried.  I  may  also  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  animals  alive,  and  thus  furnish  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  symptoms. 

Mr.  H.  has  received  from  the  perscm  referred  to  a  preventive  for 
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rabies.  It  is  a  oolonrleas  liquid,  and  on  obtaining  a  small  quantity 
of  it,  I  conclude  from  the  following  tests  being  applied  by  me,  that 
it  is  hydrocyanic  acid.  Its  smell  is  characteristic.  With  nitrate  of 
silver  it  throws  down  a  white  precipitate,  which  from  its  minute 
quantity  I  am  unable  to  demonstrate  to  be  the  cyanide  of  silver. 
Neutralized  by  hydrate  of  potass,  on  adding  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  a  light  green  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  which  becomes 
almost  colourless  on  hydrochloric  acid  being  added.  Neutralized 
as  before,  on  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron,  a  dirty  green  preci- 
pitate is  produced.  Sulphuric  acid  being  now  added,  it  becomes 
slightly  blue :  if  the  acid  is  in  excess,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved 
with  efiervescence,  and  a  colourless  liquid  results. 

Tliis  hydrocyanic  acid  is  ordered  to  be  given  to  the  animals 
in  doses  of  one  drop  in  a  wine-glass  of  water  every  morning ;  and 
the  young  man  who  was  bitten  was  recommended  to  take  the 
Uke  dose,  daily.  I  am  happy  to  say  he  continues  in  good  health. 
I  have  enclosed  you  one  of  the  powders :  you  will  find  it  ver\' 
small  in  quantity,  white,  and  sweet  to  the  taste.  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  test  it,  on  account  of  its  smallness  ;  but  must  leave  you 
to  decide  its  composition. 

The  directions  for  its  use  are  as  follow : — 

If  benefit  follows  the  administration  of  the  first  dose,  which  may 
be  seen  "  from  the  spirits  and  look  of  the  patient"  [these  words 

would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Mr. had  seen  some  cases 

of  recovery] ,  no  more  is  to  be  administered  until  the  good  effects 
of  this  first  dose  are  passing  off,  when  another  is  to  be  given.  If 
no  benefit  be  derived  from  the  first  dose,  another  powder  is  to  be 
given  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  so  on,  as  long  as  the  animals  arc 
alive. 

Mr.  H.  inquired  of  me  if  I  considered  a  rabid  horse  or  bullock 
capable  of  communicating  the  disease  to  another  animal  ?  I  an- 
swered, it  was  a  disputed  point ;  and  I  thought  no  well-authenti- 
cated facts  had  ever  been  brought  forward  in  support  of  this  view, 
but  that  the  generally  received  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  communi- 
cable }yy  the  heri)ivora  or  graminivora,  but  only  by  the  canine  and 
fidine  tribes.  I,  however,  find  that  Mr.  Youatt  considers  it  can  be 
communicated  by  the  herbivora  as  well  as  carnivora.  Perhaps  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  favour  me  with  your  views  on  this  subject. 

It  is  remarkable  what  a  difference  existed  in  the  premonitory 
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symptoms  of  the  two  beasts,  one  case  appearing  to  me  to  resemble 
dumb  madness,  as  it  is  termed  in  dogs,  and  the  other  ferocious. 

No  water  being  offered  to  them,  I  do  not  know  if  they  were 
at  all  hydrophobic. 


[We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Mannington  for  the  history  of 
these  cases,  brief  as  it  necessarily  is  :  the  zeal  he  has  manifested 
augurs  well  for  his  future  professional  reputation.  We  confess  we 
are  unable  decidedly  to  answer  the  question  he  has  put  to  us 
respecting  the  communication  of  rabies  by  the  herbivora.  la 
common  with  himself,  we  beUeve  there  are  no  well-authenticated 
facts  of  its  being  so  placed  on  record,  but  we  rather  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  it  may  be  thus  transmitted. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association  for  1839- 
40,  page  369,  a  most  interesting  account  of  a  flock  of  sheep  having 
been  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  will  be  found.  It  was  forwarded  by 
the  late  Mr.  Hickman,  of  Shrewsbur}%  who  also  sent  to  the  Col- 
lege one  of  the  rabid  sheep  :  the  symptoms  evinced  by  this  animal, 
and  the  post-mortem  appearances,  are  there  given  by  Mr.  Spooner. 
During  the  hfe  of  the  sheep,  Mr.  Simonds  inoculated  two  rabbits 
from  it  by  introducing  setons  saturated  with  its  saliva  behind  their 
ears.     This  was  on  Monday,  April  22d. 

On  the  23d  and  two  following  days  they  exhibited  no  deviation 
from  a  state  of  health ;  but  on  the  26th  both  were  dull,  hanging 
their  heads,  and  inclining  them  on  one  side.  They  took  their  food 
when  placed  before  them,  but  evinced  little  desire  for  it.  Towards 
evening  the  respiration  of  one  of  them  became  considerably  in- 
creased, and  likewise  the  state  of  stupor.  The  other  manifested 
a  strange  desire  for  jumping,  which  it  did  in  an  awkward  manner, 
having,  seemingly,  lost  much  power  over  the  action  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles  on  one  side.  Occasionally,  in  these  springs,  its  head 
would  come  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  box,  but  this  did  not 
deter  it  from  attempting  to  perfect  the  act.  At  midnight  they 
were  both  evidently  worse ;  and,  on  taking  them  up  and  placing 
them  on  their  sides,  they  would  remain  in  that  position  for  some 
few  minutes,  being  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 

27/A. — ^This  morning  each  was  seen  resting  its  head  on  the  floor. 
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supported  upon  the  mouth,  and  from  this  comatose  state  they  could 
not  be  roused.  On  tttrning  them  on  their  sides,  they  struggled 
until  they  had  resumed  their  first  position.  The  appetite  was 
totally  gone.  There  was  occasional  spasmodic  twitching  of  the 
muscles.  This  stupor  hourly  increased,  and  about  2  p.  m.  one 
died :  the  other  would  attempt  at  times  to  jump,  which  it  did  still 
more  awkwardly,  alighting  nearly  upon  its  head .  If  teased,  it  would 
utter  a  slight  moan,  expressive  of  its  sufferings,  and  obstinately 
refuse  to  alter  the  position  of  the  head,  which  it  seemed  quite 
incapable  of  supporting.  At  9  p.m.,  I  found  it  lying  on  its  side, 
evidently  fast  sinking.  At  this  time  a  cat  and  dog  were  inocu- 
lated with  its  sahva. 

The  first  rabbit  which  died  presented  the  following  appear- 
ances on  dissection : — ^The  wound  made  in  the  neck,  where  the 
virus  was  introduced,  was  of  an  unhealthy  character,  its  edges 
being  thickened  from  deposition  of  lymph,  and  here  and  there  were 
spots  seemingly  going  on  to  suppuration.  The  cellular  tissue  sur- 
rounding it  was  inflamed,  and  infiltrated  with  serum. 

The  abdominal  viscera : — ^The  coats  of  the  stomach  were  thick- 
ened  towards  the  pyloric  orifice,  apparently  from  rigid  contraction ; 
and  traces  of  inflammation  were  on  its  peritoneal  surface.  The  in- 
ternal coat  was  covered  with  a  white  deposition,  similar  to  pus.  This 
viscus  contained  some  food,  which  was  closely  compacted  in  the 
pylorus.  Its  rugae  were  inflamed.  The  small  intestines  exhibited 
marks  of  increased  vascular  action.  The  vessels  of  the  bladder 
were  beautifuQy  injected,  and  considerable  inflammation  of  the 
uterus,  both  of  its  body  and  comua,  existed.  The  dorsum  of  the 
tongue  and  the  epiglottis  were  inflamed ;  and  a  singular  injection 
of  vessels,  beautifully  marked,  pervaded  the  whole  course  of  the 
trachea.  On  its  internal  and  upper  side  some  frothy  viscid 
mucus  filled  the  larynx.  The  vessels  ramifying  on  the  pericar- 
dium were  injected.  The  lungs  were  also  inflamed ;  and  the  tho- 
rax contained  some  effused  fluid.  The  vessels  on  the  right  hemi- 
sphere of  the  cerebellum  and  on  its  external  surface  were  injected — 
not  so  the  left.  The  vessels  ramifying  on  the  meduUa  oblongata 
were  also  beautifully  shewn. 

The  second  rabbit  presented  similar  abnormal  appearances, 
varying,  however,  in  degree ;  for  instance,  the  larynx  and  trachea 
shewed  greater  sjrmptoms  of  inflammatory  action.    The  stomach 
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waa  not  so  mach  affected,  but  coated  with  the  same  inspissated 
mucus. 

May  3if. — The  cat  and  dog  are  apparently  quite  well. 

Two  rabbits  were  setoned  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  above 
described,  in  order  to  see  how  far  such  an  operation  might  be 
connected  with  their  disease  and  death.  The  setons  were  removed 
after  being  in  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  others. 

8M. — ^No  symptoms  of  illness  arising  from  the  above  experi- 
ments have  yet  been  observed  in  either  rabbit. 

Before  this  day  two  other  rabbits  were  inoculated  by  the  same 
means,  using  the  sahva  of  a  healthy  sheep ;  but  not  one  unfavour- 
able S3rmptom  followed,  and  they  are  now  in  a  state  of  apparent 
health. 

We  leave  those  experiments  to  speak  for  themselves. 

We  have  not  been  so  successful  in  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the 
powder  Mr.  Mannington  has  sent  us  as  he  was  with  the  liquid, 
respecting  which  little  doubt  can  rest  on  the  mind  of  its  being 
what  he  states.  This  will  not  appear  so  surprising  when  we 
state  that  the  weight  of  the  powder  is  only  two  grains  and  a  half. 
It  has  no  odour,  a  sweet  taste,  leaves  no  impression  on  the  palate, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  dirty  pulverized  white  sugar,  of  which  it 
is  principally  constituted;  for  heat  causes  it  to  swell  up  and 
blacken,  when  it  gives  off  the  characteristic  smell  of  burning  sugar. 
Dissolved  in  distilled  water,  neither  the  hydrosulphate  of  ammo- 
nia, nor  the  iodide  of  potassium,  nor  the  nitrate  of  silver,  gave 
indication  of  any  mineral  substance  being  present.  The  galvanic 
circle  was  also  equally  ineffectual.  It  may  be  one  of  the  vegetable 
alkaloids ;  as  strychnia,  atropia,  veratria,  &c. ;  but  since  homoe- 
opathists  deal  in  the  decillionth  of  a  grain  as  their  dose  of  a  thera- 
peutic agent,  which  they  obtain  by  division  and  subdivision  with 
sugar  until  they  have  this  portion  remaining  in  a  given  quantity 
of  the  powder,  by  chemical  re-agents  we  can  hardly  hope  to 
prove  its  existence,  even  were  we  in  possession  of  certain  tests 
by  which  these  very  active  substances  may  at  all  times  be  demon- 
strated.] 
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Case  of  open  Parotid  Duct  in  a  Cow. 

By  Mr.  J.  M.  Lbbch,  M.R.C.V,8. 

•  Dear  Sirs, — If  you  think  the  following  case  worthy  of  a  place 
in  The  Veterinary  Record,  you  will  oblige  by  its  insertion 
Ashbourne.  Your  old  pupil,  &c. 

On  the  2dd  April  last,  I  was  requested  by  one  of  our  employers 
to  see  a  short-homed  cow  that  had  received  an  injury  from  the 
horn  of  another  cow.  The  messenger  who  came  stated  that  there 
was  a  small  hole  on  the  side  of  the  face,  from  which  water  issued. 

Upon  my  arrival  I  found,  as  the  person  had  described,  a  small 
wound  upon  the  side  of  the  face,  situated  about  four  inches  supe- 
riorly and  anteriorly  to  the  angle  of  the  posterior  maxillary  bone, 
causing  a  division  of  the  parotid  duct,  from  which  was  issuing 
a  large  quantity  of  saliva.  The  whole  of  the  fluid  did  not  escape 
by  the  external  orifice,  but  a  large  quantity  had  infiltrated 
itself  into  the  cellular  structure  of  the  cheek,  causing  considerable 
and  frightful  swelling  of  the  parts.  The  cow  in  every  other 
respect  seemed  in  perfect  health.  I  at  first  thought  it  advisable 
to  have  the  animal  destroyed ;  for  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  size  of  the  duct  and  the  function  over  which  it  presides,  it 
appeared  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  a  cure,  since  the 
quantity  of  saliva  secreted  in  this  class  of  animals  is  very  great,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  process  of  rumination  health- 
fully. But  my  employer  wished  me  to  do  something  for  the  ani- 
mal ;  and  I  at  first  thought  of  cutting  down  upon  the  duct  and 
injecting  some  caustic  agent,  so  as  to  destroy  the  secreting  power 
of  the  gland,  similar  to  what  has  been  tried  upon  the  horse.  Yet 
this,  in  my  mind,  did  not  seem  a  plan  at  all  feasible,  or  calculated 
to  restore  the  cow  to  her  pristine  condition,  which  I  inferred 
would  become  impaired  by  the  want  of  action  in  this  gland. 
The  next  question  which  arose  in  my  mind  was.  Can  we  by 
any  means  give  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  to  the  side  of  the 
duct,  which  would  cause  inflammation  to  be  set  up,  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  this,  we  may  expect  that  the  process  of  granu- 

VOL.  I.  3  a 
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lation  will  take  place,  whereby  the  opening  might  possibly  be- 
come closed  ?  This  plan  we  determined  to  adopt,  as  being  likely 
to  effect  our  desired  object.  It  was  performed  in  the  foUowing 
manner : — A  circular  piece  of  leather  was  obtained,  about  the  size 
of  a  crown  piece,  and  the  external  wound  was  slightly  enlarged, 
so  as  to  allow  of  its  introduction.  This  was  then  placed  over  the 
divided  duct,  an^  upon  the  outer  siu*face  a  large  quantity  of  tow 
was  laid ;  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  then  brought  together 
by  means  of  sutures  passed  through  the  skin,  which  was  the  whole 
of  the  surgicd  treatment  adopted  that  day.  A  dose  of  aperient 
medicine  was  given,  the  animal  ordered  slop  diet,  and  to  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  perfect  quietude. 

On  the  next  day  the  external  swelling  was  considerably  increased, 
so  much  so,  that  a  portion  of  the  animal's  horn  had  to  be  removed 
to  prevent  pressure.  Rumination  and  the  secretion  of  milk  were 
not  at  all  interfered  with.  During  the  three  following  days  the 
swelling  gradually  became  less,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  day 
we  deemed  it  advisable  to  open  the  wound  and  remove  the  piece 
of  leather.  Pressing  against  that  side  of  the  leather  which  was 
in  contact  with  the  duct  was  a  cluster  of  beautiful  granulations : 
thus  were  our  expectations  more  than  realized,  and  assurance  given 
of  the  successful  issue  of  this  singular  case.  The  external  wound 
was  then  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way,  from  which  there  issued  a 
small  quantity  of  laudable  pus ;  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  the 
animal  was  discharged  cured. 

I  saw  the  owner  last  week,  and  he  tells  me  that  the  cow  is  now 
as  well  as  ever  she  was  in  her  life,  and  performs  all  her  functions 
regularly,  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened. 

This  case  will,  I  believe,  be  the  first  published  in  Thb  Vstb- 
RiNART  Record.  It  is  not  only  remarkable  for  its  pathological 
character,  but  also  in  a  physiological  point  of  view ;  for  I  was 
enabled  to  measure  the  amount  of  saliva  which  was  secreted  per 
minute  by  collecting  it  from  the  ends  of  the  divided  duct  during  the 
act  of  mastication,  and  I  found  it  to  amount  to  no  less  than  a  pint ; 
an  immense  quantity  during  this  small  period  of  time.  I  should  say 
that  a  loss  of  one  duct  to  the  class  ruminantia  must  be  of  more 
consequence  than  it  is  to  other  animals,  they  having  to  perform 
the  process  of  rumination.     I  will  not  occupy  your  valuable  space 
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by  any  more  remarks  upon  this  case,  leaving  you  to  fill  up  where 

it  is  wanting,  knowing  as  I  do  the  interest  you  feel  and  the  zeal 

manifested  by  yon  towards  the  onward  progress  of  veterinary 

science. 

I  remain,  truly  your's,  &c. 


Larva  of  thb  Hslophilus  Pbndulus  found  on  thb  Spinal 

Marrow  of  a  Horse. 

By  Mr.  £.  Stanley,  M.R,C.V.S.,  Banbury, 

Dear  Sirs, — ^It  is  now  some  ye^rs  since  that  the  following 
strange  case  came  under  my  notice ;  but,  it  being  so  unusual,  I 
have  thought  you  might  deem  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valuable 
Journal. 

The  subject  was  a  cart  horse,  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Dodd,  miller, 
Warwick.  I  am  writing  solely  from  memory ;  but  the  facts  made 
such  an  impression  on  my  mind  at  the  time,  that  I  am  sure  I  was 
not  mistaken  either  in  the  symptoms  that  shewed  themselves  or 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  horse  at  the  onset  of  the  attack 
appeared  to  have  injured  his  spine ;  there  was  partial  paralysis 
present,  attended  occasionally  with  acute  pain.  Being  walked  out 
one  day,  when  about  half  a  mile  from  home,  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  violent  trembling  of  the  limbs,  profuse  perspiration, 
and  other  acute  symptoms,  altogether  very  uncommon.  With 
some  difficulty  he  was  walked  home.  I  cannot  now  say  positively 
whether  he  was  destroyed,  or  that  he  died  from  the  attack,  but  he 
did  not  continue  in  this  state  of  intense  suffering  longer  than  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  hours.  Upon  examination  of  the  spinal 
sheath,  there  were  observed  most  decided  marks  of  inflammation, 
with  extravasation  of  blood  about  the  lumbar  and  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  dorsal  region  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  length ; 
and  upon  a  careful  investigation  I  found  a  grub  of  a  dark  brown 
colour  lying  on  the  spinal  sheath :  its  body  was  the  thickness  of 
a  common  slate  pencil,  and  about  half  an  inch  long;  it  had  a 
very  thin  tail,  as  long  as  its  body,  on  which  were  apparently  many 
very  short  legs.  Instituting  some  inquiries,  I  found  it  to  be  a 
larva  of  the  helophilus  pendulus,  which  is  frequently  met  with  in 
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privies  and  drains.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
that  the  grub  was  developed  in  that  locality.  While  in  the  state 
of  embryo  it  did  not  interfere  with  function,  but,  the  moment 
the  ectozoon  became  alive  and  active,  it  then  gave  rise  to  the 
symptoms  I  have  already  detailed. 

I  am,  your's,  &c. 


Stronoyles  found  in  the  Cellular  Membrane  surrounding 

THE  Kidney  of  a  Filly. 

By  Mr.  J.  Harvey,  M.R.CV.S.,  Bath. 

My  dear  Sirs, — Having  recently  met  with  a  case  which  I  con- 
sider of  unfrequent  occurrence,  I  beg  through  you  to  communi- 
cate it  to  the  profession.  The  subject  was  an  eleven-months'  old 
filly  which  had  during  the  winter  received  every  attention,  as  far 
as  food  and  being  kept  in  a  loose  place  were  concerned,  and  never 
shewed  symptoms  of  the  least  disease  up  to  the  time  of  her  being 
turned  out  to  grass,  which  was  on  the  21st  of  May  last.  The  field 
was  very  hilly  and  much  exposed,  and  the  weather,  for  the  time 
of  the  year,  exceedingly  cold.  The  day  she  was  turned  out,  on  the 
coachman  leaving  the  field,  she  ran  after  him,  and  leaped  over 
a  gate  about  four  feet  in  height,  but  did  not  at  the  time  shew  any 
irregularity  in  her  action  from  doing  so.  She  was  seen  every  day 
by  some  of  the  servants  up  to  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  when 
I  was  sent  for ;  the  groom  Laving  been  informed  that  she  stag- 
gered as  she  walked,  and  on  his  arrival  he  found,  on  attempting  to 
move  her,  that  she  fell  down  and  could  not  rise.  I  ordered  her 
to  be  removed  on  a  dray  to  my  infirmary,  which  was  easily  accom- 
plished. After  time  had  been  allowed  her  so  as  to  recover  from 
the  excitement,  I  found  the  pulse  50,  and  full,  the  breathing, 
however,  tranquil:  great  pain  was  evinced  on  pressure  being 
applied  along  the  lumbar  region,  and  more  particularly  over  the 
right  kidney.  The  extremities  were  warm,  the  visible  mucous 
membranes  healthy ;  feeces  and  urine  of  the  usual  character ;  but 
she  had  lost  all  power  of  supporting  herself  on  the  hind  legs. 
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I  bled  her  that  evening,  and  adminiBtered  an  oleaginous  purgative, 
had  the  legs  well  bandaged,  and  the  loins  fomented  with  warm 
water.  On  the  following  day  the  muscles  of  the  lumbar  region 
were  much  swollen ;  the  pulse  was  about  the  same ;  the  bowek 
being  freely  acted  upon ;  the  appetite  good ;  the  urine  voided  with- 
out any  pain,  and  of  its  natural  colour.  She  continued  in  this 
state  till  June  3d,  during  which  time  I  administered  sedatives 
and  applied  active  counter-irritants  along  the  spine,  when  the 
owner  requested  she  might  be  killed.  I  attended  the  post-mor- 
tem examination,  which  I  now  give  you.  The  viscera  of  the  thorax 
were  perfectly  healthy,  as  also  those  of  the  abdomen,  excepting 
the  right  kidney,  which  was  increased  in  size,  and  the  vessels 
thereof  in  a  highly  congested  state ;  and  embedded  in  the  mem- 
branous matter  with  which  this  kidney  was  surrounded  were  at 
least  two  himdred  small  worms,  some  of  which  I  have  for- 
warded to  you.  I  carefally  examined  the  vertebral  canal,  which 
was  entirely  free  from  all  disease. 

Trusting  this  communication  may  be  acceptable,  believe  me  ever, 

Your's  truly. 

[These  worms  appear  to  belong  to  the  strongyles.  The  strongylus 
gigas,  which  may  be  accepted  as  the  type,  is  frequently  developed  in 
the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney  itself  of  dogs,  oxen,  horses,  and  sheep. 
We  have  seen  the  kidney  of  a  dog  filled  to  repletion  with  these 
parasites.  They  are  said  to  vary  in  length  from  five  inches  to  three 
feet,  and  in  diameter  from  two  to  six  lines.  The  body  is  elongated, 
slightly  impressed  with  circular  striae,  tapering  towards  each  ex- 
tremity, and  generally  of  a  dark  colour,  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
nature  of  the  food  which  is  necessarily  derived  from  the  vessels  of 
the  kidney.  The  head  is  truncated,  and  the  mouth  fringed  with 
six  small  papiUse :  the  tail  of  the  male  is  bifid, — that  of  the  female 
obtuse.] 


The  following  case,  although  unfortunately  incomplete,  is  not, 
we  think,  without  some  degree  of  interest,  and  therefore  worthy 
of  being  inserted : — 
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A   DiSEABR    OP   THB    BrAIN    SIMCLATINO   PhRVNITIS. 

By  Mr.  W.  S.  Walws,  MM.C.V^. 

My  dear  Sir,  Hahtead, 

I  KNOW  I  am  not  asking  too  much  of  you  when  I  request  yoa 
to  consult  yopr  colleagues,  Messrs.  Spooner  and  Simonds,  on  the 
following  case,  and  convey  to  me  at  your  earliest  convenience  your 
joint  opinions  on  it,  with  counsel  how  to  act.  I  confess  it  per- 
plexes me. 

The  subject  is  a  full  sized  Suffolk  cart-mare,  nine  years  old — 
good  constitution — not  a  gpreedy  feeder — ^temperate,  and  an  excel « 
lent  worker — ^healthy  and  hardy. 

On  the  10th  of  Sept.  ult.  she  was  seized  while  at  work  with  a 
kind  of  stupor,  and  nearly  feU.  I  was  immediately  sent  for,  and 
on  reaching  the  stable  found  her  standing  with  her  head  depressed 
nearly  on  the  gpround — eyelids  closed.  She  was  quite  unconjscious 
of  surrounding  objects,  and  with  gpreat  difficulty  was  moved  from 
her  position,  and,  when  moved,  remained  perfectly  still  wherever 
placed : — ^breathing  slow,  and  slightly  stertorous — ^pulse  26,  and 
oppressed — conjunctival  membrane  yellow,  and  somewhat  vascu- 
lar— ^pupils  not  unnaturally  dilated,  nor  have  they  been  subse- 
quently. 

Treatment, — ^The  owner  had  taken  three  quarts  of  blood  when  I 
arrived,  and  I  abstracted  five  quarts  more  without  any  perceptible 
effect  upon  the  pulse,  although  it  evidently  relieved  the  animal : 
blisters  were  applied  to  the  head,  and  sedatives  administered.  In 
a  few  days  these  remedial  means,  with  a  riestricted  diet,  seemed 
effectual,  and  for  a  time  she  appeared  to  have  recovered.  On  the 
24th,  however,  she  manifested  a  little  drowsiness,  when  I  gave  her 
a  dose  of  purgative  medicine,  which  operated  well,  and  restored 
her  once  more  apparently  to  her  usual  health  and  spirits. 

Oct.  1. — She  is  dull  again.  Take  blood  six  quarts,  give  a 
purging  ball,  and  insert  two  setons  in  the  neck.  I  then  adminis- 
tered sedatives  for  a  few  days,  when  again  she  recovered,  and 
appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health  until  the  20th,  when  the  unfa- 
vourable symptoms  reappeared.  I  now  detracted  blood  to  the 
amount  of  two  gallons ;  pulse  during  it  rose  for  the  first  time — 
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gave  a  physic  ball,  and  blistered  the  back  of  the  head  and  fore- 
head. 

On  the  21st  I  repeated  the  blood-letting,  and  the  pulse  rose 
again ;  I  also  repeated  the  blisters  and  exhibited  sedatives.  On 
the  22d  I  bled  to  approaching  syncope,  and  continued  the  seda- 
tives till  Nov.  2d;  when,  with  some  little  confidence,  I  discharged 
my  patient  as  convalescent.  From  this  time  to  Dec.  6th  she  was 
in  high  spirits  and  excellent  health ;  when,  after  a  few  days'  light 
work — little  more  than  exerdse — she  relapsed  into  her  former 
state,  and  is  now  almost  as  insensible  as  ever.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  have  stated  that,  up  to  the  20th  of  Oct.,  we  could  not  lower  her 
condition ;  since  then,  however,  by  the  aid  of  bleeding  and  mer- 
curials, she  has  been  considerably  reduced  in  flesh,  but  to  no 
purpose.  She  has  lived  throughout  upon  mashes,  with  bran  and 
carrots.  On  Saturday  last  I  administered  another  purging  ball, 
and  this  morning  she  is  quite  herself  again. 

Waiting  your  reply, 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
To  Mr.  Morton,  Your's,  &c. 

Royal  Veterinary  Colieye,  December  13M,  1844. 
My  dear  Sir, 

Thb  case  you  have  requested  me  to  consult  Messrs.  Spooner  and 
Simonds  about  is,  certainly,  one  with  which  is  associated  much  am- 
biguity. That  it  is  a  cerebral  affection  there  can  be  little  doubt ; 
but  whether  the  sensorium  is  sympathetically  afliected  or  undergo- 
ing some  organic  change  is  not  so  easily  decided.  From  the  relief 
which  has  been  from  time  to  time  afibrded  by  the  measures  adopted 
by  you,  one  would  be  inclined  to  suspect  the  former,  while  the  re- 
currence of  the  attacks  indicate  the  latter.  As,  in  all  probability,  the 
death  of  the  animal  will  alone  decide  this  question,  in  the  mean  time 
you  are,  of  course,  desirous  of  knowing  if  any  other  kind  of  treat- 
ment can  be  had  recourse  to  beyond  that  you  have  already  resorted 
to.  It  is  suggested — fearing  that  efiusion  may  be  taking  place 
within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain — ^that  a  trial  be  made  of  the  io- 
dide of  potassium,  both  given  internally,  combined  with  diuretics, 
and  applied  externally,  keeping  the  bowels  in  a  soluble  state  by 
the  occasional  interposition  of  a  dose  of  laxative  medicine.  Farther 
depletion  by  blood-letting  it  will  be  as  well  to  abstain  from,  unless 
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the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  imperatively  demand  it.  Continuous 
counter-irritation  may  be  set  up  by  means  of  a  aeton  smeared  with 
some  active  digestive,  or  one  of  the  compounds  of  iodine,  particu- 
larly the  biniodide  of  mercury. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  thd  result  of  the  case,  whetber  fiivoui-- 
able  or  otherwise  :  if  the  latter,  we  shall  be  much  obliged  by  the 
morbid  parts  being  forwarded  to  us. 

Truly  your*s, 

W.  J.  1*.  Morton. 


My  dear  Sir,  Halstead,  Jwm  25rA,  1845. 

I  AM  very  sorry  that  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant  has  remained 
unanswered  so  long :  the  truth  is,  I  have  been  so  much  engaged  of 
late  that  it  has  been  quite  overlooked.  I  trust,  therefore,  you  will 
pardon  my  seeming  neglect. 

The  case  referred  to,  I  believe,  at  the  time  I  wrote  you  was  suf- 
fering from  a  relapse :  a  dose  of  physic  had  relieved  her  by  the  time 
your  kind  suggestion  arrived.  I  much  wished  to  have  pursued  the 
treatment  you  advised;  but  as  the  mare  had  been  a  considerable  ex- 
pense and  trouble,  and  was  now  in  a  state  to  shew  for  sale,  the 
owner,  thinking  that  he  had  seen  and  suffered  enough  already, 
sold  her  for  £1  or  £8,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  any  thing 
respecting  her  since. 

This  case  possessed  considerable  interest,  and  I  should  have 
been  g^kd  if  circumstanoes  had  permitted  me  to  see  the  end  of  it ; 
but  you  are  aware  that  few  of  our  employers  in  the  country  have 
much  sympathy  with  us  in  the  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge,  so 
that  we  are  not  unfrequently  thwarted. 

I  feel  much  indebted  to  you  for  the  kind  and  prompt  manner  in 
which  you  replied  to  my  inquiries. 

Believe  me,  as  ever, 

Your's  very  truly, 

W.  S.  Walus. 
To  Mr,  W.  /.  T,  Morton, 
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NoTB  FROM  Mr.  T.  D.  Broad. 

Dear  Sirs,  Trowbridge,  Jwne  \st,  1845. 

I  8KS  in  the  last  Record  there  is  a  slight  mistake  in  the  wording 
of  the  case  of  Phrenic  Hernia  forwarded  by  me  in  Januai-y.  There 
was  no  laceration  of  the  diaphragm,  but  the  intestine  had  passed 
through  the  foramen  dextmm,  I  regret  that  I  did  not  forward  the 
specimen  to  you. 

RUPTCJRB   OF   THE    TlIAC   VbBSRLB. 

A  B0R8B  died  last  night  in  a  very  singular  manner.  He  had 
been  dull  and  off  his  feed  for  two  or  three  days,  but  he  did  not 
appear  to  suffer  any  pain,  and  the  pulse  was  scarcely  above  the. 
natural  stcmdard.  He,  however,  died  suddenly  in  my  presence, 
after  taking  a  little  water,  without  even  a  struggle.  I  saw  the 
body  opened  this  morning.  The  abdomen  was  full  of  blood, 
and  an  immense  large  coagulum  underneath  the  peritoneum  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  iliac  vessels.  The  cause  of  death,  therefore,  was, 
doubtless,  internal  haemorrhage,  arising  from  a  rupture  of  these 
vessels. 

Opbn  Parotid  Duct. 

In  March  last  I  had  a  cart-horse  brought  to  me  in  a  very 
emaciated  state,  having  a  very  large  abscess  situated  between  the 
branches  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  and  an  opening  into  the 
parotid  duct,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  animal  began  to  masticate,  the 
saliva  flowed  out  in  a  stream.  The  stench  from  the  wound  was 
so  great  that  I  was  obliged  to  wash  it  freely  with  chloride  of  lime 
before  I  could  examine  it  satisfactorily. 

The  after-treatment  I  adopted  consisted  merely  in  sprinkling 
slaked  lime  on  the  wound  several  times  in  the  day,  the  horse 
being  fed  sparingly  on  mashes  from  the  ground,  as  I  have  ob- 
served that  the  escape  of  saliva  is  always  less  than  when  fed  from 
the  manger.  He  immediately  began  to  improve,  and  the  flow  of 
saliva  to  dindnish ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  the  wound  had 
healed,  the  animal  recovered  his  former  condition,  and  he  has 
done  weU  ever  since. 

I  am,  your's  respectfully. 

VOL.  1.  3   b 
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Dr.  Thibbrt's  Model  Mubbum  of  Pathological  Anatomy. 

Wx  were  much  iQterested  on  a  visit  to  this  museum.  It  has 
long  been  a  desideratum  among  pathologists  to  preserve  the  na- 
tural colour  of  morbid  specimens ;  and  the  various  fluids  that  have 
been  employed  for  this  purpose  have  all  of  them  failed  to  do  so, 
if  we  except  the  solution  recommended  by  Mr.  Goadby,  of  which 
an  account  will  be  found  in  the  present  number.  There  is,  more- 
over, this  objection  to  be  rused  against "  wet  preparations,"  as  they 
are  designated :  when  of  any  size,  they  require  large  glass  vessels 
for  retention,  and  the  moving  of  these  about,  or  the  use  of  them  in 
the  lecture-room,  is  attended  with  risk  of  breakage  and  loss.  And, 
in  addition,  a  still  more  important  fact  may  be  urged : — an  abnor- 
mal change  has  taken  place  in  an  organ  or  some  of  the  tissues, 
and,  what  is  rarely  to  be  met  with,  it  presents  all  the  diagnostic 
characteristics.  The  fortimate  possessor  of  such  a  specimen  prizes 
It  highly ;  but  the  professional  public  derives  no  benefit  whatever 
from  its  existence. 

To  meet  these  difficulties,  drawings  and  models  in  wax  have 
been  proposed.  The  first  make  but  little  impression,  from  the  sense 
of  seeing  being  alone  exercised ;  they  are,  therefore,  soon  forgot- 
ten. There  is  nothing  tangible  in  them, — nothing  that  communi- 
cates to  the  mind  the  idea  of  its  being  the  thing  itself,  and  not  its 
mere  representation.  This,  it  is  true,  may  be  gained  by  wax ; 
but  the  objections  to  this  material  are  so  obvious  as  to  need  no 
comment.  We  think  Dr.  Thibert  has  been  extremely  fortunate 
in  forming  a  composition  which  at  first,  we  presume,  possesses 
great  plasticity,  so  as  to  permit  of  its  being  moulded  into  the  most 
delicate  forms,  which  it  retains,  and  also  to  represent  the  various 
tissues  of  the  frame ;  while,  afterwards,  it  becomes  so  hard  as  to 
bear  the  freest  handling,  and  even  to  resist  blows.  With  this  com- 
position a  copy  of  the  diseased  part  is  made,  and  from  this  a  mould 
being  obtained,  any  number  of  casts  may  be  readily  taken,  and 
these,  being  coloured,  will  give  a  faithful  representation  of  the  ori- 
ginal preparation.  We  saw  diseases  of  the  skin  and  of  the  lungs; 
of  the  eye,  liver,  kidneys,  &c.  of  the  human  subject,  and  glanders 
in  the  horse,  admirably  pourtrayed,  and  which  we  were  assured 
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would  retain  their  beauty — if  the  term  may  be  applied  to  truthful 
and  most  vivid  resemblances  of  many  **  of  the  ills  which  flesh  is 
heir  to" — ^for  an  indefinite  period.  The  cost,  too,  is  oomparatively 
trifling ;  while  by  a  simple  and  ingenious  plan  such  preparations 
as  from  their  nature,  perhaps,  are  better  not  exposed,  may  be  en- 
closed in  a  book-like  form ;  and  these,  being  arranged  on  shelves, 
will  present  the  appearance  of  a  library. 

The  Museum  is  open  for  inspection,  at  29,  Bridge  House  Place, 
Newington  Causeway,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
from  11  A.M.  to  4  p.m. 


EXTRACTS 
FROM  FOREIGN  VETERINARY  JOURNALS. 


From  the  favourable  opinion  many  have  been  pleased  to  enter- 
tain of  our  labours,  and  especially  among  our  Continental  brethren, 
we  have  been  enabled  to  effect  an  exchange  of  Journals  with  them. 
This  we  hail  as  a  means  likely  to  be  productive  of  much  good ; 
since  we  are  thus  made  acquainted  with  what  is  taking  place  in 
the  veterinary  profession  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  are  enabled 
to  place  in  juxta-position  the  diflerent  views  that  may  be  enter- 
tained of  the  same  disease.  Our  pages  therefore  wiU,  from  time 
to  time,  be  enriched  by  articles  of  novelty  and  importance  taken 
from  these  works.  Among  the  more  recent  publications  is  the 
Journal  de  M6d4cine  Vktkrifmre  de  VEcole  de  Lyon, 

This  periodical  commenced  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1845,  and  it 
promises  to  be  of  value  to  the  veterinary  surgeon.  The  first  article 
is  by  M.  Kainard,  Professor  of  Pathology  at  the  Veterinary  School 
of  Lyon,  "  Maladies  qui  succedent  le  parts  dans  les  femelles  des 
Animaux  domestiques,"  from  which  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts:— 

On  Milk  Fbvbr. 

Tbb  above  name  is  given  to  the  fever  which  appears  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day  after  parturition,  and  coincides  with  the  tume- 
faction of  the  lacteal  gland,  &c.  It  is  infinitely  less  marked  and 
less  frequent  in  animals  than  in  the  human  subject.    Anatomy  ex- 
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piains'tliia  dlflSeroiee  in  a  satisfaetoiy  manner.  In  both,  the  uterus 
reosivei  its  snppiT  of  blood  from  the  abdominal  acyrta ;  but  not  to 
the  lacteal  glands.  In  the  human  sufa^t  the  mammary  glands 
are  supplied  by  a  braooh  of  the  anterior  aorta^  while  in  animals 
these  glands  are  supplied  from  the  same  vessel  whence  the  uterus  is 
supplied.  In  the  first  th«re  is  a  change  in  the  eorrent  of  the  cir- 
culation, while  in  the  latter  the  current  renxains  undisiuibed.  The 
mammary  gland  receiving  its  blood  from  the  same  portion  of  the 
aorta,  there  is  no  plethora ;  ^d,  therefore,  tins  angiotenic  ioilam- 
mation  can  hardly  exist;  there  would,  in  fact»  be  nothing  more 
than  a  slight  derangement  caused  by  congestion  in  the  gland ; 
that  is  to  say,  this  fever,  in  the  domestic  animals,  would  be  only 
a  local  affection.  This,  however,  is  principally  applicable  to  those 
animals  which  are  uniparous;  among  those  which  are  multiparous, 
some  ofier  an  exception,  as,  for  instance,  swine,  in  whom  the 
first  three  pairs  of  mamm»  are  supplied  with  blood  from  the  an- 
tenor  abdominal  artery. 

Through  this  reasoning  we  are  able  to  account  for  several  in- 
teresting facts  : — 1st,  That  aborting  at  an  advanced  period  of  ges- 
tation, or  premature  parturition  will  not  infiuence  the  secretion 
of  milk,  which  will  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  normal  parturi- 
tion. 2dly,  That  neither  cestrum  nor  gestation  suspend  the 
secretion  of  milk.  In  fact,  these  dififerent  acts  draw  the  blood 
towards  the  posterior  parts  of  the  body,  and  do  not,  consequently, 
prevent  its  arriving  at  the  gland.  Thus,  five  or  six  days  after  par- 
turition for  the  mare,  and  eight  or  nine  days  for  the  cow,  may 
suffice  to  put  them  again  to  the  male,  which  may  be  followed  by  im- 
pregnation without  affecting  the  least  change  in  the  milk,  either  as 
to  quantity  or  quality,  &c. 


On  Typhus  in  Horned  Cattle. 

By  M.  Prince. 

This  dreadful  disease  has  lately  caused  considerable  alarm, 
and  threatened  agriculturists  with  the  most  fearful  loss.  We  are 
informed  that  the  typhus  has  broken  through  the  quarantine 
wliich  is  constantly  exercised  by  the  neighbouring  provinces  near 
the  Russian  steppes.     It  first  appeared  among  the  cattle  of  Galli- 
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cia ;  from  this  proviiioe  it  waa  carried  by  some  Podoiian  oxen  i&to 
Bohemia,  whence  it  penetrated  and  traveraed  Moravia.  It  proved 
the  more  dangerous  becanae  at  first  its  nature  waa  oiycnowD.  It 
waa  only  in  Bohemia  its  true  character  waa  discovered,  and  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  prevent  its  further  progress.  The  appearance  of 
tile  typhus  producea  everywhere  the  greatest  sensation.  Prussia  and 
Bavaria  armed  their  frontiers  with  quarantines,  &c.,  but  these  are 
not  preventives  to  its  extension. 

M.  Moll,  according  to  Swarg  Kopf,  reports  that  the  five  at- 
tacks of  typhus  which  occurred  in  the  eighteenth  century  caused 
a  loss  of  one  hundred  million  head  of  cattle.  In  these  five  attacks, 
it  not  only  prevailed  among  oxen,  but  also,  although  with  some 
difierence  in  its  characters,  among  sheep,  horses,  asses,  and  mules. 

Typhus  has  never  occurred  spontaneously  in  France,  nor  in  any 
part  of  Western  Europe,  but  has  always  been  imported  from  the 
East ;  from  Eastern  Russia,  WaUachia,  Moldavia,  and  the  marshy 
districts  of  Hungary.  In  the  last-named  country  it  seems  to  be 
enzootic,  without,  however,  committing  such  great  ravages  as  it 
is  known  to  do  in  other  countries,  where  it  only  appears  from  time 
to  time.  Every  time  the  typhus  has  shewn  itself  in  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  it  had 
been  imported,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  cattle  from  the  above- 
named  countries,  which  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  hot-beds 
of  this  epizootic.  However  true  this  last  assertion  may  be,  it  leaves 
untouched  the  difference  which  divides  authors  on  the  origin  and 
cause  of  typhus.  Much  is  yet  wanted  before  all  will  agree  with 
M.  Moll  in  assigning  to  this  malady  certain  localities,  which  he 
designates  as  their  perpetual  hot-bed,  and  as  being  always  the 
point  from  which  it  starts. 

There  is  an  opinion  in  direct  opposition  to  this ;  namely,  that 
which  assigns,  as  the  cause  of  t3rphus,  an  inherent  predisposition 
in  the  organisation  of  the  different  breeds,  at  the  head  of  which  are 
placed  those  of  Hungary,  Dalmatia,  and  Extern  Russia,  &c. 

[This  paper  is  much  abridged,  as  it  principally  consists  of  along 
disquisition  on  the  origin  and  cause  of  typhus,  carried  on  between 
M.  Moll  and  M.  Prince,  and  which  would  not  be  of  general  in- 
terest to  the  English  reader.  M.  Prince,  in  support  of  his  view, 
quotes  a  letter  of  M.  Verheyen,  Professor  at  the  Veterinary  School 
at  Brussels,  which  wo  translate.] 
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*'  The  contagious  typhus  develepev  itoetf  pdmarifty  in  one  breed 
of  cattle,  thoie  of  the  steppes.  Sometimes  theaorbid  phenomena 
are  so  little  marked  ^at  one  might  doabt  whetiier  any  diaasae 
exists  in  them ;  nevertheless,  they  commnnicate  tiie  contigion 
wherever  they  go.  In  Rossia  one  hundred  and  fiffy  thomnnd 
head  of  tiiis  cattle  travel  every  year  on  tthe  high  reads  to  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburgh,  and  every  year  the  typhus  prevails  in  tiie 
villages  on  these  roads.  Prussia  has  established  on  the  Ruasias 
frontiers  lazarettos,  in  which  these  droves,  witk  their  oondoe- 
tors,  are  compelled  to  perform  a  quarantine  of  twenty*K>ne  days 
before  they  are  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

'*  It  seems  that  the  cattle  often  leave  the  steppes  in  good  health, 
and  that  the  disease  does  not  prevail  in  the  coimtry ;  but  having 
an  innate  predisposition  to  contract  it,  any  exciting  cause,  which 
in  an  individual  of  another  breed  would  have  produced  a  different 
disease,  will  in  the  breed  of  the  steppes  produce  typhus.  In  all  the 
wars  in  which  the  northern  Powers  have  taken  part,  the  typhus 
has  always  been  their  companion,  because  their  provision  grounds 
were  always  supplied  with  cattle  from  the  steppes." 


On  Dropping  aftxr  Calving. 

By  M.  Fischer,  Veterinary  Surgeon  at  Essingen  (Luxemburg.) 

M.  Fischer  states  that  at  the  commencement  of  his  practice  he 
was  frequently  called  upon  to  treat  a  disease  which  attacked  cows 
after  parturition,  and  which  he  mistook  for  metritis,  or  metro- 
peritonitis ;  but  from  the  number  of  fatal  cases,  and  the  autopsise 
he  made,  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  a  different  disease.  We 
will  give  some  of  the  cases,  as  related  by  M.  F. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1842,  I  was  sent  for  to  attend  a  cow 
that  had  calved  the  day  before,  and  which  I  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing state : — She  was  lying  down  on  the  right  side,  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  prostration  ;  she  had  lost  the  use  of  all  her  limbs  ; 
the  head  was  bent  over  the  scapulo-humeral  angle,  and  resting 
on  the  ground ;  the  skin,  ears,  &c.,  were  icy  cold ;  the  muzzle 
dry  and  cold ;  the  eyes,  drawn  within  the  orbits,  were  half  closed, 
and  insensible  to  the  light ;  the  conjunctival  membrane  was  pale  ; 
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the  month  eold,  witk  an  incrooaed  secretion  of  saliva;  the  pulse 
smftU  and  weak,  and  ranging  ft^m  90  to  100 ;  the  contraction 
of  the  heart  oppressed,  and  no  alvine  eraouaition  had  been  per- 
ceived that  day.  I  withdrew  from  the  rectum  a  large  quantity 
of  dry  black  fseoes,  having  an  offensive  foetid  smell. 

Premonitory  8igna.*^\  had  seen  this  cow  six  days  before,  ap** 
parenliy  in  a  state  of  perfect  health.  She  wa3  of  the  Birkenfield 
breed*  ten  years  old,  in  good  condition,  large  frame,  and  had 
calved  on  the  previous  day  without  difficulty.  The  festal  mem- 
branes also  had  come  away.  She  had  more  milk  than  the  calf  could 
suck,  and  it  was  only  on  the  following  morning,  the  day  of  my 
visit,  that  she  was  perceived  to  be  off  her  appetite,  her  eyes  wa- 
tering a  little,  the  lacteal  gland  soft,  and  the  secretion  of  milk 
entirely  suspended.  She  had  lain  down  and  got  up  twice  without 
much  difficulty ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  she  was  unable  to 
stand,  the  owner  was  afraid  that  she  was  attacked  with  a  disease 
well  known  and  much  dreaded  by  all  the  owners  of  cattle. 

Diagnosis^ — ^I  was  convinced  by  several  analogous  cases  on 
which  I  had  been  consulted,  that  it  was  neither  metritis  nor  metro- 
peritonitis I  had  to  deal  with.  The  autopsia  of  several  animals 
that  had  not  been  medically  treated  left  no  doubt  on  my  mind 
in  this  respect.  I  was  also  aware  that  the  termination  of  this  dis- 
ease was,  in  nearly  all  cases,  fatal,  and  was  considered  to  be  such 
by  the  best  breeders,  who  designate  it  by  the  name  of  calf/ever ; 
but  they  often  confound  it  with  metro-peritonitis,  complicated  with 
paralysis,  which  sometimes  occurs  after  calving,  and  of  which  I 
have  had  some  cases. 

Treatment. — As  the  animal  was  in  good  condition,  eight  pounds 
of  blood  were  taken  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  alteratives  were 
administered,  although  little  hope  was  entertained  of  the  recovery 
of  the  patient. 

Towards  night  the  animal  began  to  shake  her  head  violently, 
letting  it  fall  afterwards  into  its  former  position,  as  if  unable  to 
move  it,  and  she  died  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Autopsitt. — I  found  neither  inflammation  of  the  uterus  nor  of  the 
peritoneum,  nor  any  other  lesion,  with  the  exception  of  about  half 
a  litre  of  serum  in  the  pleural  cavities,  and  slight  inflammation 
of  the  leaves  of  the  third  stomach.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
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intestinal  tube  waB  discoloured,  and  the  excreiaei^  contained  in 
the  rectum  hard  and  dry. 

M.  Fischer  further  remarks,  that  this  disease  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  of  the  French  authors,  while  it  is  yery  aocorately  described 
by  the  German,  in  whose  worics  it  is  ahrajrs  associated  with  me» 
tritis  and  metro-peritonitis,  but  as  a  distinct  disease.  Modi  later, 
however,  M.  F.  has  met  with  an  accurate  account  of  it  in  a  work 
written  by  a  celebrated  French  cattle-breeder,  Fdix  Velleroy, 
under  the  name  of  "Fievre  Vitulaire."  M.  Brilhouet,  veteri- 
nary surgeon  at  Galcon  (Gironde)  has  described  a  disease,  widi- 
out  giving  it  a  name,  which  attacks  cows  after  parturition,  the 
seat  of  which  he  has  placed  in  the  brain,  and  which  he  thinks  is 
confined  to  the  race  Bretonne.  M.  F.  finds  great  analogy  between 
this  and  the  disease  he  has  described. 

M.  Baumeister,  Professor  at  the  Veterinary  School  at  Stuttgard, 
gives  the  following  definition  of  this  disease : — ^It  is  a  peculiar 
fever,  of  the  nervous  and  inflammatory  kind,  which  attacks  cows 
in  the  first  few  days  after  parturition.  It  is  rapid  in  its  course, 
and  of  an  uncertain  issue,  in  spite  of  the  most  active  and  well- 
devised  treatment.  It  never  attacks  cows  that  have  calved  with 
great  facility.  The  author  seeks  for  the  cause,  the  same  as  Rych- 
ner  did,  in  the  sudden  disemburthening  of  the  animal  economy  of 
a  great  load  to  which  it  had  been  accustomed.  He  avers,  and 
with  some  good  reason,  that  this  state  of  things  must  sometimes 
cause  a  considerable  derangement  of  the  vital  functions,  particu- 
larly in  the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems.  The  malady  makes  its 
appearance  from  the  first  to  the  third  day  after  parturition  :  some 
veterinary  surgeons  speak  of  having  observed  it  from  the  fifth  to 
the  sixth  day.  Its  invasion  is  always  sudden  and  violent ;  so  much 
so,  that  in  the  course  of  an  hour  the  disease  has  attained  its 
greatest  degree  of  intensity.  It  is  frequently  ushered  in  with 
shivering,  soon  after  which  all  the  vital  functions  are  perverted, 
or  altogether  cease.  The  pulse  is  small  and  accelerated,  and 
this  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  disease,  until  at  last 
it  becomes  altogether  imperceptible.  The  contractions  of  the 
heart  also  become  insensible.  According  to  M.  Bell,  veterinary 
surgeon,  the  respiration  famishes  a  pathognomonic  symptom 
(which  we  have  also  observed),  namely,  it  is  exceedingly  slow 


from  tltfi  .b^gUkDJOjgt^A^d  l^^otpes  still  sj^w^r  as  thf.  djae^se  ad- 
vances; but  at  this  stage  it  is  performed  with  a  jci'king-  njovement, 
a0«QOip«9)4^^  with  a  peculiajr  plaioiive  i&ouudL  Tke  ak^i},  when  the 
hwr  4«>^i3oit  )ud«  it  fron^  tho  sights  ia  always  j^e ;  the  muzzle  dry 
aadicqliljrii^'tb^e^  ipa^sjible  to  tbe<light»  the  pjgipil Joeing  dilated. 
la  foe  ^^»0sf^  ovU.^f  ciev^^Ihave  noticed  the.  prof  use  watery  dis- 
c)i0i!^iT(0iith«  eyss^  mentioned  by  authors*  In  aU,  the  di^'erent 
oc§pfiDa  have  lost  their  s^^nsibility  ;  the  animals  soon  lie  down^  the 
deoutoation  be^qg  ptoculiar  to  the  disease*  namely,  the  neck  bent 
oYierthe  Ahoolder,  and  the  muzzle  on  the  ground.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  mouth  is  filled  with  frothy  saliva ;  grinding  of  the 
teeth  is  heard  from  time  to  time ;  there  is  never  any  inclination  to 
dfiftk;  the  alvlne  evacuations  are  in  general  dark-coloured  and 
hard,  rarely  (I  have  seen  it  in  only  one  case)  is  diarrhoea  present. 
By  auscultation  we  perceive  that  the  intestinal  motion  has  ceased 
before  the  disease  has  reached  its  crisis.  An  extraordinary  pros- 
tration of  the  vital  powers,  and  an  insensibility  to  surrounding 
objects^  are  characteristics  of  this  disease  :  the  globe  of  the  eye 
may  even  be  touched  without  the  least  sensation  being  evinced  ; 
if  the  head  is  raised*  it  falls  back  to  its  former  position,  like  a 
dead  weight;  and  enemas  administered  return  by  their  own  gravity. 
Lastly^  the  pulse  becomes  imperceptible  ;  the  mouth  icy  cold  ;  the 
animal  makes  a  few  convulsive  movements,  and  then  dies. 

The  duration  of  this  disease  is  in  general  from  one  to  three 
daye;  sometimes,  however,  it  may  continue  till  the  fifth  day. 
The  nervous  symptoms  are  always  the  most  marked,  and  the  re- 
action on  the  spinal  marrow  in  particular  is  characteristic.  Some 
authors  have  described  a  variety  of  this  disease,  in  which  the  brain 
is  more  affected,  and  the  convulsions  are  stronger.  I  have  never 
seen  this  form. 

I  have  never  observed  this  disease  in  the  mare.  Some  veteri- 
nary awgeona,  however,  have  reported  cases»  but  they  are  of  rare 
ooeurrouse. 

CanseB, — ^A  certain  predisposition  to  this  disease  cannot  be  de- 
wAed,  both  in  fat  and  in  more  or  less  delicate  cows.  I  have  never 
witaesaed  it  in  lean  cows,  nor  after  the  first  or  second  calving. 
In  common  with  M.  Bell,  I  have  never  met  with  it  except  in  those 
eaaes  whara  parturition  has  been  quick  and  without  difficulty,  and 
the  cows  were  good  milkers. 

VOL.    I.  3    c 
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There  is,  however,  another  cause,  which  must  have  some  influ- 
ence, although  its  mode  of  action  is  imknown,  since  this  disease 
is  met  with  more  frequently  at  certain  periods  than  at  others. 
Thus  in  April,  1 845,  I  had  six  cases,  while  in  the  latter  half  year 
of  1844  I  had  not  one  case.  The  attacks  of  this  disease  are 
more  frequent  when  cows  are  constantly  confined  to  stables  or 
sheds,  and  the  air  is  vitiated.  As  an  occasional  cause,  we  may 
accept  the  provender  being  too  exciting,  or  given  in  too  great 
quantity  shortly  before  parturition  takes  place;  but  principally, 
and  according  to  Professor  Rychner,  the  too  sudden  vacuum 
caused  in  the  abdominal  cavity  is  the  general  cause. 

The  termination  of  this  disease  is  almost  always  fatal.  As 
curative  means,  some  authors  prescribe  the  use  of  antiphlogistic 
agents ;  others  that  of  diffusible  stimulants ;  and  MM.  Gesker  and 
Pilger  adopt  the  antispasmodic.  Baumeister  contends  that  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  is  always  destructive  in  this  disease.  Bell 
says  that  he  has  obtained  favourable  results  from  the  administra- 
tion of  the  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony,  given  in  mint  infusion. 
M.  Villeroy  recommends  us  not  to  lose  much  time  with,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  useless  treatment,  but  to  recommend  the  pro- 
prietor to  dispose  of  the  patient  while  she  is  yet  of  some  value.  I 
treated  one  case  successfully  with  the  powder  of  nux  vomica,  given 
in  an  infusion  of  camomile,  and  repeated  every  six  hours  until  six 
doses  had  been  exhibited.  The  convalescence  of  this  patient  lasted 
fifteen  days,  during  which  time  there  was  great  loss  of  power  in 
the  posterior  parts,  which  was  removed  by  irritating  frictions  on 
the  spine;  but  this  treatment,  in  several  other  cases,  has  not 
realised  my  expectations. 

Autopsia. — ^The  pathological  anatomy  in  those  animals  that  die 
of  this  disease  is  not  always  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the 
traces  of  parturition  in  the  organs  of  generation.  Sometimes  no 
lesions  are  found ;  at  other  times  slight  traces  of  inflammation  can 
be  detected  on  the  peritonium,  but  never  true  signs  of  peritonitis. 
In  some  animals,  to  which  I  have  administered  calomel  in  large 
doses,  I  have  found  slight  traces  of  inflammation  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  duodenum.  One  necroscopic  character  most 
constant  in  this  disease  is  the  dryness  of  the  ingesta  contained  in 
the  third  stomach,  which  presents  the  same  appearance  as  in  cases 
of  indigestion  of  this  viscus.     In  two  cases  only  have  I  found  this 
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peculiarity  wanting.  I  have  carried  my  investigation  to  th6  gpreat 
nervous  centres  in  two  cases,  but  have  not  observed  any  morbid 
alteration. 

[The  English  veterinary  surgeon  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing in  all  this  that  disease  which  is  usually  called  puerperal 
fever,  although  not  a  correct  cognomen,  which  proves  so  fre- 
quently fatal,  and  difficult  to  combat,  and  on  which  but  little 
light  is  thrown  by  the  description  here  given.] 


On  Diabetes  in  the  Horse. 

By  Professor  Delwart. 

Diabetes  is  a  disease  the  principal  symptom  of  which  is  an 
undue  secretion  of  urine.  This  fluid  is  Hmpid  and  sweetish,  and 
expelled  with  considerable  force,  and  it  is  not  long  before  this 
superabundant  secretion  affects  the  organism ;  and,  subsequently, 
loss  of  condition  followed  by  marasmus  and  death. 

This  malady  is  sometimes  attributed  to  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  kidneys,  to  hypertrophy  of  the  same  organs,  and  to  irritation 
set  up  in  them,  by  which  their  secretory  power  is  augmented. 
These  different  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  have  led 
to  as  many  modes  of  treatment,  varying  from  the  most  abundant 
blood-lettings  and  the  lowest  diet  to  the  use  of  the  most  ener- 
getic tonics  and  highly  nutritious  food;  all  having  been  em- 
ployed with  more  or  less  success. 

M.  Faber  relates  two  or  three  cases  cured  by  the  administra- 
tion of  cantharides. 

Case  I. — In  1839  a  gelding,  belonging  to  the  administration  of 
the  mess€Lgeries,  was  brought  to  the  hospital  of  the  school  to  be 
treated.  I  found  the  following  symptoms  present : — an  abundant 
flow  of  clear  insipid  urine,  which  was  evacuated  every  five  or  six 
minutes,  and  with  great  force.  This  state  had  already  existed  for 
ten  days.  The  patient  was  low,  with  great  prostration  of  strength — 
dry  skin — staring  coat — thirst  unquenchable — mouth  dry — pulse 
small  and  wiry — the  excrements  small  and  hard,  and  expeHed  with 
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difficulty.  The  quantity  of  urine  voided  in  twelve  hours  was  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  litres.  The  great  debility  and  the  rapid  waste 
led  me  to  fear  a  fatal  termination. 

The  state  of  this  patient  seemed  to  me  to  be  beyond  the  powers 
of  medicine  to  restore;  and  I,  therefore,  decided  on  trying  an  ex- 
periment which  had  once  been  successful  on  a  glandered  horse 
that  was  afiisoted  with  diabetes.  I  prescribed  creasote  f  Jij,  given 
in  two  litres  of  ferruginous  water.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the 
animal  drank  six  Icu'ge  pailsful  of  water,  in  which  hot  bars  of  iron 
had  been  cooled,  with  six  litres  of  bitter  decoction.  This  treat- 
ment was  seconded  by  a  generous  diet. 

On  the  following  day  no  marked  change  was  apparent,  but  I 
fancied  that  the  flow  of  urine  was  not  quite  so  abundant:  the  same 
treatment  was  adopted. 

On  the  third  day  the  quantity  of  urine  was  diminished — ^the 
appetite  was  good,  although  the  mouth  was  much  excoriated  by 
the  administration  of  the  creasote,  which  was  now  omitted,  the 
ferruginous  water  with  the  bitters  being  continued,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  pot.  carbonas  ^ij*  This  treatment  was  continued  for  four 
days  longer,  after  which  the  animal  was  able  to  go  to  gentle 
work. 

Case  II. — In  the  month  of  September,  1840,  I -received  into  the 
infirmary  a  gelding  of  large  size,  seven  years  old.  I  was  informed 
by  the  groom  that,  three  weeks  before,  he  had  noticed  the  animal 
frequently  staling  when  in  the  stable,  and  that  he  daUy  lost  condi* 
tion.*  In  fact,  the  horse  was  thin,  dull,  and  disinclined  to  move — 
the  coat  was  staring — the  visible  mucous  membranes  pale— the 
mouth  dry,  and  excessive  thirst  present,  but  the  appetite  was 
tolerably  good.  The  pulse  was  small  and  slow — ^the  excrements 
hard,  and  voided  in  small  quantities — the  urine,  clear  and  limpid, 
was  from  twelve  to  fifteen  times  more  in  quantity  than  in  health, 
and  voided  with  considerable  force.  This  last  symptom  left 
no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  it  was  diabetes,  and  the  treatment  was 
directed  accordingly. 

The  day  after  the  animal's  admittance  into  the  hospital  I  ordered 
him  six  pailsful  of  water,  in  which  heated  iron  bars  had  been 
cooled  in  the  raorningi  and  creasote  f  5j  was  given  "in  a  litre  of 
water  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.     Gentian-root  powder 
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and  carbonate  of  soda,  made  iato  balls,  were  given  three  tixues 
a-day. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  urine  was  less  abundant — the  pulse 
stronger — ^the  thirst  less — and  the  appetite  good.  The  same 
treatment  was  continued. 

Fifth  day,  the  secretion  of  urine  still  less,  but  mastication  is 
difficult,  owing  to  the  soreness  of  the  mouth,  produced  by  the 
medicine.  Farinaceous  food  was  ordered,  and  the  creasote  omitted 
for  a  day,  the  other  treatment  being  continued. 

On  the  sixth  day  considerable  amendment  was  perceptible :  the 
secretion  of  urine  was  less  by  one-half — ^the  pulse  had  become 
of  its  healthy  character — the  skin  moist — and  the  mucous  mem- 
branes more  healthy  in  appearance.  The  treatment  was  or- 
dered to  be  continued,  with  the  exception  of  the  creasote,  the  dose 
of  which  was  reduced  to  one-half.  This  was  given  until  the  1 1th, 
when  it  was  discontinued  altogether,  the  animal  exhibiting  all  the 
indications  of  returning  health;  and  on  the  fifteenth  day  after 
his  admission  he  was  discharged  perfectly  cured. 

Cass  III. — An  old  cart-horse,  affected  with  diabetes,  was  re- 
ceived into  the  infirmary  of  the  school  in  1843.  He  was  in  a 
debilitated  and  even  dangerous  state.  The  information  obtained 
from  the  owner  was,  that  a  month  ago  he  perceived  that  the  horse 
staled  very  much,  but  he  attributed  it  to  the  oats  being  a  little 
mildewed.  Having  changed  the  food,  and  the  urine  being  still 
voided  in  large  quantities,  a  few  days  after  the  horse  was  bled  by 
a  farrier,  but  the  malady  continued  its  progress  until  the  animal 
was  altogether  unfit  for  work. 

llie  same  treatment  was  employed  in  this  case  as  in  the  former 
ones,  and  here,  too,  it  was  followed  with  the  same  success. 

Professor  Delwart  further  observed,  that  he  could  not  let  the 
present  opportunity  pass  without  drawing  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession to  a  new  disease  of  the  urinary  organs  recently  described 
by  M.  Verheyen,  and  which  he  (M.  Verheyen)  had  designated 
Albuminaria,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  albumen  found 
in  the  urine.  Struck  with  the  similarity  of  symptoms.  Professor 
Delwart  collected  and  examined  the  urine  of  the  horse  (the  third 
case  of  (lial)ctcs),  and  he  found  on  analizution  that  it  contained  a 
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large  amount  of  albamen.  It  would,  he  says,  be  an  error  in  diag- 
nosis to  mistake  albuminuria  for  diabetes ;  but  he  would  not  attempt 
at  present  to  solve  the  question,  whether  they  were  one  and  the 
same  disease,  but  wait  until  farther  researches  enabled  him  to  do 
so  more  satisfieustorily. 


THE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

February  4,  1845. 
The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  presentations  to  the  Library  were  laid  on  the 
table : — 

"  Researches  into  the  Structure  and  Development  of  a  newly - 
discovered  Parisitic  Animalcule  of  the  Human  Skin — ^the  Entozoon 
Folliculorum,"  by  the  Author,  Erasmus  Wilson,  Esq. 

"  Recherches  Experimentales  relative  a  1* Action  des  huiles 
Grasses  sur  TEk^onomie  Animale." 

"  D^couverte  d'un  nouveau  Muscle  dans  de  Cheval,"  both  by 
the  Author,  M.  A.  Thiernesse ;  and 

The  **  Journal  Veterinaire  et  Agricole  de  Belgique,"  in  ex- 
change. 


Miscellaneous   Observations    on   the   Action    of    certain 
METALLIC  Compounds  on  the  Animal  Ststem. 

By  Mr.  George  Robb. 

Arsenic. — From  experiments  I  have  instituted  on  animals,  and 
from  those  that  I  have  seen  opened  and  examined  which  had 
been  poisoned  by  arsenious  acid,  I  do  not  believe  that  what  is 
called  the  local  effects  of  this  poison — ^namely,  its  action  on  the 
stomach  and  intestines — ^is  the  cause  of  death.  The  post-mortem 
appearances,  it  is  true,  generally  exhibit  the  remains  of  what  had, 
most  probably,  been  acute  inflammatory  action  in  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  was  soft  and  easily  de- 
tached, with  sometimes  an  engorged  state  of  the  vessels ;  but  I 
never  observed  that  these  appearances  were  in  any  way  propor- 
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tionate,  or  had  any  distinct  relation  to  the  degree  of  fatality  which 
attended  the  particular  case ;  on  the  contrary,  I  observed  that 
some  of  these  animals,  especially  two  cats,  which  had  so  hr  re- 
covered that  they  would  have  lived,  but  which  were  purposely 
destroyed,  exhibited  upon  examination  all  those  appearances  in  a 
much  higher  degree  than  most  of  those  which  had  died  of  the 
effects  of  the  poison;  and  that  some  of  the  latter  exhibited  scarcely 
a  trace  of  diseased  action  having  existed  in  any  of  the  viscera. 
Though  I  believe  it  to  be  very  common,  I  never  saw  any  thing 
which  could  be  called  ulceration,  except  in  some  fowls,  and  I 
think  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  food  in  their  crops  had  some 
connexion  with  it. 

From  these  circumstances,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fatal  effects  of 
this  poison  are  to  be  attributed  to  its  entering  the  system  and 
forming  combinations  there,  converting  portions  of  that  organism, 
which  before  was  adapted  for  carrying  on  vital  functions,  into 
compounds  possessing  no  vitality,  changing  the  constituents  of  the 
animal  economy  into  forms  of  matter  which  have  no  place  in  Uving 
systems,  as  the  neutralization  of  the  acid  or  oxidation  of  the 
plates  in  a  galvanic  battery  would  render  these  unfit  to  perform 
their  functions  in  that  system,  cause  the  cessation  of  action,  and 
consequent  death»  if  I  may  be  allowed  such  a  term,  of  the  ap- 
paratus.'*' 

*  I  do  not  mean,  by  this  comparison,  to  infer  that  the  vital  force  is  iden- 
tical with  the  galvanic  force.  No ;  the  laws  which  govern  these  forces  ap- 
pear distinct,  and  their  phenomena,  which  is  all  we  know  about  either  of 
them,  also  appear  to  be  distinct  No  series  or  arrangement  of  plates  has  ever 
produced  all  the  phenomena  of  life.  If,  then,  these  forces  differ  in  their  pheno- 
mena, they  differ  in  all  that  is  substantial ;  for,  the  phenomena  being  ab- 
stracted, nothing  remains  but  the  force  in  a  state  of  rest,  inappreciable  to  our 
senses ;  or  the  hypothetical  fluid — the  fluid,  the  existence  of  which  conve- 
nience and  the  imperfect  development  of  human  understanding  has  induced 
philosophers  to  assume  merely  by  hypothesis.  Indeed,  it  will  always  be  most 
convenient  to  distinguish  these  forces  by  different  names ;  and  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  quite  unphilosophical  to  assume  their  identity. 
They  have,  however,  this  conunon  rtsemblance,  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  they 
each  can  supply  the  place  of  the  other,  and  they  each  depend  upon  a  certain 
arrangement  or  system  of  matter,  apart  from  which  they  have  no  perceptible 
existence,  and  which,  when  materially  disturbed,  their  phenomena  cease  to 
appear.  Thus  it  is,  that  when  a  foreign  subs^mce  enters  the  animal  body, 
combining  with  any  important  organ,  poisoning,  or  death  of  the  whole  system, 
is  the  result 
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The  local  action  of  arsenic,  or  its  effects  upon  tlie  coats  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  may  be  imagined  to  arise  frequently  from 
the  attempts  of  the  system  to  throw  off  the  poison  through  the 
medium  of  the  mucous  membranes — a  view  of  the  question  which 
is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  the  diseased  condition  of  these  vis- 
cera is,  in  many  cases,  even  greater  when  the  poison  has  been 
applied  to  an  external  wound,  or  introduced  under  the  skin ;  in 
which  cases  there  could  be  no  action  on  the  mucous  membranes 
but  what  arose  from  some  such  elimination  of  the  noxious  body, 
or  from  excessive  secretion  of  a  morbid  and  irritating  nature,  in 
the  attempts  made  to  expel  the  poison. 

Barium, — In  their  action  on  the  animal  system,  the  salts  of  this 
metal  are  analogous  to  arsenious  acid ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the 
latter,  though  an  acid,  resembles  in  its  action  on  the  tissues  cer- 
tain metallic  bases  of  which  bar3rta  is  one,  copper,  lead,  &c.,  being 
the  others.  They  combine  in  the  ratio  of  their  equivalent  num- 
bers with  the  organic  molecules,  causiug  disorganization  propor- 
tionate to  the  peculiar  energy  with  which  each  is  characterized  in 
its  affinity,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  new  tissues,  which 
are  incapable  of  life  and  growth,  and  which,  though  still  entitled  ^ 

to  the  name  of  organic,  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  organised, 
or  admitting  of  the  passage  through  them  of  the  circulating  fluids. 
This  tissue  no  longer  arranges  itself  into  an  elaborating  apparatus. 
It  becomes  a  mere  chemical  compound,  not  an  organ  ;  but,  as  with 
every  description  of  poison,  it  is  to  their  action  on  the  fluids  that 
we  must  look  for  the  most  fatal  consequences  of  these  metals ;  be- 
coming infiltrated  into  the  blood,  by  which  vehicle  they  exercise 
their  most  fearful  ravages,  and  in  such  cases  they  cause  the 
greatest  functional  disturbance,  acting  in  the  most  minute  quan- 
tities, and  within  the  shortest  space  of  time.  The  compounds  of 
this  metal  (barium)  have  been  employed  in  veterinary  medicine.  « 

In  some  recent  numbers  of  The  Veterinarian  are  records,  by  Mr. 
William  Percivall,  of  cases  of  glanders  in  the  horse  having  been 
treated — some  successfully — by  the  chloride  of  barium.  In  medi- 
cine, the  salts  of  this  metal  have  been  employed  as  tonics,  chiefly 
in  scrofulous  diseases.  On  account,  however,  of  their  virulently 
poisonous  properties,  they  require  to  be  administered  with  extreme 
caution.  Being  much  more  soluble,  they  are  poisonous  in  smaller 
doses  than  arsenic.  Some  of  the  horses  treated  by  Mr.  Percivall  died 
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from  their  effects,  one  very  suddenly ;  shewing,  as  that  gentleman 
observes,  in  what  an  unexpected  manner  death  occasionaUy  hap> 
pens  during  the  exhibition  of  this  poisonous  mineral. 

The  carbonate,  which  is  quite  soluble  in  the  acid  of  the  sto- 
mach, is  the  most  poisonous  of  all  the  salts  of  barium,  from  the 
smaHer  equivalent  number  of  its  acid, — a  circumstance  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  practitioner.  Thus,  if  we  com- 
pare it  with  the  nitrate,  the  difforence  in  amount  of  metal  is  very 
considerable,  100  g^.  of  the  carbonate  being  (in  round  numbers) 
equal  to  as  much  as  181  grs.  of  that  salt. 

When  poisoning  has  been  caused  by  the  exhibition  of  a  metallic 
compound,  should  the  prepared  hquid,  after  having  been  acidu- 
lated, give  no  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (which  test 
should  always  be  applied  first)  the  probability  will  be  that  barium 
is  in  the  solution.  If,  then,  a  precipitate  be  obtained  by  the  addi- 
tion of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which  does  not  re-dissolve  on  the 
addition  of  a  free  acid,  it  is  certain,  if  a  metallic  body  be  present 
at  all,  that  it  is  barium.  The  metal  strontium  would  anawei^  to  the 
same  tests ;  but  it  is  not  poisonous.  The  experimenter  should  sa- 
tisfy himself,  however,  by  completing  the  analysis,  and  having  re- 
course to  the  usual  tests  for  discriminating  between  these  two  metals. 

Copper, — ^The  therapeutical  effects  of  the  salts  of  this  metal  are 
referred  to  their  action  as  tonics,  giving  power  and  vigour  to  the 
body  when  it  is  debilitated  and  relaxed,  and  this,  together  with 
their  indirect  action  as  antispasmodics,  allaying  irregular  muscular 
contractions,  and  their  astringent  and  styptic  operations,  is  the 
extent  to  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  their  medicinal  effects  on  the 
animal  system  have  been  traced.  But  we  must  not  stop  here. 
From  the  recent  researches  of  Messrs.  Danger  and  flandin,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  exhibition  of  the  salts  of  copper  is  attended  by  a  co- 
pious bronchial  flux.  "  This  symptom  (they  say)  is  not  constant, 
which  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  it  has  not  been  remarked ;  but  it 
is  easily  produced  by  placing  the  animal  in  the  sun  or  near  a 
fire.  It  lasts  for  some  time,  and  in  some  instances  appears  in  the 
intermittent  form."  And  these  chemists,  it  would  appear,  have 
discovered  that  in  this  liquid — ^this  bronchial  flux — the  greater 
proportion  of  the  copper  which  has  entered  the  system  is  to  be 
found,  and  that  "  a  few  drops  alone  are  sufficient  to  prove  its 
existence." 

VOL.    I.  3d 
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The  conclusions  I  would  draw  from  this  fact  are,  that  the  salts 
of  copper  have  a  specific  action  on  certain  diseases,  and  that  their 
effects  are  not  limited  to  tonic  and  antispasmodic  powers,  or  to 
their  astringent  or  styptic  operation.  Thus,  in  that  fatal  disease 
of  young  cattle  which  is  characterised  by  the  existence  of  immense 
quantities  of  worms  in  the  bronchial  passages,  the  removal  of 
which  is  so  difficult,  and  at  the  same  time  so  essential  to  the  safety 
and  recovery  of  the  animal,  they  would  probably  prove  an  efficacious 
remedy,  by  causing  an  increased  action  of  the  exhalents  of  the 
bronchi,  and  poisoning  the  secretions  of  the  membrane  to  which 
these  parasites  are  attached,  and  upon  which  they  feed.  Whether 
this  phenomenon  may  or  may  not  extend  to  that  portion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages  lining  the  nostrils,  is  matter 
for  experiment ;  but  certainly  the  disease  called  nasal  gleet  in  the 
horse  is  often  successfully  treated  with  sulphate  of  copper. 

Sulphate  of  copper  has  likewise  received  the  credit  of  having 
effected  the  cure  of  glanders  ;  but  to  what  extent  it  has  been  as- 
sisted by  nature,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  nor  would  I  consider  it  a 
settled  point,  as  to  what  degree  of  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
correctness  of  his  diagnosis  whose  reputation  stands  highest  in 
the  cure  of  this  intractable  disease.  If,  however,  the  salts  of  copper 
have  effected  cures,  I  imagine  it  cannot  be  referred  to  their  tonic 
influence ;  for  there  are  plenty  of  medicines  besides  sulphate  of 
copper  that  produce  tonic  effects  on  the  system  that  will  not  cure 
glanders.  How,  then,  does  this  agent  effect  a  cure  ?  Certainly 
by  its  specific  therapeutical  action,  that  specific  therapeutical  action 
having  a  relation  to  its  physiological  action. 

Lead, — From  the  researches  of  these  chemists  on  the  effects  of 
this  metal  on  the  animal  system,  it  appears  that  in  cases  of  acute 
poisoning,  one  symptom  they  observed  in  dogs  was  vomiting  of  a 
white  frothy  liquid,  containing  carbonate  of  lead,  which  was 
formed  chiefly  in  the  mouth  by  the  subacetate — ^the  salt  they  em- 
ployed— ^being  brought  in  contact  with  the  carbonic  acid  gas  ex- 
pulsed  from  the  lungs.  This  is  the  only  characteristic  symptom 
in  cases  of  this  kind ;  and  when  once  seen,  "  wiU  enable  the  phy- 
sician (they  say)  to  guess  pretty  exactly  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
poison."  I  would,  however,  recommend,  that  upon  no  occasion 
should  the  analysis  of  this  liquid  be  omitted,  as,  instead  of  lead, 
it  might  contain  barytes,  the  carbonate  of  which,  under  such  cir- 
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cumgtances,  would  be  precipitated  quite  as  readily  as  the  carbo- 
nate of  lead.  But,  as  they  farther  observe,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  aliments  contained  in  the  stomach  may  produce 
changes  in  its  colour,  and  that  it  may  be  black,  when  from 
disease  or  other  causes  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  generated  in  the 
stomach. 

When  the  poisoning  has  been  produced  graduaUy,  the  tongue 
and  interior  of  the  mouth,  with  the  teeth,  become  blaok  from  the 
presence  of  the  sulphuret  of  lead.  These  are  singular  phenomena, 
and  when  taken  with  the  other  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  this 
metal,  there  cannot  be  much  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis. 

It  is  stated  by  Messrs.  Danger  and  Flandin  that  "  M.  Roard, 
director  of  the  manufactory  of  Ceruse,  at  Chchy,  near  Paris,  in- 
formed us  (them)  that  when  the  workmen,  after  their  daily  la- 
bour, took  care,  by  his  advice,  to  cleanse  their  hands  with  a 
brush  and  some  soap,  they  were  never  affected  with  the  pain- 
ful colics  which  persisted  sometimes  a  considerable  length  of 
time  with  their  comrades  who  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  warnings, 
and  neglected  taking  the  necessary  precautions."  And  they  very 
reasonably  consider  this  a  "  probability,  if  not  a  proof,"  of  the 
absorption  of  this  poison  by  the  skin.  This,  I  would  observe, 
proves  likewise  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  that  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  acts  as  an  antidote  to  poisoning  by  lead,  even  after  that  sub- 
stance has  entered  the  circulation,  by  causing  the  decomposition  of 
the  compounds  which  that  substance  forms  with  the  constituents 
of  the  animal  system ;  for  it  has  now  been  ascertained,  and  is  ge- 
neraUy  known,  that  the  disease  called  painters'  colic,  to  which  the 
workmen  in  the  manufiactories  of  white  lead  are  liable,  is  prevented 
by  their  taking  the  sulphuric  acid-lemonade  (a  solution  of  sugar 
acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid.) 

LocaUzation  of  Poisons. — In  the  Memoirs  lately  brought  before 
the  French  Scientific  Societies  by  Messrs.  Danger  and  Flandin, 
these  chemists  and  physiologists  have  exhibited  results  which  shew 
that,  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  metallic  compounds,  the  various 
metals  are  not  met  with  in  equal  quanties  in  the  scune  organs;  that 
some  are  not  met  with  at  all  in  the  organs  in  which  others  are 
found ;  and  that  they  are  not  carried,  as  has  been  supposed,  to  all 
parts  of  the  system,  but  have  a  power  of  fixii^g  upon  particular 
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organs  as  their  destinatioii,  or  a  peculiar  Busceptibility  to  be  at- 
tracted by  such.  Thas,  copper  must  be  looked  for  in  the  liver,  in 
which  organ  (a  very  singular  fact)  the  whole  of  the  poison  ab« 
sorbed»  except  what  may  have  already  been  eliminated,  is  to  be 
found.  Lead  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  liver, 
kidneys,  spleen  and  lungs ;  not  in  the  heart,  brain,  bones,  muscle, 
nor  in  the  blood.  Antimony  is  found  in  several  of  the  viscera ; 
arsenic  in  almost  all.  Farther ;  while  antimony  "  is  eliminated 
from  the  economy  in  the  urine  with  great  rapidity,"  copper, 
"  after  having  been  absorbed,  is  thrown  off,  not  by  the  kidneys, 
but  by  the  pulmonary  and  digestive  mucous  membranes.  Lead,' 
though  not  rejected  with  equal  rapidity  as  antimony,  is  eliminated 
from  the  system  by  urine,  rather  than  by  the  insensible  transpira- 
tion." 

I  regret  I  cannot  go  minutely  into  this  subject,  for  I  have  not 
seen  the  papers  on  that  part  of  it  which  refers  to  arsenic  and 
antimony.  I  have  just  alluded  to  it,  however,  in  this  miscellane- 
ous essay,  on  account  of  its  being  a  subject  of  great  interest,  and 
new. 

To  resume :  Should  this  discovery  of  the  localization  of  poisons 
be  confirmed,  it  will  tend  materially  to  fieunlitate  and  abridge  the 
labours  and  researches  of  the  chemist  and  physiologist  in  cases  of 
poisoning.  The  whole  body  need  not  be  analysed,  but  those  or- 
gans or  parts  only  which,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  ought  to 
contain  the  poison .  The  mixing  of  a  part  which  contains  the  poison 
with  parts  which  contain  none,  or  even  a  small  quantity,  renders 
the  discovery  of  it  less  sure ;  for  it  is  easier  to  detect  the  poison 
in  a  small  than  in  a  large  quantity  of  organic  matter.  Thus, 
should  the  poisoning  agent  be  copper,  he  has  to  search  for  it  only 
in  the  liver,  and,  according  to  the  authorities  abovementioned,  it 
is  there  so  abundant  that  "  1*764  oz.  to  2*117  oz.  of  that  organ 
is  sufficient  to  furnish  positive  proofs"  of  its  existence.  In  a  soluble 
form  it  cannot  be  separated  by  cold  water  from  the  parenchyma 
of  this  viscus ;  but  ere  it  can  be  dissolved  the  parts  require  to 
be  submitted  to  long  and  rapid  ebullition.  Hence,  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning by  copper,  the  dead  body  might  remain  for  a  long  time 
under  water,  and  yet  the  chemist  would  discover  the  metal  in  the 
liver.     Simple  washing  with  cold  water,  however,  wiJl  remove  the 
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small  quantities  which  have  been  imbibed  by  the  capillaries,  or  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  but  which  are 
not  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination  with  the  tissues. 

Poisons  have  been  known  to  be  introduced  into  the  bodies  of 
men  and  of  animals  after  death.  In  such  cases  the  poison  either 
remains  on  the  spot  where  it  was  deposited,  or  it  is  imbided  and 
carried  g^radaally  and  indifferently  into  all  the  organs.  The  fiact 
of  the  localization  of  poisons  would  remove  all  difficulties  in  such 
cases.  The  circumstance  of  its  being  met  with  in  parts  where,  in 
cases  of  poisoning  the  living  body,  it  is  never  found,  would  be 
enough  to  shew,  if  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  uniformity  of 
Nature's  laws,  that  the  individual  had  not  been  poisoned. 

The  experiments  of  Messrs.  Danger  and  Flandin  on  the  viscera 
of  children  and  adult  men  and  women,  on  the  blood,  and  on  the 
lower  animals,  have  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  copper, 
arsenic,  lead,  or  any  unknown  metal,  exist  in  the  body  in  its  nor- 
mal state ;  so  that  they  are  at  variance  with  the  opinions  in  the 

* 

last  edition  of  M.  Devergie's  "  Treatise  on  Legal  Medicine,"  which, 
I  believe,  contains  tables  shewing  the  proportions  of  lead  and  cop- 
per in  the  human  body.  If  this  position  be  a  true  one,  it  will  have 
the  advantage  of  depriving  criminals  of  the  plea  of  the  presence  of 
these  metals  in  the  normal  state  of  the  system.  For  although  there 
be  a  difference  between  what  has  been  laid  down  as  the  normal 
quantity  and  that  found  in  cases  of  poisoning  sufficient  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  error  if  the  analyses  have  been  properly  con- 
ducted, yet  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  which  in  all  matters  of  doubt 
tends  to  allow  the  benefit  to  the  prisoner,  is  often,  by  the  eloquence 
and  ability  of  counsel,  forced  in  that  direction  far  beyond  its  legi- 
timate boundaries. 

It  appears  to  me  highly  probable  that  their  views  in  this  respect 
will  be  confirmed  by  other  physiologists.  It  is  true,  the  opinions 
of  Messrs.  Devergie  and  Hervey,  "  that  copper,  lead,  and  proba- 
bly another  metal  form  constituent  parts  of  all  the  organs  in  man 
and  animals,"  were  supported  by  Professor  Orfila ;  but  some  of  the 
experiments  made  by  him,  and  the  conclusions  deduced  from  others 
on  this  subject,  are  not,  I  conceive,  of  so  satisfactory  a  nature  as 
those  of  Messrs.  Danger  and  Flandin*  Several  chemists  have 
doubtc^d  the  correctness  of  Messrs.  Devergie  and  Hervey's  disco- 
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very ;  and  M.  Chevreal,  it  appears,  now  claims  the  priority  of  the 
assertion,  that  copper  does  not  exist  in  the  human  body. 

In  one  experiment  Messrs.  Danger  and  Flandin  "  mixed  with 
the  food  of  a  strong  healthy  dog  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphate 
and  acetate  of  copper,  gradually  increasing  the  dose  until  the  ani- 
mal was  enabled  to  take  gr.  ii  daily  without  appearing  incommoded. 
During  the  273  days  that  the  experiment  lasted,  5viss  of  the  poison 
was  administered — enough  to  destroy  fifty  dogs  of  the  same  size. 
The  most  scrupulous  investigation  of  the  urine  during  life,  and  of 
the  whole  body  (viscera,  muscles,  and  bones)  after  death,  did  not 
furnish  the  least  particle  of  copper.  It  is  necessary  to  state,  that 
for  two  days  previous  ,to  the  dog  being  kiUed  the  copper  had  not 
been  given,  and  that  before  operating  on  the  intestinal  canal  the 
parts  were  carefully  washed.  At  first  the  animal  grew  thinner,  but 
he  soon  appeared  to  get  accustomed  to  the  poison,  and  then  not  only 
recovered  his  former  health  and  spirits,  but  even  grew  fatter." 

The  discovery  of  the  localization  of  poisons,  and  the  dififerent 
means  which  Nature  takes  to  expel  them  from  the  system,  will  lead 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  best  modes  of  treatment  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning, and  of  promoting  the  elimination  of  those  substances  with 
which  the  animal  body  may  from  various  causes  become  charged. 

Analyses, — ^The  presence  of  organic  matter  having  the  efiect 
frequently  of  altering  the  action  of  tests  on  inorganic  bodies,  vari- 
ous means  have  been  adopted,  and  processes  described,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  accurate  results  under  such  circumstances. 

According  to  these  chemists,  whom  I  have  so  frequently  named, 
the  most  efiieacious  is,  to  carbonize,  by  adding  to  the  matter  to  be 
examined,  "  one- third  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid ;  expose  the 
residue  (after  evaporation)  to  a  red  heat;  reduce  to  a  fine  powder; 
then  (if  the  metal  be  copper)  moisten  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  boil 
until  nearly  dry :  finally,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  dis- 
solve the  salt  of  copper."  On  this  liquid  they  tried  their  tests,  and 
they  state  that  they  discovered  one  hundred  thousandth  part  of  the 
metal.  If  the  metal  be  lead,  hydrochloric  acid  should  be  employed 
for  efiecting  solution,  and  aqua  regia  if  it  be  tin,  gold,  &c.  When 
several  metals  are  mixed  together,  they  must,  of  course,  be  separa- 
rated  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  chemical  analysis,  and  then  the 
characteristic  phenomena,  by  which  each  is  most  strikingly  distin- 
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g^ished  from  eveiy  other  substance,  may  be  exhibited  by  solution 
and  the  application  of  the  proper  tests. 

For  the  detection  of  arsenic  and  antimony  the  above  process  for 
the  fixed  metals  would  require  to  be  modified.  It  would  be  enough, 
after  evaporating  to  dryness,  simply  to  treat  the  residue  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  so  as  effectually  to  char  the  organic  mat- 
ter ;  a  clear  and  transparent  liquid  would  then  be  obtained,  upon 
which  the  usual  re-agents  would  give  satisfactory  results.  In  case 
Marsh's  apparatus  should  be  employed,  there  is  a  modification  of 
it  recommended  by  our  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  Mr.  Morton,  where- 
by he  obtains  nascent  hydrogen  from  the  decomposition  of  water 
by  introducing  into  the  metallic  solution  the  poles  of  a  galvanic 
battery.  By  this  beautiful  improvement  the  introduction  of  zinc, 
and  consequent  contamination  of  the  liquid  under  investigation,  is 
avoided. 


Mr,  Morton, — I  have  with  much  gratification  read  this  E^say 
by  Mr.  Robb :  it  is  fiill  of  interest,  and  replete  with  instruction. 
Fully  do  I  agree  with  the  author  in  his  assertion  that  arsenic  does 
not  always,  by  its  local  action  merely,  cause  death.  Poisons,  as  a 
class,  have  a  twofold  influence;  namely,  local  and  remote:  but  that 
loss  of  substance  or  erosion  does  not  generally  ensue  upon  the  ex- 
hibition of  arsenious  acid  as  a  poison,  is  a  statement  with  which 
I  confess  I  do  not  so  readily  concur. 

Mr,  Robb, — I  certainly  never  observed  any  solution  of  conti- 
nuity of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Mr.  Morton. — In  every  case  I  have  examined,  corrosive  action 
has  been  visible.  Here,  then,  we  differ ;  but  we  agree  in  con- 
sidering that  this  is  very  often  altogether  an  insufficient  cause  of 
death. 

The  localization  of  poisons  I  consider  a  subject  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest ;  and  this  remark  may  be  extended  to  medicines 
generally  ;  for  were  we  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  tissue  or  or- 
gan on  which  each  agent  is  capable  of  acting,  we  have  at  once  a 
key  to  unlock  aU  the  mysteries  of  therapeutics.  There  is  another 
circumstance  which  may  not  be  altogether  foreign  to  this  subject, 
namely,  the  specific  action  of  medicinal  substances.  Did  we  rightly 
know — had  we  ocular  proof  of — ^the  desired  effects  having  been 
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brought  about,  we  should  then  be  able  so  to  apportion  our  dose  as 
to  combat  disease  moreefiectnally*  and  also  with  the  least  eKpense 
to  the  animal  economy.  With  the  peculiar  effects  of  some  few 
medicinal  substances  we  are  eonvenuoit.  Hius,  we  know  that 
mercury  in  all  its  foms  will  produoe  salivation ;  that  digitalis,  un- 
der certain  conditions  of  the  system,  will  caase  on  intermittency 
of  the  pulse ;  and  belladonna  a  dilatation  of  the  pupillary  ofexaxtg 
of  the  eye ;  and  whenever  we  see  these  results  brought  about,  we 
are  warned  either  to  withhold  our  agent  for  a  time,  cor  to  give  it 
in  smaller  doses  or  at  longer  intervals,  as  may  be,  this  depending  on 
the  disease  we  are  desirous  of  overcoming.  These,  then,  become 
criteria  by  which  we  are  to  be  guided;  and  could  we  go  tiirough 
the  whole  of  the  materia  medica  in  the  same  way,  doubtless  it 
would  be  advantageous. 

As  I  have  adverted  to  the  action  of  the  compounds  of  mercury, 
I  would  observe  that,  from  some  experiments  lately  instituted  by 
Dr.  Osterten,  he  found  that  this  metal,  in  common  with  many 
others,  accumulates  in  the  liver  principally,  although  it  is  m^ 
with  in  the  blood  and  other  organs.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  a  matter 
of  much  wonderment  that,  in  the  liver,  these  agents  should  be  so 
frequently  found,  when  we  reflect  that  the  absorbents  empty  them* 
selves  into  the  venous  system,  and  venous  blood,  in  very  consider- 
able quantities,  passes  through  this  large  excretory  gland.  The 
salts  of  copper  may  likewise  be  detected  in  the  liver,  although 
large  quantities  are  expelled  with  the  excrements.  In  like  manner 
arsenic  is  found  there ;  and  in  all  analyses  of  poisoning  by  this 
mineral  Orfila  directs  the  liver  to  be  incinerated  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  it,  and  then  the  ordinary  tests  or  re-agents  to  be 
employed. 

To  return  :  We  know  that  the  influence  of  the  alkaloid  strychnia 
is  on  the  spinal  cord.  When  a  few  doses  of  this  powerful  agent 
have  been  administered,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  aggravated :  an  extreme  sensitiveness  is  evinced  on 
pressure  being  applied  along  the  spine,  and  sometimes  tetanic 
spasms  will  be  present.  We  may  now  be  sure  that  the  maximum 
dose  of  the  agent  has  been  attained,  and  by  judiciously  apportion* 
ing  the  quantity,  relief,  if  not  cure,  may  be  anticipated. 

The  peculiar  action  of  the  compounds  of  iodine  and  of  hydro- 
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cyanic  acid  on  the  animal  economy  is  too  well  known  to  require 
any  comment.  I  repeat,  that  our  acquaintance  with  the  specific 
influence  of  medicinal  substances  is  a  desideratum. 

I  beliere  it  is  possible  that  the  effect  of  every  medicine  might, 
by  observation  patiently  pursued  and  carefully  noted  down,  at 
length  be  accurately  known.  Great,  indeed,  would  be  the  benefit 
conferred  on  veterinary  science  by  that  person  who  shall  be  the  first 
to  carry  out  these  views.  The  field  is  as  yet  unoccupied,  for  a  few 
scattered  fieusts  alone  we  are  at  present  conversant  with ;  the  honour, 
therefore,  would  be  all  his  own.  Still,  it  would  be  necessary  not 
only  to  note  the  potency  of  certain  agents  on  the  healthy  system, 
but  most  particularly  during  the  existence  of  disease,  since  this 
often  modifies  the  action  of  medicines,  and  sometimes  determines 
it.  Further,  it  is  weU  known  that  certain  medicines  have  a  tend- 
ency to  accumulate  in  or  to  derange  certain  parts  or  organs  of 
the  frame  to  the  exclusion,  as  it  were,  of  others.  A  precise  know- 
ledge of  this  would  materially  guide  the  practitioner  in  his  selec- 
tion of  therapeutic  agents,  and  could  not  but  greatly  modify  the 
terminationB  of  disease.  Nor  are  the  means  of  observation  so 
rare  as  to  present  an  obstacle  to  research.  As  certain  painters  be- 
come attached  to  particular  tints,  and  all  men  are  observed  in  their 
speech  to  exhibit  a  partiality  for  particular  words,  so  most  medi- 
cal men  have  a  confidence  in  particular  medicines,  which  they 
employ  often  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  Thus,  when  an 
animal  died  that  had  been  treated  actively  with  some  particular 
medicine,  you  would  have  a  proper  object  on  which  to  commence 
your  observations,  which,  it  is  probable,  you  might  be  able  in  another 
case  to  confirm.  By  such  means  every  fatal  case  would  be  made 
an  actual  experiment,  and  the  result  be  of  twofold  importance, 
viewed  both  therapeutically  and  pathologically. 

Mr.  Robb  has  referred  to  many  valuable  experiments,  by  MM. 
Danger  and  Flandin,  on  the  mineral  poisons.  The  same  physiolo- 
gists, while  ascertaining  the  effects  of  arsenious  acid  on  sheep, 
found  that  the  quantity  of  this  substance  progressively  increased 
in  the  urine  until  the  animal  either  died  or  the  whole  of  the  agent 
was  eliminated  from  the  system  by  the  kidneys.  On  this  fact  M. 
Rognetta  has  advanced  the  theory,  that  this  acid  is  comparatively 
harmless  to  ruminating  animals,  when  given  either  in  a  solid  form 
VOL.   I.  3  b 
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or  that  of  powder,  from  its  bemg  inTohred  in  a  large  4^^^^^^^  ^^ 
dry  food,  its  sdution  and  consequent  absorption  being  thereby 
prevented. 

Some  of  yoQ  may  remember  an  experiment  instituted  by  Mr. 
Simonds  with  this  agent  on  the  cow.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Pro^ 
ceedings  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association  fir  1840-41. 

Both  in  the  urine  and  the  pleural  secretion  has  this  acid  been 
detected  by  the  French  experimenters.  On  this  account  its  use 
has  been  advocated  in  pleuritis  in  cattle  and  sheep,  combining  it 
with  common  salt,  which  in  some  way  appears  to  check  its  poison- 
ous tendency.  There  is  a  circumstance  I  would  mention  here : — 
I  have,  while  experimenting,  found  common  salt  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  arsenious  acid  when  the  fluids  containing  it  were 
decomposed  by  the  aid  of  galvanism. 

In  one  of  MM.  Danger  and  Flan<tin'B  experiments,  twenty  sheep, 
affected  with  chronic  pleuritis,  had  an  ounce  of  arsenious  acid  each 
given  to  them,  and  only  two  out  of  the  number  died, — ^the  remain- 
der got  well  in  a  week;  hence,  they  have  not  hesitated  to  advocate 
the  employment  of  that  agent  in  this  disease. 

I  do  hope  that  the  introduction  of  this  paper  wiU  stimulate 
those  present  to  investigate  for  themselves,  It  at  all  times  aflbrds 
me  pleasure  when  I  am  able  to  assist  my  professional  brethren  in 
their  duties ;  but  I  cannot  say  it  is  gratifying  to  my  feelings,  when 
my  former  pupils  solicit  my  aid  from  a  seeming  disinclination  for 
a  study  in  which  they  are,  or  should  be,  as  proficient  as  he  who 
was  once  their  teacher.  I  beUeve  the  time  is  come  when  the  vete- 
rinary surgeon  should  carry  on  his  own  analyses ;  when  he  should 
appropriate  to  himself  the  credit  of  demonstrating  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  poison  in  the  animal  system.  To  need  help  in 
such  a  process  is  to  acknowledge  a  deficiency  which,  I  fear,  not 
only  injures  the  local  reputation  of  the  individual,  but  likewise 
tends  unjustly  to  impress  the  public  generally  with  a  low  estimate 
of  the  scientific  attainments  of  the  veterinary  profession  as  a  body. 
The  process  requires  some  care ;  but  it  is  neither  so  nice  nor  so 
complex,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  that  all  may  undertake  and 
accomplish  it ;  and  I  therefore  trust  that,  for  the  future,  none  will 
avoid  it.  The  labour  of  the  investigation  must  be  considerably  les- 
sened by  a  consideration  of  the  localization  of  poisons,  to  which  I 
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have  already  adverted.  Certain  organs  vnll,  therefore,  require  to 
be  particularly  examined,  and  among  these  especially  the  liver 
and  the  bladder,  or,  rather,  the  contents  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Robo  has  favourably  noticed  my  mode  of  detecting  arseni- 
ous  acid ;  but  he  has  not  referred  to  the  two  forcible  objections 
against  the  employment  of  Marsh's  test ;  namely,  that  both  zinc 
and  sulphuric  add,  when  commercial,  often  contain  arsenic,  and 
sometimes  they  are  only  with  extreme  d^&cuky  procured  in  a  state 
of  purity.  The  history  of  the  circumstance  which  led  to  my  employ- 
ment of  the  process  which  has  been  largely  c4)proved  of  by  scien- 
tific men  may  not  be  uninteresting.  It  so  happened  that,  when 
about  to  examine  the  contents  of  a  stomach  taken  from  a  horse 
supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  arsenic,  I  first  tested  the  hy- 
drogen which  was  being  very  abundantly  given  ofiFby  Marsh's  in- 
genious i^paratuB ;  and  the  result  was,  that  I  obtained  a  number  of 
metallic  films,  which  proved  to  be  arsenicum.  Conjecturing  the 
source,  as  none  of  the  suspected  solution  had  been  yet  introduced, 
I  sent  for  fresh  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  hoping  they  would  be  pure ; 
still  Marsh's  test  gave  proof  of  the  presence  of  arsenic.  Again  I 
changed  the  materials,  but  with  the  same  result.  I  now  felt  my- 
self in  a  difficulty,  when  it  struck  me  that  the  solution  might  be 
decomposed  by  other  means ;  and  hence  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
apply  a  process  by  which  the  result  is  placed  beyond  the  possibi- 
lity of  error. 

Mr.  Robb  has  stated,  that  my  process  obviates  the  necessity  of 
employii^  zinc.  It  Lb  true,  at  first  I  only  asserted  that  metal  was, 
by  my  plan,  no  longer  required ;  but  then  I  had  obtained  only  half 
the  dettred  end ;  for  sulphnric  acid  is  often  even  more  highly  con- 
taminated with  arsenic  than  zinc  is.  I  confess  that  I  have  found  no 
substance  conduct  electricity  so  well  as  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  but 
the  salts  of  potassa  are  sufficiently  good  conductors,  and  thus  I 
have  done  away  with  its  use,  and  therefore  no  objection  can  be 
advanced  with  regard  to  the  materials  employed^  galvanism  being 
my  decomposing  agent. 

Mr,  Jekyl  drew  attention  to  the  assertion  made  by  Liebig, 
that  lead  was  only  poisonous  in  the  form  of  carbonate ;  and  if  the 
formation  of  this  in  the  system  were  prevented,  or  if  its  decompo- 
sition within  the  system  were  efi^ected  by  the  administration  of 
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acetic  acid,  so  as  to  produce  the  acetate  of  lead,  no  fatal  conse* 
quences  would  ensue. 

Mr,  Morton  remarked,  that  the  same  fact  had  been  cuss^ed  by 
Professor  Thomson ;  and  in  proof  that  large  quantities  of  the  salts 
of  lead  might  be  administered  with  impunity,  he  stated  that  he 
had  given  to  the  horse  four  ounces  of  the  acetate,  and  one  pound 
of  the  diacetate  of  lead,  without  destroying  life  in  that  animal,  or 
producing  any  very  marked  action  beyond  that  of  a  sedative. 

Mr.  Rohh  observed,  that  some  toxicologists,  among  whom  was 
Raspail,  considered  the  acetate  as  the  most  poisonous  of  the  com- 
pounds of  lead,  and  inquired  of  Mr.  Jekyll  what  facts  had  induced 
Liebig  to  make  this  statement. 

Mr.  Jekyl  replied,  that  Liebig  had  dravm  his  conclusions  from 
experiments  made  upon  dogs. 

Mr.  Morton  said,  that  the  presence  of  the  phosphates  in  the 
stomach  of  the  dog  seemed  to  render  such  conclusions  doubtful,  as 
the  phosphate  of  lead,  which  would  be  then  formed,  was  a  com- 
paratively inert  compound. 

Mr,  Robb, — ^The  circumstance  that  the  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid 
of  commerce  both  frequently  contain  arsenic,  certainly  does,  as 
our  worthy  Secretary  observes,  give  rise  to  difficulties  in  the  em* 
ployment  of  Marsh's  apparatus;  and  these  difficulties  are,  pro- 
bably, not  the  less  experienced  by  the  great  majority  of  medical 
men,  who  are  but  indifferent  chemists.  I  have  frequently,  how- 
ever, found  both  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  in  which, 
no  arsenic  could  be  detected  by  Marsh's  apparatus;  and  even 
if  it  were  not  so,  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  provide  himself 
with  these  substances  in  a  state  of  sufficient  purity,  and  no  che- 
mist who  undertakes  such  investigations  should  be  without  them. 
Although,  therefore,  Mr.  Morton's  process,  even  in  so  far  merely 
as  it  gets  rid  of  the  abovenamed  difficulties,  is  a  very  beautiful 
process,  and  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  the  scientific  com- 
*munity,  yet  I  conceive  it  is  still  more  highly  to  be  recommended 
for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned  in  my  paper,  viz.  that  the  liquid 
under  investigation  no  longer  becomes  contaminated  by  zinc,  even 
in  a  state  of  purity,  which  is  necessarily  introduced  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Marsh's  apparatus,  but  which,  under  Mr.  Morton's 
plan,  is  altogether  dispensed  with.     It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
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say,  that  this  improvBmeDt,  which  admits  of  the  examination  for 
arsenic  without  adding  to  the  liquid  metals  which  themselves 
might  have  been  administered  as  the  poisonous  agent,  is  a  point  of 
great  importance  gained. 

Mr,  Ernes  noticed  the  unfitness  of  the  dog  for  experiments 
whence  any  deductions  of  real  value  to  the  veterinary  surgeon 
could  be  drawn.  Neither  one  class  of  animals  nor  isolated  facts 
were  sufficient  to  establish  truths  connected  with  this  important 
subject ;  but  a  series  of  experiments  are  called  for,  and  the  re- 
peated observance  of  effects  produced  on  all,  or  nearly  all,  animals 
could  alone  establish  the  definite  action  of  any  medicinal  sub- 
stance. 


FEBRUARY  11th,  1845. 
The  Frssidbnt  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Hall  gave  the  history  of  two  cases  of  fractured  pelvis  in 
the  horse,  the  result  of  the  animals  slipping  down  on  the  wood 
pavement.  A  similar  instance  was  related  by  Mr.  H.  Daws, 
who  also  exhibited  a  fracture  of  the  basilar  process  of  the  occi- 
pital bone  of  a  horse,  caused  by  the  animal's  rearing  up  and  falling 
backwards ;  and  two  fractured  pastern  bones,  one  recent,  the  other 
having  existed  for  some  little  time,  in  which  the  attempts  made  by 
Nature  to  effect  a  reunion  of  parts,  was  beautifully  shewn. 

An  Elaborate  Essay  by  Mr.  Jbkyl  was  then  read  "  On  thb  An- 
tidotes AND  Tests  por  thb  Poisons  to  Dohbsticatbd  Animals." 

[We  regret  that  want  of  space  precludes  the  introduction  of 
this  Essay,  and  also  some  others,  since  it  contains  much  valuable 
matter.  Its  consideration  occupied  this  and  the  following  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Jekyl  lucidly  demonstrated  the  manner  of  applying 
the  many  tests  for  the  different  poisons,  describing  the  chemical 
changes  that  take  place,  and  the  precautions  necessary  when  organic 
fluids  are  being  operated  upon.  We  may  recur  to  this  subject, 
and  give  some  extracts  from  the  thesis  to  shew  the  progress  that 
is  being  made  in  the  acquirement  of  scientific  principles  by  those 
who  are  about  to  become  practitioners  of  veterinary  medicine. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  think  that  the  subject  was  anticipated 
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by  the  "  Obsbrvations"  of  Mr.  Robb.  Sndtk,  however,  was  not 
the  case.  The  two  essays  constituted  an  admirable  whole,  Mr. 
Jekyl's,  being  an  addendum,  and  filling  up  an  important  biatoe 
which  otherwise  would  have  existed.] 


TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  1845. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Crabbb,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Casb  of  Ossifibo  Tumour  on  tbb  Plbxus  Choroidbs. 

By  Mr.  Cox. 

Mr,  Cox, — ^The  portion  of  a  tumour  upon  the  table  was  taken 
by  me  from  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain  of  a  horse  which  died 
in  my  infirmary.  The  animal  had  been  seen  frequently  to  turn 
round  and  round  when  at  grass,  and  when  put  to  work  was  as 
frequently  observed  to  reel.  Still  he  was  able  to  perform  his 
labour,  and  the  less  attention  was,  perhaps,  paid  to  these  symptoms 
as  the  appetite  remained  unimpaired.  One  evening,  however, 
when  returning  from  a  neighbouring  coalpit,  the  symptoms  sud- 
denly became  more  aggravated,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the 
owner  sent  the  horse  to  my  infirmary  for  treatment.  The  pecu- 
liarities that  presented  themselves  were,  pulse  accelerated,  and  to 
be  felt  only  at  the  heart.  Breathing  quick  and  laboured.  Visible 
mucous  membranes  of  a  purple  hue.  When  in  the  paddock  the 
animal  kept  turning  round  and  round,  and  when  the  head  was 
elevated,  he  fell ;  and  after  struggling  for  a  short  time  got  upon 
his  legs  again  with  difficulty.  He  was  almost  continually  yawn- 
ing, and  sometimes  the  respiration  was  so  mudi  impeded  as  to 
simulate  roaring.  The  sound  was  such  as  I  never  heard  before, 
and  so  loud  as  to  be  audible  at  a  considerable  distance.  Tlie  skin 
was  wet  with  perspiration. 

When  he  was  first  brought  in,  I  considered  him  to  be  in  a  dying 
state,  and  he  only  lived  till  the  following  morning.  I  was  absent 
from  home  when  death  took  place,  and  by  the  time  I  returned  the 
owner  had  employed  a  man  to  skin  the  horse,  which  was  not  only 
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accomplished,  but  the  brain  was  likewise  exposed.  Withio  the 
left  ventricle  was  found  a  substance  which  Mr.  Morton  has  cor- 
rectly pronounced  to  be  granular,  attached,  and  about  the  size  of 
a  pigeon's  egg.  No  other  part  of  the  frame  exhibited  any  signs 
of  disease  except  the  lungs,  which  were  shghtly  congested. 

Mr.  Morton. — ^Analogous  cases  to  that  which  Mr.  Cox  has 
fiftyoured  us  by  relating  are  recorded  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
AssoeiatioH.  Here  is  a  specimen,  taken  from  the  museum,  of  a  very 
large  tumour  involving  the  plexus  choroides,  and  in  the  same  col- 
lection is  another  and  similar  one.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  full  of 
interest,  and  although  they  possess  no  novelty,  yet,  as  establishing 
the  susceptibility  of  the  horse  to  a  particular  kind  of  cerebral  dis- 
order, are  deserving  of  record.  They  are  likewise  of  importance, 
as  illustrating  the  extent  to  which  such  a  form  of  disease  may  pro- 
ceed. Both  the  horses,  from  which  the  specimens  to  which  I  have 
alluded  were  taken,  died  phrenitic ;  but  we  cannot  for  an  instant 
suppose  that  the  development  of  the  tumour  was  simultaneous 
with  the  manifestation  of  the  symptoms.  There  is  more  reason 
to  think  that  the  deposit  resulted  from  long-continued  abnormal 
action,  and  to  regard  it  as  the  growth,  perhaps,  of  years ;  and,  being 
gradually  developed,  it  caused  little  derangement  till  some  excit- 
ing cause  co-operating  produced  those  symptoms  which  suddenly 
terminated  the  existence  of  the  ammal.  These  concretions  con- 
sist principally  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  with  animal  matter. 
Every  part  of  the  frame  is  subject  to  tumours  of  this  kind,  and, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  composition  of  the  brain,  there  is  certainly 
no  reason  why  this  organ  should  be  exempt  from  them. 


Two  Cabbs  ov  Supbrnuksrart  Tarsal  Bonbs. 

By  Mr.  Cox. 

Mr.  Cox. — As  every  thing  connected  with  the  horse  possesses 
interest  to  us,  perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for  directing  your  atten- 
Hon  to  a  circumstance  which  has  not,  I  believe,  been  previously 
noticed.  I  have  here  the  tarsal  bones  which  belonged  to  two 
horses,  and  in  each  is  found  an  extra  bone,  there  being  what,  for 
the  sake  of  description,  I  may  call  two  small  cnneiform  bones  in 
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both.  Neither  of  the  hocks  ehewed  any  symptom  of  disease  ex- 
ternally ;  and  in  one  of  them,  which  belonged  to  a  mare  I  treated 
for  shoulder  lameness*  the  cuboid  and  magnum  are  united,  so  that 
in  this  case  the  joint  really  possessed  the  usual  number  of  booes. 
As  illustrating  a  variety  in  conformation  where  none  has  been 
before  observed,  but  where,  from  my  having  met  with  two  speci- 
menii  without  searching  for  them,  I  cannot  deem  a  circumstanee 
of  only  occasional  difference  or  very  uncommon,  I  lay  these  speci- 
mens before  the  Association  for  their  inspection. 


On  ths  Managbmbnt  of  Huntbrs. 
By  Mr,  E.  Boddington. 

Thb  author  of  the  Essay,  after  dwelling  on  the  necessity  of  the 
educated  veterinary  surgeon  being  intimately  acquainted  with 
this  subject,  and  the  advantages  that  he  will  derive  from  it,  pro« 
ceeds  to  observe-— 

"  We  are  not  only  expected  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
various  diseases  to  which  the  animal  is  liable,  but  also  the  causes 
that  are  in  operation  to  produce  them.  That  many  of  them  are 
the  result  of  the  violent  exertions  of  the  field,  and  the  sudden 
changes  the  animal  has  to  undergo  to  prepare  him  for  those  exer- 
tions, I  feel  assured  no  one  will  be  bold  enough  to  deny.  I  shall 
now  endeavour,  as  plainly  and  distinctly  as  possible,  to  give  you 
my  views  upon  this  subject ;  and  I  hope,  imperfect  as  they  may 
be,  they  will  not  fiedl  to  elicit  from  those  of  you  who  are  more 
conversant  with  it  than  I  am,  not  a  little  information. 

« I  shall  consider  it  under  three  distinct  heads;  namely,  1st,  The 
preparation  or  conditioning  of  the  hunter  for  the  coming  season ; 
2dly,  The  treatment  during  the  season;  and,  ddly.  That  part 
which  afiects  the  country  veterinary  surgeon  more  particolaily — 
the  smnmering  or  throwing  out  of  condition. 

"  In  the  preparation  for  the  coming  season  I  consider  that  both 
town  and  coimtry  veterinary  surgeons  are  concerned.  It  is  no 
imoommon  thing  for  a  gentleman  to  take  a  horse  to  his  professional 
adviser,  and  to  say  that  he  wishes  to  have  him  prepared  for  the 
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hunting'  wesMm.  Under  sueh  ciyoamrtanees,  yoa  should  fitst  moke 
ft  few  inqnines  as  to  the  manner  he  has  been  kept  durm^  the 
eonnner :  neither  shouM  his  age  be  favgotfeen  by  yon^  Ukewke 
whether  he  may  have  ^been  in  liie  grass -fiekl,  hamngdnly  thai  ibod 
which  it  prodnoes,  or  an  the  bay  of  a  barn,  or  a  looae  boK»  there 
being  allowed  eom  witk  his  green  meat.  Upon  these^  and  other 
sindlir  inquiries,  of  eottrae,  will  depend  your  after<node  of  tiieait* 
ment.  It  will  be  right  also  to  examine  the  horse  as  to  soundness, 
so  that,  should  any  disease  exist  which  in  yoar  opinion  would  be 
likely  to  prove  detrimental  to  him  in  the  field,  you  can  inform 
yom*  employer  of  it.  Should  none  exist,  you  can  at  once  proceed 
with  your  treatment.  This,  perhaps,  will  generally  be  about  the  last 
week  in  June :  at  least,  in  my  opinion,  it  should  not  commence 
later  than  this.  And  whatever  may  have  been  the  mode  of  the 
animal's  living  previously,  the  change  you  are  about  to  produce 
upon  him  must  be  gradual.  The  state  of  the  feet  should  be  the 
first  thing  looked  to;  and  here  a  great  deal  of  care  wiU  be  requi- 
site. It  is  impossible  for  me  to  Lay  down  any  fixed  mle  as  to  the 
method  of  shoeing,  as  this  must,  of  coarse*  depend  upon  various 
circumstances.  Do  not  forget  to  well  examine  the  frog,  as  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  thmsh  may  exist:  if  so,  this,  of  course,  must  be 
attended  to.  The  stable  should  by  no  means  be  a  warm  one, 
neither  should  clothing  be  allowed  at  present ;  the  grooming,  too, 
should  simply  consist  of  the  employment  of  a  whisp.  The  change 
€i  diet  also  must  be  most  carefully  and  gradually  effected.  If  the 
grass  field  has  been  his  summer  abode,  and  its  produce  alone  his 
food,  his  diet  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  should  consist  of  a  mix- 
ture of  hay  and  grass,  or  green  dover,  as  may  be  most  convenient, 
with  smaU  quantities  of  bran  and  oats.  You  may  now  administer  a 
gentle  dose  of  some  cathartic  agent,  say  aloes  5iv,  previous  to  any 
farther  change,  which  will  consist  in  moving  him  to  a  warmer 
stable  or  a  loose  box  (the  latter  is  always  to  be  preferred),  allowing 
better  grooming  and  better  keep,  which  may  be  as  follows, — old 
hay  six  pounds,  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  of  old  oats,  with  ten  or 
twelve  pounds  of  bran  and  chaff  per  diem.  This  quantity  should 
be  given  at  three  or  four  feedings.  From  one  to  four  hours  walk- 
ing exercise  should  also  be  aUowed  every  morning  early ;  after 
which  he  must  be  well  g^roomed,  and  then  left  loose  if  in  a  box  t  if 
in  a  stall,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  head  be  let  down,  for 
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grooms  are  too  apt  to  keep  hoiBes  tied  to  the  rack,  to  prevent 
them  from  dirtying  their  qaarters,  and  consequently  to  save  them* 
selves  the  trouble  of  cleaning  them. 

Much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  exercise  being  given 
early  in  the  morning,  as  then  there  is  the  whole  of  the  day  for  the 
animal  to  rest ;  in  fact,  when  he  has  had  his  feed  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  his  head  should  be  loosed  and  the  door  locked  until  the  evening. 
This  plan  may  be  continued  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks ;  when, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  advisable  to  administer  a  second  dose  of  ca- 
thartic medicine,  say  aloes  5v,  combined  with  calomel  5} ;  ^^^ 
which  the  last  change  of  treatment  may  be  proceeded  with  as  fol- 
lows : — ^His  clothing  should  now  be  warmer  than  before,  and  the 
same  continued  throughout  the  season.  The  temperature  of  the 
stable  should  at  no  time  exceed  64^,  it  being  at  the  same  time  well 
ventilated.  The  food  may  be  increased  to  six  or  eight  pounds  of 
hay,  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  bruised  oats,  and  from  six  to 
eight  pounds  of  split  beans,  per  diem.  The  com  should  be  old 
and  dry ;  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  the  oats  be  Eng- 
lish, in  preference  to  either  Irish  or  Dutch :  the  former  (as  sent 
into  this  country)  are  generally  full  of  dirt  and  small  stones,  the 
latter  very  apt  to  be  heated  and  fiisty.  The  exercise  must  now 
be  more  active ;  and  a  short  canter  may  be  given  once  or  twice 
a  week,  with  the  usual  walking  exercise  every  morning,  and  this 
increased  gradually  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  approaching 
season.  If  it  be  found  necessary,  clipping  may  be  had  recourse  to, 
previous  to  his  having  what  is  termed  his  sweating  gallops  once  or 
twice  a  week,  as  may  be  thought  proper,  and  which  should  very  gra- 
dually increase  in  distance  and  decrease  in  time,  until  a  three  or  four- 
mile  canter  can  be  taken  without  distress ;  after  which  care  must 
be  exercised  that  he  be  made  perfectly  dry,  which  can  be  best 
done  by  using  first  what  is  termed  a  scraper :  the  legs  are  then  to 
be  well  washed,  rubbed  dry,  and  immediately  bandaged  with  flan- 
nel, which  should  remain  on  until  he  has  been  well  groomed  :  the 
bandages  must  then  be  taken  off  and  replaced  by  dean  dry  ones, 
which  should  continue  on  for  some  time. 

Should  the  horse  have  been  living  on  dry  food,  and  in  the  bay 
of  a  bam,  &c.,  during  the  summer,  of  course,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  exercise  so  much  caution  as  regards  change  of  diet,  tem- 
perature of  stable,  &c.,  as  in  the  former  case ;  and  you  may,  even 
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in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  perhaps,  advantageously  administer 
a  dose  of  cathartic  medicine ;  then  at  once  proceed  to  your  more 
active  treatment,  which  should  be  the  same  as  beforementioned, 
and  it  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words, — good  diet  regularly 
given — ^proper  exercise — s^ble  or  box  well  ventilated — ^not  too 
much  clothing — good  grooming — and  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
bowels. 

We  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  second  division  of  our 
subject ;  which  is,  the  treatment  during  the  season.  Upon  this 
but  little  will  be  said,  as  it  does  not  much  concern  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  the  horse  generally  remaining  in  the  owner's  hands  during 
this  time.  He  is  now  liable  to  many  accidents,  such  as  sprains — 
throwing  out  of  curbs — spavins — splents — being  staked,  &c.,  over 
which,  with  a  variety  of  such  like  maladies,  neither  the  owner  nor 
the  veterinary  surgeon  can  have  any  control ;  but,  when  they  do 
occur,  the  animal  must  be  treated  accordingly.  But,  during  this 
time  he  will  require  occasional  nursing,  more  particularly  after  a 
hard  day's  work,  and  I  would  recommend,  when  brought  in,  that 
about  two  or  three  quarts  of  tepid  gruel  be  given  instead  of  water, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  hay  whilst  he  is  being  groomed — which 
latter  should  not  be  too  long  about ;  and  his  legs  being  bandaged 
as  before  advised,  and  the  dirt  rubbed  off  him,  by  the  side  of 
his  com  a  warm  bran  mash  should  be  placed.  Neither  should  I  ob- 
ject to  a  tonic  ball  being  given,  containing  pulv.  gentian  et  zingib. 
Sil  5ij,  and  most  decidedly  I  should  allow  one  or  two  hours  walk- 
ing  exercise  the  next  morning.  Occasional  doses  of  cathartic  medi- 
cine during  the  season  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  hkewise  found  of 
service. 

We  now  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  third  and  last  portion 
of  our  subject ;  and  though  the  kist,  it  is  not  in  my  opinion  the 
ieast  in  importance.  It  is,  I  have  said,  this  division  which,  perhaps, 
most  especially  affects  the  country  veterinary  surgeon ;  and  this, 
because  it  is  seldom  that  the  town  practitioner  has  the  conveni- 
ences necessary  for  what  is  termed  the  summering  of  hunters.  A 
great  change  is  now  to  be  brought  about;  and  in  throwing  a  horse 
out  of  condition  as  much,  nay  more,  skill  and  caution  are  called  for 
than  in  preparing  him  for  that  which  he  is  now  about  to  lose.  The 
system  has  been  brought  into  a  highly  excitable  state,  not  only  by 
the  best  of  provender,  &c.,  but  also  by  the  sports  of  the  field,  in 
which  the  animal  has  daily  joined,  and  he  is  now  to  be  withdrawn 
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from  these  stimuli.  Having  deprived  him  gradueJly  of  his  clothing, 
warm  abode,  and  grooming,  he  should  be  put  either  into  a  loose 
box,  the  bay  of  a  bam,  or  a  shed,  having  a  yard  about  twelve 
feet  square  attached  to  it,  a  portion  of  tiie  bottom  of  which 
should  be  covered  with  clay  and  tan,  a^d  constantly  kept  moist  by 
means  of  cold  water.  Upon  this  part,  more  particularly,  should 
he  be  fed,  his  diet  consisting  of  hay  six  or  eight  pounds,  or,  if  con- 
venient, grass,  green  clover,  &c.,  with  about  eight  pounds  of  old 
oats  and  ten  pounds  of  bran  and  chaff  per  diem :  no  grooming 
should  be  allowed. 

I  consider  this  mode  of  summering  far  preferable  to  turning 
horses  out  in  a  large  grass  field,  where  their  feet  are  injured  by  the 
hardness  and  heat  of  the  soil,  the  Hies  are  continually  teazing  them, 
their  legs  are  battered  and  bruised  by  galloping  about,  and  they  are 
liable,  from  being  with  others,  to  accidents  of  various  kinds.  Besides 
which,  from  the  low  state  of  condition  they  are  allowed  there  to 
fall  into,  their  constitutions  are  ruined  by  the  sudden  change  they 
have  to  undergo  in  the  preparation  for  the  coming  season ;  and 
this,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  reason  why  so  many  hunters  are 
worn  out  after  only  a  few  seasons'  work ;  whereas,  had  they  been 
kept  on  dry  food  and  in  doors,  they  would  have  been  enabled  to 
undergo,  without  any  constitutional  derangement,  any  change  that 
might  have  been  required. 

The  veterinary  surgeon  will,  during  this  time,  be  expected  to 
attend  to  the  general  state  of  the  health  of  the  animal,  and  also 
the  treatment  of  any  injury  that  may  have  been  inflicted  during 
the  season,  which  is  often  the  principal  reason  the  animal  is  placed 
under  his  care  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  what  is  called  getting  the 
legs  fine,  either  by  continual  cold  water  bandages,  the  use  of  lo- 
tions, blisters,  or  the  actual  cautery. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  I  have  omitted  a  most  important 
branch  of  this  subject,  viz.  that  of  shoeing.  Had  I  entered  upon 
it,  1  must  also  have  considered  the  treatment  of  many  diseases 
connected  therewith;  and  feeling  assured  that  there  are  many 
among  you  better  able  than  myself  to  undertake  that  part  of  veteri- 
nary science,  and,  moreover,  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  subject 
for  a  future  E^say,  which  would  be  gladly  received  by  the  Associ- 
ation, I  leave  it,  and  remain 

Your*3  respectfully. 
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MARCH  6,    1845. 
Mr,  W.  R.  Shirlbt,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Harman,  studeDt,  was  elected  a  Member. 

Certificates  of  Membership  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  R.  H. 
Dyer,  Edwin  Taylor,  and  Edward  Mayhew,  on  obtaining  their 
diplomas  ^om  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 


ON    DIARRHOEA   IN    CATTLE,   WITH    ITS 

MODIFICATIONS. 

By  Mr,  W.  Cox. 

Thb  following  Essay  embraces  three  very  important  diseases  to 
which  cattle  are  liable,  namely.  Acute  Diarrhcea,  Acute  and  Sub- 
acute Dysentery,  and  Constitutional  Dysentery. 

ACUTB    DiARRHCBA 

Is  the  result  of  a  functional  derangement  of  some  part  of  the 
digestive  apparatus,  but  generally  of  the  abomasum  and  the  in- 
testines, although  sometimes  of  the  ]atter  alone  ;  and  which  may 
be  brought  on  by  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  too  freely  eating 
of  succulent  grass  and  clover,  but  more  especially  when  these  are 
bedewed  with  moisture ;  running  about  in  a  state  of  excitement  in 
the  summer  season  to  avoid  the  attack  of  the  gad-fly ;  or,  when 
in  a  state  of  perspiration,  taking  their  fill  of  cold  water,  and  after- 
wards standing  in  a  pool  or  river  perhaps  for  hours  together. 

Drinking  of  stagnant  pit-water  has  been  likewise  said  to  pro- 
duce it ;  and  some  persons  have  asserted  that  the  animalculae  met 
with  in  those  places  are  .the  cause  of  this  disease,  which  has  led 
to  the  cleaning  out  of  these  pits  and  throwing  in  a  quantity  of 
quick-lime,  after  which,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  disease  has 
ceased.  A  sudden  change  of  weather  from  dry  to  wet,  no  doubt, 
will  also  often  become  a  cause. 

Symptoms. — If  a  milch  cow  be  attacked,  she  may  appear  in  her 
usual  health  either  in  the  morning  or  at  night,  but  chiefly  at  the 
latter  period,  while  she  will  yield  her  regular  quantity  of  milk.    But 
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BO  rapid  is  the  progress  of  the  disease,  that  at  the  next  milking 
she  will  not  give  as  many  pints  of  milk  as  she  did  gallons  before. 

The  coat  will  be  observed  to  stare,  the  animal  to  stand  with  its 
back  bowed,  and  all  four  legs  placed  nearly  together,  shivering  as 
if  from  cold,  scarcely  a  muscle  or  a  limb  being  still ;  the  extremi- 
ties, nose,  ears,  horns,  &c.  are  chilly ;  but  the  state  of  the  faeces  is 
the  surest  guide  to  a  correct  diagnosis.  The  alvine  dejections 
are  very  watery,  and  mingled  with  them  are  portions  of  undigested 
food :  they  are  also  generally  foetid,  but  not  invariably  so.  The 
animal  has  always  a  thin  andtucked-up  appearance,  and  the  pulse 
is  sometimes  slower  and  weaker,  though  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
is  but  little  altered. 

Treatment, — ^Friction  to  the  skin,  a  comfortable  cow-house  and 
being  well  clothed,  with  a  mild  stimulant  administered,  will  some- 
times bring  about  convalescence  so  rapidly,  that  the  animal  will 
appear  in  less  than  twelve  hours  as  if  nothing  at  aU  had  been  the 
matter  with  her.  The  only  traces  of  the  disease  left  are  a  loss 
of  milk,  and  weakness  for  a  few  days.  But  if  this  disease  con- 
tinues, an  aperient,  consisting  of  castor  oil,  should  be  given,  to 
which  a  small  quantity  of  tincture  of  opium  may  be  added.  After 
the  operation  of  this,  a  mixture  of  tincture  of  opium  and  tinc- 
ture of  rhubarb  may  be  given  with  advantage.  Starch  or  flour 
gruel  should  also  be  freely  allowed. 

ACUTB    DrSBNTERT. 

This  is  sometimes  the  sequela  of  acute  diarrhoea,  the  disease  just 
described ;  and  the  same  causes  that  are  in  operation  to  produce  it 
will  give  rise  to  the  malady  now  under  consideration  :  I  may 
further  add,  that  cattle  which  are  turned  out  to  grass  early  in  the 
spring  are  most  frequently  the  subjects  of  it.  Animals  that  have 
recently  calved,  and  have  but  very  little  flesh  on  their  bones  or 
hair  on  their  skins  to  keep  them  warm,  and  are  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  are  also  very  liable  to  its  attack.  The 
aflfection  consists  in  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  small  and  large  intestines. 

Symptoms, — ^The  appetite  and  rumination  are  suspended,  the 
ears,  horns,  extremities,  and  surface  of  the  body  are  chilly,  and 
a  peculiar  coldness  of  the  mouth  is  present,  with  continual  rigors 
and  grinding  of  the  teeth.     The  pulse  is  quick  and  feeble,  but  the 
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respiration  is  seldom  much  accelerated,  and  I  have  never  observed 
any  striking  at  the  belly  with  the  hind  feet,  or  knocking  the  head 
against  the  side ;  but  when  in  a  recumbent  position,  the  animal  will 
lie  groaning,  or  rather  moaning,  with  its  head  turned  towards  the 
abdomen,  which  is  a  sure  sign  of  pain  in  these  animals.  Tenesmus 
is  present,  the  faecal  matter  being  very  thin,  and  flakes  of  mucus 
mingled  with  it ;  hence  the  name  of  Dysentery.  Coagulated  blood 
will  also  often  be  voided,  and  that  sometimes  in  very  large  quan- 
tities :  it  then  constitutes  what  the  cowleech  calls  "  bloody  flux," 
— a  disease  of  friquent  occurrence. 

Treatment. — I  never  And  any  tolerance  of  blood-letting  in  this 
disease.  The  comfort  of  the  animal  should  first  be  attended  to,  by 
placing  it  in  a  warm  cow-house  and  well  clothing  it.  A  dose  of 
castor-oil,  with  tincture  of  opium,  should  then  be  administered.  If 
relief  be  not  obtained,  the  exhibition  of  prepared  chalk  with  opium 
must  be  resorted  to,  and  the  animal  well  supplied  with  sago  gruel. 
If  much  blood  is  voided,  and  the  mucous  membranes  are  becoming 
pale,  astringents  combined  with  stimulants  should  be  given  without 
delay.  I  have  found  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  brandy  very 
efficacious. 

Restoration  to  health  will  often  take  place  if  proper  curative 
means  be  early  adopted ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  is 
neglected,  or  improperly  treated  at  the  first,  speedy  death  is  com- 
monly the  consequence :  if  otherwise,  it  takes  on  the  sub-acute  form. 

Sub-acute  Dtsbntbrt. 

In  this  form  of  the  disease  there  is  seldom  much  either  to  cheer 
the  hopes  of  the  owner  or  the  practitioner,  except  that  the  poor 
beast  will  now  and  then  take  a  mouthful  of  hay,  or  he  will  sip 
a  little  gruel ;  which,  after  all,  proves  delusive. 

Symptoms, — The  animal  loses  condition  and  becomes  hide- 
bound— ^the  teeth  are  loose — ^the  breath  fetid — ^vermin  very  soon 
cover  the  body — and,  instead  of  mucus  being  voided  with  the 
fiaeces,  we  have  now  purulent  matter ;  and  if  much  gruel  is  given, 
it  will  pass  through  the  alimentary  canal  very  httle  changed — 
the  eyes  are  sunk  in  their  orbits — ^and  the  animal  dies  in  a  state 
of  marasmus,  the  time  varying,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
attack,  from  one  week  to  three  months. 

The  post-mortem  appearances,  in  the  acute  stage^  are  inflammation 
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of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines*  with  loss  of  substance  resem- 
bling erosion.  In  the  sub»acute  or.  chronic  form,  we  have  ulcera- 
tion of  the  mucous  coat,  involving  very  often  the  muscular ;  and, 
indeed,  I  have  seen  all  the  coats  of  the  intestiaes  in  a  highly  dis- 
eased state*  as<  wpeU'a«oalittbe,oompiurtments  of  the  stomach. 

I  am  now  brooghit>  ^.  tb0  tkard  and  most  important  division  of 
my  subject,  namely. 

Constitutional  Dysbntbry. 

This  disease  has  hitherto  been  confounded  witK  the  one  last  de- 
scribed; but  in  my  opinion  it  is  altogether  a  difierent  affection.   It 
has  been  called  by  writers  chronic  diarrhoea,  chronic  dysentery, 
rottenness,  scouring  rot,  scantering,  shooters,  &c.     This  malady 
is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  also  incurable  when  confirmed.  But 
what  makes  it  of  great  importance  to  the  veterinary  surgeon  is, 
the  fact  that  he  will  be  more  frequently  caUed  into  courts  of  law 
to  give  evidence  as  to  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  animals 
labouring  under  this  disease  than  all  the  other  maladies  to  which 
cattle  are  liable.  The  primary  symptoms  are,  an  unhealthy  appear- 
ance of  the  coat,  it  gradually  becoming  of  a  lighter  colour ;  a 
cough  will  also  be  present,  but  not  invariably ;  there  will  be  a 
perceptible  although  slow  wasting  away  of  the  animal,  and,  if  a 
milch  cow,  a  diminution  of  the  lacteal  secretion.    Although  rumi- 
nation will  be  regularly  performed,  and  the  appetite  apparently  not 
in  the  least  impaired,  the  above  symptoms  will  continue  without  any 
purging  being  present  for  a  period  varying  from  one  to  twelve 
months ;  when  on  turning  the  animal  out  to  grass,  or  parturi- 
tion taking  place,  or  exposure  on  a  cold  wet  night  in  autumn* 
or  some  other  exciting  cause  being  apphed,  diarrhcea  will  com- 
mence, and  which  will  generally  continue,  despite  all  the  remedial 
means  we  may  have  recourse  to.     What  had  before  puzzled  the 
practitioner  he  now  understands  perfectly  well :  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  cow-doctor,  the  beast  is  rotten.     The  symptoms 
which  now  supervene  are  violent  purging,  the  feces  being  light 
coloured,  fetid,  tmd  mixed  with  mucus,  or  something  analogous  to 
it ;  this  being  not  in  flakes,  as  in  acute  dysentery,  but  intimately 
mingled  with  the  dung,  giving  to  it  an  oily  appearance,  and  caus- 
ing it  to  have  a  bubbled  surface  after  it  has  fallen  to  the  ground. 
There  is  generally  excessive  thirst  present,  and  frequent  eructa- 
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tiotis  of  gaA  from  the  stomach,  but  no  hoove.  Although  the 
animal  will  waste  away,  so  as  to  appear  Uttk  more  than  skin  and 
bone,  the  appetite  will  continue  unimpa&fed,  and  rumination  be 
performed  as  in  health. 

The  distinguishing  charactenstios  between  this  disease  and  sub- 
acute or  chronic  dysentery,  should  the  practition^  not  know  any 
thing  of  the  previous  history  of  the  case,  are,  the  peculiar  state  of 
the  faeces  (which  I  have  described),  and  the  absence  of  hide-bound. 
Another  peculiarity  is  the  appearance  of  the  eye,  which  will  be 
bold  even  to  the  last. 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  animals  will  live  affected  with  this  dis- 
ease, as  they  are  commonly  slaughtered ;  but  I  have  known  them 
exist  for  two  years.  If  they  are  attacked  in  the  spring,  they  may  now 
and  then  be  patched  up  until  the  autumn ;  and  if  in  the  autumn, 
until  the  following  spring :  but  the  disease  is  sure  to  return,  and 
will  run  its  course. 

Treatment. — It  is  my  opinion  that  we  should  be  more  successful 
in  our  treatment  of  this  disease,  did  our  employers  consider  their 
own  interest  and  consult  us  in  the  early  stages  of  it,  abiding  by 
our  decision,  and  not  running  to  the  quack  or  to  the  druggist  for 
a  cordial  drink,  as  it  is  called,  or  some  other  nostrum.  I  have  fre- 
quently succeeded — at  least  I  have  thought  so — in  arresting  the 
progress  of  this  disease,  when  taken  in  the  early  stage,  by  placing 
the  animal  under  a  course  of  tonic  medicines,  consisting  oi  the 
sulphate  of  iron  in  combination  with  caraway-seeds,  or  some  other 
carminative. 

In  the  latter  stages,  or  rather  when  the  purging  has  commenced, 
I  have  checked  it  by  the  administration  of  astringents,  combined 
with  the  vegetable  tonics.  For  this  purpose  I  have  given  the  gaU- 
nut  with  opium  and  prepared  chalk.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Morton 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  gall-nut  as  a  therapeutic  agent : 
it  is  one  of  the  best  astringents  that  can  be  given  to  cattle. 

Tlie  only  morbid  lesions  observable  after  death  are,  a  slight 
thickening  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines,  most  apparent  in 
the  small  ones,  with  discolouration,  if  the  diarrhcea  has  been  long 
continued,  but  no  ulceration ;  also,  atrophy  and  dryness  of  the 
manyplus.  The  liver  and  all  the  other  viscera  are  generally  healthy, 
and  it  is  astonishing  what  a  large  quantity  of  fat  will  be  found 
within  the  animal.     It  is  my  opinion  that  the  primary  cause  of 
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this  afiectioQ  is  long-continued  indigestion,  brought  on  by  bad 
forage,  such  as  flooded  or  withered  hay  or  grass,  or  the  animal  not 
being  allowed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  or  water.  The  process 
of  chylification  being  thus  rendered  imperfect,  the  ingesta  acts  as  an 
irritant  to  the  Uning  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  pro- 
duces purging.  The  emaciation  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  lac- 
teals  not  being  able  to  absorb  the  chyle.  Elxcessive  milking  will 
also  lay  the  foundation  of  this  complaint. 

I  remember  the  progeny  of  a  certain  bull,  nearly  all  of  which 
became  affected  with  this  disease;  from  which  I  infer  that  it  is 
sometimes  hereditary. 

Mr.  Cox,  in  reply  to  several  questions,  stated  that  he  had 
observed  in  many  cases  of  acute  diarrhoea  the  milk  to  diminish 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  purgation,  although  that  secre- 
tion was  always  subsequently  lessened  in  a  more  marked  de- 
gree ;  and  he  considered  milch  cows  most  liable  to  be  attacked. 
This  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  sudden  changes  of  food  to 
which  such  animals  are  subjected.  The  farmer  too  often  restricted 
the  quantity  of  the  food  of  the  cow  while  in  calf,  saving  the  pro- 
duce of  his  fields  till  the  "  season  of  profit"  arrived,  when  the 
half-starved  beast  was  turned  into  luxuriant  pasturage,  frequently 
to  become  diseased. 

Mr.  Cartwright  said  he  approved  of  Mr.  Cox's  division,  and 
agreed  with  him  in  regarding  constitutional  dysentery  and  diar- 
rhoea as  distinct  diseases.  In  dysentery  there  existed  ulcera- 
tion of  the  intestines,  and  the  faeces  were  often  mingled  with 
blood  and  pus.  Acute  diarrhoea  had  been  successfully  treated  by 
him  by  first  administering  a  purgative,  and  subsequently  exhibit- 
ing astringents.  He  had  known  calomel  to  be  employed  with  the 
best  results.  Constitutional  dysentery  was  a  far  more  obstinate  dis- 
order, and  few  beasts,  when  once  affected  with  it,  were  saved.  In 
cases  of  this  kind  ulceration  of  the  intestines  was  not  observable ; 
but  the  omasum  would  be  found  inflamed,  and  impacted  with  dry 
and  hard  ingesta. 

Mr,  Robb  remarked,  that  ulceration  was  not  constantly  present 
even  when  acute  diarrhoea  had  existed  for  some  time ;  and  with  this 

Mr.  Cox  agreed,  saying  he  had  known  violent  purgation  to  be 
present  for  months  without  the  lining  membrane  of  the  intc^stines 
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shewing  any  marked  indication  of  disease,  though  generally  some 
degree  of  inflammation  was  detected. 

Mr,  Fowler  disapproved  of  the  custom,  common  with  many 
practitioners,  of  hlending  opiates  and  astringents  with  purga- 
tives, in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  :  he  preferred  the  practice 
of  first  seeking  to  remove  any  foreign  agent  from  the  alimentary 
canal  by  means  of  a  laxative,  and  afterwards  employing  medicines 
of  a  corrective  nature.  The  chloride  of  mercury  he  had  witnessed 
the  happiest  effects  from.  Had  the  condition  of  the  gall-bladder 
been  noticed  after  fatal  cases  of  dysentery  ?  He  remembered  in 
one  instance  to  have  found  the  gall-bladder  ruptured,  and  the 
ductus  communis  so  constringed  as  not  to  admit  of  the  passage  of 
a  fine  probe. 

Mr.  Jehyl  related  a  case  in  which  the  liver  of  a  cow  that  had 
died  from  dysentery  was  found  enlarged  and  softened,  and  the 
gall-bladder  so  distended  as  to  be  at  least  five  times  its  natural 
size. 

Mr,  Bass  confirmed  the  disposition  of  the  liver  to  become  affected 
in  cases  of  dysentery.  He  had  found  abscesses,  with  inflammation 
of  that  gland,  after  death  from  diarrhoea,  while  the  intestines  were 
free  from  any  marked  symptom  of  disease. 

Mr.  Cox  stated,  that  the  result  of  his  experience  had  not 
rendered  him  favourable  to  the  use  of  mercury  in  any  of  its 
forms  when  diarrhoea  exists.  Its  use  seemed  to  him  often  injurious^ 
and  at  best  of  no  benefit.  The  liver  in  some  cases  would  be  dis- 
eased; so  also  would  the  lungs,  although  he  never  remembered 
seeing  tubercles  present  in  the  one,  or  flukes  in  the  other. 
Affections  of  this  nature  would,  however,  assume  various  types ; 
and  the  keep  and  situation  would  so  modify  the  symptoms,  that  his 
observations  must  be  regarded  as  simply  stating  the  result  of  his 
own  experience ;  and  the  treatment  he  advocated  received  only  as 
a  result  at  which  he  had  arrived  when  practising  in  a  particular 
locality,  and  which  he  had  found  so  beneficial  as  to  enable  him 
confidently  to  recommend  it. 
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MARCH  11,  184o. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Certificates  of  Membership  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  Hutch- 
inson, Josiah  Hutton,  Henry  Evans,  and  J.T.  Lee,  on  obtaining 
their  diplomas. 


Case  of  Pericarditis  in  a  Bullock  from  a  Puncture. 

By  Mr.  W.  Litt,  M.R.C,V,S. 

To  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 

Dear  Sir, — Before  this  reaches  you,  you  will,  in  all  probability, 
have  received  the  portion  of  diseased  heart  which  you  requested 
me  to  forward  for  the  inspection  of  the  members  of  the  Association. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  case. 

On  the  2l8t  ult.  I  was  called  upon  to  visit  a  yearling  bullock 
that  had  on  the  previous  day  evinced,  for  the  first  time,  symp- 
toms of  illness.  The  animal,  which  was  in  good  condition,  obsti- 
nately refused  his  food,  and  looked  slightly  dejected ;  but,  beyond 
this,  and  a  slight  degree  of  constipation  of  the  bowels,  there  was 
nothing  to  distinguish,  his  case  from  one  of  ordinary  fever,  mth  the 
exception  of  the  peculiar  state  of  his  pulse,  which  was  exceedingly 
full  and  rapid,  something  like  140  per  minute;  indeed,  the  pulsa- 
tions were  so  quick,  that,  notwithstanding  their  full  and  distinct 
character,  I  had  much  difficulty  in  counting  them.  This  circum- 
stance, and  the  peculiar  sound  perceptible  on  auscultation  at  the 
sides,  led  me  to  the  supposition  of  extensive  disease  of  the  heart, 
but  of  what  particular  character  I  was  at  a  loss  to  determine. 
Having  stated  thus  much  to  my  employer,  and  further  given  an 
unfavourable  progpiosis,  I  set  about  the  treatment  as  follows : — ^I 
commenced  by  the  abstraction  of  blood  to  the  amount  of  about 
eight  pounds,  and  administered  a  strong  purgative  drench,  which, 
having  operated  freely  in  the  course  of  the  night,  seemed  to  afford 
considerable  relief ;  for  on  the  22d  he  was  decidedly  better,  and 
ate  tolerably  well,  although  there  was  but  little  alteration  in  the 
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Btate  of  his  poise.     I  ordered  him  to  have  the  following  drench 
night  and  morning : — 

S)  Ext.  bellad. 

Ant.  pot.  tart,  aa  Jj 
Potass,  nitrat.  5^ 
Magnes.  sulph.  Jiv. — M. 

On  the  23d  he  was  very  much  worse,  and  seemed  to  be  in  some 
pain,  which,  however,  subsided  on  a  second  bleeding,  though  his 
appetite  never  returned.  The  medicine  was  persevered  in,  without 
the  slightest  beneficial  effect,  until  the  evening  of  the  26th,  when 
death  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings. 

Feeling  some  degree  of  interest  in  the  case,  I  rode  over  on  the 
following  day,  and  made  a  post-mortem  examination.  The  abdo- 
minal viscera  were  perfectly  healthy,  but,  on  laying  open  his  chest, 
an  inamense  mass  of  disease  presented  itself.  The  lungs  were  in- 
flamed in  places,  not,  however,  to  any  extent ;  but  the  pericar- 
dium was  extraordinarily  diseased.  It  was  not  only  much  thick- 
ened and  inflamed,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  specimen  sent  you, 
but  was  also  completely  enveloped  in  a  thick  coat  of  coagulated 
lymph-like  substance,  from  which  large  flakes  of  the  same  mate- 
rial were  floating  loosely  in  the  chest.  Having  removed  the  peri- 
cardium and  its  contents  apart  from  the  chest,  a  more  minute 
examination  detected  a  slight  opening  through  the  sac,  and  a 
corresponding  one  in  the  substance  of  the  heart  itself,  extending 
about  half  way  through  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle,  as  will  be 
perceptible  should  the  specimen  be  still  sufficiently  perfect.  The 
membrane  of  the  heart  itself  was  much  diseased  over  its  entire 
surface,  and  there  was  also  an  inordinate  quantity  of  the  liquor 
pericardii.  Thinking  the  case  curious,  I  brought  away  that  por- 
tion of  heart  and  sac  containing  the  punctures,  and  which  I  trust 
is  now  in  your  possession  :  had  I  then  thought  of  sending  it  to  the 
Association,  I  should  have  taken  the  whole  organ.  As  the  animal's 
skin  had  been  removed  before  my  arrival,  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
examining  it ;  but  I  found  a  distinct  mark,  in  fact  a  long-healed 
cicatrice,  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  left  pleura  costali$. 

The  conclusion  at  which  I  arrived  respecting  the  case  was,  that 
i^ome  time,  probably  months  ago,  the  side  had  been  punctured  by 
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some  sharp  instniment,  and  the  heart  wounded  to  the  extent 
shewn,  and  that  the  efforts  of  nature  had  never  been  sufficient  to 
close  and  heal  up  the  injury :  unhealthy  inflammation  was  the 
consequence,  and  the  result  of  all,  the  mass  of  disease  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe.  The  case  is  also  interesting,  as  being  another 
proof  how  long  the  most  serious  disease  of  a  most  important 
organ  may  be  going  on  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  an 
animal's  apparent  well-doing — a  circumstance  of  great  importance 
to  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

I  had  resolved  to  make  some  further  remarks,  but  the  well- 
known  abiUty  of  your  President  will,  I  hope,  supply  the  omission. 


Mr.  Spooner, — ^The  observations  made  by  the  gentleman  who  has 
favoured  us  with  the  specimen  that  now  lies  upon  the  table  are 
so  clear  and  conclusive,  that  little  room  is  left  for  a  comment  on 
the  case.  It  is  one  of  chronic  pericarditis.  The  wall  of  the  left 
ventricle  is  pallid  and  slightly  atrophied,  while  that  of  the  right 
retains  its  healthy  aspect.  Inflammation  appears  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  pericardium,  on  which  may  be  traced  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cicatrix,  proving  that  an  injury  had  at  some  antecedent 
period  been  inflicted.  The  case  is  certainly  one  that  merits  our 
especial  attention,  since  it  illustrates  the  fact  that  an  organ  of  the 
highest  importance  to  life  can  for  a  time,  at  least,  endure  and  resist 
an  injury,  which,  without  the  proof  before  us,  we  must  conclude 
would  have  been  immediately  fatal.  It  is  only  for  a  short  period, 
however,  that  Nature  bears  up  against  the  mischief,  since  I  have 
never  known  a  case  of  this  kind  which  she  was  enabled  entirely 
to  surmount.  The  progress  of  after-disease  may  be  slow,  but  the 
result  is  always  certain. 
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Cask   op  Ossification   op   the  Right  Auricle  of   the 

Heart  of  a  Horse. 

By  Mr,  W.  Thackbr,  M,R£.V,S,,  Tunckenham. 

Dear  Sir,  March  lOth,  1845. 

I  HATB  forwarded  to  you  a  morbid  specimen  of  somewhat  a  rare 
kind,  I  believe.  I  should  imagine  it  to  be  deserving  the  name  of 
ossification,  although  probably  the  parts  involved  have  not  yet 
become  perfect  bone.  I  have  sent  it  exactly  as  it  was  removed 
from  the  animal,  so  that  you  may  make  a  correct  examination  of  it. 

The  subject  whence  it  was  taken  was  a  dray  horse,  the  property 
of  the  Messrs.  FameUs,  of  Isleworth,  and  had  been  in  their  pos- 
session nine  years,  having-been  purchased  when  three  years  old. 
He  was  of  rather  a  nervous  temperament,  but  in  other  respects 
nothing  was  observed  to  be  amiss  with  him  until  within  the  last 
few  months,  when  he  evinced  fatigue  after  a  long  journey,  which 
he  had  never  done  previously.  About  a  month  ago,  however,  his 
appetite  became  entirely  suspended,  and  he  i4)peared  very  languid. 
My  attention  being  now  directed  to  him,  I  found  his  pulse  ranging 
between  40  and  45,  slightly  intermittent,  and  small  both  in 
the  arteries  and  at  the  heart ;  diminished  circulation  in  the  skin 
and  extremities;  regurgitation  in  the  jugulars;  visible  mucous 
membranes  of  a  healthy  colour ;  slight  and  occasional  cough ; 
excretions  natural,  and  breathing  tranquil.  From  these  symptoms, 
I  pronounced  him  suffering  from  diseased  heart,  and  that  probably 
of  an  organic  nature ;  but  at  the  time  anticipating  an  attack  of 
influenza,  which  was  then  very  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood,  I 
administered  to  him  a  mild  aperient,  put  him  in  a  quiet  place, 
and  clothed  him  warm.  On  the  following  day,  no  other  symptom 
having  shewn  itself,  nor  any  abatement  in  those  previously  exist- 
ing, I  felt  convinced  that  the  heart  was  the  sole  cause  of  ailment, 
but  I  was  still  at  a  loss  as  to  the  particular  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. I  administered  diffusible  stimulants,  with,  occasionally, 
an  alterative  dose  of. aloes;  which  treatment  was  continued  for 
nearly  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  the  appetite  gradually  re- 
turned, but  the  pulse  remained  the  same,  both  in  character  and 
frequency.     The  breathing,  previously  tranquil,  now  became  some- 
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what  quickened,  bnt  still  it  was  not  hurried  ;  soreness  was  expressed 
when  turned  round  in  his  stall,  which  daily  increased,  and  he 
throughout  retained  the  standing  position.  A  narcotic  agent  was 
now  administered,  combined  with  the  diflfusiUe  stimulant  (viz., 
extractum  belladonnse  cum  liq.  ammonis  acet.),  and  blisters  were 
applied  to  his  sides.  This  treatment  was  persisted  in  for  a  week, 
but  without  the  least  amendment.  He  gradually  lost  flesh,  and,  as 
all  hope  of  permanent  recovery  was  abandoned,  he  was  destroyed. 
For  the  week  before  his  death,  it  appeared  as  if  the  pleurae  were 
becoming  involved.  The  autopsy,  however,  brought  to  view  a 
healthy  state  of  that  membrane,  as  also  the  lungs,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  these  last  being  increased  in  bulk.  The  heart,  however,  as 
you  will  observe,  sufficiently  accounted  for  his  illness,  though  per- 
haps not  so  clearly  for  some  of  the  symptoms  evinced.  It  weighs 
fifteen  pounds,  and  the  right  auricle  is  the  part  more  especially 
affected.  The  pericardium,  and  the  liquor  pericardii,  were  in  a 
normal  state,  as  were  also  all  the  other  viscera.  Should  the  spe- 
cimen and  this  imperfect  description  be  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  Association,  I  hope  it  will  prove  the  means  of 
eliciting  more  correct  information  on  this  but  little  understood, 
though  highly  interesting  and  important,  subject. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  vour's,  &c. 


Afr.  Spooner, — ^The  state  of  chronic -disease  which  the  right  au- 
ricle of  this  heart  presents  merits  our  attention.  If  the  abnormal 
deposit  yet  wants  the  perfect  character  of  bone,  the  ossific  process 
has  nevertheless  decidedly  commenced.  This  form  of  disease  of  the 
heart  is  rare,  yet  I  have  seen  the  change  of  structure  of  the  organ 
much  more  complete,  and  the  ossific  deposit  of  far  greater  amount 
than  is  here  shewn.  This  is  a  specimen  taken  from  out  the  museum 
of  the  College,  in  which  the  alteration  of  structure  has  been  so  far 
perfected,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  right  auricle  has  been  con- 
verted into  bone ;  and  I  remember  the  case  of  a  cab-horse,  in 
London,  which  was  regularly  worked  up  to  a  few  days  prior  to  its 
death,  in  whom  the  whole  of  the  right  auricle  was  found  to  be 
completely  ossified.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  contrac- 
tility of  the  cavity  must  be  lost,  and  yet  this  animal,  subjected  as 
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he  was  to  Uie  will  of  its  owner,  and  liable  to  have  its  circulation 
frequently  accelerated,  was  enabled  not  only  to  exist,  but  to  per- 
ioHB.  ezerti<m  with  apparent  ease.  I  was  infonned  that  daring 
life  one  of  the  moat  aaarked  symptoms  was  a  throbbing  of  the 
veins,  very  perceptible  in  the  jugular  vein,  synduronons  with  the 
pnlse,  and  referrSile  to  the  rc^gurgitation  of  the  blood.  This  regur- 
gitation is  to  be  very  plainly  observed  in  many  debilitated  animals, 
and  I  have,  with  others,  been  accustomed  to  attribute  it  to  a  revul- 
sion of  the  current  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  superior 
cavity  of  the  heart ;  but  when  the  right  aaride  has  suffered  such  a 
change  of  structure  as  must  destroy  its  contractility,  we  at  once  per- 
ceive that  such  a  cause  could  no  longer  exist,  and  therefore  the  im- 
pulse communicated  to  the  veins  must  be  referred  to  the  force  im- 
parted to  the  current  by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle. 

On  cutting  into  this  morbid  specimen,  I  perceive  the  serous 
membrane  of  the  left  ventricle  is  acutely  inflamed :  to  this  circum- 
stance, rather  than  to  the  chronic  condition  of  the  rigjht  auricle, 
I  attribute  the  symp^ms  which  were  present  prior  to  the  death 
of  the  animal.  Under  a  similar  state  of  disease  a  man  would 
have  probably  continued  to  live;  but  the  horse  is  not  able  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  circumstances,  being  kept  alive  only  for  his 
uses,  and  his  life  is  worthless  as  soon  as  his  capability  of  exertion 
is  lost.  The  care  and  caution  the  human  practitioner  employs  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  the  veterinary  surgeon 
cannot  exercise  towards  his  patients,  and  hence,  perhaps,  instances 
of  chronic  carditis  are  less  frequent  in  the  horse  than  in  man.  As 
I  perceive  we  are  to-night  favoured  by  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Erasmus  Wilson,  1  hope  he  will  pardon  me  when  I  inquire,  has 
he  ever  met  with  a  similar  case  in  the  human  subject  ? 

Mr,  Erasmus  WiUon, — I  cannot  say  that  any  similar  state  of 
disease  eonnected  with  the  human  body  ever  fell  under  my  notice. 
In  man,  disease  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  a  rare  occurrence. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  by  no  means  unusual ;  but  the 
auricle  is  seldom  involved  unless  the  lungs  are  affected. 

I  perceive  that  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood  into  the  veins  is 
a  symptom  for  which  you  have  not  a  name.  We  denominate  it 
the  "  venous  pulse,"  which  in  the  instance  before  us  may  perhaps 
be  thus  explained.  There  exists  in  the  veins  a  considerable  vts-h- 
tergo,  a  force  directed  towards  the  heart,  and  in  this  state  of  the 
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heart  the  blood  would  flow  freely  into  the  rig^kt  auricle.  Having 
entered  the  auricle,  no  contraction  of  the  cavity  could  succeed ; 
the  impulse  of  the  ventricle  would  be  communicated  to  the  blood 
contained  in  the  auricle,  and  thence  directly  to  that  of  the  veins, 
which  might  be  the  more  marked  because  of  the  normal  portion  of 
the  organ  being  called  upon  to  make  greater  exertion  for  the 
support  of  the  circulation. 


Case  of  Amputation  of  the  Penis. 
By  Mr,  G.  Hill,  M,R.C,V.S. 

Islington,  March  llth,  1845. 
My  dear  Sir, — Yoxj  will  remember,  that  about  a  month  since  I 
asked  your  advice  relative  to  a  black  stallion  that  had  an  en- 
gorgement of  a  portion  of  his  penis.  The  horse  had  the  epizootic 
prevalent  at  the  time  (now  three  months  since),  when  the  penis 
became  drawn  by  the  excitement  which  a  mare  occasioned,  and  he 
was  unable  to  retract  it.  In  consequence  of  its  pendulous  position, 
a  deposition  of  lymph  into  its  cellular  tissue  took  place,  and  it 
resisted  all  means  employed  to  reduce  it.  About  twelve  da3r8 
since  I  applied  a  silver  ligature  around  the  end  of  the  penis,  which  I 
removed  this  morning,  without  any  hemorrhage  taking  place.  I 
have  thought  you  would  like  to  shew  it  this  evening  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  and  therefore  forward  it. 

Your*8  very  truly. 


Mr,  Spooner, — ^This  case  is  not  without  some  degree  of  interest, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  one.  The  horse  appears  to 
have  been  a  debilitated  animal,  for  the  two  muscles  running  from 
the  floor  of  the  sacrum  along  the  inferior  portion  of  the  urethra, 
provided  by  nature  to  retract  the  penis,  are  very  pale  and  much 
wasted,  having  lost  their  function.  Such  a  state  of  parts,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  the  organ  becoming  erect  from  excitement. 
If  the  penis  be  not  retracted,  mere  gravitation  of  the  blood  will 
occasion  distention  of  its  vessels,  I  have  known  it  to  take  place 
after  castration  has  been  performed,  and  the  parts  remain  ex* 
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posed  and  pendulous.  Serous  infiltration  first  presents  itself — 
then  lymph  is  thrown  oat — a  general  thickening  ensues — and  all 
hope  of  the  organ  ever  being  again  withdrawn  is  dissipated.  The 
importance  of  early  and  decisive'  measures,  such  as  first  making 
free  scarifications,  and  then  supporting  the  body  of  the  organ  with 
a  bandage,  cannot  in  these  cases  be  over-estimated.  On  this  par- 
ticular case  my  opinion  was  requested  a  month  ago  ;  and  I  then 
advised  scarifications  to  be  made,  though,  from  the  length  of  time 
daring  which  the  parts  had  been  affected,  I  said  there  were  but 
slight  hopes  of  any  measure  short  of  amputation  being  of  benefit. 
I  have  repeatedly  amputated  the  penis  of  the  horse,  and  always 
with  success.  Mr.  Hill  employed  a  ligature  of  silver  wire  to 
effect  his  object ;  but  my  plan  is,  first,  securely  to  fix  a  tape  around 
the  organ  above  the  place  where  I  intend  to  make  my  incision, 
and  then  at  once  to  remove  the  diseased  part.  This  being  accom- 
plished, I  employ  the  actual  cautery  to  stay  the  hemorrhage, 
especially  from  the  spongy  structure,  taking  care,  by  slitting  up  the 
urethra  for  a  short  distance,  to  keep  that  canal  pervious.  Animals 
thus  treated  have  been  known  to  do  well  for  years  after  the  ope- 
ration. In  the  part  before  us,  the  external  opening  of  the  urethra 
is  almost  obliterated,  and  the  integumental  covering  exhibits  a 
tendency  to  ulcerate.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  case  analogous  to 
paraphimosis  in  man, 


Fatty  Tumours  taken  from  the  lumbar  Region  of  a  Horse. 

By  Mr.  N.  Fowler. 

Ware,  March  bth,  1845. 
Sir, — I  HAVE  forwarded  by  this  morning's  train  a  mass  of 
tumours,  which  I  hope  will  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  place  before 
the  members  of  the  Association.  I  was  first  called  in  to  see  the 
horse  on  the  15th  of  September,  1844.  It  then  appeared  to  be 
suffiering  from  what  I  imagined  to  be  inflammation  of  the  liver. 
From  the  treatment  I  adopted,  the  animal  slowly  recovered,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  perform  light  work  until  recently,  when  it  rapidly 
got  worse ;  the  hair  of  the  mane  fell  off,  and  there  was  much  con- 
stitutional disturbance  present.  Seeing  no  prospect  of  a  perfect  cure, 
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I  thought  it  hest  to  advise  the  owner  to  have  him  destroyed,  which 
was  done  the  1st  of  this  month.  On  dissection,  the  tamours 
sent  were  found  immediately  over  the  kidneys,  and  attached  to  the 
liver.  The  horse  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  used  to  do  very  hard 
work.  He  first  appeared  to  ^Edl  about  a  year  and  a  half  back, 
without  any  apparent  cause. 

Bdieve  me.  Sir,  your's  very  respectfully. 


Mr,  Spooner, — ^These  tumours,  the  weight  of  which  is  sixty 
pounds,  are  of  a  fatty  nature,  though  partially  fibrous  in  their 
structure.  The  probability  is  that  they  originated  from  inflamed 
mesenteric  glands.  Such  changes,  consequent  upon  diseased 
action,  are  by  no  means  unfrequent,  especially  after  cases  of  sup- 
pressed strangles.  From  the  lowness  of  the  organization  in  this 
instance,  diseased  action  must  have  been  g^ing  on  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  discover  in  our  post-mortem 
examinations  the  existence  of  accumulations  of  this  nature,  which, 
during  life,  were  never  suspected  to  be  present.  I  remember, 
some  years  ago,  a  horse  which  had  fractured  his  radius,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  accident  the  animal  was  destroyed;  when 
there  was  found  within  the  thorax  a  tumour  weighing  no  less  than 
fifty-four  pounds.  From  its  size,  as  you  may  suppose,  it  com- 
pressed the  lungs,  and  occasioned  a  considerable  diminution  in 
their  bulk ;  but  it  was  unattended  with  any  marked  symptoms 
during  life,  and  from  its  position  there  were  no  means  of  detecting 
its  existence ;  but  in  this  case  an  examination  per  rectum  would 
probably  have  made  the  practitioner  aware  of  the  presence  of  the 
tumour,  which  appears  to  have  surrounded  and  compressed  the 
vena  cava.  The  value  of  this  mode  of  exploration  cannot  be  too 
much  impressed  upon  the  mind.  It  has  aided  me  in  many  an  ob- 
scure case.  In  one  instance,  where  a  horse  had  been  subjected 
to  treatment  by  several  practitioners,  and  concerning  the  cause 
of  disease  there  had  been  delivered  many  contradictory  opinions, 
I,  by  passing  my  arm  up  the  rectum,  was  enabled  to  solve  the 
mystery,  by  detecting  the  spleen  to  be  considerably  enlarged. 
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EXPBRIMBNTS     ILLU8TRATITB     OP     TBB     EfFBCTB     PRODUCBD    BY 
OBLITBRATINO  THB    FaLLOPIAN   TuBBS. 

By  the  Prbbiobnt. 

I  wiBB  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  memhers  to  the  organs 
of  generation  taken  from  two  female  pigs  that  have  been  sub- 
jected to  experiment  in  the  College.  In  both,  the  abdomen  was 
opened  as  in  the  common  operation  of  8pa3mig,  and  the  horns  of  the 
uterus,  together  with  the  ovaria  and  Fallopian  tubes,  were  freely 
exposed.  In  one  case,  a  ligature  was  placed  around  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  close  to  the  horns  of  the  uterus;  and  in  the  other,  a  portion 
of  each  tube  was  removed.  The  operation  was  similar  in  effect  in 
both,  namely,  disconnecting  the  uterus  from  the  ovaria,  the  object 
in  view  being  to  ascertain  the  result  upon  the  desire  for  sexual 
intercourse,  and  the  ability  of  the  animal  to  propagate  its  species. 
The  pigs  were  small  when  operated  upon,  and  both  did  well  and 
grew  to  maturity  without  exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  disease. 
They  were  destroyed  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  we  fihd  in  both 
instances  the  Fallopian  tubes  to  be  impervious.  This  state  of 
parts  seems  not  in  the  least  degree  to  have  lessened  the  desire 
for  copulation,  since  when  the  animals  arrived  at  puberty  the  labia 
pudendi  became  inflamed,  with  other  sjrmptoms  denoting  oestrum, 
and  the  male  was  taken  by  both  of  them.  A  few  weeks  after 
he  was  admitted  a  second  time,  and,  on  the  animals  evincing  a 
desire  for  the  male  a  third  time,  they  were  then  slaughtered. 
In  the  ovaria  in  each  we  perceive  the  corpora  lutea  are  distinct, 
being  seemingly  about  to  burst.  In  one,  numerous  hydatids  are 
attached  to  the  uterus,  while  in  the  other  large  sacs,  containing 
a  dark  matter  resembling  coffee-grounds,  are  adherent  to  the 
ovaria.  The  parts  also,  on  cutting  into  them,  appear  unusually 
vascular,  but  we  must  remember  the  animab  were  destroyed  dur* 
ing  the  existence  of  sexual  excitement. 

The  result  of  these  experiments  would  seem  favourable  to  the 
idea  of  the  passage  of  the  sperma  up  the  Fallopian  tubes  in  order 
to  impregnate  the  vesicle  of  the  ovarium  ;  Euid,  it  certainly  proves 
that  the  obliteration  of  the  tubes  does  not  prevent  desire,  although 
it  renders  propagation  impossible. 

VOL.    I.  3    I 
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Sbvbrb  Ca8b  of  Brokbn  Knee  and  Open  Joint. 

By  Mr,  Erasuub  Wilson* 

Mr,  Spooner, — ^The  morbid  parts  before  me  possess  an  nnuscial 
degree  of  interest.  They  were  taken  from  a  horse  the  property 
of  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  who,  being  present,  I  know  wiH  give  the 
Association  the  history  of  the  case.  Three  or  four  days  unce,  I  was 
requested  by  him  to  see  the  animal,  which  I  found  in  a  sad  condi- 
tion. The  left  knee  had  been  broken,  the  joint  opened,  and  the 
horse,  which  had  been  under  treatment  for  some  time,  was  in 
a  state  of  great  suffering.  The  pain  rendered  the  animal  unable 
to  support  his  weight  upon  the  injured  limb,  and  the  poor  creature, 
when  I  saw  him,  actually  grasped  the  manger  with  his  teeth, 
endeavouring  by  this  means  to  remove  some  portion  of  the  weight 
from  the  fore  extremities.  On  examination,  I  discovered  that 
there  was  extensive  bony  deposit  thrown  out  around  the  injured 
knee.  Partial  smchylosis  had  taken  place,  and  crepitation  waa 
distinctly  to  be  felt,  which  I  now  perceive  arose  from  a  portion 
of  the  bony  deposit  that  had  been  broken  off  by  the  falling  of 
the  animal  in  the  stable  when  under  treatment.  Had  I  seen  the 
horse  when  the  accident  occurred,  it  is  probable  I  should  have 
immediately  advised  its  being  destroyed ;  and  when  I  did  see 
him,  there  was  no  other  course  to  be  recommended,  as  no  treat- 
ment could  hold  out  any  prospect  of  a  cure.  The  evil  conse- 
quences of  one  limb  being,  as  it  were,  suddenly  called  upon  to  per- 
form the  offices  of  two,  is  in  this  case  well  marked,  and  merits 
especial  notice.  When  the  joint  was  opened,  the  horse  could  no 
longer  support  any  portion  of  his  weight  upon  the  injured  extre- 
mity ;  the  whole  burden,  therefore,  of  the  front  of  the  body  had  to 
be  upheld  by  the  healthy  limb.  The  result  of  this  continued  and 
undue  pressure  upon  the  foot  was,  in  the  first  instance,  an  im- 
pediment to  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  veins  of  the 
horse's  foot  having  no  valves,  the  return  of  the  blood  is  effected 
chiefly  by  a  pumping  action  induced  by  intermittent  pressure  given 
to  the  part  whenever  the  animal  progresses,  or,  if  in  the  stable,  shifts 
its  position ;  and  no  greater  injury  can  be  inflicted  on  this  organ 
than  forcing  the  horse  to  stand  continuously,  which,  by  impeding 
the  circulation,  must  eventually  induce  disease.  Here  one  fore  foot 
had  to  sustain  the  whole  weight,  and,  as  a  consequence,  inflammation 
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and  congestion  of  the  laminie  ensaed,  and  the  pedal  bone,  aayoa  per- 
ceive, has  descended,  and  is  actually  protrading  through  the  sole. 
The  point  of  the  ob  pedis  had  thus  to  endure  all  the  weight,  which, 
in  a  state  of  health,  is  sustained  by  the  fore  extremities.  This  will 
explain  the  cause  which  compelled  the  poor  animal  to  seize  the 
manger  with  hb  teeth,  and,  by  firmly  grasping  that,  seek  to  re- 
move some  portion  of  the  weight  from  the  fore  limbs,  both  of 
which  having  now  become  so  inadequate  to  the  task.  This  serves 
to  impress  upon  us  the  importance  of  giving  artificial  support  in 
cases  of  a  similar  nature.  In  all  severe  cases,  slings  should  be 
employed ;  and  were  some  support  afforded,  even  in  cases  of  lame- 
ness resulting  from  less  formidable  causes,  contraction  of  the  foot, 
as  the  result  of  disease,  would,  I  think,  be  fieur  less  common  than 
it  is  at  present. 

Mr,  Erasmus  WUsoh, — ^The  history  I  have  to  relate  is  brief. 
This  was  my  first  attempt  in  the  practice  of  veterinary  surgery, 
and  you  will  no  doubt  say  it  does  me  little  credit.  My  poor  horse 
was  a  heavy  animal,  and  not  at  all  fitted  for  the  saddle.  I  was 
riding  him  during  the  first  week  in  January  last,  when  the  acci- 
dent occurred.  You  will,  perhaps,  tell  me  I  ought  not  to  have 
ridden  him.  My  feelings  towards  a  horse  make  me  averse  to  the 
employment  of  the  whip  or  spur,  and  this  animal,  being  pretty 
much  his  own  master,  had  contracted  a  clumsy  method  of  going. 
He  was  trotting  over  some  gravel  recently  laid  upon  the  road, 
when  he  tripped  and  came  down  with  a  running  fall,  the  principal 
shock  of  the  fall  being  received  by  the  left  knee.  I  was  in  the  act 
of  proceeding,  the  horse  having  recovered  himself,  when  it  was 
remarked  by  a  bystander  that  the  knee  was  wounded.  I  then 
dismounted,  and  found  the  integument  of  the  entire  front  of  the 
knee  removed,  the  bones  exposed,  and  a  thin  membrane  bulging, 
upon  pressure,  from  between  the  bones.  This  latter  I  regarded  as 
the  synovial  membrane.  I  took  the  horse  home,  and  had  all  the 
partidles  of  g^vel  washed  away,  and  applied  a  poultice  over  the 
wound;  but  I  soon  found  that  your  patients  are  not  so  manageable 
as  ours,  for  he  tore  off  the  bandages  with  his  teeth,  and  rubbed  his 
knee  against  the  manger,  so  that  in  the  morning  there  was  consi- 
derable swelling  and  inflammation.  There  was  also  some  oozing 
of  a  transparent  fluid  from  the  synovial  cavity,  and  the  quantity 
poured  out  soon  became  much  increased.     I  observed  that  this 
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fluid  was  spontaneously  ooagulable,  and  inferred,  therefore,  that 
it  contained  fibrine.  The  process  of  granulation  was  very  slow, 
and  when  it  had  commenced  the  granulations  were  large  and 
flabby.  I  now  wanted  to  dose  the  opening,  and,  having  consulted 
veterinary  authorities,  contemplated  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery ; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  so  severe  a  remedy  must  either  produce 
sloughing  of  the  newly  formed  textures,  or  increase  the  ioflaouDa^ 
tion.  I  then  hit  on  the  following  expedient,  which  at  the  time  I 
esteemed  a  brilliant  discovery,  and  one  which  would  enable  bm  to 
appear  before  you  in  triumph.  I  intended  to  have  come  here,  not» 
as  now,  to  confess  my  errors  in  the  face  of  my  work,  but  to  have 
asserted  my  claim  to  your  consideration  as  a  worthy  member  of 
your  Society.  My  plan  was  this : — ^Finding  the  granulations  large 
and  passive,  I  punctured  them,  and  thus  relieved  their  congestioa, 
and  excited  them  to  throw  out  smaller  and  more  active  gronala- 
tions.  In  this  way  I  nearly  eflPected  the  closure  of  the  wound, 
and  should  have  succeeded  entirely,  but  for  the  copious  fibrinous 
secretion  poured  out  through  the  contracted  aperture.  At  last, 
however,  I  did  accomplish  my  object — ^but,  alas !  it  was  only 
drawing  a  veil  before  the  mischief  which  was  progressing  inter*- 
nally.  The  secreted  fluids,  no  longer  able  to  escape,  formed  a 
considerable  tumour ;  there  was  great  thickening  all  around  the 
joint  and  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  oedema  along  the  radius, 
and  about  the  extremity  of  the  humerus.  Indeed,  I  began  to 
perceive  that  a  broken  knee  was  a  much  more  serious  matter 
than  I  had  anticipated ;  and  I  discovered,  moreover,  that  an  injfoy 
which  may  be  treated  with  fair  chance  of  success  in  a  man,  offers 
but  a  dreary  prospect  in  a  horse.  With  this  feeing,  and  per- 
ceiving that  there  was  more  deep-seated  mischief  than  I  had  anti* 
dpated,  I  appealed  to  the  kind  assistance  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Spooner,  who  assured  me  that  hope  was  past,  and  thi^  bo  rdief 
remained  but  death.  I  must  remark,  that,  on  the  closure  of  tlM 
wound,  I  attempted  to  produce  absorption  of  the  tiuokening  tissoeB 
by  blisters,  and  by  the  administration  of  castor  aad  linseed  oil. 

Mr.  Spooner. — ^Aiter  the  orifice  is  dosed,  we  oonsidier  the  apj^ 
cation  of  a  blister  to  be  sound  practice^  Tlie  wonder  is,  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  you  could  get  the  wound  to  dose  at  all. 


I  ■  ■  >i  1 
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Experimental  Operation   in   a  Case  of  Congenital  Mal- 
formed Feet. 

By  the  President. 

Mr.  Spotmer. — The  legs  now  lying  on  the  table  were  taken  from 
a  foal  sent  to  the  College  by  Mr.  Smith,  V.S.,  of  Epsom.  It  was 
obliged  to  be  brought  in  a  cart,  in  consequence  of  its  labouring 
under  a  congenital  deformity  a£Pecting  the  fore-limbs,  the  feet 
being  drawn  backwards  and  upwards,  so  that  the  weight  of  the 
body,  in  progression,  was  thrown  upon  the  os  coronse.  Elxamina- 
tion  shewed  not  only  the  derangement  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
bat  likewise  an  excrescence  on  the  lower  part  of  the  os  coronse  of 
each  foot,  causing  partial  anchylosis.  The  case  was  quite  different 
in  its  nature  from  those  which  are  usually  the  result  of  contraction 
of  the  tendons,  and  from  the  first  I  entertained  an  unfavourable 
opinion  as  to  the  result  of  any  treatment.  Yet,  as  an  operation 
held  out  the  only  chance  of  ever  rendering  the  animal  usefal,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  try  the  experiment.  On  applying  force  to  bring  the 
foot  as  much  as  possible  into  the  natural  position,  no  tension  was 
produced  upon  the  tendons  above  the  pastern,  as  is  usually  the 
case  when  their  contraction  causes  the  heel  to  be  elevated.  In  such 
cases  we  divide  the  tendon  above  the  pastern.  During  the  present 
session  this  operation  has  been  performed  upon  a  mare  with  per- 
fect success ;  but  in  the  instance  of  the  foal  no  force  we  could 
employ  had  any  other  effect  than  that  of  rendering  tense  the  per- 
forans  below  the  pastern.  It  became  evident,  therefore,  that  good 
oould  alone  result  from  the  division  of  the  tendon  at  that  part 
where  tension  could  be  induced ;  yet,  in  order  to  effect  this,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  open  the  synovial  sheath.  I  was,  as  you 
know,  fearful  of  the  consequence,  but  still  I  hoped  to  learn  some- 
liiing  frt>m  the  attempt ;  and  my  hope  was  the  greater,  inasmuch 
as  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  SeweU  that  the  Frendi  were,  in  ordinary 
casest  constant  in  the  habit  of  operating  after  this  method.  Ac- 
cordingly the  attempt  was  made ;  the  s3movi8l  sheath  was  cut 
into ;  the  perforans  tendon  was  divided ;  the  foot  was  brought 
partially  to  bear  upon  the  ground  ;  and  at  first  the  case  appeared 
to  be  doing  well :  but  inflammation  soon  set  in,  and,  despite  all 
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oar  efforts  to  check  it,  extended  upwards,  and  produced  an  abaocM 
which  burst  above  the  pastern  joint.  The  case  now  became  hope- 
less, and  the  animal  was  consequently  destroyed :  and,  from  the 
result  of  this  operation,  I  condude  that  the  method  adopted  by  the 
FVench,  in  ordinary  cases  of  contracted  tendons,  is  not  to  be  pre- 
ferred  to  that  we  txe,  in  this  country,  accustomed  to  have  recourse 
to. 


TUESDAY.  MARCH  18,  1845. 
The  Treasurer  in  the  Chair. 

Tus  evening  was  occupied  by  the  connderation  of  an  Essay  on 
Rbd- Water,  read  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Gregory. 

Mr,  Robb  said  that  he  differed  only  in  one  or  two  general  opi- 
nions, which  Mr.  Gregory,  in  common  with  many  other  writers, 
had  advanced.  He,  Mr.  Robb,  was  inclined,  from  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard  of  the  disease  called  red- water,  to  regard  it  as 
identical  with  jaundice,  and  to  consider  obstruction  to  the  free 
passage  of  the  bile  as  its  principal  cause.  This  view,  he  thought, 
would  satisfactorily  explain  many  of  the  symptoms ;  it  being  well 
known  that  extreme  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  and  even 
death*  might  follow  the  sudden  suppression  of  bile ;  while  diarrhcea, 
and  its  attendant  debility,  would  be  the  consequence  of  an  obstruc- 
tion to  its  flow  into  the  intestines.  He  had  himself  no  doubt  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  diseases ;  and  if  the  causes  which  authors 
state  will  produce  jaundice  in  man,  and  those  which  give  rise  to 
red- water  in  cattle,  were  compared,  the  similarity  would  be  found 
so  exacts  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  the  two  affections  being  dis- 
tinct. The  principles  of  the  treatment  in  the  two  diseases  like- 
wise bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  while  the  pathotogy 
of  each  was  alike  in  all  the  more  essential  particulars.  Mr,  Robb 
concluded  by  stating,  that  observation  and  reflection  had  induoed 
him  to  think  that  red-water  arose,  not  from  the  excess  of  bile,  but 
from  its  secretion  bdng  suj^ressed ;  the  elements  not  being  re* 
moved  from  the  blood  in  consequence  either  of  functional  disorder 
of  the  Uver,  or  of  some  obstruction  existing  to  the  flow  of  the  bile 
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through  its  ducts.  The  liver  hemg  thus  ttnaUe  to  purify  the 
blood,  called  upon  the  kidneys  to  perform  that  function,  and  bile 
was  consequently  excreted  with  the  urine  ;  although,  when  he  as« 
serted  this,  he  did  not  mean  that  pure  bile  waa  to  be  discovered  in 
that  secretion,  but  rather  that  the  elements  of  bile»  which  were 
foreign  to  healthy  urine,  were  present  in  red-water. 

Mr,  Morion  stated  that  he  did  not  agree  with  the  conduaions  to 
which  Mr.  Robb  had  arrived.  It  was  well  known  that  he  had 
chemically  examined  the  urine  of  ftnimala  suffering  under  red- 
water,  and  he  was  not  aware  that  the  result  of  his  examinations 
had  been  controverted.  There  was  no  great  difficulty  in  detect- 
ing either  blood  or  bile  if  present  in  urine ;  both  were  capable  of 
demonstration :  the  tests  were  dissimilar^  the  proofs  were  unlike, 
and  the  possibility  of  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other  it  was  not 
very  easy  to  conceive.  He  had  agcun  and  again  seen  in  the  urine  of 
red- water,  not  perhaps  pure  blood,  but  certainly  impure  or  imper- 
fectly formed  blood ;  such  a  fluid  as  is  then  found  to  be  circulating 
in  the  body.  Bile,  it  is  true,  has  often  been  detected  in  urine, 
but  it  has  not  as  yet  been  demonstrated  in  that  excretion  during 
the  existence  of  red-water.  That  the  colouring  principle  of  blood 
and  bile  were  similar,  he  must  be  permitted  to  express  a  doubt ;  and 
eved  if  they  were,  if  iron  be  not  the  cause  of  cdour  in  the  blood,  as 
stated  by  some,  the  presence  of  that  metal  or  its  oxide,  which  whs 
no  element  either  of  bile  or  of  urine,  was  so  characteristic  and  con- 
clusive, that,  having  ascertained  its  existence  in  the  urine  of  ani- 
mals labouring  under  red- water,  he  must  believe  that  it  and  jaundice 
were  distinct  diseases,  although,  doubtlessly,  both  were  intimately 
associated  with  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  reci- 
procating function  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  he  was  ready  to 
allow. 

Mr.  Gregory  said  that  "  yellows,"  so  called  in  cattle,  answered 
to  the  disease  termed  jaundice  in  man ;  from  which  red -water  was 
as  distinct  a  disease  as  phrenitis. 

Mr,  Cox  asserted  that  experience  had  led  him  to  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  opinion  of  those  gentlemen  who  associated  red-water 
with  parturition.  He  was  not  unacquainted  with  either.  He  had 
seen  much  of  both ;  but  he  had  seen  nothing  to  induce  him  to 
connect  the  one  with  the  other.  In  his  neighbourhood  it  was 
most  prevalent  during  the  winter  season,  which  was  not  the  period 
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of  calvhig.  It  waB,  however,  often  produced  by  a  particalar  species 
of  pasture  or  by  change  of  food.  He  was  acquainted  with  a  farm 
in  Derbyshire  where  the  cattle  reared  upon  the  land  were  not  the 
subjects  of  red- water ;  but  if  any  strange  beast  were  pastured  on 
these  fields  it  was  certain  to  be  attacked  by  that  disease.  He  would 
relate  another  instance  of  red-water  being  produced  by  the  food, 
becaose  it  was  one  which  as  not  generally  noticed.  A  friend 
of  his,  the  owner  of  much  stock,  for  the  first  three  years  of  their 
acquaintance  never  had  a  single  case  of  red-water.  Tlie  fburfii 
summer,  however,  was  exceedingly  dry, — the  pastures  were  burned 
up, — ^when  suddenly  the  rain  fell,  and  ccnitinued  for  some  time, 
and  the  land,  from  being  hard  and  bare,  became  all  at  once  wet 
and  luxuriant ;  and  all  the  cattle  on  that  farm,  with  a  solitary  excep- 
tion, became  affected  with  red^water. 

With  regard  to  treatment,  Mr.  Cox  said  be  would  honestly  con- 
less  he  had  no  experience  as  to  the  efficacy  of  bleeding,  and  the 
assertions  of  most  practitioners  had  almost  prejudiced  his  mind 
against  it.  He  did,  however,  remember  several  cases  where  the 
owners,  not  recognismg  the  disease,  bad,  in  the  early  stages  of  it, 
withdrawn  blood,  and  the  animals  recovered.  There  was  also  a 
practitioner  residing  in  his  neighbourhood  who,  in  cases  of  red- 
water,  was  accustomed  to  extract  blood,  and  with  by  no  means  iU 
success. 

Mr.  Boddington  observed,  that  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the  in- 
fluence of  pasturage  on  the  production  of  this  disease.  He  knew 
one  farm  in  particular  where  certain  fields,  which  consisted  of  wet, 
rushy,  and  undrained  land,  always  produced  red- water ;  and  here, 
too,  it  was  most  prevalent  during  the  winter  season. 

Mr,  Crabb  said  he  had  never  seen  a  case  of  red-water  during 
the  summer  only  after  parturition,  though  in  the  autumnal  months 
he  had  often  known  it  to  be  connected  with  other  causes. 

Mr,  White  remarked,  that  although  most  pathologists  appeared 
to  agree  in  associating  red- water  with  parturition,  he,  with  many 
others  who  had  spoken,  and  who  were  from  Derbyshire,  were  but 
of  one  opinion ;  namely,  that  they  had  never  seen  it  in  that  county 
follow  immediately  upon  calving. 
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APRIL  I,  1845. 
The  Treasurer  in  the  Chair. 

A  letter  from  M.  Boidey,  ccmfinning  the  proposal  of  an  ex* 
change  of  journals  with  the  "  Recaeil  de  M^decine  V^t^rinaire/' 
and  solioitiDg  the  same  for  the  Veterinary  Society  of  the  Seine, 
^ivQs  read. 


Casb  op  Strangulation  of   a   Testicle  rbtainbd  within 

THE  Abdomen. 

By  Mr.  W.  Baker.  M.R.C.V.S. 

Dear  Sir,  Sudbttry,  Feb.  28, 1845. 

Thb  case  of  strangulated  testicle  which  was  the  subject  of  con- 
versation between  us,  and  which  you  wished  me  to  give  you  an 
account  of,  occurred  in  November  last,  at  Shimpling,  nine  miles 
from  this  place.  I  was  requested  to  attend  the  horse,  but  when  I 
arrived  he  had  just  died,  and  the  owner,  Mr.  King,  desired  me  to 
mstitute  a  post-mortem  examination,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  death ;  when,  upon  opening  the  abdomen,  the  same  ap- 
pearances were  presented  as  in  a  former  case  recorded  by  me.  The 
viscera  generally  were  healthy,  but  a  pendulous  testicle  was  found 
in  the  iliac  region,  black  and  stinking  from  strangulation,  the  cord 
being  tightly  twisted.  The  peritoneum  in  contact  with  these  parts 
was  inflamed,  but  the  cord,  above  the  twisted  portion,  was  in  no 
way  affected.  I  have  since  ascertained  that  the  horse  had  evinced 
continuous  pain  for  about  five  days  prior  to  his  death.  When  well 
he  was  anxious  after  mares,  and  had  covered  several,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  got  one  foal.  He  was  half-bred,  and  used  alter- 
nately for  the  road,  plough,  &c.  The  other  testicle  was  removed 
by  the  usual  mode  of  castration  when  he  was  two  years  old.  He 
was  eight  when  he  died. 


A  singular  circumstance  claimed  my  attention  yesterday.  A 
heifer  calved  a  fine  healthy  calf  at  mid-day  ;  and  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  in  the  same  afternoon,  when  I  called  at  the  farm,  the 
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boy  attending  said  the  calf  was  "  lousy/'  and,  on  looking  at  the 
back  and  shoulders,  I  found  it  had  lice  in  great  numbers.  I  naturally 
proceeded  to  examine  the  skin  of  the  mother,  which  I  found  to  be 
slightly  a£fected  with  them,  but  not  to  one-twentieth  part  the  ex- 
tent the  calf  was.  This  quick  generation  of  parasites,  and  in  such 
extraordinary  numbers,  is  somewhat  surprising.  I  know  not  if 
the  like  has  been  observed  by  others. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  your's,  &c. 
To  Mr,  C,  Spooner. 


Mr,  Spooner, — ^The  history  accompanying  this  case  is  brief,  but, 
from  the  circumstance  to  which  it  refers  being  very  unusual,  it  be- 
comes one  of  the  highest  interest.  "  Rigs,"  or  horses  that  have 
been  deprived  of  but  one  testicle  by  the  castrator,  are  common 
enough,  and  such  animals  I  have  known  to  Uve  and  work  well  for 
years  ;  but  it  has  occurred  to  Mr.  Baker,  in  two  cases  of  '*  rig" 
horses,  to  find  a  testicle  in  the  abdomen  in  a  state  of  gangrene, 
consequent  on  the  cord  becoming  twisted.  The  possibility  of  such 
a  consequence  teaches  us  that  there  is  danger  in  the  non-descent 
of  the  testicle  into  the  scrotum,  particularly  if  left  as  a  pendulous 
viscus  in  the  abdominal  cavity ;  and  should  we,  in  practice,  meet 
with  the  like  cases,  it  would,  I  think,  be  our  duty  to  advise  our  em- 
ployers to  part  with  such  animals,  for  a  circumstance  which  has 
happened  twice  may  occur  again.  I,  however,  cannot  recall  to  my 
memory  any  similar  cases  to  the  two  recorded  by  Mr.  Baker.  Their 
history  tells  us  but  litde  of  the  symptoms,  which  doubtiess  resem- 
bled colic  and  peritonitis ;  although  it  is  probable  other  indica- 
tions were  also  present,  which  might  be  considered  diagnostic  in 
their  nature.  The  position  of  the  testicle  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  as  in  many  horses  termed  rigs  the  remaining  gland  is  to  be 
found  impacted  within  the  inguinal  canal,  and  considerably  less 
than  its  normal  size ;  and  in  such  cases  the  same  danger  of  the 
twisting  of  the  cord  is  not  to  be  apprehended.  The  loss  of  sub- 
stance of  the  gland,  when  in  this  situation  or  within  the  ab- 
domen, does  not  deprive  it  of  function ;  and  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  a  rig  is  fully  capable  of  impregnating  a  mare. 
Instances  of  foals,  the  sires  of  which  were  rigs,  are  well  authenti- 
cated, although  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  of  opinion,  that,  unless  the 
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tesdde  descended,  its  use  in  propagation  was  destroyed.  The  ce- 
lebrated sargeon  to  whom  I  have  referred,  however,  confined  his 
remarks  to  the  human  subject ;  and  our  late  patron.  Professor 
Coleman,  contended  against  the  inference  as  being  applicable  to 
the  horse,  basing  his  deductions  on  fects. 


Calculi  in  thb  Bladder  and  Urbthra  of  Shebp. 
.    By  Mr,  F.  R.  Silvestbb,  M.R,C.V.S, 

Dear  Sir,  St.  Albans,  March  21,  1845. 

I  havb  forwarded  to  you  a  bottle  containing  urine,  witli  the 
bladders  and  kidneys,  taken  from  some  fat  tegs  which  have  been 
placed  on  a  high  situation  and  gravelly  soil.  They  have  been 
kept  well  on  oil-cake,  hay,  and  turnips ;  these  latter  having  been 
greatly  injured  by  the  frost,  many  of  them  being  rotten. 

From  what  I  can  learn,  the  symptoms  are : — ^loss  of  appetite — 
lying  down  almost  constantly — and  when  they  rise  they  strain  vio- 
lently to  urinate,  but  ineffectually. 

Twelve  sheep  have  been  affected,  and  in  none  of  them  has  the 
disease  been  allowed  to  run  its  course,  they  having  been  slaugh- 
tered. You  wiU  observe  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  much  in- 
flamed. A  quantity  of  apparently  calcareous  matter  has  existed 
in  those  I  have  examined ;  and  the  kidneys  were  of  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  those  sent :  all  the  other  viscera  were  in  a  normal 

state. 

I  am.  Sir,  faithfully  your's. 
To  Mr.  Morton, 


Mr,  Morton  said  that  he  had  found  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine  to  be  1*20;  it  possessed  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  he  had 
obtained  traces  of  the  presence  of  both  albumen  and  bile  in  it. 
Tlie  calcareous  deposits  consisted  of  animal  matter  and  carbonate 
of  lime.  Dried  on  bibulous  paper  they  became  amorphous,  and  re- 
sembled lime ;  in  hydrochloric  acid  they  dissolved  with  efferves- 
cence, and  when  treated  with  potassa  they  yielded  no  ammonia. 
Whether  any  of  the  phosphates  entered  into  their  composition  he 
would  not  positively  say,  but  he  had  not  obtained  any  indications 
from  the  tests  resorted  to  by  him.     The  subject  of  the  formation 
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of  calculi  wem  one  of  conBiderable  iraportance,  tnd  the  advances 
now  being  made  in  organic  chemistry  tend  to  withdraw  the  myste* 
nous  veil  that  has  so  long  concealed  the  transmutations  that  are 
taking  place  in  the  animal  economy.  For  the  constituents  of  these 
concretions  we  have  to  refer  to  the  food  taken  into  the  system ; 
and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  certain  organs  which  act 
as  depurators  to  the  blood,  and  among  them  none  more  so  than 
the  kidneys,  which  excrete  all  soluble  saline  substances  in  the  form 
of  urine. 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Silvester,  that  these  sheep  had  been  fed 
on  turnips,  many  of  which  were  decomposed  or  rotten.  This 
would  induce  derangement  of  the  digestive  apparatus  doubtlessly, 
but  it  would  not  satis^torily  account  for  the  production  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  the  bladder,  nor  tell  us  why  the  kidneys,  beyond 
all  other  organs  in  the  body,  should  become  affected.  Perhaps  the 
principles  of  chemistry  may  assist  us. 

Lime  is  a  constituent  of  the  turnip,  and  the  same  bulb  contains 
large  quantities  of  the  salts  of  potash  and  soda.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  the  urinary  organs  being  unduly  acted 
upon :  it  is  referrible  to  the  presence  of  the  last-named  salts. 
Liebig  places  the  relative  proportions  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
the  salts  of  potash  and  soda,  as  18*40  of  the  former  to  81*60  of 
the  latter  in  the  100. 

In  the  urine  a  characteristic  substance  is  met  with,  namely, 
urea.  The  changes  which  this  organic  principle  undergoes,  under 
certain  conditional  circumstances,  are  varied  and  often  complex. 
Among  the  compounds  formed  by  it  with  water  is  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  It  is  true  that  this  metamorphosis  more  commonly 
takes  place  after  the  urine  has  been  excreted  ;  but  it  will  be  borne 
in  mind  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  somewhat  vitiated  secretion 
arising  from  the  nature  of  the  food,  it  being  well  known  that 
decaying  vegetable  matters  readily  yield  a  large  amount  of  the 
saline  bodies  they  contain.  The  compounds  that  are  formed,  too, 
are  prone  to  undergo  change  from  the  feebleness  of  the  affinities 
that  bind  their  elements  together ;  so  that  when  the  urine  is  re« 
tained  longer  than  is  natural  in  the  bladder,  or  is  of  an  unhealthy 
character,  from  reasons  already  assigned,  decomposition  ensues, 
and  new  compounds  are  formed,  favoured  by  the  fact,  that,  in  the 
normal  condition  of   the  urine,   the  saline  constituents  are  but 
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small  in  quantity  compared  with  what  are  now  preaent  in  it.  Now, 
as  quantity  sometimes  determines  decomposition,  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  generated  as  I  have  stated,  may  become  converted  into 
carbonate  of  lime,  from  the  lime  being  in  excess,  which  being  a 
comparatively  insoluble  compound,  would  be  deposited  in  a  solid 
form,  and  then,  becoming  mixed  with  the  mucus  of  the  bladder, 
make  up  the  concretions  under  notice.  Or,  if  you  will  not  accept 
this  theoretical  explanation,  the  production  of  carbonate  of  lime 
may  be  referred  to  the  fact  that  organic  salts  having  alkaline  bases, 
become  converted  into  carbonates  in  the  organism,  and  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  now  thrown  down  by  the  urine  undergoing  a 
change,  or  not  possessing  those  conditions  which  are  requisite  to 
retain  certain  compounds  in  a  state  of  solution  in  it. 

Mr.  Simonds, — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  an  application  of  the  principles  of  chemistry  to  pa- 
thology. It  is  only  of  late  years  that  calcareous  deposits  in  the 
bladders  of  sheep  have  been  so  frequently  observed.  Mr.  Crabbe 
last  session  brought  forward  the  first  case  of  the  kind  on  record, 
and  in  those  cases  the  sheep  had  been  fed  on  vegetables  growing 
on  land  which  had  been  recently  limed ;  hence  it  was  easy  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  these  calculi.  More  lime  has  been 
used  of  late  years  than  formerly,  and  the  effect  of  this  on  the 
food  of  animals  was  in  his  opinion  a  subject  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion. In  the  specimens  now  before  us,  the  deposit  of  carbonate 
of  lime  is  to  such  an  amount,  that  the  entire  mucous  coat  of  the 
urethra  is  covered  more  or  less  with  calcareous  matter,  and 
within  the  vermiform  appendage  the  canal  is  blocked  up ;  the 
bladder  in  consequence  has  become  greatly  distended.  The  kid- 
neys are  of  a  pale  colour,  but  not  otherwise  structurally  diseased. 
The  sheep,  then,  died  from  long  retention  of  urine,  consequent 
upon  calcareous  deposition,  and  either  such  cases  are  new,  or 
hitherto  they  have  been  too  much  neglected. 

Mr.  Cox  related  an  instance  of  a  large  dairy  of  cows  being  fed 
on  turnips  that  had  been  grown  on  land  inanured  with  guano,  and 
all  of  them  became  affected  with  nephritis.  The  bulbs  were  given 
with  the  earth  upon  them  :  the  disease  disappeared  when  the  food 
was  changed;  but  again  returned  on  the  turnips  being  allowed. 

Mr,  Morton. — Such  an  effect  from  such  a  cause  was  highly  pro- 
bable, as  guano  contained  several  of  the  salts  of  ammonia,  which, 
acting  as  diuretics,  would  be  very  likely  to  produce  nephritiB. 
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Case  op  Abscess  in  the  Brain  of  a  Sheep. 

By  Mr,  J.  B.  Simonds. 

Tbb  head  of  a  sheep  before  me  has  been  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Baker,  of  Sudbury,  having  been  removed  from  an  animal  supposed 
to  be  affected  with  "  gid"  or  "  dunt/'  as  the  disease  is  termed  in 
the  county  of  Essex,  the  symptoms  of  which  had  been  present 
about  three  weeks.  On  laying  open  the  skull,  the  cerebrum  on 
the  right  side  was  observed  to  be  enlarged,  the  pia-mater  being 
raised,  and  having  on  the  centre  a  cream-like  elevation,  with 
red  vessels  radiating  from  it,  increasing  in  size  and  number,  and 
altogether  unlike  what  appears  when  an  hydatid  exists.  On  cut- 
ting into  the  tumour,  about  half  an  ounce  of  thick  pus  escaped, 
which  was  white  in  colour  and  free  from  fcetor.  The  cavity  in 
which  it  was  contained  is,  as  you  see,  situated  in  the  substance  of 
the  cerebrum,  and  has  no  communication  with  the  lateral  sinus ;  it 
presenting  the  most  perfect  case  of  an  abscess  in  the  brain  I  have 
ever  seen.  Any  attempt  on  my  part  to  explain  the  true  cause  of 
this  unusual  disease  would  be  imperfect,  as  we  know  so  h'ttle  of  the 
history  of  the  case ;  but  I  may  observe  that,  in  all  probability,  it  re- 
sulted from  an  injury  which  might  have  been  received  in  fight- 
ing or  butting,  a  practice  to  which  sheep  are  much  addicted :  the 
cranium,  however,  shews  no  appearance  of  a  blow  or  contusion. 
Although  frequently  turning  round  and  an  unsteady  gait  seem  to 
have  been  the  only  symptoms  observed  as  denoting  the  existence 
of  cerebral  disease,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised,  for  it  would  appear 
from  cases  admitted  into  this  infirmary  that  pus  may  form  in  the 
cerebrum,  and  even  accumulate  in  a  large  quantity  there,  without 
giving  rise  to  that  train  of  symptoms  by  which  we  recognize  the 
presence  of  phrenitis.  The  case  is  both  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, and  adds  an  important  link  to  the  chain  of  comparative 
pathology. 


Case  of  Tetanus  in  a  Lamb. 

By  the  same. 

On  the  table  is  placed  the  body  of  a  lamb  which  died  of  tetanus. 
It  has  been  forwarded  to  us  from  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  morbid  lesions  that  have  resulted  from  an  at- 
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tack  of  that  distressing  malady.  A  brief  but  nevertheless  sufficient 
history  of  the  case,  as  it  respects  the  cause  of  the  disease,  has  been 
given  us,  which  shews  it  to  have  been  traumatic  tetanus. 

The  animal  had  been  castrated;  which  operation  was  performed 
in  the  usual  way,  and  he  was  afterwards  allowed,  according  to 
custom,  to  pasture  with  his  dam.  No  symptoms  of  illness  having 
been  observed  for  about  three  weeks,  it  was  anticipated  all  would 
be  well.  However,  on  the  shepherd  g^ing  his  rounds,  he  found 
the  animal  lying  down,  and  altogether  incapable  of  getting  up : 
the  limbs  were  extended,  the  head  curved  backwards  on  the  spine, 
and  the  whole  body  rigid,  as  if  ft'ozen.  Convulsive  spasms  of  the 
entire  frame  came  on  from  time  to  time,  and  these  were  easily 
produced  by  an  attempt  being  made  to  raise  the  animal  or  change 
its  position.  In  this  state  it  survived  but  a  short  period.  Those 
s3rmptoms  shewed  it  to  be  a  case  of  opisthotonos,  or  that  variety 
of  tetanus  which  is  characterized  by  general  spasms  of  the  levator 
muscles  of  the  head,  drawing  it  backwards  upon  the  neck  or  spine. 
On  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  spermatic  cord  on  the  left  side 
was  found  to  be  slightly  inflamed  and  thickened,  but  without  any 
indication  of  the  formation  of  pus.  The  other  cord  was  healthy, 
as  were  the  viscera  generally,  both  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax. 
The  meninges  of  the  brain,  and  also  of  the  spinal  marrow,  are,  as 
you  see,  dyed  of  a  deep  scarlet  colour :  this,  however,  does  not 
extend  lower  down  than  opposite  to  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra ; 
beyond  this  they  are  in  a  normal  condition.  The  spinal  cord  itself,  at 
its  anterior  part,  is  softened  in  places,  but  the  substance  of  the  brain 
seems  to  be  unaffected;  the  plexus  choroi'des,  are,  however,  highly 
injected  with  blood.  Satisfactory  as  we  may  consider  these  ab- 
normal appearances  in  this  particular  case  to  be,  you  must,  never- 
theless, not  expect  that  you  will  find  them  in  every  instance,  as  in 
no  disease  do  the  morbid  lesions  differ  more  than  in  tetanus. 
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APRIL  8,  1845. 
The  Treasurer  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  E.  Drake,  M.R.C.V.S.,  and  Mr.  W.  Brown,  student,  were 
elected  Members. 


Case  of  Obstruction  of  the  Bowels  caused  bt  a  Fungoidal 
Tumour  attached  to  the  inner  Coat  of  the  Intestines. 

By  Mr.  Woodoer. 

Mr,  Woodger. — ^The  horse  from  which  the  morbid  parts  now 
before  the  members  were  taken,  was  in  good  condition,  working 
and  feeding  well,  and  had  not  been  attacked  with  colic  for  several 
years,  although  he  had  previously  been  very  subject  to  it.  On 
the  31st  of  last  month,  however,  he  experienced  an  attack,  for 
which  he  was  bled,  and  had  an  antispasmodic  draught  administered 
to  him,  and  afterwards  castor  oil,  combined  with  the  oil  of  croton. 
No  mitigation  of  the  unfavourable  symptoms  taking  place,  I  was 
called  in,  and,  ascertaining  that  a  powerful  cathartic  had  been  exhi- 
bited, and  seeing  that  the  pain  continued  unabated,  I  gave  opiates, 
and  threw  up  a  tobacco  enema.  The  animal  appearing  better  in 
the  evening,  I  repeated  my  opiate ;  but  in  the  night  the  spasms 
returned  with  increased  power,  and  the  pulse  became  accelerated. 
I  now  applied  a  mustard  poultice  to  the  abdomen,  and  as  the 
bowels  had  not  acted,  I  gave  a  dose  of  linseed  and  croton  ofl, 
and  emptied  the  rectum  of  the  faeces.  While  performing  the  latter 
act,  I  observed  a  symptom  to  be  present  that  I  have  frequently 
been  convinced  denoted  a  fatal  termination  in  such  cases, — ^the 
intestines  seemed  to  press  backward  against  the  arm  of  the  ope- 
rator. I  at  once  told  the  proprietor  I  feared  the  case  would  prove 
un£eivourable,  and  although  the  animal  did  not  manifest  the  acute 
pain  generally  exhibited  in  cases  of  obstruction,  yet  from  the 
bowels  not  having  responded  to  the  two  powerful  doses  of  cathartic 
medicine  administered,  I  expressed  my  conviction  of  some  me- 
chanical impediment  existing  in  the  alimentary  canal.  On  the 
following  morning  the  horse  died,  and,  being  called  elsewhere,  my 
assistant,  Mr.  Broad,  conducted  the  post-mortem  examination. 

Mr.  Broad. — On  opening  the  abdominal  cavity,  I  found  the  in- 
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testines  contained  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  ingesta,  although 
they  were  greatly  distended  with  gas.  The  peritoneal  coat  was 
altogether  devoid  of  inflammation,  and  at  first  sight,  I  felt  at  a  loss 
to  ficcount  for  the  death  of  the  hoise,  being  convinced  from  the 
symptoms  that  the  disease  of  which  he  died  was  abdominal. 
One  circumstance,  however,  soon  attracted  my  attention.  I  have 
said  that  the  intestines  contained  but  little  ingesta,  and  that  little 
was  found  only  in  the  smaller  ones,  which  are  generally  seen 
empty.  This  struck  me  as  being  strange,  and  led  me  to  trace  the 
whole  of  the  alimentary  canal,  when  I  found  the  coecum  caput  coli 
to  be  the  part  where  the  ingesta  ceased  to  be  present.  I  therefore 
laid  this  open,  and  exposed  such  a  state  of  parts  as  I  believe  has 
not  been  before  seen.  Immediately  at  the  commencement  of 
the  colon  there  was  a  fimgoidal  growth  nearly  as  large  as  my  fist, 
and  of  a  highly  vascular  character.  This  tumour  was  pedunculated, 
and  in  figure  not  unlike  a  large  mushroom.  In  its  ordinary  state 
it  must  have  hung  from  its  stalk  or  pedicle,  looking  towards  the 
apex  of  the  csecum.  Some  spasmodic  action  had,  however,  caused 
its  position  to  be  reversed.  Its  body  or  head  had  been  car- 
ried backwards,  and  forced  into  the  origin  of  the  colon.  The 
valve-hke  structure  which  guards  that  orifice  had  contracted  on 
the  tumour,  and  with  spasmodic  energy  retained  it,  thus  causing 
the  singular  obstruction  of  which  the  animal  died.  On  inspecting 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  we  found  it  to  be  inflamed, 
but  devoid  of  that  dark  colour  which  in  more  acute  cases  is  gene- 
rally present.  It  is  obvious  that  no  treatment  could  have  been  of 
any  service  whatever,  it  being  one  of  those  cases  for  which  a  prac- 
titioner cannot  be  prepared. 


Cask  op  Tumours  rbssmbling  Polypi  occupting  the  Intes- 
tinal Canal. 

By  Mr,  J.  B.  Simonds. 

A  BAT  mare,  in  good  condition,  used  for  the  purposes  of 
draught,  was  first  placed  under  my  care,  supposed  to  be  labouring 
under  spasmodic  colic,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1830;  the 
attack  not  being  severe,  her  recovery  was  speedy,  and  in  a  few 

vol.  I.  3  l 
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days  she  resumed  her  work.  About  six  months  afterwards  she 
was  again  admitted  into  my  infirmary.  The  abdominal  pain  was 
not  intense,  but  it  continued  more  or  less  until  the  bowels  were 
acted  upon  by  cathartics,  which,  however  proved  tardy  in  their 
action.  Scarcely  a  month  had  elapsed  before  another  attack  came 
on,  when  I  began  to  suspect  that  a  calculus  existed  in  some  part 
of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  fseces  presented  no  unusual  character, 
and  the  food  had  been  well  masticated.  She  was,  however,  dis- 
charged within  a  week,  apparently  well,  and  directions  were  given 
for  her  to  have  a  bran  mash  every  other  night,  instead  of  the  usual 
feed  of  oats.  From  this  period  the  attacks  became  more  frequent 
and  severe,  the  pain  never  yielding  until  purging  was  established, 
and  this  required  the  exhibition  of  large  and  repeated  doses  of 
medicine.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1831,  my  old  patient  was  again 
admitted,  presenting  the  following  symptoms  : — ^Pulse  40  and  full, 
respiration  laboured,  extremities  and  surface  of  body  cold  and 
clammy,  and  tongue  slightly  furred ;  she  paws,  wanders  round  her 
box,  makes  many  efforts  to  lie  down  before  doing  so,  and  when 
down  appears  easier ;  lies  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  shakes 
herself  on  getting  up,  and  goes  to  the  manger  for  water,  which 
she  partakes  of  with  avidity;  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms 
are  short,  and  she  frequently  turns  her  head  to  her  flanks,  and 
often  sighs.  The  treatment  consisted  of  repeated  doses  of  sol. 
aloes  et  ol.  lini,  back-raking,  enemata,  and  the  free  use  of  diluents. 

25M. — ^The  groom  reported  that  she  had  suffered  more  during 
the  night  than  he  had  before  seen  her,  and  was  not  so  well  this 
morning.  We  have  some  ambiguous  indications  of  the  presence 
of  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  The  pain  is  more  acute,  the  abdomen 
tympanitic.  Pulse  60  and  wiry,  breathing  laboured  and  quick, 
conjunctival  membrane  injected.  These  symptoms  are  associated 
with  a  dejected  countenance,  a  loathing  of  food,  and  a  continuance 
of  the  constipation  of  the  bowels.  Bleeding  was  had  recourse  to, 
hot  fomentations  were  applied  to  the  abdomen,  opium  combined 
with  sol.  aloSs,  and  oft  repeated  enemas  were  given,  but  without 
any  diminution  of  her  sufllerings.  She  became  evidently  weaker, 
and  worn  out  with  pain  towards  night ;  the  pulse,  however,  indi- 
cated no  immediate  danger. 

26th, — ^A  small  quantity  of  faeces  has  been  passed,  but  there  is  no 
abatement  of  the  abdominal  pain.     The  pulse  is  70,  and  all  the 
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other  symptoms  are  increased  in  sererity.     This  day  was  also 
passed  without  the  treatment  adopted  affording  any  relief. 

27M. — Some  more  dung  has  heen  voided,  and  with  it,  the  groom 
says,  **  a  large  piece  of  fl^K**  which,  on  examination,  I  find  to  he 
a  tumour  covered  hy  mucous  membrane.  It  is  of  a  pear-shaped 
form,  having  a  ragged  pedicle,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
having  been  detached  by  force,  of  a  bright  colour,  excepting  at  its 
root,  and  weighs  eleven  ounces.  I  was  now  able  to  form  a  correct 
diagnosis  of  the  disease,  but  could  only  give  an  un&vourable  prog- 
nosis. Examination  per  rectum  did  not  detect  any  other  tumour, 
nor  was  there  any  haemorrhage  within  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
general  symptoms  soon  denoted  approaching  death,  and  which 
took  place  early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th. 

Post'tnartem  examhuUion  of  the  Abdominal  Viscera, — Considerable 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  especially  where  it  covers  the  colon . 
This  intestine  was  distended  with  feculent  matter,  almost  to  burst- 
ing, up  to  where  it  forms  the  "  single  colon;"  beyond  this  the  gut, 
and  also  the  rectum,  were  empty.  On  laying  open  the  intestines 
from  the  rectum,  we  first  came  upon  the  spot  from  whence  the 
tumour  voided  had  been  dislodged:  the  viUous  and  muscular  coats 
were  highly  inflamed  and  lacerated,  the  injured  part  being  about 
two  inches  in  diameter;  a  little  anterior  to  this,  a  cluster  of 
tumours  resembling  polypi,  seven  in  number,  presented  themselves ; 
the  largest  being,  at  its  floating  extremity,  about  the  size  of  a  goose's 
egg,  the  others  varying  from  that  to  the  size  of  a  walnut,  but 
having  their  peduncles  larger  in  proportion  to  their  rounded  ends. 
They  were  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  seemed  to  have 
originally  grown  from  beneath  it.  They  shewed  no  appearance  either 
of  inflammation  or  of  strangulation,  but  were  growing  from  all  sides 
of  the  intestine,  occupying  its  whole  interior,  and  most  efifectually 
blocking  up  the  passage;  their  direction  was  backwards,  this  being 
no  doubt  determined  by  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels.  In 
no  other  part  of  the  intestines  did  we  find  any  signs  of  similar 
formations.  There  was  great  discolouration  of  the  coats  of  the  colon 
where  it  was  distended  with  ingesta,  but  which  gradually  became 
less  in  the  small  intestines.  The  stomach  might  be  considered 
as  healthy,  as  were  also  all  the  other  viscera.  These  singular  ab- 
normal productions  are  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College. 
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Casb  of  Sacculatbd  Intbstinb,  containing  Sand.     Also  op 

BXCISION  OF  THB  UtBRUS  OF  A  CoW. 

I 

By  Mr.  G.  T.  Baldwin,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Dear  Sirs^  Ftikeuham,  April  5,  1845. 

I  HAVB  transmitted  to  you  a  portion  of  one  of  the  small  intes- 
tines of  a  bullock,  on  which  is  a  sacculus,  containing  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  fine  sand;  but  I  have  not  opened  it,  preferring  that 
you  should  do  so  before  the  members  of  the  Association,  as  the  case 
is  one  of  not  every-day  occurrence.  The  history  of  the  case  is 
very  brief.  It  is  simply  this :  the  specimen  was  taken  from  an 
animal  in  perfect  health,  and  given  to  me  by  our  butcher. 

Last  year  a  successful  case  of  excision  of  the  uterus  of  a  cow 
occurred  in  our  practice,  which  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  notice. 
The  animal  had  been  driven  for  some  distance  on  the  road,  when 
symptoms  of  approaching  parturition  shewed  themselves,  and, 
being  turned  into  a  field,  she  there  quickly  calved.  Immediately 
afterwards  an  inversion  of  the  uterus  took  place.  My  father  being 
sent  for,  he  soon  returned  the  uterus,  and  passed  metallic  sutures 
through  the  labia  pudendi.  On  subsequently  visiting  the  patient, 
we  found  her  making  violent  throes,  asif  endeavouring  to  force  down 
the  womb,  which  at  length  she  efiTected,  bursting  out  the  sutures :  it 
was  again  carefully  returned,  and  firesh  sutures  inserted,  taking  a 
deeper  hold  of  the  labia.  The  throes,  however,  still  continued, 
and,  increasing  in  violence,  an  opiate  was  administered,  and  a 
compress  applied  to  the  parts.  The  exhibition  of  the  opiate  was 
repeated  at  intervals,  and  a  dose  of  laxative  medicine  given ;  but, 
despite  all  our  efiTorts,  on  seeing  the  animal  for  the  third  time,  we 
found  the  uterus  again  down,  and  the  labia  now  so  extensively 
lacerated  that  no  more  sutures  could  be  inserted.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  All  the  compression  we  could  employ  was  of  no  avail, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  animal  was  most  unsightly,  and  her 
sufferings  great.  We  resolved  on  extirpating  the  womb.  For 
this  purpose  a  large  clam  was  made,  into  which  some  caustic  being 
placed,  it  was  passed  over  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  made  to  em- 
brace it  firmly.  Two  days  afterwards  I  removed  the  uterus  with 
my  scalpel.    It  weighed  about  two  stones.    In  two  days  from  that 
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time  I  took  off  the  clam :  alight  haemorrhage  followed  its  removal, 
but  the  parts  qoiekly  suppurated,  and  although  for  some  time  the 
pus  discharged  was  of  an  unhealthy  character,  yet,  by  the  aid  of 
tonics  and  a  generous  diet,  the  animal  soon  recovered  and  became 
fat.  Believe  me, 

Truly  your's,  &c. 


Mr,  Mayhew  having  examined  the  sacculated  portion  of  intes- 
tine, described  the  sac  as  being  formed  by  the  peritoneal  coat  only, 
which  Had  become  distended  by  the  siliceous  matters  taken  in ;  for 
such  Mr.  Morton  had  found  the  contents  to  be.  From  some  cause, 
which  at  this  time  it  was  impossible  to  assign,  the  two  inner  coats 
of  the  intestine  had  become  ulcerated.  Within  the  cavity  thus 
formed,  foreign  substances  had  lodged,  and  in  process  of  time 
accumulated;  for  from  the  edges  of  the  orifice  being  perfectly 
healed,  it  was  clear  that  the  primary  injury  was  not  of  recent  date; 
and  likewise  from  the  absence  of  any  symptom  of  inflammation  on 
the  distended  peritoneum,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
case  was  of  a  chronic  nature. 

Mr.  Fowler  related  a  case  of  a  horse  that  was  known  to  eat 
earthy  substances,  after  which  he  was  observed  to  eructate  very  fre- 
quently. After  six  weeks'  illness,  during  which  the  animal  was  on 
and  off  its  feed,  he  died  of  an  attack  of  colic,  when  the  stomach, 
duodenum,  and  jejunum,  were  found  in  a  state  of  distention ;  no 
less  than  four  pottles  of  sand  and  dirt  being  removed  from  them. 


Casb  of  parturient  Apoplext  in  a  Cow  succbsspully 

TREATED. 

Byilfr.  W.  Thackbr,  M.R,C,V,8, 

Dear  Sir.  Twickenham,  April  1th,  1845. 

I  Bse  leave  to  forward  you  an  account  of  a  case  of  puer- 
peral fsver,  or  perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  of  parturient  apo- 
plexy in  a  cow.  It  may  contain  nothing  peculiar,  the  symptoms 
having  developed  themselves  as  in  similar  cases ;  the  result,  how- 
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ever,  was  different  to  what  we  generally  look  for  in  this  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  more  especially  in  this  particular  dairy. 
It  is  from  this  fact,  coupled  with  that  of  your  having  had  the  medi- 
cal attendance  of  the  same  establishment  for  some  time,  that  has 
induced  me  to  give  you  this  but  imperfect  history ;  and  should  it 
possess  any  thing  to  interest  the  members  of  the  Association,  I 
shall  be  pleased  at  having  been  able  to  contribute  something, 
although  it  may  be  of  only  comparatively  trifling  importance,  to 
that  body. 

The  patient  was  a  cow  of  the  pure  Aldemey  breed,  six  years  old« 
and  m  fair  condition.  She  was  the  property  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  On  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  March 
she  was  placed  in  an  open  shed,  being  near  her  time  of  parturi- 
tion. About  six  o'clock  the  same  evening  she  calved,  and  that 
without  difficulty.  A  pound  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  was  sub- 
sequently administered  to  her,  and  but  little  food  allowed ;  this 
consisting  of  bran  mashes,  of  which  she  freely  partook,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  going  on  very  well.  About  Ave  o'clock  the  following 
morning  she  was  observed  to  refuse  her  food,  and  to  stagger  when 
moved ;  usually  the  first  visible  indication  of  the  approach  of  this 
sad  malady.  I  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  upon  my  arrival 
found  her  still  standing,  though  with  great  difficulty — ^pulse  about 
65,  and  full — extremities  warm — ^mucous  membranes  somewhat 
injected — ^rumination  and  secretions  suspended — ^loss  of  appetite — 
breathing  much  quickened—frequent  raising  of  the  hind  legs — 
and  a  wild  expression  of  countenance.  From  these  symptoms  being 
present  I  anticipated  an  attack  of  the  disease  termed  by  you 
parturient  apoplexy.  Although  I  entertained  very  Uttle  hopes  of 
effecting  a  cure,  yet,  having  taken  a  different  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease  to  what  I  formerly  had  done,  I  commenced  my  work 
boldly  by  detracting  six  or  seven  quarts  of  blood,  which  produced 
a  decided  impression  on  the  pulse;  indeed,  by  the  time  I  had 
secured  the  vein  the  animal  fell.  I  now  administered  a  brisk  pur- 
gative, removed  what  faeces  were  lodged  in  the  rectum,  clothed 
the  body  warm,  and  firmly  packed  her  up  with  straw,  so  that  she 
might  rest  on  her  sternum  and  the  inferior  surfeu^e  of  the  abdo- 
men.. In  about  three  hours  I  again  saw  her,  and  repeated  the 
bleeding  to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  quarts,  until  a  second  im- 
pression was  made  on  the  pulse.     I  now  commenced  administer- 
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ing  the  extract  of  beUadonna  in  foar-drachm  doses  every  four  hours, 
and  when  the  rumen  became  distended  I  gave  in  the  intervals  the 
spt.  ammonise  aromat.  At  night  the  symptoms  had  become  worse : 
she  was  continually  throwing  her  head  about — ^was  quite  uncon- 
scions — and  the  eye  so  sunk  in  the  orbit  as  to  allow  the  finger  to 
be  introduced  into  the  cavity  and  passed  round  the  eye,  which 
was  done  without  producing  the  slightest  sensation,  nor  could 
any  feeling  be  produced  in  the  extremities  by  pricking  with  a 
pointed  instrument ;  in  fact,  she  was  in  a  perfectly  comatose  state. 
Injections  were  thrown  up  from  time  to  time,  and  the  sedative  me- 
dicine continued  throughout  the  night.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing the  symptoms  had  undergone  but  little  change — ^the  pulse  was 
lessened  in  force,  but  increased  in  frequency,  and  the  head  was 
being  continually  thrown  from  side  to  side,  as  if  in  great  agony. 
The  eyes  had  now  become  almost  lost  within  their  orbits — the  ex- 
tremities and  Burfece  of  the  body  were  quite  cold — ^no  evacuation 
of  the  bowels  had  been  produced ;  in  short,  all  the  appearances 
indicated  a  fiatal  termination,  and  that  somewhat  speedily.  The 
doses  of  ext.  belladonnse  were  now  lessened,  and  combined  with  liq. 
ammon.  acet.  given  every  six  hours,  and  another  cathartic  admi- 
nistered, enemas  being  still  employed.  This  treatment  was  con- 
tinued throughout  the  day,  and  at  night  some  amendment  was 
visible :  the  eyes  had  become  more  prominent^  the  pulse  firmer 
and  fuller,  and  a  degree  of  warmth  was  felt  about  the  body.  The 
ext.  belladonnae  was  now  omitted,  and  spt.  etherisnit.  substituted, 
which  was  given  in  the  night  at  the  same  intervals,  namely,  six 
hours.  The  following  morning  the  improvement  became  more 
apparent :  the  pdse  was  more  natural — ^the  eyes  still  brighter — 
the  natural  degree  of  warmth  was  restored  to  the  body,  and  sen- 
sation and  consciousness  had  likewise  returned.  During  the  day 
she  got  up,  and  remained  standing  for  an  hour :  after  a  short  time 
the  bowels  responded,  and  she  ruminated  a  little  on  partaking  of 
a  small  quantity  of  bran.  The  following  morning  she  was  much 
better,  having  stood  up  several  hours  together.  Her  diet  was  now 
gradually  increased,  and  she  is  at  the  present  time  in  perfect 
health. 

I  stated  that  I  now  entertain  a  somewhat  difierent  view  of  this 
disease  to  what  I  previously  did.  You  may  perhaps  inquire  what 
it  is.    I  had  formerly  considered  this  disease  as  one  of  a  pecu- 
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Kar  character,  aithoTigh  not  indtftninittory.  f  aminciifieid  now  to 
consider  that  we  have  it  in  two  characters,  one  of  a  truly  infiaamm- 
tory  nature,  and  thk  otiier  Hot  so;  this  fft^'tnolrt  pr^MAyheiag 
engorgement  6r  ereti  i^f»tiu^  of  the  t««ids  off  th€  tiaetiffla  oMcm- 
gata,  or  its  menhiges.  Those  which  I  conceive  inflamtnatorf  are 
the  cases  most  frequently  curable,  such  as  the  one  I  have'ventnred 
to  give  you  the  history  of.  fn  them  we  hav^  *t  1^  conAncnce- 
ment  of  the  attack  a  fnU  pulse,  warmth  of  extremities,  much  fever, 
and  all  the  other  accompaniments  of  inflammation;  but  in  the 
other  we  have  a  small  and  very  fefeble  pulse ;  coldness  of  the  body 
from  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and  neaiiy  all  sucfa  terminate 
fatally.  I  probably  ought  not  to  make  this  distinction ;  but  that 
some  assume  an  inflammatory  character  I  have  no  doubt,  and 
these  cases  prove  the  most  tractable.  Apologizing  for  thus  occu- 
pying your  time,  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

Your*8,  &c. 
To  Mr.  J.  B.  Smonds. 


To  thk  succeeded  the  reading  of  an  Essay  on  Puerperal  Fever 
in  Cattle,  by  Mr.  Gregson,  the  discussion  on  whidi  oceupied  the 
remainder  of  this  and  the  succeeding  evening ;  but  as  no  obser- 
vations nurked  by  any  great  degree  of  novelty  were  ehctted  by  it» 
it  is  withheld. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  Association  consisted  of  a 

CONVERSAZIONE, 

held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern.  There  was  a  full  attendance  of 
members,  and  on  the  tables  were  placed  most  of  the  morbid  spe- 
cimens that  had  been  received  during  the  session,  with  the  books 
presented  to  the  library.  Mr.  Goadby  likewise  brought  many  of  his 
beautiful  preparations,  and  several  microscopes  were  kindly  for- 
warded by  Dr.  Groodfellow,  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  Mr.  C.  Varley, 
and  Mr.  E.  Braby,  in  which  Uving  objects,  shewing  the  circulation 
in  plants  and  animals,  with  others  of  considerable  interest*. wo^. 
exhibited. 

After  a  few  introductory  and  congratulatory  remarks  by  the 
President,  Mr.  J.  Curtis,  M.R.C.S.,  proceeded  to  give  a  con- 
densed but  lucid  lecture  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  ths 
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NxBvoirs  Stbtxm  in  Animals,  which  he  illustarRted  by  namerous 
diagmns. 

[The  Editors  deeply  regret  their  inability  to  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Curtb'  interesting  and  important  observations,  but  all  their  en- 
deavours, however  laboured,  would  prove  perfectly  futile  without 
the  aid  of  several  engravings.] 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  : — 

On  thr  Grouping  of  Animals. 
By  Mr.  James  John  Garth  Wilkinson,  M.R,C.S, 

Thr  relation  between  man  and  animals  is  a  subject  which  has 
variously  occupied  the  attention  of  the  naturalist,  the  anatomist, 
and  the  philosopher,  ever  since  the  early  days  of  the  sciences; 
and  the  order  of  the  animal  creation  has  also  been  an  object  of 
incessant  inquiry,  and  many  are  the  modes  in  which  it  has  been 
viewed.  The  pure  naturalist  has  attempted  to  trace  it  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  habits  and  visible  peculiarities  of  living  beings :  the 
pure  comparative  anatomist,  by  a  scrutiny  and  comparison  of  their 
interior  organization :  and  the  pure  philosopher,  by  doctrines, 
derived  in  the  first  instance  from  his  own  mind,  and  applied 
afterwards  to  natural  history,  and  to  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology.  Frequently  also, — ^perhaps  most  frequently, — ^the  at- 
tempt to  follow  the  series  of  animated  nature  has  been  of  a  mixed 
kind,  and  has  consisted  of  a  combination  of  all  the  three  methods 
just  alluded  to. 

I  have  chosen  this  subject, — ^the  relation  between  man  and  ani- 
mals,— as  the  text  for  a  few  homely  remarks,  not  in  order  to  add 
to  your  practical  knowledge  of  a  department  in  which  so  much  has 
been  accomplished  (for  I  am  neither  a  naturalist  nor  a  compara- 
tive anatomist),  and  not  to  lay  before  you  any  new  philosophical 
scheme ;  but  as  a  mere  looker-on,  watching  the  game  of  science, 
to  make  a  few  comments  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  the 
mouths  of  the  learned,  and,  in  short,  to  start  objections  and  frame 
inferences  on  the  untechnical  ground  of  common  sense. 

Each  walk  of  nature  may  be  studied  for  very  different  purposes; 
but  the  purpose  will  determine  the  order  into  which  the  knowledge 
gtuned  during  the  study  is  distributed.      Thus  animals  may  be 
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dasaed  either,  1,  To  assist  the  mcanory ;  fcnr  instance,  to  enable  it  to 
hold  together  a  multitude  of  facts  by  virtue  of  some  general  point 
of  connexion.  Or,  2,  To  aid  the  rational  faculties,  to  strengthen 
their  perceptions  of  the  order  of  nature,  of  man  himself,  and 
of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  relations  in  which  all  things  stand 
to  the  Creator.  Natural  history,  therefore,  as  a  ground,  like  all 
the  other  series  in  the  universe,  may  furnish  any  thing,  from  a  bare 
catalogue  to  an  order  reflecting  a  profound  philosophy. 

In  agreement  with  this.  Lord  Bacon  well  says,  in  his  Novum 
Organum  ScietUiartan,  that  "  a  natural  history,  compiled  for  its 
own  sake,  is  one  thing ;  and  a  natural  history,  collected  for  in- 
forming the  understanding,  in  order  to  the  building  up  of  natural 
philosophy,  is  another."     (Sect.  VI.) 

When  the  end  proposed  in  a  classification  of  animals  is  to  for- 
tify the  memory  and  to  facilitate  the  record  of  knowledge,  it 
would  seem  that  similarity  of  form,  and  simikrity  in  general,  may 
constitute  the  basis  of  the  classification.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  end  is  of  a  philosophical  character,  when  we  wish  to  treat  our 
classification  as  a  truth,  and  to  reason  from  it,  we  must  have  re- 
course to  something  more  vital  than  analogy  of  form,  and  in  this 
case,  as  I  hope  to  shew,  we  must  rather  consider  affinities  of  use 
and  character  than  the  resemblances  perceptible  to  the  senses. 

I  am  not  aware  that  either  naturalists  or  anatomists  have  hither- 
to attempted  any  other  classification  than  one  based  upon  the 
principle  of  similarity,  either  of  points  of  external  form  and  habits, 
or  of  interior  organization.  Thus,  in  the  system  of  Linnaeus,  we 
find  man  and  the  monkey  forming  part  of  the  same  group,  and 
standing  conjointly  among  the  primates  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
In  the  system  of  Cuvier,  man  and  the  monkey  are  again  contigu- 
ous to  each  other ;  and  species  are  associated  into  genera  on  the 
ground  of  similarity  in  their  hands,  teeth,  daws,  and  feet, — of 
similarity  in  the  substances  they  eat,  &c.  &c. 

This  is  in  some  respects  a  convenient  distribution  of  knowledge, 
and  it  must  be  allowed  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  sdence,  it 
is  the  most  obvious  one  that  presents  itself  to  notice.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  the  formation  of  a  sort  of  dictionary  of  animated  na- 
ture ;  that  is  to  say,  a  tabular  statement  of  the  most  elementary 
kind ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  this  it  can  do  no  harm  to  the 
cause  of  truth.     Yet  I  submit  that  a  classification  framed  upon 
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the  one  prindple  of  tmilbrmity  involveB  a  hypothesia  and  not  a 
fact ;  that,  if  used  for  higher  purposes  than  those  of  reference  and 
numoria  techmca,  it  will  oany  us  away  from  the  laws  of  nature ; 
and  that,  when  so  abused,  it  must  cause  small  facts  to  extinguish 
g^reat  ones,  particular  instances  to  over-ride  general  laws,  excep- 
tions to  put  down  rules,  and  the  senses  of  the  body  to  be  discordant 
with  the  common  sense  of  the  miud. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  rule  of  uniformity  desiderates  for 
its  due  carrying  out  a  far  more  equable  chain  of  beings  than  we 
know  to  exist  on  this  globe :  any  sensible  break  is  an  imperfection 
to  it,  and  seems  to  draw  upon  our  fiedth  and  not  upon  our  science ; 
or,  indeed,  to  suggest  some  further  law.  Although  the  species  in 
each  order  and  genus  may  possibly,  without  much  violence,  be  re^ 
duced  to  analogical  proportions,  yet  the  differences  between  the 
genera  are  so  vast  as  to  amount  to  a  disruption  of  all  fair  analogy, 
and  to  proclaim  either  that  nature  is  broken,  or  that  the  under- 
standing requires  a  better  instrument  than  the  doctrine  of  external 
resemblances  to  guide  it  through  the  maze  of  living  things. 

I  propose,  then,  in  place  of  the  rule  of  similarity  of  form  or 
structure,  to  make  trial  of  the  principle  of  affinity  of  use  as  a  ground 
of  classification ;  and  I  will  now  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  posi- 
tion, that  any  arrangement  of  things  by  external  marks  of  simi- 
larity discloses  nothing  of  the  inner  laws  of  nature.  I  shall 
attempt  this,  with  your  leave,  by  other  than  purely  scientific  con- 
siderations ;  for  the  scientific  feculty  is  not  the  highest  power  of 
the  human  mind,  but  must  borrow  all  the  order,  light,  and  life  that 
can  ever  belong  to  it,  from  the  rational  and  moral  sphere.  The 
author  of  man's  faculties,  the  author  of  the  good  in  human  society, 
and  the  author  of  nature  in  aU  its  kingdoms,  is  one  and  the  same 
Being ;  and  he  works  with  the  same  principles,  because  for  the 
same  ends,  in  all  these  fields.  Of  this  point  I  attempt  no  demon- 
stration :  it  is  sufficiently  proved  to  us,  as  practical  men,  by  the 
fact  that  human  reason  is  paralytic  without  it.  And  I  state  it  here, 
because  it  justifies  me  in  pursuing  a  course  of  analogical  reason- 
ing, by  which  instances  in  one  department  are  brought  to  bear  in 
the  way  of  illustration  upon  what  is  dark  or  obscure  in  another. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  observed,  that  animated  nature  is 
not  a  museum  of  stufied  specimens,  in  which  species  are  neatly 
brought  together,  and  where  every  exxd  is  attained  by  a  simple 
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appoMtian  of  an  torderty  kind ;  but  it  is  a  vast  social  oi^gawzation 
of  living  things,  in  which  not  apposition  bat  ooajunctiDii  is  re- 
quired i  in  which  independence  is  the  exception  and  mntoal  de- 
pendence the  law;  in  which  bdngs  substst  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  they  have  a  part  to  play«  and  a  distinct  cause  to  represent, 
on  the  theatre  of  the  universe. 

And,  accordingly,  the  grouping  of  animals  in  nature  is  not  ac- 
cording to  a  scale  of  similarities,  but  according  to  a  scale  of  dif- 
ferences. We  do  not  find  all  the  cat^tribe  pushed  into  one  end 
of  a  continent,  and  there  surrounded  with  an  impassable  barrier, 
or,  in  museum-fashion,  with  a  glass  case ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  spread  in  different  species,  and  intermixed  with  other  ani- 
mals, throughout  the  globe.  Although  we  are  such  great  admirers 
of  fox-hunting  in  England,  we  do  not  find  all  kinds  of  foxes  con- 
centrated here ;  but  nature,  like  a  cruel  mother,  has  gratified  us 
with  only  a  single  species.  No  one  land  has  a  monopcdy  of  the 
rat  species,  but  nearly  every  climate  has  its  own  rat :  and  so  of 
other  cases.  This  is  the  mode  m  which  nature  distributes  die 
species  of  animals  and  groups  the  genera :  she  groups  the  species 
very  sparingly,  because  they  are  too  like  each  other  to  admit  of 
conjunction.  Ekush  climate  has  its  own  so-called  animal  kingdom, 
more  or  less  perfect ;  and  this  associates  as  a  whole,  through  man, 
its  universal  representative,  with  all  the  similar  wholes  upon  the 
face  of  the  planet.  But  in  no  other  way  does  the  general  mother 
group  her  children. 

I  apeak  here,  not  firom  theory,  but  according  to  common  facts ; 
and  these,  I  assert,  are  Nature's  representatives  in  the  sciences. 

This  method  of  nature  may  be  exemplified  by  varioas  compari- 
sons, which,  indeed,  are  themselves  real  instances  of  the  same 
method.     Of  these  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  one  or  two,  un- 
.  technical  though  they  be,  in  order  the  better  to  convey  ray 
meaning. 

Take,  finst,  a  case  from  ranks  in  society,  and  look  at  the  uf^r 
classes.  Now,  human  society  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  gronping. 
But  are  its  grades  associated  by  extzinsic  similarity  alone  ?  Who 
are  the  parties  that  most  closely  copy  the  nobleman  ?  Decidedly 
his  own  servants  and  the  swell  mob.  Do  they  come  next  to  him 
in  rank  ?  No.  The  classes  who  really  approach  die  upper,  as  a 
general  rule,  have  an  order  and  manner  of  their  own, — a  manner 
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detenmned  by  their  rank,  and  ^v^ch  flows  matnrally  enough  from 
the  fuBctiooB  thej  have  to  perform.  They  are  joined  to  the  upper 
dasaee*  not  by  yirtae  of  apishnesfr-^which*  wherever  it  does  exist, 
is  a  cause  of  disjunction « but  because  tiiey  accomplish  indis- 
pensable uses,  without  which  rank  itadf  must  stand  nearly  on  the 
bare  ground,  like  a  statue  without  a  pedestal. 

Such,  also,  is  the  relation  of  man  and  animals.  The  animal 
which  is  an  imitation  of  man,  does  not  enter  into  the  grouping  that 
imture  brings  about  between  the  human  race  and  those  good  and 
useful  creatures  that  adorn  our  fields  and  gather  round  our  home- 
steads ;  for  the  ape  is  no  more  next  to  man  in  the  nature  of 
things,  than  the  actor  is  next  to  the  monarch  he  personates,  or  the 
valet  next  to  the  peer. 

It  is  true  the  ape  is  Mke  man,  disgustingly  like ;  but  this  very 
fact  it  is  that  degrades  him  and  removes  him  from  his  prototype ; 
for  he  is  a  copy  vnthout  a  useful  character  of  his  own ;  and  the 
poorest  creature  with  an  originality  is  nearer  to  man  in  essence 
than  he. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  real  order,  whether  in  history,  art,  or  science, 
but  exemplifies  the  same  thing.  Take  the  similars,  copies,  or 
smut  in  any  case,  and  you  will  find  you  cannot  construct  a  series 
by  pladng  them  next  to  the  originals.  Were  it  wished,  for  in- 
stance, to  construct  a  series  of  English  poets,  and  to  shew  the 
order  in  which  genius  was  succeeded  by  genius,  you  would  pro- 
bably name  Shakespeare  and  Milton  as  two  of  the  brightest  links 
in  the  chain ;  but  the  bare  imitators  of  each  would  drop  dean  out 
of  your  consideration :  those  who  had  copied  these  g^reat  writers 
might,  indeed,  constitute  a  subordinate  series  by  themselves,  but 
you  would  never  place  them  between  Shakespeare  and  Milton. 
Shakespeare's  imitators  are  fisu*  more  like  Shakespeare  in  form  than 
is  Milton  :  Milton's  imitators  are  more  like  Milton  in  form  than 
is  Shakespeare ;  but  the  imitators  are  altogether  unlike  either  in 
essence,  because  they  have  no  poetic  originality ;  and  Milton  and 
Shakespeare  themselves  are  allied,  not  by  similarity  of  form,  but 
by  harmony  of  variety ;  each  contributing  something  which  the 
other  could  not  give,  to  realize  that  which  was  the  common  end  of 
.both,  namely,  the  exaltation  of  human  art. 

Take  another  illustration,  borrowed  from  language,  which  also 
is  an  organic  reality,  and  shews  in  its  use,  that  the  higher  intel- 
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lectnal  powers  «re  ccau(tantfy  woridiig  to  produce  a  unity,  not  oat 
of  mmilani,  bat  out  of  dimiimilare.  I  before  stated,  that  existing 
dsAsifioations  may  be  likened  to  diotkmiiries  of  animated  nature, 
and  the  parallel  involves  an  inta^sting  truth.  In  an  ordinary 
dictionary,  the  words  of  a  language  are  brought  together  by  tlie 
rule  of  literal  similarity ;  and  a  mighty  convenient  thing  such  a 
dictknary  is.  But  in  making  use  of  lang^nage  as  an  ii»rtrament  of 
thought,  we  d^ait  at  once  from  the  order  of  the  dictionary ;  and 
in  proportion  as  tlie  subject  hfts  us  into  the  art  of  ezpresnon, 
we  avoid  similarities  of  sound,  lest  the  progressive  spiral  of  ideas 
should  be  drawn  back  into  a  circle  of  jingling  terms.  Now,  there 
is  just  the  same  difference  between  the  pnssent  method  of  tiie 
naturalist  and  the  method  of  nature  that  there  is  between  a 
dictionary  and  a  grand  composition :  the  former  coheres  by  a 
single  thread,  namely,  the  rule  of  uniformity;  the  latter  is  a 
connected  tissue  of  ends,  means,  and  uses,  and  the  bond  of  con« 
nexion  throughout  is  the  harmonious  working  of  the  parts,  all  frith 
each,  and  each  with  all. 

Is  it  not,  then,  carious  that  classification  should  be  based  exclu- 
sively upon  similarities,  when  the  grouping  of  nature  is  efieoted 
between  dissimilars  ?  It  argues  little  for  the  docility  of  the  human 
mind  that  it  persists  in  substituting  a  single  kind  of  order,  and 
that  the  lowest,  for  the  combined  order  of  creation  ;  and  this,  too, 
so  long  after  Bacon  began  to  expound  the  inductive  method,  and 
taught  that  "  man  is  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature."  It 
is  abo  curious  that  the  prime  link  in  our  ckssifications-^I  mean 
the  relation  of  man  to  the  monkey — should  be  typical  of  all  schemes 
of  the  kind,  as  involving  a  series  in  which  diffierent  forms  ttpe  eadi 
other^  without  any  bond  of  principle  or  use. 

I  am  led  to  dwell  aomewhat  on  this  latter  dreomstanoe,  because 
eminent  naturalists,  forgetting  that  their  artificial  systems  were 
not  framed  to  stand  as  truths,  but  only  to  aid  the  memory  (in  which 
light,  indeed,  they  are  commendable  and  excellent),  have  febricated 
adirty  hypothesis  of  devebpments,  which  leads  them  to  consider  ^«t 
man  himself  is  no  better  than  a  monkey,  duly  curtailed,  cultivated, 
and  extended.  Passing  by  the  &et,  that  no  dervelc^ment  of  imita- 
tion (which  is  the  bodily  and  mental  chaiacteristic  of  the  mmi^f, 
could  give  man  more  than  the  one  faculty  of  imitation,  and  could 
furnish  him  with  nothing  to  imitate  but  what  was  lower  than  him- 
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aeli^  which  want  would  drive  him  hack  again  ioto  mQakeyiaDiy  itmay 
be  observed,  that  this  hypothesis  is  ineapable  of  being  carried  oat. 
Were  it  worth  any  thing,  the  monkey  must  have  come  from  some- 
thing dse ;  the  quadruped  from  the  bird ;  the  bird  firom  the  fish, 
and  BO  forth.  Now,  although  imagination,  which  can  do  much, 
may  seem  to  shew  some  of  the  stages  by  which  monkeys  might 
become  men,  yet  it  is  not  so  evident  how  all  the  other  animal 
forms  could  be  made  to  pass  into  monkeys.  It  would  be  hard 
work,  for  instance,  to  resolve  an  elephant  into  a  monkey.  But 
I  trust  I  have  said  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  hypothesis  itself  is 
inept,  as  supposing,  on  sensual  g^unds,  that  two  beings  stand 
together,  which  yet,  in  the  order  of  nature  and  reaaon,  are  wide  as 
the  poles  asunder. 

Were  a  theory  of  devdopments  sound  in  itself,  and  were  the 
animal  kingdom  that  from  which  man  was  to  arise,  still  the  world's 
master  could  proceed  from  no  one  animal,  but  the  whole  kingdom 
must  be  developed  at  once  to  produce  him ;  and  this,  not  by  an 
evolution  of  forms,  but  by  a  spiritual  outgrowth,  expansion,  and 
concentration ;  in  which  case  we  have  recourse  to  a  principle  which 
virtually  eztingpiiahes  the  theory  of  development,  so  fiBur  at  least  as 
it  IB  one-sided,  and  attributes  activities  to  nature  which  can  only 
belong  to  the  Creator. 

But  if  external  analogies  will  not  furnish  a  principle  of  dassifica- 
tion  accordant  with  the  grouping  of  nature,  so  neither  will  the 
internal  analogies  which  it  belongs  to  oomparaitive  anatomy  to  dis- 
cover. The  same  reasoning  applies  to  both  cases.  Comparative 
anatomy  is  inestimable  as  a  handmaid  to  human  anatomy ;  but  it 
deals  with  parts,  not  with  wholes,  and  can  have  no  function,  or  a 
most  subordinate  one,  in  indicating  the  order  of  natural  history. 
The  voluntary  grouping  in  human  society  is  according  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  a  common  sense,  and  is  not  founded  upon  the  dis- 
section of  pur  friends  and  acquaintances ;  and  so  the  grouping 
of  the  animal  kingdom  must  be  perceived  by  a  common  sense 
appropriate  to  itself,  and  not  by  virtue  of  comparative  anatomy. 

Before  passing  to  the  oondusion,  I  will  venture  an  opinion, 
which  I  think  is  not  without  practical  validity,  that  the  question, 
"  What  animal  comes  next  to  man  ?"  involves  in  its  statement  a 
radical  inaccuracy.  It  is  based  upon  the  noticm,  that  man,  as  a 
physical  being,  is  a  part  of  the  so-called  animal  kingdom,  whereas 
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I  hold  that,  instead  of  being  a  pari,  he  k  <A«  aBimal  kingdom 
ii»elf,  and  contains  all  below  hiai,  as  the  untTefeal  indtiules  the 
partial,  or  the  accompKshed  end  the  means ;  and  therefore,  if  we 
are  to  have  a  theory  of  evolation,  we  most  seek  the  matrix  ol  the 
human  race  not  in  the  animal  bat  in  the  vegetable  kiagdom,  from 
which,  according  to  any  such  theory,  the  animal  kingdom  mast 
originally  have  been  evolved.  But  in  this  case  the  question.  What 
animal  comes  next  to  man  ?  would  be  changed  into  this  other 
question,  In  what  order  do  animals  stand,  as  ministering  to  human 
uses,  and  representing  the  scale  of  human  facilities  ?  For  as  all 
animals  are  related  to  man  by  use  or  its  opposite,  and  as  they  all 
shadow  forth  somewhat  of  his  mental  constitution,  so  are  they  all 
proximate  to  some  part  of  his  nature. 

This  it  is  which  must  render  the  natural  history  of  MiiTniilfl  de- 
pendent, in  some  degree,  upon  the  higher  science  of  the  natural 
history  of  mankind.  For  as  different  climates  support  distinct 
races  of  men  and  animals,  so  the  grouping  is  various  according  to 
circumstances;  and  these 'circumstances  primarily  consist  in  the 
character  and  wants  of  the  various  nations  and  tribes  into  which 
the  human  race  is  divided.  These  nations,  moreover,  are  associated 
with  each  other  according  to  organic  laws,  and  form  higher  com- 
binations or  larger  groups ;  constituting  at  last  the  great  ethnic 
series,  of  which  every  point  has  its  own  specific  relation  (I  speak 
here  from  fact)  to  some  corresponding  point  in  the  so-called 
animal  kingdom.  I  repeat,  then,  that  in  order  to  complete  the 
study  of  natural  history,  and  to  see  it  in  its  flexibility  and  organic 
variety,  we  must,  perforce,  take  account  of  the  mutual  relations  of 
mankind. 

A  few  words  now  on  the  doctrine  of  use  as  the  highest  principle 
of  grouping.  I  need  not  enter  upon  this  subject  abstractedly, 
for  it  can,  indeed,  be  better  treated  practically,  as  being  but  a  piece 
of  common  sense,  which  is  the  ultimatum  of  all  sound  philosophy. 
I  remark,  then,  that  every  day-experience  shews  certain  MiimaU  in 
immediate  and  harmonious  contact  with  man.  And  herein  lies 
the  main  object  of  my  paper,  to  hint  to  you  that  the  domestic 
animals,  speaking  generally,  constitute  the  first  rank  in  the  array 
of  animated  nature. 

If  man  be  indeed  the  "paragon  of  animals"  (and  who  has 
doubted  it?),  then  we  may  proceed  from  him  as  the  centre.    Now 
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I  put  klo  y«m  ••  pfidiciA  men*  wkelbflr«itker  ottwre,  or  the  force 
el  cirauiitteiiMa*  or  aeoosBity  awl  p^jfucbI  waal«  kas  not  grouped 
ihe  domefllie  aauttfe  deie  erovad  the  IweMtt  raoe.  Hiey.are  <tf 
the  aioatiaMaadiate  aae  tc^ua^  and  iamiieme  tbareof.  live  almoet 
■Mder  tke  aamerooft  lath  ouFaelvet.  Tfaejr  are  near  our  affeetioaa, 
aad  neatf  our  tkooghta.  Tlwy  exalt  civiliaatioii^  and  ia  return 
pec^e  more  ^d  more  ol^Uie  benefits  of  our  advaaoemeot.  The 
need  we  fedk  of  ftbeiiD>  and  the  good  we  owe  them*  bring  into 
(waiatenof  a  diatinot  branxdi  of  the  healing  art»  which  heoomea 
iortiiwith  an  integral  part  of  medieal  experienoe*  La8t»  not  leaat» 
the  relation  of  nian  to  Hem,  ealla  iGorth  i^  our  breaata  the  ennobling 
aentiiDent  ai  huHMBulx,  whidi  is  nothing  kaa  than  reUgion^  exp 
tending  its  regards  by  meaaa  of  man  to  whatever  ia  good  and 
uaeM  in  the  ereadDB. 

And  are  these  great,  broad  facta,  to  pass  for  oothing,  simply 
beeaoae  the  hmrse  does  not  t^  man  in  external  appearanpe  ?  Is  the 
hanneny  they  imply  between  man  and  the  domeatac  animals,  the 
hjormony  of  nse  and  yariety»  to  be  overlooked  by  the  acientific  na- 
turalist, beoauf  e  it  puts  him  out  of  liwse  first  leading*stringB  of  the 
hmasan  mind,  similarities  of  form  ?  If  it  be  so,  he  must  continue 
Inr  ever  to  be  a  dictionary-maker,  and  an  order  of  men  must  be 
aafftitttted  for  tihe  investigation  of  nature. 

The  mental  qualities  of  the  domestic  aniroalw  shew  precisely 
the  same  thing  as  their  natural  grouping.  In  them  alone  do  we 
recognize  an  analogy  with  the  highest  qualities  of  the  human 
mind.  All  animals,  indeed,  manifest  peculiar  facultiee,  tending  to 
self-preservation  and  to  the  perpetuatitm  of  their  species;  and 
some,  as  the  monkey,  alternately  amuse  and  disgust  us  by  their 
devemesa,  cunning,  and  perverse  imitations.  But  the  domestic 
animals,  properly  so  called,  have  one  distinguishing  trait,  the 
power  of  yielding  obedience  to  a  being  higher  than  themselves, 
which  power  practically  is  the  representation  of  wisdom*  Such  a 
power  no  animal  ctm  ezhibtt  which  is  not  either  domesticated  or 
domeslioable. 

I  may  here  remark,  however,  that  the  word  domesticated  in- 
vdhrea  a  hypothesis  which  has  hitherto  been  quietly  assumed, 
without  any  attempt  at  proof :  this,  namely,  that  certain  animals 
were  once  in  a  wild  and  uncultured  state,  and  have  been  gradu- 
ally broi:^;fat  into  agreement  with  man.     To  the  best  of  my  know- 
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ledge»  such  a  view  is  not  supported  by  history,  nor  do  I  regard  it 
as  a  dictate  of  reason.  We  have  certain  universal  traditions  in  the 
worldj  which  are  not  without  their  value  in  determining  obscure 
points  of  history.  But  where  is  the  traditive  light  that  informs 
us  who  was  the  first  tamer  of  the  horse,  or  who  it  was  that  first 
brought  flocks  and  herds  about  the  dwellings  of  mankind  ?  Why, 
I  ask,  at  the  beginning  of  things,  when  the  woild  was  divinely 
prepared  for  man, — ^why  should  not  the  sheep  be  ready  for  the 
shepherd  ?  It  costs  as  little  to  assume  an  order  of  gentle  and  obe- 
dient creatures,  as  to  assume  a  man  capable  of  reducing  them  to 
gentleness  and  obedience.  True  it  is,  that  some  animals,  as  the 
horse  and  elephant,  exist  in  both  a  wild  and  a  domesticated  state, 
and  that  those  in  the  wild  state  are  caught  and  subjugated  at  the 
present  day :  but  why  should  not  the  wild  races  have  proceeded 
from  the  tame,  rather  than  vice  versa,  and,  on  this  very  account, 
be  capable  of  the  wonderful  change  involved  in  domestication  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  former  question, — ^it  is  plain,  on  the  view 
here  propounded,  that  the  domestic  animals  give  us  at  once  what  we 
want, — a  number  of  centres  to  commence  from  in  our  classification. 

Be  it  observed,  however,  that  I  by  no  means  put  this  forward 
as  a  scheme  which  may  be  easily  carried  out.  For  besides  that 
these  animals  are  various  in  character,  and  therefore  require  an 
arrangement  among  themselves,  and  that  the  grouping  of  them 
is  dififerent  in  difierent  countries  and  among  various  nations,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  yet  form  a  complete  series,  and 
whether  certain  individuals  fairly  represent  the  beginnings  of  their 
respective  orders.  But  one  thing,  I  think,  is  clear,  that  at  present 
the  horse  is  the  prime  unit  of  the  whole,  and  the  most  allied  to 
man, — ^that  he  is  the  head  of  animated  nature.  We  ride  upon  his 
back,  because  the  bond  of  use  is  indissoluble  between  us.  The 
centaur  is  an  ancient  attestation  of  this,  and,  like  all  similar  fables, 
involves  a  deep  scientific  and  rational  truth. 

And  suppose  that  our  scheme  is  more  difficult  than  dictionary- 
making,  and  that  its  execution  must  for  a  long  time  be  imperfect, — 
this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  give  it  up.  At  all  events,  we  see 
a  distinct  luminous  spot,  man  and  the  domestic  animals  shining 
as  a  great  light  in  the  centre  of  animated  nature.  What  if  it 
be  surrounded,  as  worlds  always  are  at  first,  with  a  dark  circum- 
ference of  chaos  and  obscurity ;  this  is  the  very  matter  out  of  whicli 
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order  and  beauty  are  to  be  created.  .  It  only  shews  that,  as  fol- 
lowers of  Nature,  she  imposes  upon  us  the  same  difficulties  that 
she  imposes  upon  herself.  She  works,  and  we  must  learn,  by 
rational  methods.  The  organization  of  knowledge  must  begin 
from  principles,  and  be  accomplished  progressively,  precisely  as  the 
organization  of  matter  begins,  and  as  solar  systems  are  created. 
We  have  no  right  to  be  disappointed,  if  the  one  condition  of  ex- 
ploring Nature  consists  in  following  that  gradual  order  which  she 
herself  obeys  in  her  operations. 

Briefly  to  recapitulate  the  heads  of  this  imperfect  paper ; — I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  to  you  that  the  naturalist  adopts  one  kind  of 
arrangement,  and  nature  another ;  that  the  classification  of  the 
naturalist  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  uniformity,  the  grouping 
of  nature  upon  the  principle  of  variety ;  that  uniformity  alone  pro- 
duces apposition,  and  not  unity  ;  but  that  the  harmony  of  varieties 
determined  by  use  produces  unity  and  apposition  as  well :  that  by 
the  very  bond  of  nature,  the  bond  of  want  and  sympathy  and 
fact,  the  domestic  animals  are  allied  to  man :  that,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense,  they,  under 
man,  are  the  primates  of  creation ;  and  the  rest  of  animated  nature 
is  to  be  grouped  round  them,  on  the  principle  of  harmony  or  its 
opposite,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  grouped  round  man ; 
and  that  when  this  is  done,  and  not  till  then,  natural  history  will 
be  a  mirror  of  actual  nature. 


AvTBR  the  company  had  partaken  of  tea  and  cofifee,  Mr.  Goadbt, 
M.R.C.S.,  described  his  mode  of 

Mounting  and  Presbrving  Morbid  and  other  Specimens. 

He  said :  I  have  been  requested  to  give  you  some  account  of 
my  process  for  preserving  anatomical  parts,  and  I  most  cheerfully 
comply  with  the  request.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  that  I 
should  describe  to  you  the  manner  of  making  the  glass  cases  in 
which  the  preparations  are  inclosed.  The  fluid  by  which  they 
are  preserved  more  concerns  you,  because  you  may  substitute 
it  for  alcohol,  and  thereby  very  considerably  lessen  the  expense, 
which  has  often  deterred  persons  from  attempting  to  form  a 
museum.  Alcohol,  you  know,  is  a  light  fluid,  and  therefore 
most  substances  readily  sink  in  it ;  but  the  fluid  I  am  about  to 
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describe  is  of  gpreat  density,  and  an  that  account  means  most  be 
employed  to  submerge  the  body  yon  are  desirous  to  subject  to  its 
action »  This  fluid  comes  recommended  by  its  cbeiqiness,  and  aLso 
by  the  fiscility  with  which  it  is  made.     It  is  composed  of 

Bay  salt  four  ounces 

Alum  two  ounces 

Corrosive  sublimate  four  grains 

Boiling  water  two  quarts. 
The  alum  gives  hardness  to  the  preparation,  which  efiect  the 
bichloride  of  mercury  no  doubt  aids  in  producing  byits  action  on 
albumen ;  but  it  is  likewise  of  service  in  j^venting  any  tendency 
to  vegetate ;  and  in  exposed  vessels  you  will  have  to  contend  with 
this  disposition  to  the  production  of  fiingi.  These  however  only 
form  in  the  first  instance,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  care  they 
become  not  of  the  slightest  consequence.  A  more  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  employment  of  this  fluid  depends  on  the  fact  that  it 
cannot  be  used  to  preserve  parts  of  an  animal  that  contain  car<* 
bonate  of  lime.  For  the  preservation  of  such  substances  alcohol 
presents  no  objection ;  but  when  my  fluid  is  employed  to  preserve 
any  of  the  molusca  for  instance,  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  alnm» 
having  a  great  affinity  for  the  lime,  displaces  the  carbonie  acid,  and 
forms  sulphate  of  lime,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel;  To 
preserve  objects  that  contain  carbonate  of  lime,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  compose  another  fluid  in  which  the  objectionable  agent 
is  withdrawn  and  another  substituted,  possessing  an  equal  preserva- 
tive power.  I  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish  this  by  using  arse* 
nious  acid  instead  of  alum  ;  for  the  arsenic  not  only  has  a  preserva- 
tive influence,  but  it  also  softens  the  body  subjected  to  it ;  and 
any  part  that  has  been  hardened  by  being  sent  from  abroad,  or  kept 
for  any  length  of  time  in  alcohol,  can  by  its  use  be  rendered  per- 
fectly fit  for  dissection.  This  second  fluid,  which  in  certain  cases 
should  be  substituted  for  the  first,  is  composed  of 

Bay  salt  half  a  pound 

Arsenious  acid  half  a  dradim 

Bichloride  of  mercury  two  grains 

Boiling  water  two  quarts. 
I  must  be  permitted  to  dunect  your  attention  to  the  bay  salt,  which 
is  to  be  used  in  preference  to  common  table  salt,  since  it  contains 
both  iodine  and  bromine,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these  sub- 
stances assist  materially  in  the  preservation  of  the  objects  kept  in 
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the  Bolntion.  Both  the  fluids  are  very  dense,  cm  which  account  it 
is  necessary  to  dilute  them  considerably  in  the  first  instance,  as 
otherwise  the  parts  are  submerged  with  difficulty ;  moreover,  the 
substances  are  much  better  subjected  to  their  influence  when  the 
strength  of  the  fluid  is  thus  diminished.  When  I  wish  to  pre- 
serve a  brain,  I  make  the  fluid  of  only  half  the  strength,  using 
four  instead  of  two  quarts  of  water.  The  preparation  being  placed 
in  the  weak^  fluid  will  sink  in  a  few  hours,  and  after  a  day  or 
two  1  add  a  stronger  solution,  when  it  again  rises  to  the  surfisce, 
but  it  will  soon  fall  a  second  time  to  the  bottom,  and  after  a  short 
period  it  may  be  permanently  preserved.  The  arsenical  fluid  when 
used  to  large  masses  may  be  considerably  diluted,  and  it  is  asto- 
nishing how  greatly  the  aluminous  solution  may  be  lowered  without 
destroying  its  qualities  in  the  first  instance.  I  have  had  placed  in 
my  hands  this  evening  a  preparation  which  has  surprised  and  de- 
lighted me,  for  I  regret  to  say  hitherto  1  am  ahnost  the  only  person 
who  has  used  these  fluids  with  success.  It  is  therefore  extremely 
satisfactory  to  me  to  know  that  some  one  besides  myself  has  been 
able  to  employ  these  solutions  effectively.  When  I  first  saw  this 
preparation  I  feared  to  touch  the  pus,  but  I  was  informed  it 
was  hardened.  It  looked  soft  and  fluid,  but  I  soon  found  that  it 
was  firm.  I  was  g^tified  by  heing  told  that  this  had  resulted  from 
the  employment  of  my  fluid,  and  that  the  preparation  was  at  my 
service.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  specimen — one  of  which  I  am  loath 
to  deprive  you,  but  it  having  been  presented  to  me,  I  cannot  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  let  yon  have  it  again. 

(The  morbid  specimen  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Goadby  was  an  abscess 
in  the  brain  of  a  sheep,  the  history  of  which  is  given  at  page  426. 
We  have  for  some  time  past  employed  Mr.  Goadby's  fluids,  and 
found  them  to  answer  admirably.  His  manner  of  enclosing  the 
preparations  in  glass  boxes,  uniting  tiieir  sides  together  by  marine 
glue,  is,  however,  a  peculiar  feature,  admitting  of  dissected  parts 
being  minutely  examined  in  all  directions ;  and  few  can  hope  to 
attain  to  the  expertness  and  neatness  with  which  he  accomplishes 
this.  We  have  seen  some  small  and  splendid  beetles  so  delicately 
and  chastely  mounted,  that  they  might  be  worn  as  brooches ;  and, 
when  Mr.  Goadby's  numerous  and  beautiful  preparations  have 
been  displayed,  they  have  not  been  inaptiy  compared  to  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures  painted  by  nature.] 
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On  thb  Acarub  Phbasiani. 
By  Erasmus  Wilson,    F.R.S.  M,R»C.S. 

At  the  Conversazione  last  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of  exhibitiiig 
to  you  the  mange  insect  of  the  horse,  the  acarus  equL  On  that 
occasion  I  pointed  out  certain  distinctions  between  the  male  and 
female.  I  told  you  each  insect  had  eight  legs,  four  of  which  were  in 
front  and  four  behind.  That  the  four  which  were  placed  anteriorly 
were  each  provided  with  alobulated  membranous  disc,  susceptible  of 
retraction  by  means  of  a  special  muscle,  and  thus  convertible  into 
a  cup  exhausted  of  its  air,  like  a  cupping-glass.  By  this  action 
the  animal  is  enabled  to  cling  to  any  thing  with  remarkable  power. 

The  third  pair  of  legs  is  gigantic,  and  also  provided  with  these 
membranous  discs,  which  serve  to  grasp  the  female  during  the 
act  of  copulation.  Last  year,  you  will  remember  J  shewed  to 
you  a  specimen  which  illustrated  this  use.  The  characteristics  of 
the  male  are,  however,  yet  more  remarkable  in  another  species  of 
acarus  taken  from  the  pheasant,  and  which  I  have  termed  the  acams 
pheasiani.  In  the  female  of  this  creature  the  abdomen  is  larger 
and  longer  than  in  the  acarus  equi.  In  the  male  the  third  pair  of 
legs  are  extraordinary  in  point  of  bulk ;  indeed,  they  seem  to  have 
absorbed  an  unreasonable  share  of  the  development  of  the  animal, 
giving  to  the  entire  creature,  as  viewed  by  the  microscope,  a  resem- 
blance to  a  pair  of  leather  breeches, — ^an  object  all  legs.  I  can  com- 
pare them  to  nothing  else ;  and  if  the  simile  is  not  elegant  it  will 
be  the  more  like  the  animal.  These  third  pair  of  legs  are  so  large, 
that  the  fourth  pair  are  quite  eclipsed  by  them.  It  has  been  a 
question  at  your  meeting.  What  is  the  habitat  of  the  acarus  equi  ? 
In  man  it  lives  in  the  scarf  skin,  in  which  it  makes  long  burrows, 
and,  according  to  a  French  author,  comes  out  of  its  habitation  only 
during  the  night.  Its  food  consists  of  the  disintegrated  scarf  skin, 
and  of  the  fluids  derived  from  the  true  skin;  for  the  little  creature 
sinks  artesian  wells  in  the  small  cell  at  the  extremity  of  its  bur- 
row, and  thus  obtains  its  means  of  nourishment.  In  the  horse^ 
however,  the  acarus  does  not  exist  in  the  scarf  skin,  but  upon  the 
epidermis,  feeding  on  the  sebaceous  and  perspiratory  matters  which 
collect  about  the  roots  of  the  hairs  when  the  horse  is  not  properly 
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groomed,  or  when  morbid  secretions  of  any  kind  are  pom'ed  out 
and  concrete  upon  the  surface. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  first,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  the  acanu  eqm  in  this  country.  I  have 
now  the  satisfaction  of  directing  your  attention  to  another  member 
of  this  tribe.  A  very  fine  pheasant  was  presented  to  me  by  a  friend ; 
and,  though  it  may  not  be  correct  to  "  look  a  gift  horse  in  the 
mouth,"  I  could  not  forbear  an  exploration  of  its  skin,  as  I  was 
at  that  time  engaged  in  some  observations  upon  the  acarus  of 
animals.  In  the  pheasemt  I  found  the  acarus  upon  the  fine  hairs 
or  downy  part  of  the  feather,  feeding  apparently  on  the  epidermis 
raised  by  the  growing  feather,  or  on  the  feather  itself. 

I  have  brought  with  me  this  evening  specimens  of  the  little 
animal,  and  I  iuvite  the  attention  of  such  gentlemen  as  may  feel 
curious  with  regard  to  it.  All  must,  I  think,  feel  an  interest  in  the 
subject,  inasmuch  as  it  points  to  the  existence  of  a  living  parasite 
upon  the  skin  of  all  animals,  not  intended  as  a  source  of  annoyance 
or  torment  to  the  animal,  but  performing  some  beneficent  and  ne- 
cessary purpose  in  the  animal  economy,  probably  removing  from 
the  skin  matters  which  otherwise  might  act  as  cause  of  irritation 
and  disease.  The  specimens  under  the  microscope  are  only  mode- 
rately magnified.  They  are  preserved  in  the  manner  just  described 
by  Mr.  Goadby. 

Mr.  C.  Varley, — Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks 
respecting  the  acarus,  of  which  tribe  there  is  not  a  more  beautiful 
species  than  the  acarus  Crossii.  The  cheese  mite  belongs  to  the 
same  order,  but  is,  when  placed  xmder  the  object  glass,  opaque  and 
dull  in  its  appearance,  whereas  the  microscope  exhibits  the  acarus 
Crossii  as  a  beautiful  transparent  little  creature.  I  placed  some 
cheese  mites  in  sweet  oil,  and  observed  that  in  this  situation  they 
lived  a  fortnight,  but  the  acarus  Crossii  in  the  same  situation  did 
not  exist  for  so  long  a  period. 

It  is  easy  by  aid  of  the  microscope  to  distinguish  between  a 
vegetable  and  an  animal.  An  animal  has  arteries  and  veins,  and  the 
ascending  and  descending  fluids  have  their  proper  tubes  to  carry 
them ;  but  in  plants  the  two  currents  flow  in  the  same  cell,  one 
occupying  its  outer  portion,  the  other  its  inner.  The  only  pecu- 
liarity is,  that  one  fluid  is  insoluble  in  the  other.  The  circulations 
are  so  diflerent,  that  when  seen  it  would  at  once  decide  between 
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an  animal  and  a  vegetable ;  and  I  am  farther  of  opinion  that  in 
the  vegetable  the  two  currents  are  in  opposite  states  of  electricity  : 
the  ascending  one  I  hold  to  b^  positive,  the  descending  one  nega- 
tive, which  will  account  for  some  of  the  phenomena  of  vegetable 
life. 


The  remainder  of  the  evening,  which  was  protracted  to  a  late 
hour,  was  passed  in  a  free  discussion  on  the  different  subjects  that 
had  been  brought  forward  at  the  meeting,  and  in  the  interchange 
of  those  sentiments  which  tend  to  unite  together  the  members  of  a 
common  profession  in  terms  of  amity. 


NOTE    BY    THE    EDITORS. 


In  closing  the  first  volume  of  Ths  Vbtbrinart  Record  and 
Transactions  op  the  Vbtbrinart  Mbdical  Association,  the 
Editors  beg  to  thank  their  friends  for  the  support  they  have 
received :  it  has  more  than  realized  their  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations; and  its  continuance — which  they  earnestly  solicit — 
will  lead  either  to  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Journal,  or  its 
more  frequent  publication;  as  hitherto  they  have  hardly  been 
able  to  shew  their  intended  arrangement,  and  much  matter  has 
not  been  inserted  through  want  of  room;  while  they  have  to 
apologize  for  Reviews  of  Books  received  not  having  yet  appeared. 
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Fern,  close-leaved  pricklv,  a  poison  to  calves,  231 
Fetlock  joint,  case  of  dislocation  of,  186 
Field,  Mr.  W.,  re-elected  Vice-president,  44 
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Fflariae  oculi  in  the  horse,  case  of,  78 
— — —  bnooehi  io  a  cali^  case  of,  125 

medinensis  in  the  home,  case  of,  73 

modes  of  eradication,  125 

Fischer,  M^  on  dropping  after  calving,  366 

Fishwick,  Mr^  on  innuenza  in  horses,  270 

Fluids,  deglutition  of,  65 

^-^—  G(Muiby*8,  for  preserving  anatomical  specimens,  448 

Food,  advantage  of  reducing  it  before  given  to  animals,  250 

Fowler,  Mr.  A.,  in  the  debate  on  dysentery,  403 

-— — —  records  a  case  of  pica  in  a  horse,  488 

Fowler,  Mr.  N.,  records  a  case  of  fatty  tumours  within  the  abdomen,  411 

Fracture  of  the  pelvis,  cases  o^  268 

Gabriel,  Mr.  £.  li.,  his  reply  to  Drs.  Mercer  and  Wilson,  343 

Gall-bladder,  imperforate,  case  oi^  225 

state  o^  in  dysentery  in  cattle,  403 

case  of  rupture  of,  403 

Galvanic  and  vital  forces  not  identical,  374 

Gall-nut,  value  of,  as  an  astringent,  401 

Gamgee,  Mr.  J.  S.,  his  translation  of  an  account  of  the  ossified  brain  of 

an  oz,  105 
Ganrard,  Mr.  W.,  on  the  influenza  in  horses,  155 
Glanders,  supposed  case  of  in  the  cow,  192 
Goadby,  Mr.,  his  mode  of  preserving  anatomical  preparations,  447 
Gonorrhoea  in  cattle,  on,  237 

Goodfellow,  Dr.,  his  examination  of  a  pilai^  tumour,  259 
Green,  Mr.,  on  the  absorption  of  pus,  124 
Gregory,  Mr.,  on  constitutional  ophthalmia,  142 

fractures  of  the  pelvis,  270 

Gregson,  Mr.  J.,  elected  Vice-president,  44 

Gyde,  A.,  on  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  food  of  animals,  250 

**  Hadshy,'*  how  made,  70 

Hagger,  Mr.,  on  the  use  of  the  betel-nut,  67 

relates  an  Indian  mode  of  curing  splents,  68 

Hall,  Mr.,  in  the  debate  on  influenza,  274 

records  two  cases  of  fractured  pelvis,  389 

Hallen,  Mr.  H.,  in  the  debate  on  influenza,  168,  274 

Harvey,  Mr.  J.,  records  a  case  of  strangles  being  found  in  the  cellular 

membrane  surrounding  the  kidney  of  a  filly,  3^6 
Heart,  disease  of,  in  a  bull,  119 
— ^—  pmictured,  case  of,  404 

ossification  of  the  right  auricle  of,  407,  408 

Helophilus  pendulus,  larva  of,  found  on  the  spinal  marrow,  355 

Hemp,  Indian,  extract  o^  action  of,  69 

Hernia,  phrenic,  in  the  horse,  case  of,  191 

Hertwig,  Professor,  on  pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle,  219 

Hill,  w.  G.,  records  a  case  of  amputation  of  the  penis  of  a  horse,  410 

Hock,  disease  of  (open  joint  from  a  kick),  92 

Hoey,  Mr.  J.  W.,  presents  some  of  the  extract  of  Indian  hemp,  69 

Holmes,  Mr.  J.,  records  a  case  of  filaris  bronchi,  125 

Homoeopathy  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  curing  rabies,  348 

Hoof,  removal  and  reproduction  of,  case  of,  75 

Hooker,  Sir  W.,  on  chiococcum  racemosum,  306 
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Horas  in  the  humim  sutyect,  account  ot,  li^7 
Horny  textures,  nature  of,  199 

■  composition  of,  200 

Horse,  the,  viewed  as  the  unit  of  the  animal  creation,  and  the  nearest 

allied  to  man,  446 
Howell,  Mr.,  on  a  singular  disease  of  the  spleen  of  cows,  129 
Hughes,  Mr.  J.  J.,  records  cases  of  supposed  poisoning  of  three  sturks 

by  common  salt,  230 
— — — ^— of  poisoning  of  calves  by  the  asptdnm 

labaiumy  2Sl 
Hunters,  management  of.  Essay  on,  392 
— -*—  preparation  of  for  the  coming  season,  392 

treatment  of  during  the  season,  395 

summering  of,  395 

Huzard,  M.,  his  opinions  on  the  pleuro-pneumonia  In  cattle,  213 
Hydrocephalus  congenital,  case  of,  in  a  ibal,  117 
Hydrophobia,  cuse  of,  in  the  horse,  79 

mare,  cow,  and  heifer,  346 

is  it  communicable  by  the  herbivora  ?  349 

Indian  hemp,  extract  of,  Mr.  Hoey  on,  69 

Professor  Burnett  on,  70 

Dr.  Clendinning  on,  71 

Mr.  Ley  on,  71 

Dr.  Laurie  on,  72 

Indian-rubber,  solution  o(  for  open  joints,  79,  264 
Indigestion,  cases  of,  255 
Influenza,  Essays  on,  151, 155, 159 

discussion  on,  166,  270 

Diac  vessels,  rupture  o(  361 

Jackson,  Mr.  J.  R.,  records  a  case  of  a  cystic  calculus  being  voided 

entire,  96 
Jeky],  Mr.,  on  the  poisonous  compounds  of  lead,  387 

■  introduces  a  paper  on  the  antidotes  and  tests  for  poiflons 

(note  on),  389 

in  the  debate  on  dysentery,  403 


Joint,  open,  case  of,  415 
Journals,  exchange  of,  363 
Kiunard,  M.,  on  milk  fever,  363 
Kemp,  Dr.,  on  the  use  of  bile,  5 
Kent,  Mr,  W.,  on  the  betel-nut,  241 

in  the  debate  on  influenza,  288 

King,  Mr.  J.,  recommends  Mackintosh's  solution  of  Indian-rubber  for 

preventinff  the  esc^e  of  ^novia,  97 
King,  Mr.  H.,  on  the  use  of  this  solution,  264 
King,  Mr.  F.,  jun.,  on  a  solipede  breed  of  pigs»  129 
Knee,  broken,  severe  case  or,  414 

Knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  cattle  and  sheep,  iraportanoe  o(  27 
Knox,  Dr.,  his  contributions  to  comparative  anatomy,  205 
— — ^^  on  the  nostrils  of  the  horse,  205 
on  a  muscle  in  the  arm  of  the  horse  corresponding  to  the 

pronator  teres  in  man,  212 
Kumree  not  associated  with  worm  in  the  eye,  75 
Lamb,  case  of  tetanus  in,  from  castration,  426 
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Langdorff,  M.,  on  the  therapeatic  action  of  calnca,  dOT 

Larva  of  the  heliopholus  pendolus  found  on  the  spinal  marrow  of  a  horse, 

355 
Larpiz,  cartilages  of,  45 

ligaments  o^  45 

muscles  of,  47 

Lassaigne  and  Lauret^s  analysis  of  the  hrain  of  a  horse,  114 

M.,  on  a  new  kind  of  calculus,  251 

Laurie,  Dr.,  on  the  effects  of  Indian  hemp,  72 
Lead,  action  of,  as  a  poison,  378 

on  the  dog,  387 


salts  of,  their  influence,  how  counteracted,  879 

how  detected,  378 

action  on  the  horse,  388 


Lecture,  introductory,  to  the  session,  ffiven  hy  Mr.  Morton,  1 

Leech,  Mr.  T.  M.,  on  the  effects  of  wheat  on  horses,  232 

records  a  case  of  open  parotid  duct  in  a  cow,  358 

Lemann,  Dr.  F.,  on  constitutional  ophthalmia,  132 

Ley,  Mr.,  on  the  Indian  hemp,  71 

Library,  presentations  to,  66,  132,  256,  275,  374 

Lice,  quick  generation  o^  421 

Liebig  on  the  formation  of  fat,  2 

«— ^  on  poisoning  by  the  compounds  of  lead,  387 

Lime,  carbonate  of,  how  formed  in  urine,  424 

—^  being  more  ezteneively  used  as  manurCf^effects  o^  425 

Litt,  Mr.  W.,  records  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  fetlock  joint,  186 

pericarditis  in  a  bullock  from  puncture, 

404 

Liver,  accumulation  of  of  mineral  poisons  in,  380,  384 

Localization  of  poisons,  379 

Lord,  Mr.,  receives  a  silver  medal,  24 

-^~-»—  his  Prize  Essay  on  the  anatomy  of  the  fkuces  and  physi- 
ology of  the  voice  and  deglutition,  45 

records  a  case  of  melanosis  in  a  cow,  126 


Mannington,  Mr.  J.,  records  a  case  of  supposed  glanders  in  a  cow,  192 
of  rabies  in  a  mare,  cow,  and  heifer, 

346 
Markham,  Mr.  J.,  records  a  case  of  rabies  in  the  horse,  189 
Mark  Lane  Express,  communications  extracted  from,  on  the  subject  of 

the  examinations  at  the  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh,  337,  338 
Mayer,  Mr.  T.  W.,  removes  two  tumours  mm  the  flanks  of  a  heifer, 

121 
Mavhew,  Mr ,  describes  the  lesions  in  a  case  of  sacculated  intestine,  433 
Melanosis  in  the  cow,  cases  of^  126,  127 
— ^— — ^-^— —  horse,  caae  ot,  128 
Jiembers,  election  of,  66,  132,  145,  265,  275,  897,  428 
Mercer,  Dr.  Jas.,  on  the  Report  of  the  Council  of  die  Royal  College  of 

Veterinaiy  Surgeons,  338 
Mercury,  compounds  of,  accumulate  in  the  liver,  384 
■  '     ■"  spedflc  action  oij  884 

Metallic  compounds,  certain,  do  not  exist  in  the  body  in  a  normal 

state,  381 
Milk  fever,  paper  on,  by  M.  Kainard,  868 
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MQk  fevtf,  causes  of  its  infrequency  in  fuiimals,  d64 

Mineral  compounds,  action  of  certain  ones  on  the  animal  economy, 
Essay  on,  374 

Morton,  Mr.  W.  J.  T.,  dyes  Ac  Introductory  Lecture.  1  ^ 

his  Annuiu  Report  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 14 

receives  a  present  of  a  service  of  plate,  38 

— re-elected  Secretary  and  Librarian,  44 

^-^—  on  Indian  aloes,  67 

on  the  extract  of  Indian  hemp,  69 

on  the  action  of  iodine,  124 

^— on  the  action  of  colchicum  autumnale,  186 

■     on  diaphoresis  in  the  horse,  140 

— ^— ^  on  strangulation  of  the  rectum,  149 

in  consultation  on  a  disease  of  the  brain,  859 

^— —  his  mode  of  detecting  arsenic  advocated,  383 
■  on  the  action  of  arsenious  acid  as  a  poison,  883 

on  the  specific  action  of  medicinal  substances,  883 

on  the  advantages  resulting  from  veterinary  surgeons  in- 


stituting their  own  analyses  in  cases  of  poisoning,  386 

— ^  records  the  history  of  his  galvanic  test  for  arsenious  acid. 


387 

on  poisoning  in  the  dog  by  the  compounds  of  lead,  888 

effects  of  lead  on  the  horse,  388 

on  ossiflc  tumours  on  the  plexus  choroides,  891 

on  the  character  of  uiine  in  red-water,  419 

on  the  formation  of  cystic  calculi  in  sheep,  428 

on  guano  siving  rise  to  nephritis  in  cows,  425 


Museum,  pathological,  by  Dr.  Thibert,  notice  of,  362 

Names  of  those  who  have  obtained  their  diplomas  from  the  Koyal 

College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  203,  804,  404 
Nervous  system  in  animals,  comparative  anatomy  of,  436 
Nice,  Mr.  J.,  elected  Vice-president,  44 
Nosteils  of  the  horse,  structure  of,  205 
"  carcinomatous  tumours  within,  265 

—  disease  of,  mistaken  for  glanders,  268 

Occipital  bone,  basilar  process  of;  fractured,  389 
CBsophagus,  the,  description  of,  57 
Open  knee  joint,  severe  case  o^  414 
Ophthalmia,  constitutional,  communications  on,  132 

•  considered  a  rheumatic  affection,  134 

new  mode  of  treatment  for,  134 

Oration,  annual,  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Simonds,  25 
Or^s,  the,  in  which  metallic  poisons  may  be  detected,  380 
Ossification  of  the  brain  of  an  ox,  account  of,  105 

— —  instances  of,  241 

of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  of  a  horse,  407,  408 

Osterten,  Dr.,  on  the  accumulation  of  the  compounds  of  merxrury  in 

the  liver,  884 
Paral;|rsis,  case  of,  successfully  treated  by  strychnia,  235 
Parotid  duct,  case  of  its  being  opened  in  a  cow,  353 

— opened  in  a  horse,  361 

Parotid  gland,  amount  of  saliva  secreted  by  it,  354 
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PartuiitioDf  its  coanexlou  with  red- water,  419 
Parturiept  apoplexy,  case  of,  433 

Essay  on,  436 

Pasture,  peculiarity  of,  productive  of  red  water,  4220 

Pastera  bones,  fracture  of,  389 

Patellani,  M.,  his  case  of  ossified  brain  of  an  ox,  105 

Pediculi,  quick  veneration  of,  421 

Pelvis,  cases  of  fracture  of,  268,  389 

Penis,  amputation  of,  case  of,  410 

mode  of  amputating  it,  411 

Percivall,  Mr.  W.,  on  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  salts  of  barium,  376 
Pericarditis  in  a  bullock,  case  of,  404 
Pharynx,  the,  description  of,  60 

muscles  of,  61 

PhUli^s,  Sir  R.,  on  the  betel  plaut,  68 
Phrenitis,  disease  simulating,  358 
Pica,  case  of,  in  a  horse,  433 
Pigs,  solipede  breed  of,  129 

effects  produced  by  the  obliteration  of  their  Fallopian  tubes,  413 

Pilary  tumour,  case  of,  256 

Pleuro-pneumonia  eplzootica  in  cattle,  account  of,  by  M.  P.  Vcrhcyen, 

194 

is  it,  or  is  it  not,  contagious?  213,  322 

convalescent  animals  capable  of  propagating  it,  223 

■ its  media  of  communication,  326 

the  flesh  of  animals  affected  with  it  in  the  early 

stages  not  unwholesome,  327 

considered  contagious,  327,  332 

measures  of  the  sanitary  police  respecting  it,  327 

Ig  it  congenital  ?  333 

means  of  eradicating  the  disease,  330 


Plexus  choroides,  ossified  tumours  on,  390 

Poisons,  action  of,  313 

their  introduction  into  bodies  after  death,  how  known,  381 

locaUzation  of,  379 

Essay  on,  374 

Presentation  of  a  bust  to  Professor  Spooner,  9 

service  of  plate  to  Mr.  Morton,  37 

Prince,  M.,  on  typhus  in  homed  cattle,  364 

Proteine,  composition  of,  1 

discoverer  of,  1 

origin  of,  2 

Pront,  Dr.,  analysis  of  a  portion  of  osseous  matter  taken  from  the  cere- 
bellum of  a  horse,  95 

Pulse,  venous,  how  caused,  409 

Punctured  heart  causing  pericarditis  in  a  bullock,  404 

Purves,  Mr.  J.,  his  contributions  to  veterinary  pathology,  201,  253 

Babbits,  inoculation  of,  with  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  sheep,  350 

Rabies  canina,  a  prize  of  £50  offered  for  the  cure  of  a  well-attested 
case  of,  by  tran^usion,  12 

Rabies  in  a  mare,  cow,  and  heifer,  cases  of,  346 

is  it  communicable  by  the  herbivora  ?  349 
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Rabies,  case  o^  in  a  horse,  79,  189 

RaddaU,  Mr.,  records  a  case  of  rabies  in  the  horse,  79 

Read,  Mr.,  on  poisoning  by  yew,  explanatory  note,  98 

on  pilary  tumours,  256 

Rectum,  rupture  of,  case  of,  93 

strangulation  of,  case  of,  148 

Red- water  receives  elucidation  bv  the  relationship  which  exists  between 
the  function  of  the  Uver  and  kidneys,  7 

character  of  the  urine  in,  419 

considered  identical  with  jaundice  in  man,  419 

benefits  of  blood-letting  in  cases  of,  420 

Report,  Annual,  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  14 

of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  301  1 

reply  to,  by  Dr. 


George  Wilson,  334 
Review  of  Swedenborg*s  Animal  Kingdom,  177 
Rice,  Mr.,  in  the  debate  on  influenza,  171 
Rigs,  peculiarities  of,  422 
Roariuff  a  sequela  of  influenza,  168 
llobb,  Mr.,  presents  the  bust  to  Professor  Spooner,  9 

elected  Vice-president,  44 

on  constitutional  ophthalmia,  141 

on  the  action  of  certain  mineral  compounds  on  the  ani- 


mal system,  374 

in  the  debate  on  influenza,  173 

on  ophthalmia,  141 


on  fracture  of  the  pelvis,  270 

presents  apparatus  for  giving  pressure  to  curbs,  281 

m  the  debate  on  dysentery,  402 

considers  red- water  and  jaundice  the  same  diseases,  418 

Robinson,  Mr.  W.,  records  a  singular  case  of  introsuscepted  ccecum  in 

the  horse,  276 
Rumination  in  the  human  subject,  instances  of,  197 
Salt,  common,  supposed  cases  of  poisoning  by,  230 

prevents  the  development  of  arsenic  in  analysis,  386 

appears  to  check  the  poisonous  tendency  of  arsenic,  386 

Sand  found  in  a  portion  of  sacculated  intestine  of  a  cow,  432 

—the  small  intestines  of  a  horse,  433 

Sausom,  Mr.  £.,  records  a  case  of  strangulated  rectum,  148 

Sciatica,  case  of  in  a  cow,  225 

Sebaceous  secretion,  nature  of,  200 

Secretions,  characters  of,  traceable  to  food,  6 

Sewell,  Professor,  offers  a  prize  of  £50  for  the  cure  of  a  well-attested 

case  of  rabies  canina  by  transfusion,  12 

records  a  case  of  ossification  of  the  cerebellum,  94 

in  the  debate  on  influenza,  171,  175 

Sheep,  rabid,  effect  of  the  saliva  of,  on  rabbits,  350 

abscess  in  brain  of,  case  of,  426 

Shenton,  Mr.  J.  H.,  on  gonorrhoea  in  cattle,  237 
Shirley,  Mr.  W.,  elected  Vice-president,  44 

hig  Essay  on  dentition,  290 

Shoes,  removal  of,  advocated  in  influenza,  168,  172 
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Silvester,  Mr.  F.  R.,  records  canes  of  calculi  in  the  bladder  and  urethra 

of  sheep,  423 
Simonds,  J.  B.,  delivers  the  annual  oration,  25 

re-elected  Treasurer,  44 

on  hydrocephalus,  118 

on  carditis  m  a  buU,  121 

on  tumours  in  the  ruminant,  122 

on  the  effects  of  iodine,  124 

on  the  eradication  of  filarise  bronchi,  125 

on  melanosis  in  the  cow,  127 

records  a  case  of  the  above,  127 

in  the  horse,  128 


on  constitutional  ophthalmia,  137 

records  a  case  of  disease  of  the  nasal  organs  mistaken 

for  glanders,  268 

on  a  case  of  introsuscepted  ccecum,  278 

in  the  debate  on  influenza,  282 

records  experiments  with  the  saliva  of  rabid  sheep  on 


rabbits,  350 
sheep,  425 


on  lime  in  the  production  of  calcareous  concretions  In 


on  an  abscess  in  the  brain  of  a  sheep,  426 

on  a  case  of  tetanus  in  a  lamb,  426 

records  a  case  of  tumours  resembling  polypi  found  in 

the  colon,  431 
Skull,  fracture  of,  causing  abscess,  88 
Soares,  Dr.,  on  the  use  of  the  calnca,  307 
Spine,  case  of  sinking  of,  in  a  cow,  225 
Spitta,  Professor,  on  chioccocum  racemosum,  307 
Spleen,  singular  disease  of,  in  cows,  129 
Splent,  Indian  recipe  for  cure  of,  68 
Spooner,  Professor,  has  his  bust  presented  to  him  by  his  pupils,  9 

re-elected  President,  44 

on  filariae  oculi,  75 

on  reproduction  of  hoof,  77 

on  a  case  of  rabies  in  the  horse,  82 

on  carcinoma  of  the  brain,  83 

records  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  skull  and  abscess 

on  the  bnun,  88 


on  the  mange  insect,  146 

on  encysted  abscesses,  147 

on  strangulation  of  the  rectum,  150 

in  the  debate  on  influenza,  172 

on  the  formation  of  pilary  tumours,  257 

records  a  case  of  a  carcinomatous  tumour  in  the 

coecum  of  a  horse,  260 

on  the  function  of  the  coecum,  262 

on  crib-biting,  263 

on  carcinoma  in  the  nasal  cavities,  266 

on  puncture  of  the  heart,  406 

on  ossification  of  the  heart,  408 

on  amputation  of  the  penis,  411 
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Spooner,  Professor,  records  a  case  of  tumour  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  412 
records  experiments  illustrative  of  the  eifeets  pro- 
duced by  obliterating  the  Fallopian  tubes,  413 

on  broken  knees  and  open  joint,  414 

records  experimental  opemtion  in  a  case  of  con- 


genital malformed  feet  iu  a  foal,  417 

on  a  strangulated  intestine  retained  within  the  ah* 


dominal  cavity,  422 
Stanley,  Mr.  £.,  records  a  case  of  lana  of  the  helophilus  pendulas  being 
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ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  Scholastic  Sessioii  commenced  at  this  Institation  on 
Monday,  November  10th,  1845.  The  Introductory  Address  ^as 
delivered  by  Professor  Sibwell  to  a  fall  class. 

The  Lecturer,  after  having  stated  the  course  of  instruction  that 
would  be  adopted  during  the  session,  the  curriculum  of  study 
being  now  both  more  extended  and  more  perfect  than  it  was 
some  years  since,  proceeded  to  observe  that  it  might  gratify 
curiosity  to  trace  the  early  history  of  veterinary  medicine ;  it  is, 
however,  obscure,  and  not  very  profitable  to  the  student,  since,  in 
all  probabihty,  it  was  at  first  practised  empirically. 

"  In  the  early  state  of  society  we  can  merely  conjecture  how 
this  art  or  profession  was  practised  from  what  has  been  observed 
by  enterprising  travellers  in  those  countries  where  habits  and 
customs  appear  to  remain  almost  unchanged  since  the  primitive 
ages,  when  kings  and  princes  were  shepherds  and  herdsmen, 
and  flocks  and  herds  constituted  the  wealth  of  these  coontries, 
as  they  do  at  present  in  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  also 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

"  Horses  are  not  mentioned  as  bej;ng  employed  in  early  times 
for  agricultural  labour,  the  ox  and  the  ass  being  the  first  animals 
thus  used.  From  some  recent  discoveries  made  by  a  commission 
of  medical  officers  in  China,  the  records  of  mediccd  science  of 
that  ingenious  and  singular  people  are  said  to  afford  proofs  of  its 
advanced  state  4900  years  ago,  and  that  their  most  learned 
physician  lived  and  wrote  scientific  works  at  that  time.     A  medi- 
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cinal  agent,  similar  to  Glauber's  salts,  was  then  in  high  reputation 
for  most  diseases :  it  appears  to  have  been  a  natural  product. 

"  If  this  account  be  correct,  judging  from  their  present  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  they  have  lost  the  knowledge  they  once  so 
eminently  possessed ;  or,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  how 
it  is  now  exercised  in  the  interior  of  that  country,  which  is  the 
most  extensive  and  populous  empire  in  the  known  world,  it  being 
estimated  to  contain  above  300  millions  of  inhabitants.  When 
I  was  in  Paris,  Professor  Hnzard  shewed  me  a  Chinese  veterinary 
work,  with  coloured  plates,  but  the  date  was  unknown.  That  the 
veterinary  art  was  practised  at  a  remote  period,  as  well  as  human 
medicine  and  surgery,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  both  are,  even 
at  this  time,  in  most  countries  by  those  persons  who  pretend 
or  are  supposed  to  possess  more  knowledge  than  others — such, 
for  instance,  as  tibe  Great  Medicine  Man  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
Doubtless,  it  was  also  very  rude  and  barbarous.  Captain  Sir  John 
Ross,  in  his  account  of  the  polar  expedition,  describes  the  novel 
but  primitive  mode  of  amputation  adopted  by  the  Esquimaux. 
A  sharp  fish-bone  was  the  only  instrument  they  possessed  to  cut 
through  the  skin  and  muscles.  Having  done  this,  they  then 
inserted  the  limb  in  a  crevice  in  the  ice  and  snapped  off  the 
bone,  afterwards  applying  burning  moss  to  stop  the  haemorrhage. 

"  The  aborigines  of  all  countries  would  naturally  seek  relief  un- 
der disease  or  from  accidents,  and  practise  medicine  and  surgery  in 
some  uncouth  manner.  Among  some  charms  and  incantations  have 
been  employed,  and  these  not  by  the  most  ignorant  and  uncivilized, 
but  even  by  the  most  learned  and  polished  in  Europe.  The  most 
powerful  ancient  nations,  that  had  acquired  the  highest  degree  of 
civilization,  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  excite  our  astonishment  when  we  behold  their  remains,  which 
exceed  in  stupendous  grandeur  the  works  of  the  present  day. 
Such  are  their  temples,  p3rramids,  and  other  buildings,  many  of 
which  were  submerged  at  the  deluge,  but  are  now  again  exposed 
by  volcanic  action. 

"  The  armies  of  the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  composed  chiefly 
of  cavalry ;  and  it  may  be  inferred,  from  the  value  of  their  horses, 
that  properly-educated  persons  were  appointed  to  take  care  of 
them  when  sick  or  wounded  in  the  battle  field,  since  they  were 
too  highly  prized  to  be  employed  as  beasts  of  burden  or  to  be  used 
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for  draught*  being  kept  only  for  military  service,  for  hunting,  or  for 
pleasure.  All  inferior  work  was  done  by  the  ox,  asSj.  mule,  buffa- 
loes, and  even  dogs  and  goats.  Elephants,  camels,  and  drome- 
daries are  still  much  employed  in  the  East ;  and  the  lama,  an  animal 
between  a  sheep  and  a  camel  (for  size),  is  used  in  South  America. 
Those  veterinary  surgeons  who  hold  appointments  in  the  Honour- 
able Bkist  India  Company's  service  have  the  care  of  the  camels  as 
well  as  the  horses.  I  was  informed  by  one  that  he  had  charge  of 
no  less  than  two  hundred  camels,  which  were  almost  all  affected 
with  influenza  at  the  same  time. 

"  Humanity  and  attention  to  the  wants  of  domestic  animals  were 
enjoined  by  the  most  ancient  laws:  both  are  now  much  neg- 
lected, to  the  digrace  of  modem  legislation. 

"  That  the  ancient  and  skilful  artisans  were  capable  of  making 
all  requisite  surgical  instruments  and  apparatus  of  every  kind  for 
veterinary  purposes,  if  there  were  persons  to  use  them,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  we  may,  therefore,  infer  there  were  such ;  but  we 
have  no  records  to  be  depended  upon  that  any  regular  practi- 
tioners of  medicine  existed  before  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  styled 
the  Father  of  Physic,  who  hved  four  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era ;  and  whose  works  shew  that  he  attended  to  the  dis- 
eases both  of  animals  and  of  man.  He  dissected  quadrupeds  and 
apes  instead  of  the  human  being. 

"  Galen,  also,  about  the  same  period,  followed  the  practice  of 
physic,  and  employed  vegetable  substances  chiefly,  originating 
what  is  termed  the  Galenical  practice,  which  was  continued  until 
the  science  of  chemistry  introduced  more  potent  agents. 

"  Many  of  the  operations  in  surgery  may  be  learned  by  observing 
the  instinctive  habits  of  some  animals.  I  am  assured  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  resided  several  years  in  Persia  in  a  diplomatic  capa- 
city, that  occasionally  their  horses,  when  in  a  plethoric  state,  will 
lacerate  and  open  with  their  teeth  the  superficial  cutaneous  veins 
about  their  shoulders  and  fore  arms.  Does  not  this  teach  us  the 
necessity  of  bleeding,  scarifying,  and  cupping?  We  have  also 
seen  both  horses  and  dogs  cleanse  their  own  wounds  and  sores 
with  their  tongues,  thus  allaying  irritation,  similar  to  what  is 
effected  by  the  use  of  fomentations. 

"  All  must  have  observed  the  last-named  animals  intentionally 
vomit  themselves  by  eating  a  peculiar  kind  of  grass ;  from  which 
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the  use  of  euieticB  may  have  heen  derived,  as  that  of  purgatives 
from  goats>  and  oiemas  from  bards/' 

(The  state  of  veterinary  medicme  during  the  time  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  then  earsonly  passed  in  review,  and  its  progress 
traced  to  modern  times,  when  veterinary  sdraois  were  first  instt- 
tuted]. 

**  This  brings  us  to  a  period  when  veterinary  soienoe  began  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  varions  governments  of  Enrope,  and  m  which 
France  took  the  lead;  her  political  economy  being  generally  at- 
tended to  and  administered  in  a  manner  worthy  of  imitation.  In 
1761,  eighty-foar  years  since,  a  farm  near  Lyons  was  converted 
into  a  veterinary  schooi  until  a  convenient  building  in  the  town 
could  be  obtained  for  that  purpose,  and  M.  Bourgelat  was  appointed 
Professor.  In  1764  a  larger  school  was  instituted  at  Alfort,  near 
Paris,  and  that  gentleman  removed  to  it.  At  the  condusion  of 
the  late  war  I  visited  both  these  schools,  and  experienced  the 
kindest  attention  and  acquired  much  valuable  information. 

"  Since  that  period  the  French  Government  have  established  at 
Toulouse,  in  the  south  west  of  France,  a  school  for  that  branch 
of  the  veterinary  art  applicable  to  cattie,  which  are  mudi  employed 
in  agriculture  in  those  districts.  The  Austrian,  Prussian,  and 
Hanoverian  Governments  followed  the  example  of  the  French,  and 
established  schools  in  their  respective  capitals,  Vienna,  BerHn,  and 
Hanover,  whldi  schools  I  visited  in  1816  with  the  same  pleasure, 
interest,  and  advantage  I  derived  from  those  of  France.  A  few 
years  since,  Austria  established  a  schodl  for  the  instruction  of 
shepherds  in  the  provinoe  of  Gallicia.  I  think  this  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, considering  the  immense  value  of  our  flocks.  In  George  the 
Third's  time,  the  Hanova*ian  school  was  formed  for  his  German 
electorate  (now  the  kingdom)  by  that  govemm.ent ;  and  it  may 
appear  singular  that,  up  to  this  period,  no  school  had  yet  been 
estabhshed  for  our  own  country,  which  abonnds  in  the  finest  and 
most  valuable  horses,  cattie,  sheep,  and  other  domestic  animals  in 
the  world,  from  every  part  of  which  they  are  songht  after  and 
exported  to. 

"  This  circumstance  made  a  deep  impression  oii  the  minds  of  a 
few  English  gentiemen,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Granville  Penn,  of 
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Stoke  Pttrk,  near  Windaor,  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  Secretary  to  the 
then  existing  Board  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Hohne  Sumner,  Eoii 
Grosvenor,  and  Sir  Charles  Bunbmy.  These  gentlemen  most 
zealously  exerted  themeelveB,  and  persevered  with  others  in  estab- 
lishing this  College,  and  api>o]Bted  as  its  first  PTofMsor,  in  1792, 
M.  Chas.  Vial  de  Sainbel,  from  the  adiool  of  Lyons. 

"The  Odiham  Agricultural  Society  had,  previous  to  this,  de* 
termined  on  sending  some  pupils  to  the  French  schools,  but 
subsequently  assisted  this  institution  by  their  funds  and  patronage. 
Subsequently,  other  continental  schools  have  been  formed  in  Den* 
mark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Saxony,  Italy,  and  Egypt.  From  those 
kingdoms,  in  which  as  yet  no  schools  are  established,  students 
are  generally  sent  to  France  or  Germany,  and  also  to  this  College, 
at  which  numbers  of  foreign  pufHla  were  educated  during  the  late 
vrar.  M.  Sainbel  died  about  two  years  after  his  appointment,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Coleman  and  Mr.  Moorcroft,  in  1794.  The 
latter,  however,  seceded  in  a  few  weeks,  and  afterwards  practised 
in  London  several  years,  and  then  accepted  a  lucrative  appointment 
to  superintend  a  breeding  stud  in  India,  in  which  he  efiected  great 
improvements. 

''  Some  hundreds  of  pupils  educated  at  this  schod  have  gone 
forth  to  practise  veterinary  medicine,  not  cmly  in  Great  Britain, 
but  wherever  her  colonies  extend ;  to  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
America,  and  Australia.  The  British  and  East  India  Company's 
Cavalry  have  also  the  benefit  of  regularly  educated  veterinary 
surgeons  appointed  to  them :  they  hold  the  rank  of  connnissioned 
officers.  Establishments  employing  great  numbers  of  horses  have 
also  found  it  to  their  interest  to  engage  superintending  veterinary 
surgeons,  as  collieries,  mines,  breweries,  dairy  establishments,  and 
zoological  societies. 

"  This  reflects  some  degree  of  credit  upon  the  teachers,  and  is 
gratifying  to  the  governors  of  this  institution,  whose  original 
object  was  to  send  out  scientifically  educated  young  men,  who,  by 
adopting  an  improved  and  more  humane  practice,  would  supersede 
much  of  the  old  and  severe  treatment  had  recourse  to,  especially 
that  derived  ftom  our  barbarian  ancestors,  the  ancient  Britons, 
who  fired  themselves  as  well  as  their  horses.  This  practice  is 
still  pursued  to  the  same  extent,  and  with  but  little  benefit,  in 
many  half-dvilized  countries,  as  Arabia  and  other  parts  of  Asia  i 
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but  it  is  fUling  into  disuse  in  this  country,  as  are  the  cruel  opera* 
tioQs  of  cropping,  nicking,  cutting  out  the  membrana  nictitans  or 
haw  of  the  eye,  and  the  growing  gums  of  young  horses,  called 
lampas,  and  others,  several  of  which  are  almost  extinct.  Many 
capital  operations,  as  they  are  termed,  have  been  performed  for 
diseases  which,  before  anatoQiy  and  physiology  were  tanght,  were 
either  unknown  or  deemed  impracticable,  such  as  oesophagotomy, 
tracheotomy,  neurotomy  (of  which  above  one  thousai^d  cases 
alone  in  this  infirmary  have  been  operated  on),  lithoton\y,  para- 
centesis thoracis  et  abdominahs,  subcutaneous  periosteotomy, 
and  division  of  the  muscles  and  tendons  to  straighten  contracted 
and  deformed  limbs.  The  cure  of  acute  and  chronic  glanders  by 
a  systematic  plan  of  constitutional  treatment,  and  operations  on 
the  parts  affected,  has  also  been  introduced ;  likewise  improvements 
in  shoeing  of  both  healthy  and  diseased  feet,  and  the  application  of 
artificial  soles  to  preserve  them  unimpaired  during  the  life  of  the 
animal:  all  these,  with  several  other  methods  of  treatment  of 
diseases  of  various  kinds,  may  be  said  to  have  originated  at  this 
institution, 

"  Several  veterinary  surgeons,  educated  at  this  school,  have  ex- 
tended their  usefulness  by  becoming  authors  and  teachers.  The 
late  Professor  Coleman  published  works  on  Diseases  of  the  Fool 
and  Shoeing.  Mr.  Coleman  advocated  the  use  of  the  thin  heeled 
shoe  or  long  tip,  and  Mn  Moorcroft  the  seated  shoe,  which  was 
introduced  during  the  last  century  by  Mr.  James  Clark,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  upon  which  he  wrote  a  treatise.  It  is  still  called 
the  Scotch  shoe.  Mr.  Moorcroft  had  it  stamped  by  a  powerful 
machine,  which  rendered  the  iron  brittle,  and  the  shoes  thus  made, 
ftuling  in  work,  the  manufacture  of  them  was  abandoned  at  a  ccm- 
siderable  loss. 

"  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  introduced  a  jointed  shoe  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  expansion  of  the  foot,  similar  to  the  M.  travelliAg  or 
hunting  shoe,  used  to  supply  the  place  of  one  lost  or  cast  by  acci- 
dent. It  was  recommended  by  BlundeviUe  during  Queen  ESUza- 
beth's  reign. 

**  Mr.  Clark's  sanguine  expectations  have  not  been  realised  by 
an  extensive  adoption  of  it  in  practice.  It,  however,  has  been 
found  effectual  for  reUeving  contracted  feet,  and,  therefore,  is 
useful  as  an  infirmary  shoe. 
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"  Many  other  forms  of  shoes  have  been  mtrodtrced  from  time  to 
time  by  veterinary  surgeons  and  amateurSi  some  of  whom  took 
out  patents  for  them ;  but  which,  not  being  adopted  by  the  pub- 
lic, were  generally  attended  with  pecuniary  loss  to  the  pa- 
tentees. 

The  last  shoe  deserving  particular  notice  in  this  place  is  that 
introduced  by  Mr.  Turner, — ^the  side-nailed  shoe.  Many  persons 
use  it,  and  that  successfully ;  others  have  tried  it,  but  not  con- 
tinued it  as  a  general  shoe :  at  all  events,  it  is  highly  beneficial  in 
particular  feet  and  cases,  and,  therefore,  deserves  commendation. 

"  Singularly  formed  shoes  are  met  with  in  other  countries, 
adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil  and  climate,  from  the 
arctic  to  the  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  from  Iceland  to 
India.*' 

Professor  Sewell  then  enmnerated  tiie  several  veterinary  authors^ 
and  closed  a  lengthened  lecture  by  recommending  to  the  student 
the  study  of  comparative  and  morbid  anatomy ;  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  latter  division  of  science  so  many  and  abundant  opportnni* 
ties  present  themselves  at  the  slaughter-houses  in  London  for 
horses  and  cattle.  A  fieuniliarity  with  the  changes  that  take  place 
in  the  healthy  structures,  he  said,  would  cause  them  to  speak  con- 
fidently when  consulted  respecting  diseases,  and  also  enable  them 
to  give  a  correct  opinion  when  called  upon  in  courts  of  law,  or 
when  requested  to  settle  by  arbitration  cases  in  dispute :  general 
veterinary  knowledge,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  being  required 
both  for  advice  and  oonsnltations. 

The  principles  of  veterinary  jurisprudence  would  be  laid  down 
in  the  lectnres  they  would  hear  ddivered ;  but,  in  the  infirmary, 
practical  demonstrations  would  be  given  of  those  alterations  of 
structure  and  the  lesions  of  parts,  the  eacisteace  of  which  give  rise 
to  vDsoondness  in  horses. 

NcMT  must  the  sftudy  of  cattle  pathology  be  neglected ;  but  this, 
with  chemistry  and  veterinary  materia  medica,  would  be  taught 
them  by  those  on  whom  these  important  duties  had  devolved,  each 
acting  in  his  several  capacity ;  and  as  each  had  been  now  long 
tried,  solicitations  on  accouxkt  of  inexperience,  and  praises  for  well- 
performed  duties,  were  alike  uncalled  for. 


^ 
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In  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 

THE    NINTH    ANNIVERSARY   MEETING 

OF  THE 

VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

was  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tayern, 

The  President,   Profbbbor  Spoonbr,   presided. 

Among  the  visitors  present  were,  J.  Arnold,  J.  Curtis,  R.  Lord, 
J.  Reddish,  J.  Trevett,  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  and  Erasmus  Wilson, 
Esquires. 

The  veterinary  surgeons  present  were,  Messrs.  G.  Balls,  J. 
Broad,  J.  Field,  J.  HaU,  A.  B.  Henderson,  H.  Lepper,  E^  May- 
hew,  W.  C.  Spooner,  J.  Turner,  and  the  President,  Treasurer, 
and  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following 

REPORT 

For  thb  Ninth  Session  of  the  Association,  1844-45. 

The  revolving  wheel  of  time  has  again  brought  round  the  return 
of  the  Anniversary  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  and 
from  another  eminence  we  are  enabled  to  look  back  upon  the 
ground  we  have  traversed  over.  In  reviewing  the  proceedings  of 
the  past  session  there  is  much  that  is  gratifying,  although,  per- 
haps, but  few  objects  will  stand  prominently  forth  in  the  retrospect. 
That  which  has  marked  it,  and  which,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Association,  is  the  publica- 
tion of  its  Transactions  as  an  open  and  unrestricted  journal,  under 
the  title  of  The  Veterinary  Record  and  Transactions  of  the 
Veterinary  Medical  Association.  In  the  Report  of  last  year 
the  reasons  were  assigned  why  this  step  was  about  to  be  taken : 
still  we  have  been  much  censured  for  the  act,  and  many  unkind 
thrusts  have  been  made  by  those  from  whom  we  had  anticipated 
better  things.  But,  although  we  have  not  attempted  even  to  parry 
these  thrusts,  we  are  yet  unhurt,  being  panopUed  by  the  rightful- 
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nes9  of  our  cause.  We  feel  convinced  that  no  science  was  ever 
benefitted  by  exclusiveness ;  and  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  it  could 
be.  Wbat  are  tbe  sciences,  so  called,  but  streams  from  the  foun- 
tain of  knowledge  ? — ^a  development  of  the  laws  that  govern  nature, 
which,  when  rightly  traced,  lead  the  mind 

"  From  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God." 

There  was  a  time  when  knowledge  was  confined  to  monasteries, 
or,  at  most,  extended  itself  to  the  cloisters.  And  what  did  it  then 
for  mankind  ?  Are  there  anv  who  wish  that  these  darksome  davs 
should  again  retui*n,  or  who  desire  to  be  found  among  the  advocates 
for  partial  or  rest,  feted  knowledge,  by  which  we  deceive  both  our- 
selves and  others  ?  If  so,  they  are  deluded.  Truth  in  its  very  essence 
is  difiusive,  audits  votaries  must  partake  of  this  heaven-bom  prin- 
ciple, or  they  err.  Let  those  who  hold  adverse  opinions  be  assured 
the  day  is  for  ever  gone  by  when  exclusiveness  in  any  science  or  art 
could,  even  in  thought,  be  the  means  of  enhancing  its  estimation 
or  its  worth.  Let  such  attempt  to  stop  the  present  onward  progress 
of  the  mind,  and  they  will  find  their  efforts  altogether  futile.  As 
well  might  they  hope  to  stay  the  mountain  torrent  with  a  straw, 
or  lull  the  tempest  with  a  feather.  We  profess  to  have  no  feel- 
ings in  common  with  them ;  and  we  repeat  the  assertion  before 
made,  that  a  desire  for  exclusiveness  bespeaks  either  a  conviction 
that  something  has  remained  undone,  or  something  done  of  which 
there  is  cause  to  be  ashamed. 

Well  do  we  know  there  were  some  friends  wh6  kindly  wished 
08  well,  and  yet  doubted  of  our  success :  it  will  be  as  pleasing  to 
them  to  be  informed  as  it  is  to  us  to  state,  that  the  result  has  ex- 
ceeded our  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  quantity  of  matter 
received  for  the  Journal  was  so  great,  that  the  Editors  found  them- 
selves onable  to  compress  it  within  the  space  at  first  allotted  to 
them,  and  they  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  add  a  supplementary 
nnmber  to  complete  the  volume  ;  and  even  then  many  communi- 
cations were  excluded,  lest  they  should  be  thought  presuming.  As 
to  its  quaUty,  they  have  only  to  refer  to  the  names  of  its  contri- 
bntors.  Is  it  not,  they  would  ask,  a  subject  of  just  exultation,  that 
within  one  short  year  they  should  be  able  to  enumerate  above  sixty 
correspondents,  among  whom  are  to  be  found  many  distinguished 
for  their  high  attainments   both  in  medicine  and   the  collateral 

VOL.   II.  B 
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sciences?  Some  of  these,  too,  are  from  beyond  *'  the  sea-girt  isle." 
There  is  much  that  is  encouraging  in  this  ;  much  that  presages 
future  advancement ;  much  that  cannot  fail  to  act  as  incentives  to 
increased  exertions  on  the  part  of  those  on  whom  the  labour  has 
devolved  of  recording,  and  communicating  to  their  professional 
brethren,  that  which  is  taking  place  in  veterinary  science. 

But  to  place  beyond  the  "  pale  of  doubt"  the  idea  that  excln- 
siveness  could  obtain,  we  take  leave  to  reiterate  a  fact — a  fact  the 
existence  of  which  we  have  now  cause  to  rejoice  at.  Influenced  by 
the  advice  of  those  whom  we  deemed  wiser  than  ourselves,  we  re- 
stricted the  sale  of  our  Journal  to  members  of  the  profession ;  the 
result  was,  that  for  three  consecutive  years  it  was  published  at  a 
considerable  loss.  Moreover,  those  who  had  been  our  strenuous 
advisers  to  adopt  this  plan  did  not  become  contributors  to  its  pages 
during  this  long  period.  The  inference  we  were  compelled  to 
draw  was  obvious,  and  but  one  step  left  us  to  take,  unless,  indeed, 
we  had  ceased  to  publish  altogether.  We  took  that  step,  and,  we 
repeat,  we  have  had  no  cause  to  regret  it. 

In  the  retrospective  report  that  is  now  to  follow,  nearly  the 
same  arrangement  will  be  adopted  as  in  antecedent  years. 

Essays. 

The  prevalence  of  an  epizootic  among  horses — the  influenza — 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  called  into  exercise  the  pens  of 
several  members  of  the  profession,  and  we  were  favoured  with 
papers  on  the  subject  from  Messrs.  Ernes,  Garrard,  and  Wright. 
The  consideration  of  these  drew  forth  many  valuable  and  import- 
ant observations,  and  occupied  several  meetings  of  the  Association. 
To  these  succeeded  a  paper  titled  "  Miscellaneous  Observations 
on  the  Action  of  certain  Metallic  Compounds  on  the  Animal 
System,"  by  Mr.  Robb,  which  was  followed  by  one  on  the  "  Modes 
of  Analysis  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons  generally,"  by  Mr.  Jekyl. 
These  two  theses  constitute  a  perfect  whole,  and  their  introduc- 
tion redounds  to  the  credit  of  their  respective  authors,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  serve  to  shew  that  some  advancement,  at  any 
rate,  is  being  made  in  the  science  of  veterinary  medicine.  It  is 
imnecessary  to  particularize  each  Essay  that  was  subsequently 
brought  forward  by  the  members ;  suffice  it  to  say,  there  was  no 
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lack  of  subject-matter,  nor  of  argameutative  spirit  to  canvass  freely 
the  views  each  propounder  of  a  theme  entertained;  and  as  "iron 
sharpens  iron/'  so,  doubtlessly,  mutual  profit  was  obtained  from 
the  discussions  which  took  place  at  the  hebdomadal  meetings. 

An  outline  of  most  of  these  Essays  will  be  found  in  the  pub- 
Ushed  Transactions  of  the  Association ;  and  this  it  is  which  su- 
persedes the  necessity  of  dwelling  longer  on  this  section,  except 
to  observe,  that  from  among  these  Essays  the  Council  have 
deemed 

Mr.  G.  Robb's  "  on  the  Action  of  Metallic  Poisons," 

Mr.  J.  Jekyl's  "on  the  Tests  and  Antidotee  for  Poisons," 

Mr.  T.  Wright's  "  on  Influenza,"  and 

Mr.  W.  Cox's  "  on  Diarrhoea  in  Cattle," 
worthy  of  the  special  thanks  of  the  Association,  by  which  their 
authors  rank  as  Honorary  Fellows  of  the  Association. 

Prizs  Essays. 

The  paper  "  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Fauces  and  the  Physiology 
of  the  Voice  and  Deglutition,"  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Lord,  will  have  been 
read  with  pleasure,  affording,  as  it  does,  proofs  of  a  love  of  re- 
search, and  talent.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  division, 
which  is  so  eminently  calculated  to  arouse  the  intellectual  powers 
and  to  elicit  facts  by  which  the  profession  at  large  may  be  bene- 
fitted, thus  enhancing  its  usefulness,  should  have  to  encounter 
so  much  apathy.  The  cause  is  altogether  unassignable.  Again, 
this  year  the  Council  have  to  deplore  the  absence  of  all  competi- 
tion. From  one  practitioner  only  was  an  E^say  received — ^subject, 
"  The  minute  Anatomy  of  the  several  Tissues  of  the  Foot  of  the 
Horse,  &c."  This  having  been  carefully  read  by  the  individual 
members  of  the  Council,  they  were  compelled  to  come  to  the 
following  resolution  :— 

"  That,  having  taken  into  consideration  the  Essay  received 
from  a  practitioner,  on  '  The  Anatomy,  &c.  of  the  Foot 
of  the  Horse,'  we  find  that  several  consecutive  pages 
thereof  are  abstracted  from  a  work  on  the  Foot  of  the 
Horse,  by  Mr.  James  Turner,  without  the  slightest  acknow- 
ledgment whatever  ,•  we  therefore  deem  it,  although  other- 
wise in  mauy  respects  well  written,  altog^her  undeserving 
of  the  prize."  '^ 
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From  among  the  students,  not  one  was  fomid  to  enter  the  lists 
as  Essa3rists.  Fain  would  the  Council  hide  these  statements  from 
the  public  eje,  but  that  the  truth  must  be  told.  They  are 
most  desirous  of  exciting  to  emulation  the  aspirants  for  profes- 
sional fame,  and  with  this  view  they  have  determined  on  giving 
another  prize,  during  the  ensuing  session,  for  the  best  anatomical 
preparation  made  by  students,  of  the  eye,  foot  and  leg,  or  half 
the  head  of  the  horse,  muscular,  nervous,  and  vascular;  hoping 
that  this  will  prove  a  freeh  incentive  to  exertion,  since  they  need 
not  say  that  the  amount  of  honour  will  be  proportionate  to  the 
degree  of  rivalry  that  exists. 

The  subjects  chosen  for  the  Prize  Essays  of  the  present  Session 
are. 

For  Practitioners, 
**  The'Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Stomachs  of  Ruminants,  with 

the  Process  of  Digestion  " 
For  Students, 
**  The  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Tarsus  of  the  Horse,  Ox,  Sheep, 

Dog,  and  Pig,  illustrated  by  drawings  or  preparations,  with  the 

Physiology  of  the  Joint,  particularly  noticing  its  influence  over  the 

several  movements  of  the  limb,** 


COMMUNICATIONS    AND    PATHOLOGICAL 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

On  what  an  interesting  field  do  we  now  enter!  Any  attempt 
at  classification  would  be  useless,  and  only  a  cursory  review  will 
be  taken.  During  the  recess  we  received  many  valuable  morbid 
parts ;  and  from  Messrs.  Hagger  and  Hoey,  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  Service,  we  were  presented  with  specimens  of  drugs 
from  India.  Mr.  Clarkson,  Senior  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the 
same  service,  kindly  furnished  us  with  specimens  of  fllaria  oculi 
ondfilaria  medinensis,  taken  from  the  horse;  also,  an  account  of 
the  epizootic  that  prevailed  in  her  Majesty's  1 3th  Dragoons  while 
stationed  at  Bangalore.  The  numerous  contributions  to  patho- 
logy transmitted  by  Mr.  J.  Purves,  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  we 
have  from  time  10  time  inserted  selections  from. 

Of  cerebral   diseases,  the  only  known  instance  on  record  of 
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ossification  of  the  cerebellum  of  the  horse  by  our  patron,  Professor 
Sewell ;  with  one  of  supposed  ossification  of  the  entire  brain  of  a 
cow,  by  Louis  Patellani,  translated  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gamgee ;  of  car- 
cinoma in  the  brain  of  a  horse,  by  Mr.  Barrow ;  of  hydrocephalus 
in  a  foal,  by  Mr.  Dickens ;  and  a  disease  similating  phrenitis,  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Wallis,  are  cases  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
in  a  pathological  point  of  view.  Next  in  importance,  perhaps,  be- 
cause associated  with  much  that  is  obscure,  are  the  cases  of  Rabies 
in  the  horse,  by  Mr.  Raddall  and  Mr.  Markham ;  with  the  same 
disease  in  a  mare,  cow,  and  heifer,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Manning- 
ton.  On  this  formidable  malady  medicines  appear  to  have  no 
controlling  influence :  the  symptoms  as  soon  as  manifested  have 
not  as  yet  been  known  to  yield  to  remedies ;  but,  despite  all  that 
have  been  tried,  the  exacerbations  return  again  and  again  with 
increased  violence,  until  Nature,  exhausted,  gives  up  the  contest. 
Mr.  Litt's  case  of  dislocated  fetlock  joint,  with  Mr.  Cartledge's 
of  entire  removal  of  the  hoof,  and  its  reproduction,  are  somewhat 
unusual  occurrences,  and  therefore  of  greater  value.  The  sin- 
gular chronic  abscess  containing  masses  of  hair  and  pea-shaped 
bodies  consisting  of  inspissated  pus,  received  from  Mr.  Christian, 
and  the  pilary  tumour  from  Mr.  Read»  with  his  ingenious  theory 
of  its  formation,  need  only  be  adverted  to,  since  they  cannot  have 
been  forgotten.  We  were  indebted  to  Dr.  Goodfellow  for  a  mi- 
croscopic examination  of  the  last-named.  The  strangely  intro- 
suscepted  csccum  of  a  horse,  by  Mr.  W.  Robinson ;  the  case  of  rup- 
tured rectum,  and  of  fungoidal  tumour  on  the  inner  coat  of  the  intes- 
tines, by  Mr.  Woodger,  with  a  similar  one  recorded  by  Mr.  Simonds, 
and  an  instance  of  strangulated  testicle  within  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  by  Mr.  W.  Baker,  and  of  strangulation  of  the  rectum  by 
one  of  the  ovaria  becoming  pendulous  and  twisted  around  it,  by 
Mr.  Sansom,  are  all  rare  morbid  lesions ;  and  scarcely  less  so  were 
those  of  carcinoma  within  the  nasal  cavities,  by  Mr.  Case,  and  of 
ossification  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  by  Mr.  Thacker,  with 
rupture  of  the  iliac  vessels,  by  Mr.  Broad.  The  instances  of  frac- 
ture of  the  pelvis  by  Mr.  Daws,  Mr.  Hall,  and  the  President,  from 
horses  slipijiag  down  upon  the  wood  pavement,  with  the  case  of 
fracture  of  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone  related  by  the 
first-named,  may  well  awaken  inquiry  into  the  best  means  to  be 
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adopted  to  prevent  those  accidents,  by  which  life  and  limb  are  often 
sacrificed.  The  paper  on  constitutional  ophthalmia,  by  Dr.  Le- 
mann,  with  the  novel  view  taken  by  him  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease and  its  treatment,  will  have  been  read  with  interest.  Mr. 
Erasmus  Wilson  gave  us  a  description  of  his  mode  of  endeavouring 
to  stay  the  escape  of  synovia  in  a  severe  case  of  broken  knee,  in 
which  strict  surgical  principles  were  adopted;  but,  unfortunately,  he 
found  the  horse  a  far  less  manageable  patient  than  the  human  6ub> 
ject.  To  the  same  gentleman  we  are  indebted  for  a  microscopical 
examination,  and  also  drawings  of  a  portion  of  the  ossified  brain 
of  the  horse,  already  alluded  to ;  likewise,  of  the  echino  coccus, 
engravings  of  both  of  which  have  enriched  our  Journal. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  cattle  pathology  continues  to  re- 
ceive elucidation  from  the  morbid  parts  and  communications 
forwarded.  Mr.  W.  A.  Cartwright's  case  of  sciatica,  and  dis- 
eased and  imperforate  gall-bladder  in  a  cow ;  Mr.  Mannington's  of 
glanders  in  the  same  animal ;  Mr.  Litt's  of  pericarditis  in  a  bull 
from  puncture  in  the  heart ;  Mr.  Carlisle's  of  carditis ;  the  re- 
moval of  mammary  tumours  from  the  flanks  of  a  heifer,  by  Mr.  T. 
Walton  Mayer;  Mr.  Lord's  case  of  melanosis  in  a  cow;  the 
singular  disease  affecting  the  spleen  of  cows,  by  Mr.  Howell; 
Mr.  Leech's  case  of  open  parotid  duct  successfully  treated ;  Mr. 
Baldwin's  instance  of  excision  of  the  uterus,  and  of  sacculated 
intestine  containing  sand;  with  Mr.  Thacker's,  of  parturient 
apoplexy  terminating  favourably,  all  come  under  this  head.  Nor 
must  the  presence  of  calculi  in  the  bladders  and  urethra  of  sheep, 
communicated  by  Mr.  Silvester,  be  passed  over  unnoticed. 

Of  parasites  infesting  our  domesticated  animals,  we  may  allude 
to  the  sudden  development  of  pediculi  in  a  calf,  by  Mr.  W.  Baker ; 
to  the  existence  of  the  larva  of  the  helophilus  pendulus  on  the 
spinal  marrow  of  a  horse,  by  Mr.  E.  Stanley;  of  strongyles  sur- 
rounding the  kidney  of  a  filly,  by  Mr.  Harvey ;  and  of  filariae  in  the 
bronchi  of  calves,  by  Mr.  Holmes. 

As  it  regards  the  action  of  medicinal  and  other  substances ;  from 
Dr.  Daunt,  of  Brazil,  we  received  the  information  that  the  natives 
use  the  **  chioccocca  racemosa"  successfully  for  charbon  ;  a  paper 
on  which  disease  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Ernes.  The  prickly  shield 
fern  (aspidium  lohatumj  was  found  by  Mr.  5,5.  Hughes  to  be  a 
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poison  to  calves ;  the  deleterious  effects  of  wheat  on  horses  was 
detailed  by  Mr.  T.  M.  licech,  and  the  beneficial  action  of  strychnia 
in  paralysis  shewn  m  a  case  given  by  Mr.  T.  Taylor. 

Among  the  aids  the  veterinary  surgeon  needs  while  pursuing  his 
vocation,  the  apparatus  either  to  give  pressure,  or  to  apply  topical 
remedies  to  curbs,  by  Mr.  Robb,  and  the  use  of  Mackintosh's  so- 
lution of  India  rubber  to  stay  the  escape  of  synovia,  as  advocated 
by  Mr,  King,  merit  notice. 

Lastly,  although  not  least  esteemed  by  us,  we  must  acknowledge 
the  contributions  to  comparative  anatomy  received  from  Dr.  Knox. 
Unsolicited  as  they  were,  they  proved  the  more  acceptable ;  and 
while  we  continue  to  receive  such  support  as  in  this  rapid  survey 
has  been  shewn,  it  cannot  be  but  that  prosperity  must  attend  the 

VSTBRINART  MbdICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  session  was  a  Conversazione.  In 
this  we  were  so  kindly  supported  by  our  friends,  who  richly  con- 
tributed to  the  intellectual  feast,  that  not  to  thank  them  were 
ungrateful  indeed.  We  have  already  recorded  the  names  of  those 
who  took  part  at  this  interesting  meeting. 

Turn  we  now  to  a  less  pleasing  theme,  as  we  have  been  wont. 

Among  those  whom  the  fell  tyrant  Death  has  taken  from  us 
daring  the  past  year — and  they  have  been  many — we  have  to  regret 
the  loss  of  one  who  had  long  been  associated  with  us,  and  who 
always  manifested  a  warm  interest  in  our  proceedings,  aiding  us 
by  his  pencil,  although  he  rarely  did  so  with  his  pen.  We  allude 
to  Mr.  W.  W.  Barth,  late  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  the  College. 

He  had  left  England  a  few  months  only,  having  obtained  an 
appointment  in  the  Hon.  £.  I.  Company's  service,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding by  steam-boat  to  Allahabad,  to  take  the  charge  of  his 
regiment  there.  Still  young,  and  apparently  in  health,  and,  it 
may  be,  '*  counting  on  long  years  of  pleasure  yet  to  come,'*  he 
little  anticipated  that  the  final  summons  had  gone  forth — that 
the  unerring  bow  had  been  bent,  a  shaft  from  which  in  two  short 
hours  numbered  him  with  the  silent  dead. 

Apoplexy  has  been  stated  as  the  immediate  cause  of  death  :  it 
is,  however,  more  than  probable  that  it  was  a  coup-de-soleil. 

Even  more  sudden,  although  perhaps  not  so  unexpected,  on 
account  of  his  being  known  to  labour  under  an  organic  disease  of 
the  heart,  was  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.Parker,  of  Birmingham,  V.S. 
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Death,  certainly,  has  no  attractionst, — it  «faoidd  imve>tt0  faara^ 
yet  we  start  back  at  tea  appvoocb,  and.  trGamUe-cBt.  tke  Qoliea'  of 
departure  henee, 

"  To  be,  we  know  not  what ;  to  go,  we  know  not  where." 

Yet  maa  is  a  responBible  being;  his  conscience  tells  him  so, 
and  his  coostitutiou  proves  it..  Annihilation  is  to  him  a  dreadful 
thought.  The  soul  recoils,  and,  shuddering,  turns  from  it.  He 
finds  more  that  is  congenial  iu  the  illimitable  *'  for  ever  and  for 
ever,"  although  thia  bafHes  all  computation,  and  overleaps  the 
boundaries  of  time. 

Surely,  then,  it  is  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours,  and  ask 
them  the  report  they  bear,  since  here  we  have  no  abiding  place. 
Too  truly  has  the  poet  said — 

"  Nor  beauty's  pride,  nor  birtb,  nor  power, 
Nor  fame,  nor  wealth,  nor  age. 
Hath  found  a  voice  to  stay  the  hour 
That  ends  life's  pilgrimage." 


The  accession  of  members  has  not  been  so  great  as  during  the 
previous  session.  Certificates  of  membership  have  been  awarded 
to  thirty-eight,  of  fellowship  to  eleven,  and  of  honorary  fellowship 
to  four. 

The  Library  has  received  several  additions,  both  by  presenta- 
tion and  purchase,  and  its  works  continue  in  undiminished  re- 
quest. 

The  exchange  of  journals  with  foreign  Societies  similar  to  our 
own  has  increased.  From  these  periodicals  Mr.  Ernes  has  con- 
tinued to  give  us,  from  time  to  time,  translations  of  the  most  i&te<-> 
resting  cases,  which  have  been  transferred  to  the  pages  of  Thb 
Vbtbrihart  Record.  Thus  we  are  enabled  to  index  the  advaaoe- 
ment  that  is  being  made  by  our  Contin^tal  brethren*  and  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  views  entertained  by  then  of  particular 
diseases,  while  th^  avail  themedves  of  the  penctifial  iafovmation 
to  be  found  in  our  Journal :  thfts  wc  rodprocate  advpitsi^s. 

And  now,  in  dosing  this  Repott»  me  ipay>  we  hope  without  fear 
of  being  chai^d  with  se2f-laudatioQ,  be  permitted  to  say  a  word 
or  two  for  the  Officers  of  the  Institution.    £i^h,  it  is  believed. 
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has  endovonred  to  perform  hb  (kity; — htm  &r  he  may  have 
succeeded,  bft  lesves  others  to  decide ; — and  eedbi  has  been  de- 
siroiis  to  add  hw  qaota  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge.  When 
opportanities  presented  themsdves,  they  were  eagerly  embraced  to 
oommmucate  any  thing  that  was  deemed  of  moment,  or  condacive 
to  the  interests  of  the  Association.  Many  experiments  were  in- 
stituted by  the  President,  Professor  Spooner,  the  results  of  which 
are  recorded ;  and  illustrative  cases  were  adduced  whenever  a  par- 
ticular disease  was  under  consideration,  or  similar  ones  happened 
to  be  brought  forward  at  the  weekly  meetings,  for  each  was  anxious 
to  escape  the  degradation  of  being 

"  Lost  in  the  world's  wide  range,  enjoined  no  aim, 
Prewribed  no  duty,  and  assigned  no  name." 

W.  J.  T.  MORTON, 

Secretary. 


The  President  having,  with  appropriate  observations,  presented 
the  Certificates  of  Merit  to  the  successful  candidates  or  their  re- 
presentatives, W.  C.  Spoonsr,  £sq.,  dehvered  the  following 

ORATION. 

I  AM  afraid.  Gentlemen,  I  made  a  somewhat  rash  engagement 
when,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  my  predecessor,  Mr. 
Simonds,  I  consented  to  give  the  Oration  which  for  some  years 
past  it  has  been  customary  to  deliver  on  the  present  occasion : 
for,  whilst  fully  alive  to  the  honour  of  the  task,  I  am  no  less  sen- 
sible of  my  inability  to  do  it  justice ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  I  feel 
that  I  labour  under  a  difficulty  from  which  the  majority  of  those 
gentlemen  who  preceded  me  were  free.  Many  oi  them,  you  will 
bear  in  mind,  were  practised  lecturers,  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  directing  your  attention  to  various  branches  of  professional 
science ;  and  from  Uie  verdant  and  extensive  fields  through  which 
each  had  been  wont  to  range,  but  little  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  cttUing  many  valuable  herbs  and  fragrant  flowers  wherewith  to 
form  a  bouquet  worthy  at  once  of  your  admiration  and  delight  ;^- 
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a  bouquet  whieh»  whik  it  afforded  grataficalioii  to  the  SeniDr 
Members  and  Fellows  of  our  Aasooiatioii,  lakewiae  Beii^  to 
awaken  theintereal  of  the  tyroe  of  our  art,  aad  wile  them  onwurda 
through  those  paths  of  sdeiioe  which  it  was  the  pleasing  dnty  of 
the  Orator  afterwards  to  ezj^ore  and  develop  t  so  fertile,  indeed* 
were  their  themes,  that  the  difficulty  consisted,  not  so  niuok  in 
knowing  what  to  select,  ss  what  to  discard. 

It  is  not  thus,  however,  with  the  present  speaker ;  for  I  most 
confess  that  I  have  experienced  much  difficulty  in  finding  an  a^^ 
pix^ate  theme  wherewith  to  occupy  your  time.  One  subject 
certainly  presented  itself  to  my  mind  as  being  not  altogether  vn- 
suitable  either  to  the  hour  or  the  place,  and  also  calculated  to  ex- 
cite a  hvely  interest.  That  subject  was  Veterinary  Politics.  Ne- 
vertheless, it  required  but  little  consideration  to  induce  me  at  onoe 
to  dismiss  the  idea  from  my  mind ;  for  I  fdt  that,  though  I  might 
awaken  your  interest  and  fix  your  attention,  I  could  not  do  so 
either  with  pleasure  to  myself  or  profit  to  you :  that,  although  I 
might  open  old  sores  afresh,  I  possessed  not  the  balsam  that  would 
heal  them :  that,  although  I  might  probe  the  sinuses  to  the  bottom, 
or,  by  means  of  the  bistoury,  lay  them  bare  throughout  their 
whole  extent,  yet  my  humble  pharmacy  supplied  me  with  no 
medicament  wherewith  to  neutralize  the  morbid  vims,  and  pre- 
vent its  further  spreading. 

The  case  appeared  to  be  past  all  surgery,  or,  at  least,  all  that  I 
possessed :  not,  however,  that  I  regard  it  as  one  entirely  hope- 
less ;  for,  to  drop  the  instruments  of  the  surgeon  and  assume 
the  office  of  the  physician,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  a  sooth- 
ing system  of  treatment,  such  as  opiates,  fomentations,  and  coding 
lotions,  or  rather  their  moral  synchronisms,  peace,  good  temper, 
and  chsrity :  these  will,  I  feel  assured,  with  the  aid  of  time,  effect 
that  cure  which  the  knife  or  the  cautery  will  ftal  to  aocom[dish. 
The  day,  I  trust,  will  not  be  distant  when  our  body  corporate 
may  successfully  pass  a  rigid  examination,  and  answer  to  the 
warranty  with  which  we  are  all  so  fiEuniliar, 

"  Wamuited  soand,  free  from  Tice,  and  quiet  in  haniefla.'* 

Another  reason  which  induced  me  to  decline  this  difficult  and 
unsatisfactory  topic  was  the  recollection  that  the  present  dry 
Oration  will  be  succeeded  by  the  more  agreeable  banquet  in  an- 
other room  ;  and  I  was  anwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  the 
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appetitea  or  manrmg  the  pleasure  of  any  of  my  hearers,  which 
poonMy  I  oai^t  do  were  I  freely  to  express  my  opmions  on  these 
poiitical  topics,  opmianB  that  may  not  be  in  mason  with  tiioae  of 
all  my  auditory.  There  being,  then,  neither  honour  nor  profit  to 
be  obtaitted  by  plunging  into  the  arena  of  pohtioal  contention,  it 
nest  oecurred  to  me  that  a  brief  retroqiect  of  veterinary  science,  a 
review  of  our  past  and  present  state,  with  a  glanoe»  perhaps,  at 
the  future,  would  be  at  oooe  a  legitimate,  an  interestmg,  and  not 
aa  unprofitaUe  occupancy  of  yoiir  time. 

The  subject  presents  itself  to  our  notice  under  two  a^iects : — 
One  may  be  termed  the  publie,  the  other  the  private  view ;-— one, 
the  scieatific,  the  other  the  pecuniary :  one  relateB  to  the  benefits 
our  profession  has  rendered  to  the  paUic,  the  other  the  ranunera- 
tion  we  hare  received  in  return.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  remark- 
able dissimilarity  at  once  presents  itself.  If  we  view  it  m  one 
aspect,  we  behold  it  bearing  smiles,  the  harbingers  of  intdleotnal 
happiness,  caused  either  by  the  past  discoveries  made  in  the  science, 
or  the  anticipation  of  the  brilliant  fiiture ;  but  if  we  turn  to  the 
other,  we  see  a  brow  contracted  and  depressed  with  thought,  and 
features  furrowed  with  care.  The  cme  appears  to  belong  to  a 
being  of  the  highest  order,  in  the  habit  of  assodating  with  the 
great  and  good ;  animated  on  the  one  hand  with  the  purest  love  of 
acience,  and  on  the  other  with  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  relief 
<tf  sufiering  quadrupeds.  The  other  seems  depressed  by  the 
study  of  the  day-book  apd  the  ledger,  smarts  under  the  inflictions 
ol  petty  annoyances,  or  seems  haunted  with  the  apparitions  of 
q«arter-days,  rents,  taxes,  et  hoc  gemi9  osme.  Tarn  we  first  to 
the  brighter  side  of  our  subject,  and»  by  conlrasting  the  state  of 
veterinary  science  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Vete- 
rinary College  with  that  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day,  let  us 
endeavour  to  ascertain  if  any  progress  has  been  made,  and  whether 
the  puMic  have  derived  any  benefit  from  us  or  not. 

It  appears  to  be  an  ackno^iriedged  fiiet,  that  the  veterinary  art 
was  in  a  higher  state  of  exoeUence  in  the  classioal  ages  of  anti* 
quity  than  during  the  many  dark  centuries  which  succeeded  the 
destruction  of  tiie  Roman  empire.  In  proof  of  this,  we  have  only 
to  turn  to  the  writings  of  veterinary  authors  of  the  one  period  and 
the  other.  The  works  of  Xenophon  and  Virgil  abound  with  excel- 
lent and  sensible  remarks  both  on  the  domestic  management  of 
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ammals  and  tbe  preveiit]0&  and  cure  of  th^  dueaseBs  wliUe  the 
works  of  fioigUah  writors  prior  to  the  last  ceotiury  ar^  611ed  wkh 
the  most  absurd  notionfli  noetruniA,  and  nonsense,.  Iti»dif&eiik, 
indeed,  to  imagine  that  the  foneaer  were  actually  penned-so  vany 
hundred  years  before  4he  latter,  or  ta  reconcile  oneeelf  to  the  idra 
that  such  could  be  the  retrograde  movement  of  veteriufiry  medi- 
cine. We  find  Virgil  admhnbly  instructing  the  Roma&  husband- 
men on  the  treatment  of  cattle  in  his  inimitable  Geovgios,  and 
Xenophon  developing  the  most  sound  and  rational  preoepts  on  the 
management  of  horses'  feet ;  while,  if  we  take  up  almost  any  of 
our  veterinary  works  prior  to  the  last  centnry — ^Markham's  Mas- 
terpiece, to  wit — ^we  perceiTe  the  most  cruel  and  torturing  prac- 
tices recommended  in  the  way  of  operations,  and  the  moai  incon- 
gruous and  bariiarous  compounds  prescribed  as  in&lUble  specifics  for 
disease.  It  seemed  as  if  the  god  of  foUy  had  usurped  the  medical 
treatment  of  the  horse  from  jEscuIapius,  or  that  Momus  and 
Vulcan  had  combined  their  forces  to  persecute  this  unfortunate 
animal* 

We  must  confess  that  it  is  principally  to  the  professors  and 
practitioners  of  our  elder  sister.  Human  Medicine,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  reclaiming  our  art  from  the  depth  of  degradation  into 
which  for  centuries  it  had  been  plunged.  When  educated  sur- 
geons and  men  of  science  occupied  the  place  of  the  barber-sur- 
geons of  old,  the  dissection  of  animals  was  found  oi  the  most  essen- 
tial service  in  the  obtainment  of  anatomical  and  physiological 
knowledge ;  the  more  so,  as  there  was  a  strong  prcjudioe  against 
the  dissection  of  the  human  enbject.  A  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  natturally  led  to  the  consideration  of  pathology,  and 
the  diseases  of  animals  (and  those  of  the  horse  more  particularly, 
he  being  the  most  valuable  animal)  became  at  once  the  study  and 
pursuit  of  many  practitioners  of  human  medica»e>  ^nd»  JnAtct, 
their  means  of  living  and-  emolument.  Tbia  was.  more  e^ieoiaUy 
the  case  in  the  metropoUs,  where  the  most  vfduahle.  annals  in.  the 
kingdom  mprf^  C9ngregated^  and*  where  wealth  was.  at.  all  times 
avaiUibie  to  pibtain  .the  best  advice  for  bo|;h  'man.anA.ani^sals. 
Prior,  therefore^  to  .the.€iSjbaWiah?ne»t  of  the  Vetai^ary.  Gplk^, 
there  were  many  .persons  in  Lond^n^  wh<^  although  they  were  tiot 
styled  veterinary  .sacgieon^^  yet  practised  the  art  with  advantage 
to  their  en^qyers  and  credit  to  themselves,  and  in  the  course  of 
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their  practtoeaeouttiilated  a  ^e«t  many  truths  which  have  heen 
handed  down  to  hb,  and  on  which,  indeed,  have  been  fbnnded  the 
more  syBtematic  hippopatiiolog^  of  the  present  day.  The  names 
of  Gibson,  Bracken,  Bartlett,  Snape,  and  others,  occur  ^miliarly 
to  oar  recoStections ;  nor  should  that  of  Strickland  Freeman,  and 
many  other  zealons  amateurs,  be  omitted  from  the  catalogue. 

It  ia  not  for  us  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  present  state 
of  vetetinary  science  if  the  London  college  had  never  been  esta- 
blished ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  it  immediately  became 
the  nucleus  around  which  was  soon  collected  some  of  the  most  ac- 
tive spirits,  and  the  most  learned  and  honoured  of  our  calling.  An 
immense  amount  of  zeal,  and  energy,  and  life-blood — so  to  speak — 
was  thrown  into  ti&e  profession,  the  effect  of  which  was  speedily 
evinced  in  the  sending  forth  of  a  phalanx  of  enlightened  practi- 
tioners, who,  when  distributed  throughout  the  land,  became,  as  it 
were,  many  light-houses  of  veterinary  knowledge,  serving,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  warn  the  owners  of  horses  of  the  dangers  of  igno- 
rant pretenders,  and,  on  the  other,  to  display  before  them  the 
high  road  of  science,  leading  from  the  confines  of  death  and  dis- 
ease to  the  goal  of  convalescence  and  recovery.  Among  the 
earlier  pupils,  all  hail  to  the  names  of  Blaine,  Clark,  Field, 
Ferdvall,  and  White,  cum  multis  aliis,  the  majority  of  whom  have 
now  passed  from  off  this  mortal  stage,  and  gone  to  "  that  bourne 
from  whence  no  traveller  returns." 

As  year  succeeded  year,  a  number  of  able  practitioners  (witib 
some  few  exceptions)  were  distributed  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  army  soon  became  supplied  with  men  of  science,  in  the  place  of 
the  old  frttriers,  to  whose  tender  mercies  the  Brifi^  cavalry  was 
previously  consigned. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  upon  the  history  of  the 
Veterinary  College,  or  to  state  with  whom  it  originated  or  by  whom 
it  was  established ;  these  are  all  matters  of  history,  with  which 
yon  are,  doubtless,  frimiliarly  acquainted ;  and,  indeed,  yon  have 
been  told'  it  all  this  day  by  Professor  Sewell,  in  his  Introduc- 
tory Address.  You  were  then  informed  that  M.  St.  Bel  was 
the  first  Professor ;  and  on  his  decease,  wMch  soon  occurred, 
Messrs.  Morecroft  and  Coleman  became  joint  professors;  the 
former  gentleman  (who  was  also  the  proprietor  of  the  exten- 
sive practice  so  many  years  carried  on  by  Mr.  Field  with  such 
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splendid  success)  soon  seceded  from  the  College*  and  aftenravds 
left  this  country  for  India*  to  fill  an  important  appinntment  in  tke 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  service.  The  loi^  oecupanoy  of  tbe 
Professor's  chair  by  Mr.  Cdemaa,  extending  over  the  space  of 
half  a  century,  and  daring  the  reign  of  £>ar  British  so^ereigaa, 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  which  time  our  ]H^^seBt  Senior 
Professor,  the  Patron  of  this  Association,  was  associated  willi 
him,  forms  a  long  chapter  in  the  history  of  veterinary  sci^doeu 

Inducted .  into  his  professorship  in  the  spring-time  of  life, 
Mr.  Coleman,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  as  a  phy- 
siologist, brought  to  bear  on  his  new  pursuit  no  small  anuMuit  of 
zeal,  energy,  and  talent,  which  compensated  for  the  absence  oi 
that  practical  knowledge  of  tbe  horse  which  his  previous  stndies 
had  not  enabled  him  to  attain,  and  which  he  was  ready  to  aokpow^ 
ledge.  Though  he  had  more  to  learn  than  some  individuals,  he 
had  less  to  unlearn  than  many  others  ;  and  although*  at  first*  he 
might  be  more  exposed  to  the  commission  of  errors  in  practice* 
he  yet  had  fewer  prejudices  to  combat  and  to  conquer.  Then  his 
ardent  zeal  after  truth,  his  powers  of  inductive  reasoning,  his 
happy  and  forcible  rhetorical  abilities,  rendered  kim  at  once  an 
accomplished  and  a  successful  teacher.  Thus  continued  our  late 
respected  Professor 

«  f^ii]  Xime  had  made  his  temples  bare. 
And  chang'd  to  white  his  once  dark  hair:" 

And,  although  for  some  years  previous  to  his  departure  the 
effects  of  increasing  years  and  infirmities  were  manifest  to  his 
friends  and  pupils,  giving  rise,  as  it  nearly  always  does,  to  that 
dislike  for  change,  that  love  of  the  past,  and  tiiat  unwillingness  to 
move  onwards  with  the  advancing  times — great  faults,  it  is  true, 
but  such  as  we  are  almost  as  much  disposed  to  honour  for  their 
association  as  we  are  to  regret  for  their  consequences ; — notwith- 
standing this  feature,  however,  the  same  fire  which  burnt  up  so 
brilliantly  in  youth,  and  shone  so  steadily  throughout  middle  age^ 
would  occasionally,  in  spite  of  advancing  years,  burst  forth  with  all 
its  pristine  vigour,  like  the  last  flashes  of  an  expiring  conflagra- 
tion, or  the  light  of  a  brilliant  meteor  ere  it  sinks  below  the 
horizon  for  ever. 

I  have  lingered  the  longer  on  this  pleasing  theme,  because  it  is 
very  intimately  connected  with  our  subject ;  for  it  must  be  un- 
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questionably  conceded,  that  to  Professor  Coleman  the  merit  is  due 
of  reforming,  considerably,  the  stable  management  of  the  horse, 
by  pointing  out  the  danger  of  heated  and  foul  stables,  and  intro- 
ducing an  improved  system  of  Tcntilation ;  the  quick  result  of 
which,  in  large  establishments,  was  to  banish  to  a  great  extent 
diseases  that  were  previously  of  daily  occurrence,  such  as  grease, 
glanders,  farcy,  ophthalmia,  and  others.  These  were  almost 
uniformly  present  in  the  cavalry  service,  but  are  now  com- 
paratively of  rare  occurrence :  this  happy  change,  I  believe,  in 
a  great  degree,  is  due  to  the  late  Professor  Coleman.  Though 
warmth,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  essential  to  a  fine  coat  and 
good  condition,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  horse,  it  was  formerly 
carried  to  a  ridiculous  extent;  every  crevice  in  the  window,  or 
chink  in  the  door,  was  completely  closed,  and  the  air  of  the  stable 
necessarily  became  loaded  with  ammoniacal  fumes,  and  poisoned  by 
repeated  respirations;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  inflam- 
matory diseases,  and  their  fieital  sequelsB,  were  far  more  frequent 
than  they  are  at  the  present  day. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Veterinary  College,  and  such  were  some  of  the  improvements 
and  benefits  it  was  the  means  of  efiFecting.  But  are  these  all  ? 
Certainly  not : — 

"  These  are  our  tales,  but  if  you  wish  ibr  more. 
Sir  Joseph's  wallet  holdeth  many  a  score." 

How  many  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  unfortunate  horses  were 
blistered,  and  fired,  and  pegged,  and  roweUed,  and  otherwise  need- 
lessly persecuted,  for  what  was  erroneously  supposed  to  be  shoul- 
der-lamenesses, but  which  we  now  well  know  to  have  been  cases 
of  navicular  disease,  I  cannot  tell.  The  consequence,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  was  mistaken  for  the  cause :  the  absorption  of 
the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  the  natural  efiect  of  their  diminished 
employment,  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  lameness,  and  judg- 
ment was  passed  accordingly.  And  even  when  in  numerous  cases 
the  failure  of  the  remedy  had  shewn  the  fallacy  of  the  theory,  and 
when  the  coffin-joint  was  empirically  pronounced  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  mischief,  oh !  how  much  firing  and  blistering  of  the  pasterns, 
and  scoring  of  the  hoof,  have  been  performed,  and  performed  in 
vain !  It  was  the  Veterinary  College  that  produced  a  Turner  to 
discover  and  develop  the  true  seat  of  this  hitherto  mysterious  ma- 
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lady,  and  a  Sewdl  to  point  out  a  remedy  when  all  other  means  had 
been  practised  without  effect.  We  look  upon  the  discovery  of  the 
navicular  disease,  and  the  operation  of  neurotomy,  as  two  splendid 
triumphs  of  veterinary  science.  In  recording  their  value,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  their  authors  are  still  of  us  and  among  us. 
Long  may  they  be  so,  is  our  universal  aspiration ;  and  distant,  far 
distant  may  the  day  be,  when  they  wiU  have  to  occupy  the  niche 
of  fame,  which  no  true  lover  of  our  art  will  ever  seek  to  deprive 
them  of. 

But  happily  the  improvers  of  veterinary  science  are  not  confined 
to  its  earlier  disciples ;  so  nmnerous,  however,  are  they  now,  that  we 
must  refrain  from  recording  names,  although  I  see  many  of  them 
around  me,  and  content  ourselves  with  rapidly  glancing  at  other  im- 
provements effected.  We  will  say  nothing  of  the  old  custom  of  swim- 
ming horses  to  cure  sprains  of  the  shoulders,  real  or  supposed ;  or 
the  still  more  sapient  practice  of  putting  a  lame  horse  to  hard  work, 
in  order  to  get  him  sound :  let  us  also  pass  over  the  barbarous 
custom  of  applying  a  blister  and  the  firing-iron  on  the  seat  of  re- 
cent strains  while  still  in  a  state  of  inflammation ;  and  the  custom 
of  forcing  into  the  horse's  stomach  cordials  and  other  strong  sti- 
mulants while  fever  is  raging  in  the  system : — ^these  absurd  prac- 
tices are  now,  happily,  banished  from  every  weU-reguIated  stable, 
although  now  and  then  they  may  be  met  with  in  the  practice  of 
country  farriers,  among  other  rehcs  of  a  past  age ;  a  sort  of  archae- 
ological curiosity,  interesting  to  the  antiquarian,  if  they  are  not 
so  beneficial  to  the  unfortunate  animals,  nor  so  profitable  to  their 
owners. 

In  the  same  class  of  exploded  errors  must  we  place  the  "  Sangra- 
do"  system,  which,  previously  banished  from  human  practice,  esta- 
blished itself  in  equine  pathology  as  a  strong  hold,  and  which  was 
defended  with  a  pertinacity  worthy  of  a  better  cause  against  all 
the  efforts  of  reason  and  common  sense.  Was  a  horse  too  ht  and 
fleshy,  bleed  to  reduce  him ;  or  was  he  too  weak  and  poor,  bleed  in 
order  to  remove  his  bad  blood,  and  assist  the  system  with  a  cor- 
dial ball :  an  ingenious  method  of  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  breath,  or  knocking  a  man  down  in  order  to  make  him  stand 
up  the  better.  In  short,  whatever  was  the  disease,  whatever  the 
state  of  the  system  or  the  symptoms  manifested,  blood-letting  was 
the  panacea  for  all  grievances — ^the  universal  remedy. 
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A  mighty  and  &  salutary  change  has  taken  place ;  the  lancet  is 
now  guided  by  reason,  it  being  either  withheld,  or,  when  employed, 
it.  is  used  with  moderation  or  with  vigour,  as  the  peculiarity  of  the 
case  may  demand.  Nor  must  we  ascribe  the  ftill  credit  of  this 
change  to  the  earlier  pupils  of  the  College;  for  although  they 
discountenanced  the  absurdity  of  having  recourse  to  blood-letting 
in  opposite  states  of  the  system,  and  the  preposterous  custom  of 
bleeding  regularly  at  spring  or  fall,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  they 
took  a  too  limited  view  of  the  effects  of  depletion,  and  often  era- 
ployed  it  too  extensively  and  with  too  little  discrimination.  They 
did  not  properly  distinguish  between  fever  and  inflammation,  nor 
pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  pulse.  Tlie  quick- 
ness of  the  pulse  merely  was  too  generally  regarded  as  the  principal 
guide  to  the  repetition  of  bleeding,  and  from  this  erroneous  principle 
being  enforced,  many  and  many  a  horse  has  been  consigned  prema- 
turely to  his  last  home.  The  best  works  on  the  science  then  recom- 
mended blood-letting  in  all  cases  having  the  semblance  of  inflam- 
mation ;  and  not  only  this,  but  its  repetition  once,  twice,  or  thrice, 
unless  or  until  the  patient  got  better.  Alas !  the  disease  and  the 
remedy  combined  proved  frequently  too  much  for  the  unfortunate 
subject ! 

The  practice  of  blood-letting  on  sound  and  rational  principles, 
founded  on  its  effects  on  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  nervous  sys- 
tem,  and  regulated  in  great  measure  by  its  influence  on  the  pulse,  is, 
comparatively,  a  modem  improvement,  fortheestablishment  of  which 
living  practitioners  may  fairly  lay  claim.  Nor  is  it  the  only  claim 
we  have  to  the  title  of  improvers,  for,  in  the  list  of  modem  innova- 
tions, we  may  enumerate  tenotomy,  or  the  division  of  tendons, 
which  we  often  practise  not  only  with  impunity  but  advantage : 
not,  however,  that  we  would  hold  forth  to  the  younger  pupils  that 
they  may  always  expect  success  from  this  operation,  for  there  are 
some  cases  in  which  the  suspensory  ligaments  are  greatly  con- 
tracted, as  well  as  the  flexor  tendons ;  and  others  in  which  such 
extensive  adhesions  have  taken  place  around  the  joints,  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  restoration  of  parts  to  their  normal  state. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  we  may  confidently  augur  be- 
nefit. Periosteotomy,  too,  is  a  modem  and  successful  mode  of 
treatment  for  splents  and  other  exostoses;  and  the  various  success- 
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fal  operations  for  hernia  that  have  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Simonds 
also  speak  well  for  the  onward  progress  of  our  art. 

Nor  must  we  confine  our  notice  of  improvement  to  the  surgical 
department  of  our  profession.  Internal  diseases  have  been  stu- 
died throughout  all  their  ramifications,  and  their  nature,  and  the 
treatment  necessary  to  be  adopted,  are  now  fw  better  understood 
than  they  were.  We  may  instance  particularly  the  numerous  affec- 
tions of  the  chest,  which  are  no  longer  jumbled  together  under 
one  general  term  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and,  as^such,  to 
be  invariably  treated  on  the  principles  of  Dr.  Sangrado.  We  now 
discriminate  between  diseases  of  the  mucous  and  those  of  the  se- 
rous membranes  as  causing  a  very  considerable  modification  of 
our  treatment ;  and  we  distinguish,  with  similar  care,  cases  of 
congestion  of  the  lungs  from  those  of  active  inflammation  of  these 
organs.  In  almost  all  these  cases,  we  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom 
to  avoid  purgation,  our  treatment  being  based  in  this  respect, 
as  in  many  others,  on  a  careful  study  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
horse. 

The  immense  extent  of  surface  presented  by  the  intestines  of 
the  horse,  being  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  that  of  any  other 
animal,  and  exceeding  that  of  the  external  surface  of  the  body, 
will  sufficiently  explain  the  reason,  if  we  consider  for  a  moment 
the  highly  nervous  and  vascular  structure  of  their  coats,  why  very 
great  danger  attends  super  purgation  in  him. 

The  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  the  heart  too,  are  also  far  better 
understood  than  they  were,  and  those  of  the  former  are  treated, 
we  think,  with  much  greater  success.  The  maladies  of  the  heart, 
however,  being  too  frequently  connected  with  a  structural  altera- 
tion of  this  important  organ,  and  which  is  often  congenital,  are,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  but  rarely  examples  of  successful  treatment. 

In  the  treatment  of  some  internal  diseases,  we  must  not  forget 
to  notice  the  benefit  we  derive  from  the  careful  administration  of 
the  proto- chloride  of  mercury,  and  the  employment  both  inter- 
nally and  externally  of  the  various  compounds  of  iodine.  The 
use  of  this  latter  medicament  admits  of  a  very  extensive  applica- 
tion, and  we  have  all,  no  doubt,  satisfactorily  witnessed  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  its  peculiar  properties.  In  our  own 
practice  we  can  call  to  mind  cases  of  farcy,  diseased  lungs,  roar- 
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ing,  ringboue,  and  other  morbid  depositions,  in  which  we  have 
obtained  very  considerable  advantage  from  its  employment. 

Our  time  will  not  permit  us  to  enumerate  the  very  many 
instances  in  which  improvements  in  veterinary  science  have  been 
effected  ;  but  I  think  we  have  said  enough  to  shew  that  we  have 
not  stood  still,  and  that  we  shall  not  pass  away  without  having  done 
some  little  good  in  our  day  and  generation.  In  thus  assisting  the 
commonwealth  of  science,  it  is  no  more  than  our  duty  to  acknow- 
ledge the  very  great  assistance  we  have  experienced  from  our 
veterinary  literature.  An  humble  author  myself,  it  becomes  not 
me  to  ask  for  praise  for  our  labours ;  but  I  allude  more  particu- 
larly at  present  to  our  periodical  works.  True  it  is,  that  we 
have,  in  our  dislike  of  mystery,  spoken  at  times  rather  too  undis- 
guisedly  on  the  treatment  of  our  cases,  and  thus  afforded  weapons 
to  those  who  are  far  from  being  our  well-wishers,  wherewith  to 
do  us  injury  and  filch  from  us  some  portion  of  our  humble  means 
of  emolument ;  but,  are  we  to  throw  away  the  rose  because  it 
contains  a  thorn,  or  to  undervalue  the  precious  ore  because  it  con- 
tains an  alloy  ?  Certainly  not, — the  good  preponderates  greatly 
over  the  evil ;  the  benefit  of  our  periodical  works  greatly  exceeds 
their  bane.  We  take  it  that  one  cause  of  the  dormant  state  of 
veterinary  knowledge,  before  the  establishment  of  the  College,  was 
the  want  of  opportunities  amongst  practitioners  of  communicating 
their  ideas. 

Among  the  host  of  farriers  and  others,  there  were,  no  doubt, 
some  men  of  talent  and  ability  ;  but  the  knowledge  which  long  ex- 
perience gave,  for  the  most  part,  died  with  them,  and  their  successors 
had  again  to  go  over  the  same  ground,  to  discover  the  same  truths, 
to  observe  the  same  facts,  and  to  commit  the  same  blunders.  Are 
we  to  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  ? 

This,  too,  was  the  case,  to  a  great  extent,  during  the  first 
quarter  of  a  century,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Institution  to 
which  we  belong ;  and  thus  various  practitioners  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  were  at  the  same  time  labouring  assiduously  to 
discover  the  same  truths,  which,  if  they  had  had  the  advantage  of 
our  present  periodical  literature,  they  would  have  been  informed 
that  the  remarkable  discoveries  they  were  making  were  actually 
no  discoveries  after  all. 

We  should  support  our  Periodicals,  therefore,  if  for  no  other 
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reason  than  that  they  cause  the  saving  of  much  mental  labour ;  an 
intellectual  economy,  so  to  speak,  which  secures  to  the  individual 
the  advantages  of  the  many,  and  enables  our  mental  powers  to 
seek  other  and  different  paths  for  exploration. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Editors  of 
our  Periodicals,  it  is  this; — they  would  render  their  works  morcL 
useful  to  their  readers,  if  they  were  to  give,  from  time  to  time,  an 
epitome  of  all  the  novelties  in  human  medicine,  surgery,  and  che- 
mistry, and  other  branches  of  science  connected  with  our  art. 
With  that  ample  access  to  books  which  they  enjoy,  and  that  lei- 
sure which  they  ought  to  possess,  we,  who  have  not  these  advan- 
tages, would  be  grateful  to  them  to  cull  for  us  the  dulce  et  utile ; 
and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  homely  metaphor  suggested  by  the 
anatomy  of  one  of  our  patients,  to  digest  in  their  capacious  rtonen 
the  crude  elements  of  nutrition,  and,  h|iving  chewed  for  us  the 
cud  of  reflection,  present  to  us  the  well  ruminated  morsel,  which 
will  thus  furnish  food  for  our  mental  sustenance. 

I  have  thus  adverted  to  the  improvements  in  veterinary  science ; 
but  to  whom>  let  me  ask,  are  they  due  }  Who  are  our  authors, 
our  editors,  and  our  lecturers?  Who  are  our  best  and  most 
scientific  and  successful  practitioners  ?  Do  they  spring  from 
the  anvil?  Do  they  issue  from  the  harness  or  the  saddle- 
room  ?  Are  they  transformed  smiths,  or  metamorphosed  grooms  ? 
or  are  they  men  of  talent,  respectability,  and  education? 

I  have  spoken  in  terms  of  praise  of  Professor  Coleman's 
labours,  and  I  have  an  equal  right  to  express  censure  when  it  is 
called  for  and  deserved ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  listened  in 
days  gone  by,  with  feelings  of  sorrow,  if  not  of  disgust,  when 
he  used  to  express  himself  in  terms  of  discouragement  and  dis- 
paragement of  young  men  first  studying  human  medicine,  and 
then  becoming  veterinary  surgeons.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
species  of  moral  suicide  ;  a  verdict  which  his  own  history,  and  that 
of  some  of  his  worthiest  pupils,  would  confirm.  Were  not  many, 
are  not  many  still,  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? 

The  case  appears  to  me  to  stand  thus ; — a  Surgeon  possesses 
two-thirds  of  the  knowledge  necessary  for  a  Veterinary  Surgeon 
to  be  acquainted  with ;  but  the  remaining  one-third  is  of  such 
essential  importance,  that,  without  it,  the  former  will  be  of  no 
avail. 
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We  must  now  approach  the  more  unfavourable  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, and  endeavour  to  ascertain  our  condition  as  relates  to  the 
emolument  we  receive  for  our  services,  and  the  employment  of 
our  time  and  talents. 

For  some  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Veterinary  Col- 
lege, the  limited  number  of  veterinary  surgeons  which  could  be 
sent  from  it  were  readily  absorbed  by  the  great  metropolis  and 
the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  the  kingdom,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
number  that  received  commissions  in  the  army.  The  certificated 
practitioners  were  now  found  to  be  so  superior  to  the  generality 
of  farriers,  that  they  readily  secured  a  good  amount  of  practice, 
without  the  necessity  of  any  premium  or  good-will,  as  now-a-days. 
As  their  numbers,  however,  increased,  the  smaller  towns  became 
supplied,  and  practitioners  trod  somewhat  on  each  others'  heels, 
and  the  country  farriers  found  some  formidable  rivals  somewhat 
too  near  their  thrones.  The  general  expectation  was,  that,  as 
that  generation  of  farriers  died  away,  they  would  be  succeeded  by 
veterinary  surgeons ;  either  by  the  sons  of  the  better  class  of 
fiurriers  becoming  educated  at  the  College  (as  is  now  occasionally 
the  case),  or  that  owners  of  horses  would  have  had  the  sense  to 
perceive  the  advantages  derived  from  employing  men  of  science. 

But  what  is  the  fact  ? — The  number  of  farriers,  and  that  too  of 
the  most  ignorant  kind,  at  the  present  day,  is  as  great,  or  greater, 
than  ever :  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that,  in  a  large  number 
of  small  towns,  a  veterinary  surgeon  cannot  obtain  a  sufficient 
amount  of  practice  to  support  himself  with  respectability ;  and 
it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  unfortunate  Vet.,  after  spend- 
ing a  good  portion  of  his  patrimony  in  a  vain  struggle,  relin- 
quishes the  contest,  and  seeks  some  happier  and  more  fortu- 
nate spot. 

Now  this  very  fact  (and  it  is  one  of  common  occurrence)  is  cal- 
culated to  prejudice  us  as  a  body,  and  to  give  us  the  character  of  an 
unsettled  class  of  men ;  for  it  is  often  the  case  that  a  young  prac- 
titioner is  seriously  injured  by  the  supposed  roaming  disposition 
of  his  predecessor.  It  is  not  so, however,  with  the  farrier;  if 
he  cannot  earn  £200  a-year,  he  can  live  on  £100,  and,  if  this  be 
above  his  earnings,  he  can  subsist  upon  £50  per  annum.  If  he 
cannot  afford  to  keep  a  horse,  he  can  perambulate  his  rounds  on  a 
forest  pony  ;  or,  if  this  be  too  expensive,  he  has  an  acquisition  at 
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hand ; — with  his  inseparable  companion  the  twitch,  and  hie  insignia 
of  office  the  drenching-hom,  projecting  from  his  coat  pocket,  he 
walks  abroad,  "  armed  at  all  points,"  on  his  kiU  or  core  expedi- 
tion. Thus  it  is  that  he  acquires  a  sort  of  indigenous  character, 
and  is  enabled  to  boast  at  the  pot-house,  his  favourite  resort,  of 
"  seeing  out"  half  a  dozen  veterinary  surgeons. 

Now,  what  is  the  general  history  of  these  men  ?  What  is  the 
species  of  hereditary  knowledge  which  they  possess,  and  how  did 
they  acquire  it  ?  for  we  know  well,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  ig- 
norance and  want  of  intelligence  they  exhibit  on  every  other  sub- 
ject, are  they  frequently  supposed  to  be  learned  on  the  horse.  The 
majority  of  the  descendants  of  the  more  respectable  class  of  farriers 
have  long  since  become  merged  into  our  body;  and  if  each  of  us 
were  to  furnish  the  information  which  our  own  opportunities  have 
enabled  us  to  obtain,  the  result  will  be  to  shew  that  nearly  the 
•whole  of  these  men  are  either  old  grooms,  coachmen,  horse- 
keepers,  or  smiths,  or  the  sons  of  such  men.  Our  own  experience 
enables  us  to  substantiate  this  assertion ;  and  within  a  range  of  a 
few  miles  in  our  own  locality  we  can  point  out  No.  1,  an  old  post- 
boy; No.  2,  a  retired  groom;  No.  3,  a  coach  horse-keeper ;  and, 
No.  4,  the  son  of  a  gentleman's  coachman. 

How  can  these  men  acquire  any  medical  knowledge }  Have 
they  any  ?  The  groom,  perhaps,  has  had  the  care  of  half  a  dozen 
or  a  dozen  horses  during  as  many  years.  Now  we  maintain;  that, 
according  to  the  usual  average,  this  man  could  not  have  seen  above 
a  single  case  of  one-half  the  ordinary  diseases  to  which  the  horse 
is  liable ;  and  yet,  whilst  his  ignorance  is  freely  acknowledged,  he 
is  regarded  as  a  man  of  great  practice  and  experience.  Why,  I 
.  maintain  that  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  three  months'  practice,  or 
an  apprentice  of  one  year's  standing,  or  a  diligent  collegian  of  one 
^Bsion,  sees  more  of  the  diseases  of  the  horse  than  a  groom  does 
in  his  whole  lifetime.  Yet  it  is  with  this  limited  experience,  and 
the  recipes  extracted  from  some  old  works,  that  he  ventures  to 
practise  on  the  diseases  of  the  horse  and  the  credulity  of  his 
employers. 

Doubtlessly  all  of  us  could  recount  anecdotes  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  such  men.  Not  to  mention  the  farrier  related  in  The 
Veterinarian,  who  advised  bleeding  in  a  case  in  which  the  vital 
spark  was  extinct,  we  remember  one  who,  whenever  he  had  a 
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case  of  illness  in  a  cow,  wrote  a  note  to  a  neighbouring  druggist  as 
follows, — "  Pleas f  Zur,  to  send  me  a  drink  for  a  cow.'*  Another, 
on  being  asked  the  nature  of  a  splent,  said,  "It  is  a  rottenness  of 
the  bone,  it  coming  clean  from  the  marrow,  and  firing  is  the  only 
thing  to  kill  it.*'  A  third,  employed  for  cases  of  colic,  gave 
Dafiy's  elixir  and  pepper,  and  explained  their  action  thus ; — *'  the 
pepper  is  to  break  the  wind,  and  the  DaflFy's  to  drive  it  out."  Se- 
veral, to  our  own  knowledge,  have  prophesied  the  recovery  of  an 
animal  within  half  an  hour  of  its  death ;  so  ignorant  were  they  of 
the  symptoms  of  disease  and  the  harbingers  of  dissolution. 

But  I  must  not  detain  you, gentlemen,  on  this  unprofitable  theme. 
It  is  enough  to  know  that  these  men,  and  such  as  these,  consider- 
ably lessen  the  practice  of  hundreds  of  veterinary  surgeons. 

Another  source  of  evil  to  us  is  the  custom  of  many  gentlemen 
allowing  their  grooms  to  purchase  drugs  of  the  druggist,  and  to 
treat  their  horses  themselves ;  only  sending  for  the  veterinary  sur-  • 
geon  in  cases  of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  and  which,  from  delay, 
have  too  frequently  become  hopeless.  We  thank  them  not  for 
such  cases ;  for,  if  our  practice  consisted  entirely  of  them,  why 
double  the  sum  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  charging  would  not 
half  repay  us  for  the  trouble,  care,  anxiety,  and  often  the  risk 
of  the  loss  of  reputation  which  we  experience  in  treating  such 
cases. 

I  am  not  naturally  a  grumbler,  but  I  think  I  have  furnished  you 
with  a  pretty  considerable  chapter  of  woes  and  grievances.  The 
discovery  of  the  cause  of  a  disease  is  said  to  be  half  the  cure  :  I 
wish  it  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  so  that  in  searching 
for  the  cause  we  might  obtain  the  remedy.  Pardon  me  for  ex- 
pressing my  opinion,  that,  for  many  of  the  evils  to  which  I  have  • 
alluded,  we  ourselves  are  much  to  blame : — ^we  are  to  blame  for  not 
having  long  since  associated  more  cordially  among  ourselves,  andj» 
established  a  code  of  rules  by  which  our  charges  should  be  regu- 
lated. I  do  not  mean  the  actual  sums  to  be  made,  nor  that  all  prac- 
titioners  should  charge  alike,  but  the  system  which  should  guide 
us  in  our  charges.  For  what  is  it  that  we  require  to  be  com- 
pensated for  in  attendance  on  our  patients  ?  Is  it  not  for  our 
time,  our  skill,  and  our  professional  education  ?  Instead  of  which, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  we  charge  nothing  for  these  all-important 
and  invaluable  items,  but  a  considerable  sum  for  the  medicines 
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that  are  supplied :  so  that,  in  a  case  requiring  much  attention  and 
but  little  medicine,  we  injure  ourselves,  and  where  much  of  the 
latter  and  little  of  the  former  is  demanded,  we  do  an  injustice  to 
our  employer.  What  is  the  consequence  of  this?  Why,  the 
owners  of  horses,  seeing  the  great  difference  between  our  charges 
and  those  of  the  druggist,  for  physic  and  other  medicines,  get 
supplied  from  the  latter  whenever  the  personal  attention  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  is  not  required.  Far  better  would  it  have  been 
for  us,  if,  long  ago,  we  had  established  the  practice  of  charging  a 
fair  sum  for  our  professional  services,  and  the  druggist's  usual 
charge  for  medicines ;  we  should  have  then  retained  a  considerable 
amount  of  business,  of  which  we  have  now  been  robbed. 

The  best  plan  to  obviate  these  difEculties  is,  in  my  opinion, 
whenever  it  is  practicable,  to  charge  a  stipulated  sum  per  annum 
for  both  medicines  and  professional  services.  Such  a  plan,  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  while  it  is  advantageous  to  the  owner,  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  veterinary  surgeon.  It  effects  that  community  of 
interest  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  establish,  for  it  becomes  the 
interest  of  either  party  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  stud. 

Gentlemen,  whilst  holding  the  Censor's  rod  which  I  have  as- 
sumed, I  cannot  pass  over  silently  the  faults  of  our  Alma  Mater> 
at  whose  door  we  have  cause  to  lay  some  portion  of  our  grievances. 
She  has  been  to  blame  for  having  in  antecedent  years  sent  forth  a 
number  of  imperfectly  educated  or  unfledged  pupils.  Command- 
ing them  to  fly  ere  the  down  had  left  their  wings,  we  wonder  not 
that  so  many  should  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  Beset  with  difli- 
culties  of  no  ordinary  kind ;  attacked  by  enemies  in  the  shape  of 
grooms,  coachmen,  and  farriers,  who  wielded  weapons  a  man  of 
honour  could  not  employ,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  so  many 
should  have  relinquished  the  contest,  and  never  again  have  en- 
tered the  lists.' 

Blame,  likewise,  is  justly  due  to  the  same  respected  lady  for 
having,  in  days  gone  by,  admitted  within  her  walls  some  who  never 
ought  to  have  entered  it ;  men  who  could  never  reflect  credit  on 
the  College,  nor  receive  from  her  hands  those  honours  which  she 
had  to  bestow  without  fouling  the  source  which  supplied  them. 
We  confess  it  with  sorrow,  that  there  have  been  amongst  us  those 
who  have  made  the  name  of  veterinary  surgeon  to  stink  in  the 
nostrils  of  their  employers.     But  I  congratulate  the  younger  part 
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of  my  audience  on  their  now  living  and  studying  under  happier 
auspices.  With  ordinary  attention  and  industry  there  is  no  fear  but 
that  you  (with  the  assistance  of  your  various  and  exceUent  and  talent- 
ed teachers)  will  be  weU  grounded  in  every  branch  of  that  arduous 
profession  which  yon  have  selected  as  your  vocation  through  life. 

We  will  now  bid  adieu  to  the  past,  dismiss  the  present,  and 
occupy  the  small  portion  of  your  time  on  which  I  can  venture  to 
trespass,  by  diving  into  the  future.  We  wiU  not  blink  the  all- 
important  question.  What  are  the  future  prospects  of  our  art,  and 
its  practitioners  ?  We  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we 
live  in  a  moving  age,  an  age  in  which  great  changes  have  already 
taken  place,  and  greater  still  are  yet  in  contemplation.  Among  all 
these  none  concerns  us  more  than  the  introduction  of  railways. 
It  would  be  unworthy  of  us,  as  men  of  science,  to  stand  still  with 
folded  arms,  and,  bewailing  the  bitter  iron  times,  repine  at  the  form- 
.  ation  of  railways ;  for,  while  we  are  railing  at  the  rails,  the  rails 
are  nevertheless  being  laid  down!  Every  part  of  the  kingdom  will 
shortly  be  intersected  with  railways ;  nay,  for  aught  we  know,  the 
very  globe  itself  will  soon  be  encompassed  with  iron,  and  traversed 
with  the  speed  of  the  whirlwind,  through  the  all-conquering  agency 
of  steam.  The  efiect,  hitherto,  has  been  to  diminish  the  number  of 
waggon  and  coach  horses,  though  this  has  been  partly  made  up 
by  an  increased  demand  for  omnibus  and  cab  horses.  When,  how- 
ever, the  numerous  branch  railways  now  in  progress  are  completed, 
a  road  waggon  will  become  a  curiosity,  and  a  stage-coach  a  **  rara 
avis  M  terris:*'  commercial  travellers  wiU  drop  their  gigs  and  tits, 
and  merchants  will  visit  their  markets  by  the  aid  of  a  smoking 
Venus  or  a  puffing  Pluto,  instead  of  on  the  back  or  behind  a  Pe- 
gasus. That  such  may  be  the  case  no  one  will  deny,  and  that  it 
wiU  affect  our  interest  it  is  idle  to  doubt. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  let  nil  DESPBRANnuM  be  our 
motto.  Horses  will  be  used  in  as  great  or  greater  number  than 
ever  for  all  the  purposes  of  pleasure,  for  the  turf,  the  hunting  field, 
and  the  park ;  and  the  breed  of  horses,  depend  upon  it,  will  be- 
come more  valuable.  It  will  no  longer,  or  rather  less  than  ever, 
answer  the  purpose  of  farmers  to  breed  the  miserable  large-headed, 
fiat-sided,  low- shouldered  mongrels,  which  are  now  so  frequently 
reared.  There  wiU  be  no  demand  for  them — no  purpose  to  which 
they  can  be  applied ;  neither  will  there  be  any  demand  for  the  nu<. 
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merous  breeds  which  now  run  before  the  bars  of  a  stage  coach 
as  leaders,  or  rather  which  used  to  do  so.  More  attention  must 
be  paid  to  breeding ;  for  superior  horses  will  be  as  much  in  request 
as  ever,  and  for  all  inferior  ones  there  will  be  no  market. 

Well  then,  gentlemen,  if  I  am  right,  we  shall  not  be  so  great 
losers  by  this  change  as  may  at  first  sight  appear.  We  well  know 
that  it  is  valuable  horses  which  bring  grist  to  our  mill.  If  a  gen- 
tleman gives  £100  for  a  horse,  it  will  answer  his  purpose  to  have  him 
examined  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  when  he  purchases  him,  and  to 
seek  the  best  advice  when  he  is  attacked  with  illness  ;  whilst  the 
low  priced  animal  is  not  thought  worth  sending  to  a  veterinary 
surgeon  for  treatment :  his  owner  will  take  the  chance  of  his  reco- 
very— ^trust  to  nature,  or,  worse  still,  to  an  ignorant  neighbouring 
farrier,  who  is  thought  to  be  clever  enough  for  such  an  animal ;  as 
if,  forsooth,  the  danger  of  a  disease  depended  on  the  value  of  the 
patient.  So,  likewise,  with  agricultural  stock :  If  a  farmer  has  a 
team  worth  £30  each,  they  are,  in  his  opinion,  worth  curing  if 
ill,  even  at  some  expense ;  but  if  their  value,  as  often  is  the  case, 
be  less  than  £10  a-head,  he  begrudges  a  few  shillings  to  get  them 
weU  when  they  are  diseased.  He  will,  by  and  by,  find  out  that  it 
will  pay  him  better  to  keep  two  good  horses  than  three  bad  ones  ; 
and  when  he  has  found  out  this,  he  will  also  make  the  discovery 
that  it  is  advantageous  to  employ  a  scientific  practitioner. 

With  the  prospect,  then,  before  us  of  the  diminution  of  our  horae 
patients,  we  must  make  a  bold  stand  for  our  cattle  practice.  This 
will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  improvement  and  increased  value 
of  stock,  rendering  them  more  worthy  of  attention  and  care. 
Some  time  since,  when  Cattle  Insurance  Societies  were  first 
broached,  I  was  consulted  respecting  their  rules,  and  I  expressed 
myself  strongly  on  two  points : — one  was,  that  there  should  be  no 
exceptions  as  to  particular  diseases ;  and  the  other,  that  the  insur- 
ance fee,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  comprehend  the  proper  me- 
dical attendance  on  the  insured  cases  by  certificated  veterinary  sur^ 
geons,  who  should  be  appointed  and  paid  by  the  society.  Both 
suggestions  were  objected  to,  but  the  necessity  of  the  first  has 
since  been  acknowledged,  and  is  now  adopted.  But  what  of  the 
second  ?  In  return  for  the  valuable  statistical  information  which 
veterinary  surgeons  have  afforded  to  the  Society,  principally  through 
The  Veterinarian,  they  have  received ^what  ?  why,  that  diseased 
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cattle  are  to  be  treated,  at  the  option  of  the  owner,  by  his  usual 
attendant! 

Now,  an  image  built  with  iron  and  clay,  it  is  well  known,  can 
never  stand.  A  society  professedly  in  advance  of  the  age,  yet 
pandering  to  the  worst  prejudices  of  fanners ;  such  a  compound 
of  wisdom  and  folly  cannot  prosper.  Veterinary  surgeons  would 
gladly  have  joined  issue  with  these  societies,  and  attended  the 
cattle  on  such  terms  as  would  have  been  advantageous  to  all  par- 
ties concerned ;  but  they  cannot  consent  to  be  sacrificed  either  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  insured  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  mistaken  wor- 
ship of  Moloch,  or  the  want  of  moral  courage  of  the  insurers,  on 
the  other. 

I  feel,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  been  somewhat  led  away  by  my 
subject,  and  have  trespassed  on  your  time.  I  thank  you  for  the 
kindness  with  which  you  have  listened  to  me ;  and  have  the  plea- 
sure of  announcing  that  the  next  Annual  Oration  will  be  delivered 
by  Mr.  E.  Mayhbw,  the  Demonstrator  of  the  College. 

Dinner  was  now  announced;  and  an  excellent  repast  par- 
taken of,  at  which  Mr.  W.  C.  Spooner  presided,  who  displayed 
considerable  tact  as  the  Chairman,  and,  by  his  judicious  and  well- 
selected  observations,  maintained  the  conviviality  of  the  meeting 
to  a  late  hour. 


CONSULTATIONS. 

Casb  of  Eczkma  in  the  Horse. 

Letter  to  Professor  Spoonkr. 

Dear  Sir,  Bishop's  Castle,  Feb.  15M,  1845. 

The  elevated  position  which  you  occupy  in  the  veterinary 
profession,  and  the  uniformly  kind  consideration  which  I  have 
so  frequently  received  at  your  hands,  have  induced  me  to  sub- 
mit to  your  notice  a  rather  singular  case  of  cutaneous  disease 
at  present  under  my  care,  in  the  hope  that  your  more  extensive 
experience  will  enable  you  to  enlighten  me  on  its  nature  and  pro- 
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bable  course  ;  for  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  myself,  at  present, 
somewhat  puzzled  as  to  the  best  mode  of  procedure. 

For  want  of  a  better  name,  I  have  designated  the  disease  in 
question  *'  eczema ;"  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that, 
although  this  term  is  not  sufficiently  expressive  of  so  serious  an 
affection,  it  is  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  employed  under  the 
circumstances.  Veterinary  nosology  is  seriously  defective,  and 
this  is  certainly  not  the  only  disease  without  a  name  that  I  have 
been  called  on  to  treat  since  £  commenced  practice. 

My  patient  is  a  very  valuable  carriage-horse,  about  eleven  years 
old ;  his  colour  dark  bay  without  white,  standing  about  sixteen 
hands  high.  He  is  a  great  favourite  with  his  owner,  and  has  been 
subject  to  slight  periodical  attacks  of  eruptions  on  the  skin  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  By  a  reference  to  my  case  book,  I  find 
that  he  first  came  under  my  care  in  the  early  part  of  January  last 
year,  at  which  time  he  was  suffering  from  an  acute  attack  of 
pneumonia.  Under  the  usual  course  of  treatment,  however,  he 
soon  recovered ;  and  I  heard  no  more  of  him  until  about  the  end 
of  the  following  March,  when  I  was  called  upon  to  contend  with 
the  singular  affection  under  a  highly  exacerbated  state  of  which 
he  is  at  present  labouring.  The  disease  then  first  manifested  itself 
by  slight  circumscribed,  and  mostly  circular,  patches  of  swelling, 
appearing  at  irregular  intervals  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  at- 
tended with  some  degree  of  tenderness,  but  little  or  no  pruritus 
that  could  be  detected ;  and  from  all  of  which,  about  twenty  or 
thirty  hours  after  their  appearance,  a  discharge,  very  much  resem- 
bling serum,  but  highly  acrid  in  its  character,  was  perceptible. 
His  appetite  was  unimpaired,  bis  pulse  and  evacuations  natural ; 
and,  in  short,  the  animal  seemed,  in  every  other  respect,  to  be  in 
the  enjoyment  of  robust  health.  He  was  treated  by  venesection 
and  a  dose  of  purgative  medicine  to  commence  with ;  and  the 
sores  were  well  washed  three  or  four  times  a-day  with  a  dilute  so- 
lution of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  in  hydrochloric  acid.  No  be- 
neficial effect,  however,  following  this,  the  treatment  was  varied 
by  the  frequent  exhibition  of  antimonial  alteratives,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  sol.  cupri  sulph.  for  the  mercurial  lotion ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  all  traces  of  the  disease  had  left  him,  and 
from  which  time,  up  to  within  the  last  month,  he  has  continued 
perfectly  well. 
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As  the  early  83rmptom8,  on  the  present  occasion,  in  nowise 
seemed  to  differ  from  those  akeady  described,  he  was  subjected  to 
precisely  the  same  treatment,  but  with  widely  different  results,  as 
will  shortly  be  seen.  Each  succeeding  eruption  was  more  exten- 
sive than  that  which  preceded  it,  and  the  discharge  was  more  co- 
pious and  more  acrid  in  quality,  excoriating  the  skin  and  destroy- 
ing the  hair  wherever  it  came  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
body ;  so  that,  after  it  had  healed,  which  it  did  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  (whether  spontaneously,  or  in  consequence  of  the  apph- 
cations  employed,  I  cannot  say),  a  large  patch  remained  entirely 
denuded  of  hair,  thus  producing  fearful  disfigurement,  and  render- 
ing him  quite  unfit  for  use.  I  now  determined  on  another  mode 
of  treatment :  I  ordered  him  to  be  well  washed  every  day  with  a 
weak  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potass  in  warm  water,  taking  care  to 
rub  him  well  with  flannel  rubbers  until  perfectly  dry,  and  gave 
him  drachm  doses  of  calomel  night  and  morning,  until  slight 
symptoms  of  ptyalism  supervened ;  about  which  time  there  was  a 
considerable  amelioration  in  the  symptoms,  and  I  began  to  congra- 
tulate myself  on  having  at  last  got  the  better  of  my  singular 
enemy. 

But  the  victory  was  not  to  be  so  easily  accomplished.  Not  a 
little  to  my  surprise,  the  disease  soon  again  presented  itself,  and 
in  a  form  ten  times  worse  than  before.  The  swellings  are  on 
their  appearance  much  more  extensive — the  depilation  following 
each  is  still  greater — and,  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  observe  there 
is  some  pruritus.  Still,  however,  his  general  health  is  good; 
and,  but  for  his  great  disfigurement,  I  do  believe  he  is  as  fit  for 
work  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life. 

What  then  is  now  to  be  done  ?  If  left  to  himself,  I  verily  believe 
he  will  not  have  a  hair  left  on  his  body  in  another  fortnight ;  and 
yet  I  am  completely  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  I  have  tried  inter- 
nally alteratives,  stimulants,  mild  mercurials,  and  mercury  to  ptya- 
lism; and,  externally,  I  have  made  use  of  every  application  that 
offered  itself  with  the  smallest  likelihood  of  effecting  relief;  yet  all 
seem  to  be  utterly  inefficacious.  I  shall  wait  anxiously  for  your 
reply. 

I  am,  &c. 

Your's  truly, 
C.  Spooner,  Esq.,  R.V.C,  W.  Litt, 
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Lbtter  from  Professor  Spooner. 

Dear  Sir,  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Feb,  21, 1845. 

Having  been  professionally  engaged  in  the  country  during  the 
past  three  days,  I  was  only  put  in  possession  of  your  letter  of  the 
15th  inst.  last  evening;  therefore  you  will  perceive  the  delay  in 
my  answer  has  been  unavoidable. 

The  case  you  have  quoted  is  truly  puzzling  in  its  character,  and 
the  cure  difficult  and  tedious  in  its  progress;  and  it  is  fortunate 
for  the  reputation  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  that  it  is  one  of  some- 
what rare  occurrence.  I  have  however,  in  the  course  of  my  ex- 
perience, had  occasion  to  contend  with  some  few  cases  answering 
to  the  description  you  have  so  ably  given  me  of  the  one  now  under 
your  care. 

I  think  you  have  very  correctly  designated  the  disease  "  ec- 
zema." At  any  rate,  it  is  more  like  that  affection  in  the  human 
subject  than  any  other. 

That  the  animal  in  question  is  constitutionally  predisposed  to 
periodical  attacks  of  the  malady,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and,  as  I 
have  observed  in  every  case  which  has  fallen  under  my  notice,  each 
succeeding  attack  embraces  a  larger  surface  of  skin,  and  becomes 
more  obstinate  in  yielding  to  treatment.  I  look  upon  it  as  rather 
the  result  of  debility  of  the  capillaries  of  the  skin,  and  a  conse- 
quent misappropriation  of  the  blood,  than  as  being  truly  of  an  in- 
flammatory character  ;  and  experience  has  proved  to  me  that  all 
depletive  means,  beyond  that  of  well  unloading  the  bowels,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  a  full  does  of  aloes  and  calomel,  are  calculated 
rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the  symptoms ;  and  that  calomel, 
if  given  to  produce  severe  ptyalism,  produces  general  and  long 
continued  depilation. — I  have  generally  found  that  a  tonic-stimu- 
lating mode  of  treatment  has  been  attended  with  the  greatest 
success.  Thus.  I  would  let  the  patient  have  good  nutritious  food, 
frequently  given,  but  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  long  continued 
gentle  exercise,  and  pay  marked  attention  to  cleanliness.  As  medi- 
caments I  would  give  ferri  sulph.  5ij  ad  5iij,  cum  pulv.  rad. 
gentianse  5iij  daily,  combined  with  from  Sss  to  5j  of  aloes,  as  occa- 
sion may  require.  An  occasional  mild  diuretic  may  also,  1  think, 
be  given  with  advantage,  and  likewise  from  588  to  5j  of  ant.  pot. 
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tart,  dissolved  in  the  water  the  animal  drinks.  With  regard 
to  external  applicants,  I  would  advise  the  trial  of  solut.  ferri 
sulph.,  in  the  proportion  of  about  ^ss  to  a  pint  of  water ;  and  the 
way  I  have  used  it  has  been,  first,  to  well  wash  the  horse  with 
tepid  water,  using  a  small  portion  of  brown  soap ;  then  rub  him  all 
over  with  flannel  rubbers  till  nearly  dry,  subsequently  apply  the 
lotion,  and  afterwards  clothe  him  well,  and  give  him  gentle  exer- 
cise until  quite  dry. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  the  result  of  the  case, 

Believe  me. 

Very  truly  ypur's, 
Mr.  W,  Litt,  Charles  Spooner. 


Second  Letter  to  Professor  Spooner. 

Dear  Sir,  Bishop's  Castle,  Nov.  22,  1845. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  beg  to  furnish  you  with  the 
result  of  the  case  of  eczematous  aflection  in  the  horse  about  which 
I  consulted  you  some  nine  or  ten  months  ago,  having  now  had 
sufficient  time  to  ascertain  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment. 

You  will,  doubtless,  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  case  terminated 
in  a  perfect  cure ;  as  also  that  my  treatment,  in  efiPecting  so  desir- 
able a  result,  was,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  as  recommended 
in  your  letter  of  the  21st  February,  for  which  I  am,  indeed,  much 
your  debtor.  Adopting  at  once  your  pecuUar  view  of  the  disease, 
as  a  consequence  of  debile  action  of  the  extreme  cutaneous  vessels, 
I,  of  course,  set  about  to  act  upon  it  without  delay,  and,  as  far  as 
external  applications  were  concerned,  without  the  slightest  devia- 
tion from  your  excellent  advice.  Internally,  however,  I  adminis- 
tered neither  the  tartar  emetic  nor  the  small  doses  of  aloes.  Afraid 
of  the  nauseating  effects  of  both,  I  trusted  to  warm  clothing  to  do 
the  work  of  the  one,  and  to  an  occasional  malt  mash  for  the  laxa- 
tive effects  of  the  other.  His  medicine,  therefore,  consisted  simply 
of  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  ordinary  tonic  mass  of  the  College 
every  morning,  with  an  occasional  diuretic  over  night ;  and,  in 
less  than  a  week  after  the  commencement  of  this  treatment,  there 
was  a  decided  improvement  in  our  patient — in  fact^  a  total  cessa- 
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tion  of  the  appearance  of  fresh  eruptions,  and  evidently  a  greater 
disposition  in  the  old  ones  to  take  on  the  healing  process.  That 
abnormal  action,  which  but  a  short  time  before  had  threatened 
such  alarming  consequences,  was  evidently  now  under  controul, 
and  it  seemed  only  necessary  to  persevere  in  our  efibrts  to  effect 
its  entire  removal.  And  so  it  was : — ^within  a  month  the  animal  was 
perfectly  well,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  bare  patches  on  varioas 
parts  of  his  body,  on  all  of  which,  however,  the  hair  was  fast 
growing. 

The  appearance  presented  by  him,  after  recovery  was  complete, 
was  exceedingly  curious.  The  new  hair,  being  much  darker  in 
colour  than  his  old  clipped  winter  coat,  made  him  look  more  like 
a  spotted  hybrid  than  an  ordinary  domestic  horse,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  who  happened  to  see  him.  After  moulting, 
however,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  this  appearance 
was  no  longer  observable. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that,  about  a  month  ago,  he  was 
placed  under  my  care  once  more,  with  a  large  edematous  swelling 
under  the  abdomen.  Here,  again,  a  few  tonic  balls  effected  a 
speedy  cure ; — another  triumphant  proof,  I  think,  of  the  correct- 
ness of  your  theory  of  the  nature  of  his  malady. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  like  of  this  correspond- 
ence :  its  publication  may  not  be  without  both  interest  and  profit 
to  veterinary  readers. 

I  am,  &c., 

Your*8  very  truly, 

W.    LiTT. 

C.  Spooner,  Esq,,  R,  V,C, 


Cases  of  Parasites  infesting  the  Brains   and  Intestines 

OF  Lambs. 

Dear  Sirs,  St.  Alban%  Sept.  22,  1845. 

I  HAVE  sent  two  lambs  for  your  examination  and  opinion  as  to 
the  causes  in  operation  productive  of  the  maladies  they  are  labour- 
ing under.  They  are  taken  from  out  a  flock  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  all  of  which  were  dipped  in  a  solution  made  of  arsenic,  soft 
soap,  and  water :  the  strength  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  is  sup- 
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posed  to  have  contained  1  lb.  of  each  of  the  former  ingredients  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water.  They  were  immersed  aboat  two  months 
since,  and  were  observed  soon  after  not  to  "  get  on,"  although 
they  were  well  kept.  In  about  from  three  to  four  weeks  after  th^ 
dipping,  many  began  to  die.  Some  were  attacked  with  an  affec- 
tion of  the  brain ;  others  with  violent  diarrhoea,  accompanied  with 
protrusion  of  the  rectum,  which  soon  carried  them  off.  The 
owner  has  lost  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  has  about  that 
number  affected  now.  Those  that  are  attacked  in  the  head,  I 
think  will  all  die ;  but  those  labouring  under  diarrhoea,  we  find 
that  a  dose  of  Unseed  oil,  combined  with  opium,  relieve ;  never- 
theless, they  do  not  thrive ;  in  fact,  the  whole  flock  looks  un- 
healthy, although  every  attention  is  paid  to  them.  They  have  been 
changed  to  every  part  of  the  farm,  (about  five  hundred  acres),  but 
neither  change  of  situation  nor  food  seems  to  do  them  any  good.  I 
should  have  told  you  that  I  examined  three  that  died.  In  one  that 
was  "  giddy,"  I  found  a  large  hydatid,  containing  from  three  to  four 
ounces  of  water,  pressing  on  both  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum : 
all  the  other  viscera  were  healthy.  The  brains  of  the  others  were 
perfectly  normal ;  but  the  small  intestines  were  highly  inflamed, 
particularly  the  mucous  lining ;  the  stomachs  and  contents  of  the 
chest  were  natural ;  but  one  of  the  kidneys  was  four  times  its  ordi- 
nary size,  and  gorged  with  blood.     These  two  died  of  diarrhoea. 

I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  by  your  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  disease.  If  it  be  the  solution  that  they  were  dipped  in,  as  is 
generally  supposed  here,  it  is  strange  they  are  not  all  affected 
alike:  such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  disease  seems  to 
divide  itself,  for  as  many  die  from  the  affection  of  the  head  as  of 
the  bowels. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sirs, 

Truly  yours, 

F.  R.  SiLVBSTBR. 


[We  had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  firm  conviction  that  the 
arsenioos  acid  in  the  solution  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
production  of  the  diseases  under  which  the  lambs  laboured;  but  that 
they  were  referrible  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  herbage,  and 
to  the  saturation  of  the  wool  with  moisture.  Had  the  animals  been 

VOL.    II.  p 
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exercised  subsequently,  in  all  probability  much,  of  the  evil  would 
have  been  prevented.  Our  opinion  receives  confirmation  from  the 
nature  of  the  diseases  themselves.  Had  but  one  malady  attacked 
the  flock,  we  might  have  suspected  the  arsenic  to  have  been  the 
cause  ;  but  some  of  the  lambs  laboured  under  spontaneous  and  pro- 
tracted diarrhoea,  and  others  died  of  an  aflection  of  the  brain.  It  is 
true  that  both  these  diseases  were  produced  by  parasites,  and  this 
tends  still  further  to  establish  the  correctness  of  our  views  as  to  the 
causes  in  operation. 

By  some  it  has  been  thought  that  the  arsenical  solution  em- 
ployed was  too  strong ;  but  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
it  even  stronger,  in  the  proportion  of  Jib.  of  arsenic  to  12  gal- 
lons of  water  for  a  score  of  sheep,  and  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  any  ill  consequences  following. 

The  first  lamb  sent  by  Mr.  Silvester  laboured  under  much  debi- 
lity, quickly  fell  away  in  condition,  and  shewed  symptoms  indica- 
tive of  the  existence  of  an  hydatid  on  the  brain.  After  death  an 
hydatid,  the  ccmurus  cerebralis,  was  found  situated  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cerebellum  ;  an  unusual  location,  it  is  true,  although 
there  is  no  reason  why  hydatids  should  not  be  found  there  as  well 
as  elsewhere.  The  other  lamb  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  a  state 
of  extreme  emaciation  on  its  arrival ;  profuse  diarrhoea  was  pre- 
sent, and  nature  soon  gave  up  the  contest.  On  a  post-mortem 
examination,  within  the  abdominal  cavity  much  fluid  was  found 
efl^used,  but  no  traces  of  active  inflammation  were  recognizable,  the 
stomachs  and  intestines  externally  presenting  a  normal  condition : 
the  pelvic  region  and  its  organs  also  appeared  healthy.  On  laying 
open  the  alimentary  canal,  commencing  with  the  stomachs,  the  in- 
testines here  and  there  shewed  patches  of  inflammation,  but  more 
especially  were  the  colon  and  the  caecum  implicated.  The  ingesta 
was  in  a  fluid  state,  and  the  mucous  lining  membrane  of  these 
intestines  much  diseased. 

On  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  reason  why  the  mucous  sur- 
face had  thus  become  especially  aflfected,  myriads  of  worms  were 
found  embedded  in  it.  These  were  subsequently  ascertuned  to  be 
the  trichocephalus  affinis.  Some  of  them  having  been  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  he,  with  his  usual  kindness,  has  microscopi- 
cally examined  them,  and  given  to  us  a  description  of  their  general 
anatomy,  illustrated  by  drawings  [jsee  Engraving]  ;   and  although 
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there  is  an  elaborate  minuteness  in  the  description  given  by  himj 
and  which  we  have  the  gratification  to  append,  yet  there  exists  no 
exaggeration  whatever. 

The  employment  of  much  thought  and  reasoning  is  requisite  to 
explain  the  manner  in  which  the  remote  causes  alluded  to  gave 
rise  to  the  generation  of  these  parasites,  both  in  the  brain  and  the 
intestinal  canal,  while  they  caU  forth  the  employment  of  abler  pens 
than  ours  to  settle  this  debateable  question.  We  will,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  by  remarking,  that  these  cases  shew  the  value  of 
examinations  after  death ;  for,  had  they  not  been  instituted,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  to  the  arsenious  acid  would  have  been 
attributed  all  the  effects  produced.] 


On  thk  Anatomy  or  Trichocbpha  lus  Apfinis. 
By  £rasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S- 

Thb  pathology  of  entozoic  disease  is  a  subject  with  which  we 
are,  at  present,  very  imperfectly  acquainted  :  it  is  one  of  pecu- 
liar interest,  and  its  elucidation  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  new  facts  in  relation  to  zoogeny,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  results  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  many  serious  and  fatal  diseases.  During  the  past  autumn 
I  was  shewn  by  Mr.  Simonds  a  lamb,  one  out  of  many  similarly 
affected,  labouring  under  the  effects  of  pressure  on  the  brain  from 
the  presence  of  coenurus  cerebralis;  and,  after  its  death,  the  ento- 
zoon  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  paper  was  found  in 
considerable  numbers  in  the  large  intestine.  The  occurrence  of 
entozoa  in  different  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time  is  a  fre- 
quent phenomenon  among  the  lower  animals,  and  feu:  from  being 
rare  in  man ;  and  is  due,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  to  a  chemical 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  dependent  on 
disordered  nutrition.  What  that  precise  change  is,  or  how  it  may 
be  anndded,  are  questions  that  close  and  attentive  investigation 
can  alone  determine  with  certainty.  The  predisposing  causes  are 
more  appreciable,  and  it  is  to  them  that  our  present  means  of 
treatment  chiefly  tend.  Moisture  occupies  a  principal  place  among 
these  causes,  and  cold  in  combination  with  moisture  a  scarcely  in- 
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ferior  poBition.  Moisture  fiEtvours  the  decomposition  of  the  animal 
fluids,  and  their  re-composition  in  the  form  of  animal  organisms 
of  the  lowest  kind.  Life  is  the  natural  ohstacle  to  this  change, 
and  any  causes  which  contribute  to  lessen  the  powers  of  life  are 
remote  causes  of  the  same  phenomenon.  The  application  of  these 
principles  I  leave  to  my  hearers,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  my  present  paper ;  a  humble,  but  I  trust  not  un- 
acceptable, contribution  to  the  natural  history  of  entozoa. 

The  caecum  of  the  lamb  above  referred  to  was  infested  with 
numerous  small  white  worms,  which  upon  examination  proved  to 
be  members  of  the  genus  trichocephalus  (t^i$,  a  hair ;  M9f»kn,  a 
head).  The  trichocephalus  is  the  third  genus  of  the  order  nema- 
toidea  (the  round  worms)  of  Rudolphi,  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  following  characters  : — 

Botfy,  round,  elastic,  the  anterior  part  being  capillary,  and  for 
the  most  part  very  long. 

Mouth,  orbicular  and  small. 

Male  genital  organ,  a  thread-like  style  protruded  from  a  tubular 
sheath  near  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  the  tubular  sheath 
being  in  most  instances  prominent. 

Of  these  animals  one  species  is  met  with  not  uncommonly  in  the 
human  subject,  being  found  usually  in  the  ceecum  and  large  intes- 
tine, and  less  frequently  in  the  small.  This  species,  first  noticed  by 
Morgagni  and  afterwards  described  by  Roederer,  is  remarkable 
for  the  extraordinary  disparity  of  size,  both  as  relates  to  length 
and  bulk,  between  its  anterior  or  cephalic  portion  and  the  poste- 
rior or  ventral  part,  and'  hence  has  been  termed  trichocephalua 
dispar. 

The  species  foilnd  in  the  sheep  and  ox  so  nearly  resembles  the 
parasite  of  man,  as  to  have  been  denominated,  from  its  affinity  of 
appearance,  trichocephalus  affinis,  Rudolphi  defines  its  characters 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

CapiUary  part  of  great  length. 

Mouth  orbicular. 

Body  of  the  male  inclined  to  a  spiral  form ;  that  of  the  female 
straighter. 

Comparing  the  trichocephalus  affinis  with  tricocephalus  dispar, 
Rudolphi  observes,  that  the  former  is  a  little  longer  than  the  latter, 
])articularly  the  capillary  portion.     The  colour  of  the  body  is  more 
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brightly  white  (he  uses  the  term  "Candidas"  when  speaking  of 
the  former,  and  "  albidus"  when  referring  to  the  latter)  and  less 
curled ;  and  the  male  organ  is  less  apparent,  being  a  short,  slen- 
der, and  obtuse  tubulus,  out  of  which  the  style  is  not  protruded. 
This  latter  observation  I  shall  have  occasion  to  shew  is  not  correct. 

The  trichooephalus  dispar,  according  to  the  same  author,  is 
one-and-a-half  or  two  inches  long,  the  capillary  part  engrossing 
two- thirds  of  its  entire  length.  This  portion  is  white,  pellucid, 
reddish  or  brownish ;  the  body  white,  and  the  male  a  little  smaller 
than  the  female. 

The  first  notice  of  the  trichooephalus  affinis  is  given  by  Abil- 
gaard,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Viborg  Veterinary  Museum.  I 
will  now  proceed  to  describe  it  as  it  presented  itself  to  my  exami- 
nation in  the  case  under  consideration. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  caecum  was  thicker  than  natural, 
and  coated  with  a  large  quantity  of  transparent  mucus,  apparently 
thrown  out  by  the  mucous  membrane  under  the  influence  of  irri- 
tation caused  by  the  worms.  Embedded  in  the  superficial  stratum 
of  the  mucus,  in  considerable  numbers,  were  seen  the  brightly 
white  bodies  of  the  trichocephali ;  and  the  difierences  of  form 
which  they  presented  at  once  distinguished  their  sex,  the  males 
being  recognised  by  their  elegant  spiral  coil,  and  the  females  by 
their  simple  fEdciform  curve  (Fig.  1).  Another  distinction  between 
the  sexes  is  made  apparent  as  soon  as  slight  decomposition  has 
commenced  within  them :  the  ova  then  become  dark-coloured,  and 
give  to  the  body  of  the  female  a  deep  brown  or  blackish  hue.  The 
capillary  portion  of  the  animal  was  not  visible  even  when  the  mucus 
was  washed  away,  being  embedded  among  the  rugsc  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  lying  in  a  very  tortuous  position  in  contact  with 
that  tissue.  It  is  not  until  we  draw  forth  the  worm  that  the  ex- 
traordinary length  of  its  capillary  part  becomes  apparent ;  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  operation  we  are  made  aware  of  the  insertion 
of  its  head  into  the  substance  of  the  membrane  by  a  momentary 
resistance  to  the  tractive  force. 

The  trichooephalus  affinis  measures  between  two  and  three 
inches  in  length,  and  in  this  respect  the  difference  between  the 
sexes  is  so  slight  as  to  amount  to  almost  nothing.  There  exists, 
however,  a  greater  degree  of  disproportion  between  the  sexes  in 
the  relative  length  of  the  body  to  the  capillary  part.     In  the  fe- 
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male,  the  body  meaaures  one-fourth  the  entire  length  of  the  ani- 
mal ;  while  in  the  male  the  same  measarement  is  a  little  leas  than 
one-third.  The  body  of  the  male  ia  also  a  little  more  slender  than 
that  of  the  female.  I  subjoin  the  results  of  the  measurements  of 
fourteen  specimens,  seven  males  and  seven  females,  to  give  the 
subject^  trifling  as  it  may  appear  to  those  inexperienced  in  the  ri- 
gorous precision  necessary  to  scientific  pursuits,  the  advantage  of 
the  "  numerical  method." 

Of  these  fourteen  specimens  the  longest  female  measured  2 
inches  9  lines;  the  longest  male  2  inches  lOj^  lines;  and  the 
shortest  specimens  of  both  2  inches.  This  measurement,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  in  favour  of  the  greater  loigth  of  the  male  than  that 
of  the  female,  but  the  aggregate  of  length  of  tilie  entire  seven  was 
in  &tvour  of  the  female  by  a  httle  more  than  half  an  inch ;  the 
length  of  the  seven  females  being  1 7  inches,  and  that  of  the  same 
number  of  males  16  inches  5  lines. 

The  length  of  the  body  in  the  two  sexes  was  as  follows : — 

Longest,  Shortest,  Aggregate. 

lucfaM.       Line*.  IbcIm*.     Line*.  luchw  *  Liims. 

Female 0..     9  0..6  4..1 

Male 0.10}  0.7  5..0| 

And  the  length  of  the  capillary  portion  : — 

Longest.  SkortesU  dggregate. 

Inches.     Libm.  Inch«».      Lines.  Inches.         Lines. 

Female 2  . .   0  1  . .   6  12  . .   OJ 

Male 2  ..  0  1  ..   5  11  ..   3i 

In  diameter,  the  trichooephalus  measured  near  the  extremity  of 
the  head  -^  of  a  line.  From  this  point  the  capillary  portion  gra- 
dually enlarges  until  it  dilates  into  the  more  ample  body,  and,  near 
its  junction  with  the  latter,  measures  -fy  c^b,  line.  The  body  near 
its  anterior  part,  namely,  in  the  situation  oi  the  vulva  of  the  fe« 
male,  measures  ^  of  a  line ;  it  then  gradually  sweUs  to  its  middle, 
where  it  measures  from  ^  to  j-  a  line,  and  then  subsides  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  animal,  where  it  forms  «  bkint  and  rounded  end. 

llie  capillary  portion  of  the  triehooephalus  is  very  much  con- 
voluted and  bent.  Tlie  body,  in  the  iemsle,  forms  a  eimple  falci- 
form eurve,  the  concavity  of  the  curve  conresponding  with  the 
ventral  aspect  of  the  animal,  as  we  find  indicated  by  the  position 
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of  the  vulva  and  anus  along  its  line.  In  the  male  there  exists  a 
primary  curve  of  the  entire  body,  of  a  semflnnar  form,  to  which  is 
added  a  spiral  carve  of  its  inferior  end,  consistmg  of  one  complete 
tarn  and  a  half.  Radolphi,  and  other  anatomists  after  him,  have 
affirmed  that  the  turns  of  the  spiral  curve  of  the  body  of  tbe  tri^ 
chooephalus  are  ranged  on  the  same  plane ;  but  this  is  not  tiie 
fiact :  there  is  always  a  slight  obliquity  of  the  curve,  and  in  some 
instances  its  figure  is  completely  conical. 

Ths  Intbgumbnt  is  moderately  ^idc,  brightly  white  in  the 
body,  duller  in  the  cajHllary  porti<m,  and  beautifully  annulated,  tlie 
annuli  being  flat  and  imbricated.  Beneath  the  annuli  is  a  trans- 
verse layer  of  muscular  fibres  of  moderate  thickness,  and  beneath 
the  latter  a  strongly-marked  layer  of  longitudinal  fibres. 

Thb  Head  of  the  animal  (Figs.  4,  5)  is  conical  and  obtusdy 
pointed,  and  terminated  by  a  quadrilabiate  orbicular  mouth,  each 
of  the  lips  being  armed  by  two  short  conical  hooks,  which  are 
curved  inwards  towards  the  aperture  of  the  mouth.  The  lips  are 
moved  by  means  of  a  strong  apparatus  of  longitudinal  muscles. 
Immediately  below  the  point  of  the  head  the  integument  is  raised 
from  the  surface  beneath,  and  more  or  less  distended,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute a  prominent  transparent  collar.  In  some  of  the  specimens 
which  I  examined  this  collar  was  absent,  but  in  the  greater  number 
it  was  present,  either  partially  or  completely  expanded.  Its  pur* 
pose  I  conceive  to  be,  to  fix  the  head  in  its  position  when  buried 
in  the  mucous  membrane  in  search  of  food. 

Thb  Alimbntart  Canal  is  a  simple  straight  tube,  passing  directly 
from  the  month  to  the  anus.  In  the  capillary  portion  of  the  animal 
it  is  at  first  a  simple  cylindrical  tube,  but  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  head  becomes  sacculated,  and  further  onwards  presents  a  series 
of  contractions  and  expansions  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
string  of  beads.  The  dilatations  are  angular  in  form,  and  retained 
in  their  position  by  a  number  of  delicate  ligamentous  bands,  which 
stretch  from  their  outer  wall  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  integu- 
ment. Between  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  integ^ument,  in  the 
capillary  portion  of  the  animal,  and  occupying,  in  extent,  about  its 
middle  third,  I  observed  a  layer  of  minute  transparent  granules 
closely  packed  together,  and  having  a  tesselated  arrangement. 
This  tesselated  layer  (Fig.  6)  embraced  about  half  the  circum- 
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ference  of  the  creature,  and  dindmahed  m  breadth  towarda  each 
extremity,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  this  layer : 
at  first  sight,  I  was  inclined  to  regard  it  as  an  assemblage  of  fat 
cells ;  but  its  occurrence  in  a  particular  situation,  and  the  dose 
and  regular  aggregation  of  the  granules, — moreover,  their  nude* 
ated  character,  led  me  to  believe  in  its  being  a  glandular  organ 
connected  in  function  with  this  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  sacculated  character  of  the  first  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  the  strongly-marked  bands  which  tie  the  dilatations  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  integument,  constitute  together  a  well* 
defined  line  of  demarcation  between  the  capillary  portion  and  the 
cavity  of  the  body  of  the  animal.  Immediately  beyond  the  last 
saoculus  the  canal  contracts,  and  is  received  into  the  dilated  head 
of  the  abdominal  intestine,  forming,  in  this  situation,  a  muscular 
valve.  The  abdominal  intestine  then  pursues  its  course  along  the 
left  side  and  inferior  border  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  to  the 
anus.  This  intestine  is  thick,  and  its  lining  membrane  is  studded 
with  dark  rugse,  which  remind  us  of  the  rugous  appearance  of  the 
gizzard  of  a  bird.  They  are  largest  and  most  prominent  in  the 
middle  third  of  its  extent,  and  are  arranged  in  longitudinal  lines. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  extremity  of  the  tail  the  intestine 
suddenly  contracts  and  becomes  transparent,  and  is  then  con« 
tinned  in  a  straight  line  to  the  anus.  This  contracted  and  tranfr* 
parent  terminal  portion  of  the  intestine  corresponds  with  the  rec- 
tum. The  anus  is  situated  upon  the  lower  or  curved  border  of 
the  animal,  dose  to  its  blunt  termination.  It  is  an  dliptical  open- 
ing of  moderate  size,  closed  by  a  strong  sphincter  musde. 

As  regards  the  analogies  of  the  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal 
now  described : — ^I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  portion  contained  in 
the  capillary  division  of  the  animal  as  the  (Esophagus  and  siomaek, 
the  former  being  the  cylindrical  portion  of  the  tube,  and  the  latter 
tiie  sacculated  part,  although  there  is  no  marked  division  between 
them.  The  constricted  aperture  by  which  the  sacculated  portion 
terminates  is  the  pylorus,  and  the  abdominal  division  of  the  canal 
the  intestine.  The  latter,  from  the  presence  of  the  hard-looking 
tuberculated  rugao  above  referred  to,  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be 
intended  as  a  triturating  organ,  and  in  this  respect  to  be  analogous 
to  a  stomach,  but  that  is  obviously  not  the  fact.     Neverthdess,  I 
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am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  purpose  of  such  an  apparatus  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  animal;  and*  moreover, 
posteriorly  to  a  powerful  sphincter  valve,  the  pylorus. 

In  the  next  plaoe,  I  have  to  refer  to  a  point  in  the  organisation 
of  the  animal,  that  confirms  my  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  abdo* 
minal  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal.  There  are,  connected  with 
the  dilated  head  of  the  intestine,  and  opening  into  it,  two  pyriform 
c»cal  sacs,  the  large  extremity  of  the  sacs  being  directed  forwards. 
There  is  some  diBference  between  the  cseca  in  point  of  appearance, 
one  havmg  a  light  yellowish  brown  tint,  like  that  of  the  stomach, 
the  other  presenting  a  deeper  brown.  They  are  the  representa- 
tives of  a  liver  or  pancreas,  probably  of  both. 

Ths  Ovart  (Fig.  2)  commences  as  a  transparent  and  contracted 
tube  near  the  anus,  (^  of  a  line),  where  it  communicates  with  the 
rectum,  and  thereby  converts  the  latter  into  a  cloaca.  Soon  after 
its  origin  the  ovary  dilates  into  a  cylindrical  tube  of  moderate  size, 
which  pursues  a  very  tortuous  course  forwards,  along  the  left  side 
of  the  animal,  to  near  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  abdominal 
cavity ;  it  then  bends  upon  itself,  and,  becoming  smaller  and  less 
tortuous,  returns  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  extremity  of  the 
tail.  It  then  makes  a  second  bend,  and  again  passes  forwards,  but 
almost  immediately  returns  and  forms  a  third  loop.  After  com- 
pleting its  third  loop,  the  tube  gradually  expands  into  a  capacious 
sac,  almost  equal  in  breadth  to  that  of  the  animal,  and  this  sac  is 
continued  forwards,  along  its  right  side,  to  about  the  anterior 
fourth  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  Here  the  sac  contracts,  while  its 
walls  become  exceedingly  muscular  and  thick  and  its  canal  ser- 
pentine, and,  tapering  gradually  as  it  proceeds  forwards,  it  termi- 
nates on  the  under  border  of  the  worm,  close  to  the  head  of  the 
intestine,  in  the  vulva. 

In  regarding  the  analogies  of  the  various  parts  of  the  ovarian 
tube  now  described,  the  first  part,  comprising  the  whole  extent  of 
the  tube  from  the  rectum  to  the  dilatation  succeeding  the  third 
loop,  may  be  considered  as  the  ovary.  The  dilated  sac  following 
the  third  loop,  is,  I  apprehend,  analagous  to  an  uterus ;  while  the 
contracted  and  serpentine  tube  which  leads  from  the  latter  to  the 
vulva,  is  an  oviduct.  At  any  rate,  this  division  offers  conveniences 
in  relation  to  description,  and  as  such  I  have  adopted  it. 

The  communication  of  the  ovary  with  the  rectum  is,  I  appre- 
voL.  II.  a 
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hend,  a  provision  for  the  reception  of  the  intromittent  style  of  tbe 
male ;  and  the  male  fluid,  thus  introduced  into  the  tubokr  organ, 
is  conveyed  onwards  with  the  newly-formed  ova  into  the  sncoes* 
sive  parts  of  the  canal.  The  contents  of  the  ovarian  tube  oflfer,  aa 
may  be  anticipated,  a  gradual  progression  in  development,  as  ex- 
amined in  diflerent  parts  of  its  extent.  In  the  commencement  of 
the  ovary,  the  ova  are  hexagonal  in  form,  and  measore  ^^  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  In  the  anterior  loop  they  are  similar  in  shape, 
and  measure  ^  j^  of  an  inch.  In  the  uterus  and  oviduct  they  are 
elliptical,  having  the  shape  of  a  french-plum-stone,  v?ith  rounded 
and  transparent  points,  and  measure  -^^^  of  an  inch  in  long  dia- 
meter. They  are  composed  of  a  thick  transparent  shell,  with  gra- 
nular contents.  The  narrow  oviduct,  by  which  the  ova  are  con- 
veyed from  the  uterus  to  the  vulva,  is  obviously  a  provision  for 
arranging  them  in  a  linear  series  preparatory  to  their  exclusion ; 
while  the  thick  walls  of  the  oviduct  probably  secrete  a  tenacious 
mucus  for  their  investment  and  defence. 

Tab  Vcjlva  (Fig.  2,  n)  is  a  short  and  transparent  papilla  mea- 
suring -j^jf  of  an  inch  in  length  by  as  much  in  breadth.  It  is 
flattened  at  is  extremity,  somewhat  larger  at  this  point  than 
nearer  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  curved  slightly  backwards. 
On  its  external  surface  it  is  studded  with  numberless  minute  re- 
curved spines,  and  it  is  traversed  by  the  contracted  canal  of  the 
excretory  duct  of  the  uterus,  which  follows  the  curve  of  the  vulva, 
and  terminates  at  its  flattened  extremity. 

Male.  In  the  male  (Fig.  3)  the  testis  occupies  the  position  of 
the  ovary  of  the  female,  and  the  alimentary  canal  diflfers  from  that 
of  the  latter,  in  serving,  near  its  posterior  extremity,  to  contain 
the  long  intromittent  style  with  its  membranous  sheath. 

Thb  Tbstis  commences  as  a  dilated  ceecal  sac  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  extremity  of  the  taU,  and  passes  forwards,  becom- 
ing tubular  and  tortuous  in  its  course,  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
abdomen,  near  the  pylorus,  where  it  curves  suddenly  back,  and 
dilates  into  a  large  elongated  sac.  At  about  the  union  of  the  an- 
terior with  the  middle  third  of  the  abdomen,  this  sac  contracts 
into  a  thick  fleshy  sphincter  valve,  and  is  then  continued  onwards 
as  a  large  tube,  vnth  thick  and  fleshy  walls  to  near  the  extremity 
of  the  tail,  where  it  becomes  narrower,  and  terminates  by  a  small 
opening  in  the  intestine.     With  regard  to  the  analogies  of  the 
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befbre-mentioned  tube,  I  conceive  that  the  dilated  sac,  at  its  com- 
mencement, is  the  representative  of  the  testis ;  the  tortuous  tube 
which  passes  forwards  from  the  testis  is  analogous  to  a  vas  defe- 
rens ;  the  large  sac  which  follows  is  evidently  a  vesicula  seminalis, 
and  the  muscular  tube  which  terminates  in  the  intestine,  the 
ejaculatory  duct. 

In  its  course  forwards  in  the  abdomen^  the  testis  at  first  occu- 
pies the  dorsal  border  of  the  animal,  while  further  onwards  it 
approaches  the  ventral  border,  and  becomes  situated  to  its  left 
side.  The  recurrent  tube,  namely  the  vesicula  seminalis  with  its 
excretory  duct,  occupies  the  right  side,  and  the  intestine,  though 
situated  along  the  ventral  border  of  the  abdomen  is  pushed  to  the 
left  by  the  broad  vesicula.  In  one  instance  near  the  middle  of 
the  abdomen  the  intestine  passed  from  the  ventral  to  the  dorsal 
border  of  the  animal,  coiled  round  the  seminal  organs,  and  re- 
turned to  the  ventral  border. 

Thb  Intromittbnt  Styui  (Figs.  3,  9)  is  a  slender  shaft  ^^^^^^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  two  to  three  lines  in  length.  It 
is  situated  along  the  ventral  border  of  the  worm,  occupying  some- 
what more  than  its  posterior  third.  It  is  enclosed  in  the  first 
instance  by  a  thick  envelope  or  sheath,  and  lies  in  contact  with 
the  internal  surface  of  the  integument,  and,  nearer  the  tail,  it 
enters  the  intestine  and  carries  with  it  a  thin  membranous  sheath, 
which  is  prolonged  to  the  anal  opening.  The  apex  of  the  style  is 
conical  and  sharp ;  its  base  is  broad  and  gives  attachment  to  a 
strong  muscular  fasciculus  which  arises  at  some  distance  farther 
forward  from  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  of  the  parietes  of 
the  animal,  and  performs  the  office  of  a  retractor  muscle. 

As  the  intromittent  style  is  a  moveable  organ,  it  necessarily  pre- 
sents some  differences  of  relation  according  to  its  state  at  the  time 
of  examination.  Its  more  frequent  position  is  that  in  which  it  is  pro- 
truded to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from  the  anal  opening.  When 
this  is  the  case  its  membranous  sheath  is  everted,  and  carried 
with  it,  forming  a  preputial  covering.  The  preputial  sheath  is  or- 
dinarily of  the  same  diameter  throughout  (Fig.  9),  but  not  un- 
firequently  is  dilated  at  its  extremity  (Fig.  10)  by  the  intervention 
of  fluid. between  its  layers.  By  Rudolphi,  this  distended  con- 
dition of  the  prepuce  occurring  in  the  trichocephalus  dispar,  was 
regarded  as  its  natural  state.     He  terms  it  "tubulus  obovatus, 
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fere  pyrifonniB/'  and  rqiels  the  notion'of  its  being  8traiglit»  ai 
stated  by  Gceze  and  his  followera.  He  remarks  "  neqae  linearis, 
-qnalem  auctores  passim  referunt,  et  Gcezium  secnti  depinqaont/' 
This  is,  in  troth,  a  repetition  of  the  tale  of  the  fignre  with  the 
brazen  and  silver  shield. 

When  the  intromittent  style  is  withdrawn  by  its  retractor  mns- 
de,  the  apex  of  the  style  becomes  lodged  within  the  rectum, 
enclosed  in  its  membranous  sheath.  The  condition  of  the  style 
here  described  is  accompanied  by  an  alteration  in  the  position  of 
the  intestine,  which  is  bent  upon  itself,  and  forms  a  loop  (Fig.  3,  c). 
The  peculiar  position  of  the  intestine  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the 
intromittent  style  seems  to  explain  the  powers  by  whidi  the 
movements  of  the  style  are  affected.  Its  withdrawal  by  the  re- 
tractor muscle  is  evident,  while  its  protrusion  would  seem  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  straightening  and  muscular  extension  of  the 
intestine  and  ejaculatory  duct  of  the  vesicula  seminalis. 


COMMUNICATIONS   AND   EXTRACTS. 

Casbs  illubtratitb  of  thb  Action  of  thb  Ergot  of  Rtb. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Vetbrinart  Rbcoru. 

Gentlemen, 

Thb  two  following  cases  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
readers  of  your  quatemal  Record ;  may  I,  therefcNre,  beg  your  in- 
sertion of  them,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  encourage  those  who 
have  hitherto  hesitated  to  administer  an  agent  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  those  engaged  in  veterinary  practice  in  an  agricnltuxBl 
district? 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840  I  was  in  attendance  upon  a 
farmer's  wife ;  when,  from  her  frequent  inquiries  about  a  cow,  a  per-  *^ 

son  in  attendance  told  me  that  there  was  (me  calving,  and  that  she 
had  been  more  than  twenty-four  hours  in  labour.  Her  pains  were 
weak,  and  returned  after  an  interval  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
hour.    I  was  further  informed  that  the  presentation  was  natural. 

From  ample  experience  of  the  powers  of  the  ergot  of  rye  in 
reproducing  uterine  action  in  the  human  subject,  I  suggested  to 
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the  farmer  the  propriety  of  trying  this  agent,  as  he  appeared  to  be 
of  opinion  that  nnless  something  was  done  to  relieve  the  animal 
death  mast  ensue :  he  assented  to  my  suggestion,  and  I  infused 
half  an  ounce  of  the  ergot  in  two  ounces  of  boihng  water,  which, 
after  standing  for  a  short  time,  was  given  to  the  animal,  fallowed 
immediately  by  two  or  three  quarts  of  gruel.  From  twenty  minutes 
to  half  an  hour  had  scarcely  elapsed  ere  evident  signs  of  increased 
uterine  action  shewed  themselves ;  evinced  by  the  animftl  moaning 
much  louder  than  she  had  done  before,  and  expulsive  efforts  of  the 
uterus  taking  place,  which  continued  to  increase  in  frequency  and 
strength  until  she  gave  birth  to  a  fine  Hving  calf,  which  event  oc- 
curred about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  administratioii  of 
the  ergot.  The  secundines  immediately  followed  the  delivery  of 
the  calf. 

Calling  in  my  professional  vocation  a  few  days  after,  the  ftumer 
informed  me  that  the  cow  had  done  better  than  in  any  of  her  pre- 
vious calvings  (this  being  her  third  calf),  and  that  she  required  no 
"  cleansing  draught." 

In  1843  the  same  farmer  called  upon  me,  and  desired  to  have 
some  more  of  those  "  coffee  grains,"  as  he  designated  them,  as  he 
had  another  cow  calving.  He  also  informed  me  that  the  breech  pre- 
sented itself,  and  that  he  and  a  "  wise-acre"  of  a  cowleech  had  been, 
by  means  of  ropes  attached  to  the  hinder  parts  of  the  calf,  pulling 
with  all  their  might,  but  could  not  succeed  in  withdrawing  it.  On 
further  inquiries,  he  stated  that  her  pains  were  slight,  and  they 
came  on  at  long  intervals.  I  complied  with  his  request,  and  gave 
him  half  an  ounce  of  the  ergot,  and  desired  him  to  administer  it  as 
I  had  done  in  the  previous  case. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards  he  waited  upon  me,  and  stated  that,  in  a 
short  time  after  he  had  given  the  ergot,  the  labour*pains  came  on, 
the  breech  descended,  and,  with  a  little  mechauical  interference, 
the  cow  was  soon  delivered,  and  the  placental  membranes  almost 
immeditatdy  followed  the  birth  of  the  calf. 
I  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

T.  H.  Wardlbwobth, 

Member  of  the  Facaltr  of  PhyeieiaoB  and 
Sargeont,  Olatgow. 

Buiy,  Lanouhire, 

Oct  11, 1845. 
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Carlisle,  Oct.  15,  1845. 
Sirs, 

If  the  following  singular  case  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  Tbs 

Vbtbrinart  Rbcord,  I  shall  fed  obliged  by  its  insertion. 

I  am»  your's,  respectfolly. 

To  the EdUars,  ^c.  Thomas  Brocuamk,  M.R.C.V,S. 

Slouohino  of  the  Metatarsal  Bons,  following  Pubrprral 

Fbvbr  in  a  Cow. 

June  18,  1845. — A  cow,  the  property  of  Miss  Holmes,  of 
Botcherby,  was  attacked  with  the  above  too  commonly  fatal  dis- 
ease. She  had  calved  the  previous  morning,  and,  on  my  arrival 
I  found  her  down,  and  in  a  state  of  coma,  with  her  nose  turned  to 
her  side ;  pulse  76,  full  and  bounding — ^the  eyes  prominent,  and 
pupHs  dilated — surface  of  body  and  extremities  cold — ^loss  of  sensi- 
bility of  the  hind  extremities — secretion  of  milk  stopped — ^and  ob- 
stinate costiveness  present. 

Having  nothing  new  to  advance  respecting  treatment,  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  go  into  details,  as  my  object  is  to  shew  the 
result  only.  Suffice  it  to  say,  she  was  bled  until  the  pulse  be- 
came afiiected,  had  purgatives  and  diffusible  stimulants  combined 
repeatedly  administered;  and  severe  stimulants  were  applied 
the  whole  length  of  the  spine;  enemata  of  warm  water  were  also 
thrown  up,  the  body  well  clothed,  the  milk  drawn  repeatedly  every 
day,  and  the  animal  ordered  to  be  turned  over  night  and  morning. 

Although  the  aperients  were  given  every  sixth  hour,  it  was  not 
until  the  evening  of  the  21st  the  bowels  responded :  from  this 
time  she  continued  to  improve. 

The  acute  form  of  the  disease  being  subdued,  vegetable  tonics 
were  given ;  but  she  remained  incapable  of  rising  until  the  27th, 
when  she  appeared  to  be  well:  she  moved  strong  upon  her  legs, 
fed  and  ruminated  as  in  perfect  health,  and  yielded  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  milk.  On  the  29th  the  owner  wished  me  to  look  at 
her,  as  she  was  very  lame  of  the  near  hind  leg.  I  found  the 
whole  of  the  limb  enormously  swollen  and  inflamed,  particularly 
the  thick  part  of  the  thigh ;  and,  expecting  that  an  abscess  was 
forming,  I  ordered  fomentations  to  be  employed,  and  sent  an  em- 
brocation for  the  part,  to  be  applied  that  night,  the  fomentations 
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to  be  repeated  the  following  day,  and  the  stimulant  again  at 
night. 

July  1st. — ^The  swelling  has  left  the  thigh,  but  the  hock  and 
lower  part  of  the  extremity  remain  as  before.  Ordered  a  large 
poultice  to  be  applied  over  the  whole. 

July  2d, — ^The  swelling  has  left  the  hock,  but  the  foot  is  doubled 
back,  and  she  stands  upon  the  fetlock  jomt;  the  foot  is  very 
cold,  and  almost  destitute  of  feeling,  and  a  sanious  discharge  issues 
from  the  coronet ;  in  short,  the  inflammation  has  degenerated  into 
gangrene. 

July  3d, — ^The  second  stage,  or  sphacelus,  has  taken  place,  the 
foot  and  pastern,  from  the  inferior  end  of  the  large  metatarsal  bone 
cold,  and  incapable  of  feeling  or  motion  ;  but  the  animal  feeds 
weU,  ruminates,  and  looks  as  healthy  as  ever.  In  this  way  she 
went  on  until  the  7  th,  when  the  parts  were  merely  hanging  to- 
gether by  a  few  tendinous  fibres.  Being  from  home,  the  foot 
was  removed  by  a  friend  of  the  owner's.  The  following  morn- 
ing, I  saw  her,  and  found  the  wound  swarming  with  maggots. 
I  immediately  washed  it  with  a  solution  of  chlorinated  lime,  and 
applied  a  poultice.  There  was  about  three  inches  of  the  me« 
tatarsal  bone  I  wished  to  remove,  but  the  owner  objected  to  it, 
fearing  it  might  give  the  animal  pain ;  but  in  a  week  or  so,  nature 
threw  this  off,  by  exfoliation.  From  this  time  the  part  was  treated 
as  a  common  wound.  She  shortly  after  regained  much  of  her  lost 
flesh,  and  gave  from  ten  to  twelve  quarts  of  nulk  per  day.  She 
moves  about  with  her  stump  in  a  small  bag  stuffed  with  soft  hay, 
but  will  soon  have  a  wooden  leg  substituted. 


Casb  of  Htpbrtropht  of  thb  Hbart,  with  Fatbntgt  ot  thb 

Aortic  VaiiVss. 

By  Mr.  Hugh  Fbrquson,  M,R.C,V.S.,  Her  Majesty's  Veterinary 

Surgeon  for  Ireland,  SfC.  8fC,  SfC. 

Royal  Veterinary  Institution,  Denzille'Street,  Dublin, 

Nov.  5,  1845. 
My  dear  Sirs, — I  fbbl  a  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing brief  history  of  a  case  of  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest.   The  subject  was  a  large  and  very  powerful  draught  horse* 
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Upwards  of  twenty-three  years  old.  For  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  he  was  never  known  to  have  lain  down.  He,  however,  on 
several  occasions  fell,  even  while  standing  in  harness ;  hut  he  more 
frequently  tumbled  down  when  exerting  his  muscular  powers  to 
the  utmost,  as  in  pulling  an  unusually  heavy  load.  His  carriage 
or  bearing  was  peculiar.  Even  when  exerting  himself  to  the  ut- 
most in  dragg^g  an  unusually  heavy  load  up  hill  he  invariably 
held  his  head  and  neck  remarkably  high,  never  even  extending 
them,  as  draught  horses  do  when  their  powers  are  heavily  taxed. 
These  peculiarities  induced  me,  about  a  couple  of  months  since,  to 
auscultate  that  portion  of  the  thorax  occupied  by  the  heart.  I  at 
once  pronounced  him  to  have  disease  of  that  organ.  His  affection 
I  concluded  to  be  patentcy  of  the  aortic  valves,  with  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart.  Yesterday  morning  I  was  called  on  to  attend  him. 
He  had  fsdlen  during  the  night,  and  I  found  him  lying  in  a  yard 
into  which  he  had  been  dragged  Arom  the  stable.  He  was  com- 
pletely exhausted ;  indeed,  I  may  say,  powerless.  I  therefore  or- 
dered him  to  be  destroyed  at  once.  I  have  made  a  most  minute 
post-mortem  examination,  the  result  of  which  is  as  follows: — Every 
organ  and  tissue  perfectly  normal,  excepting  the  heart,  the  hy- 
pertrophy of  which  is  astonishing ;  and  the  semilunar  valves  of 
the  aorta  are  so  contracted  in  their  floating  margins  as  to  have 
been  physically  incapable  of  preventing  a  retrogade  motion  of  the 
blood  from  the  main  trunk  of  the  aorta  back  into  the  left  ventricle. 
One  of  the  valves  is  thickened  to  a  most  extraordinary  extent. 
All  the  articulations  of  the  skeleton  are  free  from  disease :  my 
examination  extended  even  to  those  of  the  vertebrae.  Had  I  not 
done  so,  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  the  animal's  not  having 
lain  down  for  so  many  years  was  the  result  of  articular  disease, 
such  as  spavin  or  anchylosed  vertebra. 

It  is  sing^ar  that  to-morrow  I  am  g^ing  to  make  another 
post-mortem  of  a  case,  the  symptoms  of  which  are,  in  many  re- 
spects, very  similar  to  that  which  I  have  just  related :  even  the 
age  of  the  animal  is  nearly  the  same ;  but  I  suspect  the  cause  is 
different. 

I  am, 

Your's  sincerely. 
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Ca8s  of  Comminutbo  Fractu&b  of  ths  Mstacarfal  Bonb  of 

A  Marx,  and  its  Rji- union. 

By  Mr.  J.  Stevenson,  M,R.C,V.S. 

Whitby,  Nov.  1,  1845. 

Dear  Sirs, — On  the  2l8t  of  March  last  I  was  called  to  attend  a 
valuable  brood  mare»  beloDging  to  a  tenant  of  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby.  She  had  broken  her  off  fore  leg  that  morning  when 
out  at  water,  by  getting  it  into  a  hole  at  the  edge  of  the  pond, 
and  being  unable  to  extricate  it,  began  to  plunge,  and  threw  her* 
self  down.  A  neighbouring  farrier  had  been  previously  sent  for, 
who  considered  it  a  hopeless  case,  but  advised  the  owner  to  send, 
for  me.  I  found  the  metacarpal  bone  shattered  into  several  pieces, 
from  its  superior  to  its  inferior  extremity,  but  without  any  exter- 
nal wound.  It  very  correctly  resembled  the  description  given  of 
it  by  the  ferrier,  namely, — "  it  is  like  a  coat-sleeve  full  of  pieces  of 
a  broken  pot."  My  prognosis  was  not  favourable ;  but  as  she 
was  at  that  time  within  a  fortnight  only  of  foaling,  I  determined 
to  attempt  a  cure,  trusting  that  I  might  be  able  to  save  the  foal, 
if  I  could  not  the  mare.  She  was  accordingly  put  into  slings.  I 
then  proceeded  to  adjust  the  fractured  bones  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  which  I  effected  by  first  spreading  over  the  leg  a  thin  layer  of 
the  £mp.  picis  c.  F.L.,  drawing  it  moderately  tight  by  means  of  a 
bandage.  This  last  I  wetted  with  starch,  and  over  all  applied  splints, 
padded  with  tow  also  soaked  in  starch.  I  found  it  necessary,  from 
the  fracture  extending  so  close  up  to  the  knee,  to  prevent  any  mo- 
tion in  that  joint,  which  I  did  by  applying  two  long  splints,  one  on 
each  side  the  leg,  both  reaching  about  an  inch  below  the  foot,  and 
the  inner  one  extending  up  as  high  as  the  breast,  and  having  a 
sort  <^  padded  crutch  at  the  top,  on  which  she  was  able  to  rest  some 
portion  of  her  weight.  Having  thus  made  the  parts  secure,  I  left, 
ordering  her  to  be  kept  upon  bran  mashes,  carrots,  &c.,  and  to 
have  a  febrifuge  occasionally. 

March  23. — ^Much  swelling  has  taken  place,  extending  as  high 
up  as  the  breast ;  pulse  56 ;  appetite  good ;  bowels  relaxed  by  the 
mashes.  I  eased  the  bandages,  and  ordered  a  cooling  lotion  to  be 
frequently  applied. 

April  4. — ^Pulse  68,  but  swelling  abated;   the  appetite   still 

VOL.  II.  B 
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g^od.  The  long  Bplints  having  caused  some  excoriation  about  the 
knee,  I  had  them  removed,  and  in  their  place  got  a  piece  of  wood 
hollowed  out  and  made  light  and  thin,  somewhat  resembling  the 
fracture  bed  for  the  human  subject.  This  was  lined  with  wool, 
and  the  leg  then  fitted  exactly  into  it ;  and  being  bound  firmly 
round  the  leg  above  the  knee,  and  also  to  the  fetlock,  I  was  after- 
wards enabled  to  remove  most  of  the  splints,  &c.,  without  at  all 
disturbing  the  fractured  bone,  and,  of  course,  I  was  also  enabled  to 
apply  the  lotions,  &c.  more  directly  to  the  part. 

Tth. — ^The  animal  continues  much  the  same  as  when  I  last 
saw  her.  On  the  16th  she  foaled,  and  was  reported  to  be  doing 
well.  On  the  20th,  pulse  50,  appetite  good  :  she  appears  much 
reduced.  Ordered  her  to  have  com,  and  any  thing  she  would  take. 
On  the  28th  she  is  doing  well,  and  has  sufficient  milk  to  support 
the  foal. 

From  this  time  she  continued  to  improve,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  June  was  turned  out  to  grass.  By  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
the  foal  had  got  so  fat,  that  the  owner  thought  he  might  wean  it, 
and  let  the  mare  have  another  to  support,  the  dam  of  which  had 
lost  her  milk. 

When  I  saw  her  last  week,  I  found  that  anchylosis  of  the  fet- 
lock joint  had  taken  place,  probably  from  the  fracture  having  ex- 
tended into  it,  and  the  flexor  tendons  adhering  firmly  to  the 
callus  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone.  This,  of 
course,  produces  a  great  degree  of  stiflhess  in  walking,  but  not  so 
much  as  might  have  been  imagined.  The  mare  again  took  the 
horse  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  she  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  valu- 
able as  before  for  breeding,  for  which. purpose  she  was  entirely 

kept. 

I  am,  dear  Sirs, 

Your's  sincerely. 


Observations  on  the  Blood-stroke  Disease  of  Sheep. 

By  Mr.  Pearson  Ferguson,  M.R,V,C.S, 

The  disease,  whose  peculiarities  I  propose  to  treat  of  in  my 
present  communication,  and  which  has  lately  been  attended  with 
much  fatality  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  is  remarkable  for 
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the  suddenness  of  its  attack,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  nins 
through  its  different  stages,  and  its  general  mortality  to  those 
affected  with  it.  It  is  ahnost  specially  an  ovine  malady,  rarely 
manifesting  itself  in  any  other  species ;  and  is  of  common  occur- 
rence on  the  Continent,  where  I  have  frequently  witnessed  it,  and 
ohserved  it  to  appear  generally  in  the  summer  months  only. 
There  it  is  known  by  the  different  appellations,  "  Sang  de  Rate»" 
"LeSang."LaChaleur,"  "MourroyIU)uge,"  "Maladiede  Sang;" 
which  terms  signify  blood  in  the  spleen,  the  blood,  the  heat,  the 
red  death,  and  disease  of  the  blood.  There  are  also  other  cogno- 
mens for  it,  used  in  different  cantonments,  which,  however,  as 
they  do  not  occur  to  me  just  now,  and  the  knowledge  of  them 
would  be  useless  to  my  British  readers,  I  shall  dismiss  for  the 
present,  and  at  once  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  this  inte- 
resting malady,  which,  on  account  of  the  phenomena  that  apper- 
tain to  it,  I  propose  to  call  "  The  Blood-stroke  Disease  of  Sheep, 
or  general  Sanguineous  Congestion." 

Now,  although  this  affection  is  common  on  the  Continent,  it  is 
comparatively  rare  in  the  British  islands,  and  may  almost  always 
be  guarded  against  by  the  observance  of  the  hygienic  principles  I 
shall  hereafter  explain. 

It  consists  in  a  sudden  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels, 
and  a  general  plethora  of  the  system,  which  manifests  itself 
subitaneoualy.  Generally  speaking,  the  ordinary  observer  sees 
nothing  to  forewarn  him  of  the  attack,  and  the  animals  about  to 
succumb  to  it  appear  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health  a  short 
time  before  death.  The  vigour,  the  appetite,  the  good  state  of  the 
wool,  the  colour  of  the  skin ;  in  short,  all  that  denotes  the  strong- 
est health,  is  remarked  in  those  animals,  when  all  of  a  sudden  we 
see  them  in  the  extreme  state  of  general  congestion,  and  they  die 
in  a  very  short  time,  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to  two 
or  three  hours.  Indeed,  this  disease  always  affects  the  fattest  and 
most  vigorous  in  the  flock.  A  sheep  which,  up  to  the  period  of 
attack,  presents  no  sign  of  disease,  stops  suddenly,  grinds  his  teeth  ; 
the  respiration  increases — ^becomes  rapid,  laborious,  and  stertorous ; 
the  animal  foams,  holds  his  mouth  open,  and  cries ;  blood,  in  most 
cases,  escapes  by  the  nostrils,  the  anus,  the  vulva,  and  the  animal 
falls  and  dies  quickly ;  when  the  body  swells,  and  putrefies  rapidly. 
Such  are,  en  masse,  the  phenomena  of  this  disease,  which,  however. 
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presents  many  varieties ;  in  one  of  which,  where  there  is  no  exter- 
nal haemorrhage  from  the  nostrils,  the  spleen  will  be  fonnd  gorged 
with  black  blood,  and  mach  increased  in  volume ;  and  to  this  form 
the  name  of  splenic  apoplexy  may  with  much  propriety  be  applied. 

Characteristics, — ^Three  varieties  of  this  disease  may  be  recog- 
nized, or  rather  three  shades,  relative,  if  not  to  the  seat  of  the 
sanguinary  congestion,  at  least  to  its  degree;  i.  e.,  according  as 
there  exists  a  state  of  simple  plethora,  or  true  apoplexy,  more 
particularly  marked  in  the  latter  case,  either  in  the  cranial  or  ab- 
dominal regions. 

1 .  The  first,  and  most  common  of  these  varieties,  afiects  but  few 
individuals  at  a  time,  and  the  animal  attacked  shakes  his  tail 
quickly  and  very  frequently*  walks  slowly  and  unsteady,  appears 
duU,  and  sometimes  swollen :  his  ears  hang,  and  are  hot ;  he 
heaves  at  the  flanks,  and  opens  the  mouth  in  order  to  respire  more 
freely ;  the  facial  veins  are  turgid,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose  and  eyes  is  injected  and  red :  in  short,  all  the  symptoms  de- 
note that  there  is  a  superabundance  of  blood  in  the  system  which 
seeks  some  outlet  as  a  means  of  relief. 

2.  The  symptoms  of  the  second  variety  manifest  themselves 
suddenly,  and  would  appear  to  characterize  a  kind  of  cerebral 
apoplexy :  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  them  before  the  immediate 
attack.  In  this  kind,  the  animal  ceases  to  eat — stands  still  at  once 
— carries  the  head  down — appears  giddy — grinds  the  teeth — ^vacil- 
lates— turns — falls — heaves  greatly  at  the  flanks — ^blood  spouts 
from  the  nose  or  anus — the  senses  are  lost,  and  death  takes  place 
instanter.  In  other  cases  the  sheep  rises  and  goes  about  as  if  in 
search  of  food,  but  soon  falls  again ;  the  symptoms  augment  in 
intensity,  and  it  dies  in  half  an  hour  or  so.  It  is  common  in  the 
moment  of  death  to  see  thick  black  blood  issue  from  the  mouth  and 
nose,  while  the  swelling  of  the  body,  to  which  I  have  before  al- 
luded, sometimes  commences  even  before  death.  The  successive 
series  of  these  phenomena,  however,  are  not  always  well  marked, 
in  consequence  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  malady  from  its  com- 
mencement to  the  termination. 

3.  The  invasion,  progress,  and  termination,  in  the  third  variety, 
are  not  less  rapid,  and  differ  but  little  from  that  which  we  have 
just  noticed  of  the  second.  It  is  to  the  third  variety,  however, 
that  we  should  attach  the  affection  so  well  described  by  Doctor 
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GuiUaume,  in  the  Becond  series  and  third  volume  of  the  Annalet 
tt Agriculture.     It  also  offers  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  acute 
form  of  hsematuria,  which  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  to 
differ,  in  cause  and  effects,  from  what  is  called  in  this  country  red- 
water  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  owing  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  liver, 
the  kidneys  being  only  sympathetically  affected  in  carrying  off  the 
effete  matters  from  blood  altered  in  its  constituents  in  conse- 
quence of  disordered  digestion,  while  acute  haematuria  is  the  re- 
sult of  local  renal  congestion.     But,  to  return  to  the  symptoms  of 
the  third  variety  of  the  disease  under  consideration.     The  sheep 
struck  with  the  malady  suddenly  rushes  on  or  jumps  upon  his 
nearest  companion  ;  his  eyes  sparkle  or  rather  glare — they  seem  to 
start  from  their  sockets  ;  the  lips  are  convulsed,  the  tail  quivers,  and 
the  back  is  arched,  the  pubis  being  drawn  forward.     The  animal 
then  gets  off,  and  strains  violently  to  urinate ;  and  when  that  takes 
place,  after  some  terrible  efforts,  the  fluid  will  be  seen  to  be  thick, 
and  composed  of  clots  of  blood  mixed  with  a  very  smaU  propor- 
tion of  urine,  and  then  the  animal  seems  much  relieved ;  but  if 
this  want  has  not  been  satisfied  he  falls  in  dreadful  convulsions. 
Some  minutes  after  he  rises ;  takes  some  few  unsteady  steps ;  his 
eyes  appear  insensible  to  hght ;  the  conjunctival  membrane  is  very 
red  and  turgid ;  he  foams  at  the  mouth,  arches  the  back,  and 
strains  again ;  then  makes  one  or  two  bounds,  and  falls  in  convul- 
sions ;  and  to  this  succeeds  the  state  of  muscular  inactivity  called 
"  coma,"  in  which  the  poor  creature  dies  without  a  struggle. 

Post-mortem  Appearances, — On  opening  the  bodies  we  find  the 
subcutaneous  vessels  gorged  with  blood.  The  internal  surface  of 
the  skin,  when  examined  after  removal  from  the  body,  is  quite  red, 
and  completely  injected ;  all  the  tissues  are  redder  than  ordinary, 
and  much  softened.  The  general  structure  seems  broken  down, 
and  the  spleen  is  constantly  gorged  with  blood.  In  the  first 
variety  the  eyes,  the  face,  throat,  neck,  and  the  interior  of  the 
noee  and  mouth,  are  of  a  dark  modena  red,  or  blackish  co- 
lour—  evidently  the  traces  of  active  congestion;  in  fact,  aU 
the  bloodvessels  of  the  head  are  choked  up.  In  the  second  va- 
riety there  is  a  still  greater  engorgement,  particularly  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  investing  membranes.  And  in  the 
third  variety  the  abdominal  viscera  will  be  found  to  evince  the  signs 
of  the  most  acute  congestion.     The  liver,  however,  is  a  remark- 
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able  exception,  it  being  rarely  engorged  or  broken  down  in  struc- 
ture, except  when  the  animal  dies  on  the  right  side  ;  and  then,  the 
liver,  holding  a  dependent  position,  becomes  filled  with  blood  by 
infiltration,  from  the  parts  superiorly  placed :  but  even  in  such 
cases  its  structure  is  not  broken  down.  Not  so,  however,  the 
kidneys,  whose  structure  is  completely  destroyed,  and  yields  or 
tears  with  the  least  force ;  and  whose  efierent  canals,  as  the  ure- 
ters, bladder,  &c.,  shew  undeniable  proofs  of  the  late  renal  conges- 
tion. So  much  for  the  more  marked  features  of  the  morbid  ana- 
tomy in  this  malady,  the  minute  details  of  which  would  be,  although 
highly  interesting,  far  too  prolix  for  insertion  in  a  periodical  work 
like  Thb  Vetbrinart  Record,  in  which  so  much  more  valuable 
matter  has  a  right  to  a  place. 

Causes. — ^The  principal  causes  which  may  be  regarded  as  pre- 
disposing are  those  giving  rise  to  plethora  or  fulness  of  habit, 
such  as  too  luxuriant  nutriment,  and  a  sudden  transition  from  a  poor 
to  a  rich  diet,  for  which  the  system  is  unprepared  by  gradual 
change.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  the  disease 
lately  at  Cahir,  where  the  sheep  were  at  once  removed  from  a 
spare  dry  pasture  to  a  newly  laid  down  and  most  luxuriant  one  ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is  the  formation  of  more  blood  (and  of 
a  richer  quality)  than  could  be  used  for  the  reparation  of  the  sys- 
tem, or  even  be  stored  up  and  laid  aside  (if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self) in  the  production  of  adipose  tissue  (fat),  that  remarkable 
safety  valve  to  the  vital  functions  ;  and  the  quantity  of  this  rich 
blood  still  increasing,  the  circulatory  system  at  length  becomes  so 
full,  that  the  bloodvessels  themselves,  in  some  part  or  other  of 
the  body,  lose  the  power  of  acting  upon  their  contents ;  and  the 
result  is  congestion,  which,  if  not  relieved  at  once,  goes  on  to  such 
a  height,  that  the  blood  ceases  to  be  oxygenated  by  the  lungs, 
and  stoppage  of  the  entire  circulation,  with  consequent  death,  im- 
mediately ensues. 

This  disease  may  also  be  excited  by  long  or  rapidly  performed 
journeys,  especially  in  hot  weather ;  or  it  may  be  induced  by  an 
impure  state  of  the  atmosphere  when  there  are  too  many  animals 
crowded  together  in  an  ill- ventilated  shed,  particularly  if  they  be 
plethoric  at  the  time.  In  short,  it  may  be  excited  by  any  circum- 
stances favouring  congestion,  or  hindering  the  due  oxygenation  of 
the  blood  in  a  plethoric  system. 
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Treatment  in  this  disease  is  useless,  if  not  had  recourse  to  in  the 
moment  of  attack ;  and  even  then  the  only  chance  is  in  copious 
bleeding  until  the  respiration  is  relieved,  and  the  membrane  of  the 
eye  becomes  pale.  But  as  it  attacks  only  those  animals  which  are 
robust  and  in  good  condition,  and  as  it  is  not  likely  that  shepherds 
will  act  with  the  expedition  required,  in  order  to  give  a  chance  of 
recovery,  I  would  advise  all  sheep  attacked  to  be  immediately 
killed  by  dividing  the  carotid  arteries,  i.  e.  by  cutting  their  throats, 
so  that  the  flesh  may  be  saved,  and,  under  those  circumstances, 
eaten  with  perfect  safety. 

But  although  treatment  is  useless  in  those  that  have  been  at- 
tacked, we  may  save  the  rest  of  the  flock  by  the  observance  of 
proper  precautionary  means ;  and  the  first  thing  that  should  be 
done  after  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  a  flock,  if  such  be  pos- 
sible, is,  to  remove  them  to  a  higher  situated  and  less  nutritive 
pasture ;  or,  if  that  be  inconvenient,  the  sheep  must  be  only  al- 
lowed to  feed  a  moderate  time  in  the  day  on  the  pasture,  and  then 
be  placed  in  temporary  folds  or  pens.  Indeed,  the  general  rule 
should  be  to  endeavour  to  feed  sheep  well  enough  to  fatten,  but 
not  high  enough  to  cause  great  plethora,  and  always  to  avoid 
sadden  transitions  from  low  to  high  diet ;  and,  also,  low  heavy 
meadows  during  the  early  summer  months,  when  the  grass,  in 
such  pastures,  is  exceedingly  strong,  and  only  suitable  to  black 
cattle  or  horses,  whose  digestive  organs  are  much  more  powerful 
than  those  of  sheep  :  however,  although  sheep  will  be  attacked  in 
such  pastures  with  the  blood-stroke  disease  in  the  summer  months, 
they  may,  with  safety,  be  placed  upon  it  in  the  autumn,  after  the 
first  and  strongest  growth  of  the  year  has  been  eaten  by  cattle. 

Again,  many  farmers  often  wish  to  economise  feeding  during 
winter,  and  barely  keep  their  flocks  alive ;  and  then,  in  summer, 
place  them  on  the  most  nutritious  and  exciting  diet,  because  "  it 
costs  them  nothing  then,"  as  they  say.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
bad  calculation,  and  is  frequently  paid  for  very  dearly  indeed ;  for, 
in  such  cases,  the  sudden  transition  from  poverty  to  the  most  ex- 
citing nutriment  is  often  more  than  the  system  can  bear :  the  di- 
gestive organs  become  irritated  under  the  influence  of  these  alter- 
nations of  poverty  and  plenty,  and  disease  is  the  result,  either  of 
an  acute  form,  as  shewn  in  the  malady  under  consideration,  and 
other  inflammatory  ones,  or  of  a  chronic  character,  as  the  liver- 
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rot,  fluke,  &c. ;  which  latteir  are  induced  by  poverty  of  the  blood, 
as  an  exciting  cause,  and  in  which,  although  the  animal  may  after- 
wards be  placed  on  abundant  pasture,  proper  condition  can  never 
be  obtained.     The  feeding,  \n  such  cases,  is  therefore  lost. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  adopted  with  the  flock  at  Cahir, 
the  removal  of  the  fleece  was  very  beneficial,  for  the  depressing 
influence  of  cold  on  the  circulation  caused  bv  the  removal  of 
clothing  from  the  surface  of  the  body  is  well  known — a  means  that 
I  very  frequently  have  recourse  to,  with  the  happiest  results,  in 
the  practice  of  my  profession.  Still,  however,  the  change  of  pas- 
ture was,  in  the  case  of  sheep,  the  most  lasting  and  certain  pro- 
phylactic. Indeed,  with  respect  to  very  rich  pastures,  I  have  often 
been  struck  with  the  foolishness  of  some  feeders  in  gorging  their 
stock  with  the  most  exciting  provender,  particularly  when  they 
have  been  previously  starved,  and  are  wholly  unfitted  for  the  di- 
gestion of  such  large  quantities  of  food  as  they  are  allowed  to  use 
all  at  once.  If  a  few  hours'  grazing  suffice,  especially  when  the 
vegetable  matter  is  very  strong,  and  contains  a  great  quantity  of 
nourishment  in  a  very  small  bulk,  why  gorge  them,  or  make  them 
eat  as  much  as  under  other  circumstances  ? 

In  considering,  therefore,  all  the  observations  that  have  been 
made  relative  to  this  interesting  disease,  and  especially  the  post 
mortem  appearances,  we  see  that  sanguineous  congestion  always 
exists  as  the  proximate  cause  of  death.  The  strongest  and  most 
plethoric  animals  are  those  attacked :  it  is  most  frequent  in  dry 
weather,  after  sudden  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  and  transitions 
ill  regulated  from  a  poor  to  a  very  luxuriant  diet ;  and  all  these 
circumstances  together  suggest  reflections  worthy  of  remembrance 
in  a  general  point  of  view.  It  would  seem  that,  recollecting  the 
temperament  of  the  ovine  species,  in  analyzing  the  circumstances 
under  the  influence  of  which  the  disease  is  developed,  and  the 
peculiar  conditions  in  which  the  animals  are  found  at  the  moment 
of  its  apparition,  we  may,  without  much  difficulty,  comprehend 
why,  in  a  certain  species,  one  system  of  org^s  is  more  particu- 
larly aflected  than  another,  and  why  again,  in  the  same  species, 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Indeed,  generally  speaking,  the 
more  important  the  part  that  an  organ  plays  in  the  system,  and 
the  more  the  phenomena  of  life  are  therein  developed,  so  also  is  it 
the  more  likely  to  become  the  seat  of  disease  ;  and  the  sangmneous 
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congestions  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom  come  to  the  support  of 
this  assertion.  In  fac^,  in  the  haman  race  we  observe  them  most 
frequently  about  the  brain,  the  theatre  of  all  intellectual  and  mo- 
ral phenomena ;  and,  aeteris  paribus,  they  take  place  oftenest  in 
those  individuals  in  whom  this  organ  is  most  active  and  most  ex- 
ercised. While  the  horse,  whose  temperament  is  eminently  san- 
guine, and  whose  respiratory  apparatus  has  a  most  remarkable  de- 
velopment, is  most  exposed  to  pulmonary  congestion;  while 
again,  on  the  other  hand,  ruminants  possess  a  digestive  system 
exceedingly  complicated,  and  this  complication  in  itself  plainly 
enough  explains  the  frequency  of  visceral  congestion  of  the  abdo- 
men in  them. 

ToHJonclude,  then,  I  would  observe,  as  a  general  rule,  that  when 
excessive  plethora  exists  in  ruminants,  and  which  may  be  easily 
observed,  on  examination,  by  the  redness  and  turgidity  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  together  with  disten- 
tion of  the  facial  veins,  it  must  be  combatted  by  bleeding,  purging, 
and  a  lower  diet ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  when  there  is  poverty 
of  the  system,  the  subjects  of  it  must  be  bett^  fed  and  better 
cared  for. 

24,  BachelorS'WM,  Dublin, 


Casks  op  Phrbnitis  in  the  Cow. 

By  Mr.  W.  Cox,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Ellastone,  near  Ashbourne,  Nov,  6,  1845. 
Messrs.  Elditors, — In  the  observations  which  I  made  on  red- 
water  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  published  in  the  supplementary  number  of  Thb  Vbtbri- 
NART  Kbcord,  I  find  an  error  or  two.  The  first  is,  it  should  be 
summer  instead  of  the  winter  months,  as  the  calving  season  is  ge- 

« 

nerally  in  the  winter  and  spring.  Secondly,  where  it  says  "  Derby- 
shire," it  should  have  been  "  Staffordshire."  The  same  remarks 
will  apply  to  Mr.  White's  speech.  Perhaps  you  will  have  the 
kindness  to  correct  it  in  some  future  number  of  the  Rbcord. 

In  the  April  number  of  your  Journal  there  is  a  case  of  phrenic 
hernia  recorded  by  Mr.  Broad,  V.S.,  of  Trowbridge.      Subse- 

VOL.    II.  I 
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quently  we  find  that  gentleman  correcting  his  former  statement, 
and  saying  that  no  laceration  had  taken  place,  hut  the  intestine 
had  protruded  through  the  foramen  dextrura.  Now  this  foramen 
is  for  the  passage  of  the  posterior  vena  cava,  and  the  phrenic  veins, 
which  being  very  large  at  this  part,  are  emptjdng  themselves  into 
it.  How  could  a  portion  of  intestine  pass  through  this  foramen 
without  producing  a  rupture  of  some  of  these  yeins«  or  the  cava 
itself }  But  it  does  not  appear  that  such  was  the  case,  from  the 
description  Mr.  Broad  has  given  us.  Perhaps  you  or  Mr.  Broad 
will  return  the  answer. 

I  have  recently  had  a  case  of  puerperal  fever  in  a  cow,  now 
called  parturient  apoplexy,  the  termination  of  which  has  been  suc- 
cessful, and  which  I  attribute  to  bleeding  largely.  To  fill  up  this 
paper,  I  have  added  two  cases  of  phrenitis  in  cattle ;  and,  if  you 
think  them  worthy  a  place  in  The  Veterinary  Record,  they  are 
at  your  disposal. 

Cetse  1. — In  the  spring  of  1841,  Mr.  Whillock,  of  Brown  Edge, 
near  Leek,  informed  me  that  one  of  his  cows  had  calved  four  days 
previous,  and  that  during  the  last  day  an  extensive  swelling  had 
appeared  in  one  quarter  of  the  udder.  As  a  friend  of  mine  had 
bled  her  largely,  an  active  purgative  was  administered,  with  direc- 
tions constantly  to  foment  the  udder. 

Early  the  following  morning  I  found  that  the  garget  had  dis- 
appeared, but  phrenitis  had  shewn  itself.  The  S3anptoms  were,  - 
the  animal  dashing  herself  unconsciously  about  against  the  wall, 
rack,  &c. — a  wild,  staring  countenance — ^her  eyes  almost  amau- 
rotic— conjunctival  membrane  injected — respiration  much  in- 
creased— ^pulse  full,  and  quick — mouth,  tongue,  and  nose,  dry 
and  hot. 

The  treatment  adopted  consisted  of  the  bleeding  being  repeated, 
more  purgative  medicine  given,  and  cold  water  applied  to  the  head. 
The  urgent  symptoms  soon  began  to  subside,  end  in  two  days 
the  animal  was  in  a  state  of  convalescence. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  practitioners  that  metastasis  of 
inflammation  seldom  takes  place  in  the  ruminant.  I  have  found 
the  reverse  of  this  to  be  the  case.  Rarely,  however,  does  inflam- 
mation shift  to  other  organs  from  the  udder ;  hut  very  often  it  is 
transferred  from  most  of  the  other  organs  to  it. 

Case  2. — On  the  11th  of  October  last  I  was  requested  to  see  a 
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cow,  the  property  of  Mr.  Needham.  of *the  Paddock,  near  Harting- 
ton.  The  history  of  the  case  is  as  follows : — ^Three  days  previously 
she  was  thought  by  her  owner  to  be  at  oestrum.  In  this  state  she 
continued  the  whole  of  the  three  days,  running  the  other  cows 
about  continually,  and  often  jumping  on  their  backs,  until  the 
fourth  day,  when  she  became  paralytic.  When  I  first  saw  her  my 
impression  was  that  it  was  a  case  of  rabies ;  but  I  was  soon  enabled 
to  pronounce  it  to  be  an  attack  of  phrenitis.  The  symptoms 
were : — a  wild,  unconscious  stare — muzzle,  mouth,  and  tongue, 
dry  and  hot — ^pulse  quick  and  feeble — ^respiration  increased.  She 
lay  on  the  ground  struggling,  fighting,  and  bellowing,  during  each 
paroxysm,  and  refused  all  food,  but  she  drank  a  little  water  without 
any  difficulty.  My  prognosis  was  unfavourable,  in  consequence  of 
my  having  seen  several  cases  of  paralysis  in  the  latter  stages  of 
phrenitis  in  cattle  terminate  fatally.  At  the  request  of  the  owner, 
however,  she  was  placed  under  treatment,  which  consisted  of 
bleeding,  the  exhibition  of  purgatives,  and  the  use  of  counter- 
irritants  ;  but  she  died  on  the  following  morning. 

Post-mortem  examination. — ^The  dura  mater  was  slightly  in- 
flamed in  patches — the  pia  mater  was  diseased  to  an  extent  I 
never  saw  before,  particularly  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  being 
nearly  black,  which  discolouration  continued  through  the  fissures, 
affecting  the  velum  interpositum,  the  vena  galena,  and  the  ves- 
sels of  the  plexus  choroides :  the  plexus  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
was  also  very  much  distended  with  blood.  In  exposing  the  centrum 
ovale  of  the  cerebrum  there  was  no  appearance  of  disease  in  it, 
except  a  fulness  of  the  vessels,  which  might  be  seen  by  the 
number  and  size  of  the  puncta  vascnlosa.  The  substance  of  the 
medttUa  oblongata  and  cerebellum  was  very  much  inflamed,  and 
darker  in  colour  than  natural:  the  spinal  marrow  was  not  ex- 
amined, in  consequence  of  the  carcass  being  disposed  of.  The 
other  internal  organs  were  healthy. 

Remarks. — ^This  is  the  only  case  of  phrenitis  in  which  I  ever 
saw  furor  uterinus  present  as  a  symptom  either  in  the  early  or 
latter  stages  of  it.  Priapism  in  the  male  I  likewise  never  saw.  It 
ia  very  often  a  precursory  symptom  in  rabies ;  but,  from  the  symp- 
toms and  post-mortem  appearances,  I  think  there  can  be  no  room 
to  doubt  that  this  case  was  one  of  phrenitis. 

Yours  most  trulv. 
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Cask  op  Phkbnic  Hbrnja  in  tub  Horse,  wit^  Rupture  of  tuk 

Pericardial  Sac. 

By  Mr.  Brand  Garner,  M.R,C.V.S. 

Dear  Sirs,  Hitchin,  Herts,  Nov.  3,  1845. 

Never  haying  met  with  a  recorded  case  similar  to  that  which  I 
am  about  to  relate,  I  will,  should  you  deem  it  of  sufficient  irafport- 
ance,  submit  it  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  The  Vbtsrinart 
Record. 

At  Foxton,  in  Cambridgeshire,  during  the  month  of  July,  I  was 
in  the  field  overlooldng  my  father's  hay-makers,  when  a  messenger, 
sent  by  Mr.  Titmarsh,  came  running  to  me,  and  requested  my  im*- 
mediate  attendance  on  a  mare  which  had  been  seized  with  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  what  appeared  to  be  spasmodic  colic,  while  at  grass.  As 
the  distance  was  not  great,  I  was  soon  with  the  animal,  which  I 
found  lying  in  a  ditch  by  the  side  of  the  high  road,  and,  as  she 
was  comparatively  quiet,  I  took  the  pulse  before  I  made  any  at- 
tempts to  remove  her.  The  artery  was  full,  its  force  remarkably 
hard,  and  numbering  about  107  in  the  minute.  Hie  breathing 
was  laboured,  the  body  hot,  and  covered  with  perspiration.  After 
I  had  observed  these  symptoms,  as  the  animal  made  no  efibrts  to 
extricate  herself,  and  afforded  no  assistance  to  the  men  who  endea- 
voured to  relieve  her,  another  horse  was  employed  to  drag  her  on 
to  the  road.  No  sooner  was  she  withdrawn  from  the  ditch  than 
she  suddenly  got  upon  her  l^gs,  and,  with  a  copious  frothy  saliva 
falling  from  her  mouth,  ran  at  the  several  persons  who  surrounded 
her  as  with  an  intention  to  bite  them.  Being  either  avoided,  or 
driven  back,  by  the  various  parties  she  attempted  to  injure,  she 
then  stood  still,  but  continued  either  to  champ  the  jaw  after  the 
manner  of  a  dog  affected  with  a  distemper  fit,  or,  thrusting  forth 
her  head,  make  an  action  as  though  she  meant  to  seize  and  tear 
some  visionary  object  with  her  teeth. 

From  these  symptoms  I  suspected  the  brain  was  affected,  and, 
as  the  animal  had  been  attacked  while  in  the  fields  and  the  early 
S3rmptoms  not  having  been  noticed,  I  knew  not  whether  it  was  a 
case  of  cerebral  affection  or  one  of  hydrophobia,-  which  the  dispo- 
sition to  injure  others  made  me  in  some  measure  fearful  of.    I  or- 
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dered  the  men  to  get  the  animal  into  the  stable  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, while  I  hurried  home  to  procure  such  instruments  as  I  might 
require,  which,  as  I  was  on  a  visit  to  my  friends,  and  in  no  expec- 
tation of  a  professional  call,  I  had  not  about  my  person. 

On  my  return,  which  was  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  I  found  the 
mare  had  been  got  into  the  stable-yard,  and  there  had  fallen.  Her 
action,  while  she  was  down,  was  very  violent.  She  would  roll 
about  and  knock  her  bead  against  the  ground ;  then,  partially  rais- 
ing herself,  sit  upon  her  haunches,  and,  throwing  her  head  to  her 
sides,  bite  furiously  at  her  body.  Once  or  twioe,  after  much 
struggling,  she  gained  her  feet,  when  she  would  commence  run- 
ning round  and  round  in  a  very  wild  mann^,  snapping  at  any  ob- 
ject which  was  within  her  reach, — after  which  she  would  again 
fall  and  roll  upon  the  ground. 

Desirous  of  extracting  blood,  I  was  obliged  to  watch  my  oppor- 
tunity, and  at  length,  at  some  hazard,  succeeded  in  opening  the 
jugular  vein  ;  but  the  stream  was  very  dark-coloured  and  extremely 
feeble,  although  the  orifice  was  large.  Deeming  it  of  all  import- 
ance to  abstract  blood  quickly,  I  now  opened  the  temporal  artery, 
and  by  this  means  obtained  a  full  and  vigorous  current,  which  I 
allowed  to  run  till  twelve  quarts  of  blood  had  been  lost.  The  dan- 
gerous violence  of  the  animal  made  it  impossible  to  administer  any 
medicine  by  the  ordinary  methods,  and  I  therefore  resolved  to  watch 
the  effects  of  the  venesection  before  I  resorted  to  further  measures. 
I  felt  the  pulse :  it  slightly  faltered,  and  had  less  strength  than  be* 
fore ;  but,  though  enfeebled,  was  yet  bard  and  increased  in  fre- 
quency. The  breathing  became  more  rapid  and  more  laboured,  if 
possible,  and  a  loud  snoring  noise  accompanied  each  inspiration. 
The  phrenitic  symptoms  never  seemed  to  abate,  but  only  to  be 
modified  by  the  diminished  strength  of  the  animal.  The  disposi- 
tion to  injure  herself  or  others  was  displayed  to  the  last,  the  ey^ 
also  being  very  vivid  and  prominent  throughout  the  attack.  No 
change  whatever  in  the  character  of  the  symptoms  could  be  ob- 
served, and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  from  the  pinning  up  of  the 
vessel  the  mare  expired. 

From  the  rapid  progress  of  the  disorder,  I  now  rejected  all  my 
first  iucliuadon  to  attribute  the  symptoms  to  rabies ;  and,  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  proprietor,  stated  that  the  post*mortem  examination 
would  probably  exhibit   some  cerebral  affection,  or  phrenic  or 
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mesenteric  hernia.  On  opening  the  body,  I  found  the  diaphn^m 
on  the  left  Bide  extensively  ruptured,  and  a  portion  of  the  colon 
protruding  into  the  thorax :  I  also  foand  the  pericardium  torn 
from  the  sternum,  and  the  body  and  apex  of  the  heart  perfectly 
denuded  of  their  natural  covering.  The  brain  was  congested,  but 
in  other  respects  healthy. 

The  possibiHty  of  the  pericardium  being  raptured,  would,  I  think, 
unless  corroborated  by  a  case  like  the  present,  be  very  generally 
questioned.  The  symptoms  that  might  ensue  on  such  a  lesion  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  imagine :  I  am  therefore  induced  to 
lay  them,  with  the  case,  before  the  professional  public. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Dear  Sirs, 

Your's  most  sincerely. 
To  the  Editors,  ^. 


Case   of    Inflammatorv    CEdsma    in    a    Cow,    accompanied 

WITH  Emphysema. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Shenton. 

Pendleton,  near  Manchester, 
Oct.  13,  1845. 

Gentlemen, — If  the  following  case  be  worthy  of  insertion  in  your 
valuable  and  increasingly  interesting  Journal,  it  is  much  at  your 
service.  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  it  you  because  it  was  a  very 
severe  case  of  inflammatory  oedema,  and  much  has  been  both  said 
and  written  on  the  subject  lately.  While  all  seem  to  consider  the 
above  disease  as  fatal  in  the  majority  of  cases,  I  think  the  following 
case  will  prove  that,  if  it  be  properly  combatted  in  its  first  stage»  it 
may  be  easily  subdued ;  which  circumstance  ought  to  teach  the 
owners  of  cattle  the  great  importance  of  an  early  application  to 
persons  competent  to  undertake  the  care  of  their  live  stock  when 
attacked  with  disease. 

The  subject  of  ,the  following  hastily  thrown  together  remarks 
was  a  cow  of  my  own.  She  is  of  the  old  Shropshire  breed,  a  very 
good  milker,  in  excellent  condition,  and  about  six  years  old.     On 
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the  3d  of  July  last  my  boy  came  hurriedly  into  the  house,  aud 
informed  me  that  the  above-named  cow  was  not  well,  for  her  eves 
were  much  swollen.  He  had  just  brought  her  up  out  of  the  field, 
and  she  appeared  quite  well  until  she  reached  the  cow-house,  but 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  tied  her  up  she  began  to  swell  about  the 
eyes.  Upon  hearing  this  I  immediately  went  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  and  to  my  great  surprise  found  the  poor  animal  labouring 
under  the  following  alarming  symptoms  : — ^Neck  extended,  swol- 
len, and  very  tense — ^the  head  carried  in  an  almost  horizontal  posi- 
tion— ^the  eyelids  were  so  much  thickened  and  congested,  that  I 
could  not  open  them  to  examine  the  eyes,  which  were  completely 
closed — ^the  nostrils  were  expanded,  the  muzzle  dry  and  hot,  the 
mouth  open,  tongue  enlarged  and  very  hot,  lips  swollen  and  very 
tense,  and  an  immense  swelling  existed  under  and  between  the  jaws, 
extending  their  whole  length ;  pulse  70,  hard,  and  action  of  the 
heart  very  strong ;  breathing  laborious,  feet  cold,  roots  of  the  horns 
very  hot ;  rectum  prolapsed,  swollen,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour ; 
the  vagina  much  the  same  in  appearance,  but  not  so  much  everted. 
As  I  stood  and  watched  my  patient  for  a  few  minutes,  I  could 
perceive  other  swellings  arise  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  about 
the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  which,  when  pressed  upon  with  the  fingers, 
gave  a  crackling  sound.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  a  great 
many  shewed  themselves,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
neck,  chest,  and  belly.  The  poor  animal  stood  still,  unable  to 
move,  being  as  stifiF,  in  comparison,  as  a  statue.  I  soon  perceived 
there  was  not  a  minute  to  lose  if  relief  was  to  be  afforded ;  I  there- 
fore immediately  put  the  cord  round  her  neck,  in  order  to  bleed 
her ;  but  upon  trying  I  found  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  with  the 
common  fieam,  on  account  of  the  cellular  tissue  being  so  much  dis- 
tended, and  the  vein,  consequently,  situated  deeper  than  usual :  I 
therefore  made  a  longitudinal  incision,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
with  a  lancet,  directly  opposite  the  vein,  through  the  integument 
and  cellular  membrane,  until  I  could  see  the  jugular.  As  I  passed 
my  lancet  through  the  skin,  &c.,  a  crepitating  noise  was  made  by 
it.  I  then  freely  opened  the  vein,  and  withdrew,  in  a  fuU  stream, 
about  eighteen  pounds  of  the  blackest-coloured  blood  I  ever  saw. 
Indications  of  syncope  coming  on,  I  slackened  the  cord  and  closed 
the  orifice,  securing  it  by  a  suture.  I  then  administered,  in  a 
little  warm  water,  a  strong  purgative,  and  had  the  cow  rubbed  all 
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over  with  straw  wisps  for  a  oonsideraUe  time,  which  operation 
brought  on  a  slight  perspiration.  I  then  clothed  her  -well  with 
woollen  cloths,  and  left  her  for  an  hour  or  two.  When  I  saw  her 
again  the  medicine  had  begun  to  act  powerf^y  on  tiie  bowelsi  and 
she  seemed  to  be  much  relieved ;  her  breathing  was  not  so  labo- 
rious, the  pulse  was  lower,  but  the  swellings  were  as  numerous 
and  as  large  as  ever ;  the  rectum  was  much  lessened  in  size,  and 
with  slight  pressure  it  returned  to  its  natural  place.  I  gave  my 
patient  some  warm  water,  and  had  her  well  rubbed  with  the  wisps 
again  :  I  also  applied  a  little  camphorated  oil  to  the  largest  of 
the  tumours,  and  covered  her  up  with  the  cloths  as  before.  I 
paid  her  another  visit  in  about  three  hours  after  this,  when  I  found 
the  pulse  was  rising  again  very  fast,  it  then  being  65  in  the 
minute ;  I  therefore  repeated  the  bleeding,  letting  the  blood  flow 
until  syncope  took  place.  I  next  administered  about  half  the 
quantity  of  purgative  medicine,  and  had  her  well  rubbed  with 
camphorated  oil  wherever  I  could  find  any  swelling  to  exist, 
clothed  her  up,  and  left  her  for  the  night.  About  six  o'clock  the 
next  morning  I  saw  her  again,  and  she  appeared  much  better ;  the 
pulse  was  lower  considerably,  the  action  of  the  heart  not  so  strong, 
the  tongue  smaller  and  retained  in  the  mouth,  the  skin  felt  more 
natural,  the  udder  was  softer,  the  extremities  warm ;  she  could 
open  the  eyes  a  little,  but  the  eyelids  were  still  much  swollen :  the 
tumours  on  the  various  parts  of  the  body  had  almost  disappeared, 
with  the  exception  of  that  one  under  the  jaws,  which  was  still  very 
large  and  tense.  I  administered  a  littie  more  laxative  medicine, 
and  applied  the  camphorated  oil  to  the  tumour  under  the  jaw, 
combining  it  with  the  water  of  ammonia,  taking  care  to  employ 
plenty  of  friction.  In  about  an  hour  after  the  animal  drank  some 
tepid  water,  and  ate  a  small  bran  mash,  but  her  moutii  was  so 
sore  and  stiff  that  she  could  scarcely  gather  it  up.  A  litUe  more 
mash  was  g^ven  at  noon,  and  as  much  water  as  she  would  drink. 
I  ordered  her  to  be  kept  quiet  all  day.  At  night  she  appeared 
much  better  in  every  respect,  and  yielded  a  fair  quantity  of  milk  : 
the  tumours  had  all  disappeared,  except  that  under  the  jaw,  which, 
nevertheless,  was  very  much  reduced  in  size,  and  softer.  I  appHed 
the  liniment  as  before,  and  ordered  her  a  little  more  bran  mash, 
but  no  hay  nor  any  other  food  excepting  this.  The  next  morning 
when  I  saw  her  she  appeared  almost  well ;  the  skin  felt  loose,  soft, 
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and  natarali  the  breathing  wHa  oorgDal,  the  eeoration  of  milk 
futty  eatabliflhied*  the  eyes  were  lively,  uid  the  appetite  had  re*. 
tomed.  I  ha4  her  walked  out,  and  fotmd  she  went  well,  with  the 
esKceptioa  of  a  eiight  atifibesain  her  hind  qnartors,  whiefa,  however, 
gradually  wore  oC  Sbe  looked  brisk  and  liyely.  In  about  a 
week  ahe  had  p^ectly  recovered,  and  haa  remained  well  ever 
since,  and  ia  now  nearly  in  a  fit  condition  for  the  buteher. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your 'a  truly,  &c. 
To  ike  EdiUn-s  of  '*  The  Vei^maty  Record r 


Cass  op  Chbonic  Nasal  Glekt. 

Bi/  Mr.  W.  Kent,  Veterinary  Student. 

On  June  10th,  being  asked  by  a  friend  to  look  at  his  favourite 
hunter,  which  he  said  he  was  going  to  shoot,  because  glandered,  I 
found  the  submaxillary  glands  much  enlarged,  and  an  abundant 
discharge  of  a  muco- purulent  character  from  both  nostrils.  I 
inquired  how  long  it  had  existed,  and  was  informed  by  the  groom 
that  the  horse  had  had  a  slight  running  from  the  nose  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  April.  The  question  that  suggested  itself  to  my 
mind  was.  Is  this  a  case  of  neglected  catarrh,  or  has  the  animal 
contracted  glanders  by  inoculation  while  in  a  strange  stable  ?  He 
was  a  fine  chestnut  gelding,  four  years  old.  Having  seen  a  case 
operated  upon  at  the  College,  during  the  past  session,  which  proved 
successful,  and  the  owner  being  anxious  to  save  his  horse  if 
possible,  I  thought  it  a  fiavourable  subject  for  experiment.  I 
therefore  examined  him  most  carefully.  The  pulse  was  quick  and 
feeble,  the  conjunctival  lining  of  the  eyelids  slightly  injected,  and 
of  a  yellow  colour;  the  faeces  hard  and  buttoned.  These  symp- 
toms being  indicative  of  febrile  excitement,  I  gave  solutio  aloes 
njiv  as  a  laxative. 

June  1\th. — ^The  medicine  has  operated;  the  pulse  is  78  and 
feeble;  the  feet  hot.  The  discharge  from  the  nose,  which  the 
groom  had  orders  not  to  wipe  off,  T  now  examined,  and  found  it 
free  from  smell,  clotted,  and  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour.   I  sponged 
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the  noBtrils  clean,  and  exammed  minutely  their  interior  as  far  apaji 
I  could  see.  The  Schneiderian  membrane  was  of  a  yellow  tint» 
dotted  here  and  there  with  red  spots  about  the  sise  of  a  horse- 
bean.     ^  Liquor  aramonis  acetatis  ^j,  spiritus  ntheris  nitrici  Jss. 

ISth. — Pulse  70,  and  more  tone  in  it ;  feet  and  leg«  still  hot ; 
breathing  more  laborious ;  breath  hot  and  a  little  offsnsive;  dis- 
charge from  nostrib  the  same  as  before ;  the  eye  looks  more  suidcen 
and  yellow.  ^  Belladonna  extractum  5^>  spiritus  setheris  ni- 
trici Jss,  hquor  ammonise  acetatis  Jiij,  in  haustus.  Took  off  his 
shoes,  and  placed  his  legs  in  warm  water,  of  course,  drying  them 
well  after :  this  seemed  to  relieve  him  very  much.  Give  every 
night  in  a  mash  cupri  sulphas  5ij> 

\5th. — Pulse  65  ;  feet  and  legs  comfortable ;  feces  of  a  na- 
tural consistence ;  urine  dark-coloured  and  having  a  strong  smell. 

I  did  not  see  my  patient  again  for  rather  more  than  a  week,  being 
out  of  town.  I  however  ordered,  by  letter,  that  he  should  have 
cupri  sulphas  5iij  in  his  mash  every  night,  and  plenty  of  fresh  green 
meat.  During  this  interval  I  wrote  to  Professor  Sewell,  stating 
the  symptoms  of  the  case,  the  treatment  already  adopted,  &c.,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  recommend  me  to  trephine  the  frontal  and 
maxillary  sinuses.  Having  received  his  answer  of  approval,  I  visited 
ray  patient,  and  found  him  very  much  emaciated ;  pulse  60 ;  the 
discharge  from  nostrils  increased,  and  so  very  fcetid,  that  I  smelt 
it  before  reaching  his  head.  Upon  inspection,  I  found  that  some 
of  the  spots  on  both  sides  of  the  septum  had  ulcerated.  Applied 
to  them  the  nitras  to'genti. 

July  6. — ^Trephined  the  frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses  on  both 
sides  of  the  head.  As  I  expected,  there  was  more  ulceration,  and 
considerably  more  pus  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left.  This 
I  prognosticated,  as  before  the  operation  was  performed  I  had, 
with  the  handle  of  the  trephine,  tapped  the  head,  and  imagined 
that  the  right  side  seemed  more  solid,  i.  e.  not  so  sonorous  as  the 
left ;  besides  which  the  horse  flinched  at  each  tap  given.  I  passed 
a  double-tape  seton  through  the  orifices,  and  freely  injected  warm 
water,  thus  thoroughly  washing  out  the  cavities. 

8th, — Pulse  80,  and  wiry ;  profuse  discbarge  from  both  nos- 
trils, as  well  as  from  the  lower  artificial  opening.  Give  in  mash 
at  night  as  before  cupri  sulphas  5iij. 

9th, — I  was  met  at  the  stable-door  by  the  groom,  who  told 
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me  that  the  aauDal's  legs  were  as  big  as  his  body.  I  stimulated 
the  legSi  applying  tightly  long  narrow  calico  bandages;  and 
gave  gruel  and  port  wine,  as  the  vital  powers  were  much  de- 
pressed* The  discharge  being  greater  from  tke  nostrils  and  very 
foetid,  I  sponged  them  well  oat,  and  washed  with  a  solution  of  alum. 
The  ulcers  upon  the  septum  were  throwing  out  a  kind  of  watery 
puft.  I  now  fumigated  the  place  with  chlorine,  and  left  my  pa- 
tient to  inhale  the  gas  from  eleven  until  two  o'clock ;  and  upon 
entering  the  box,  I  found  that  the  discharge  from  both  the  nos- 
trils and  the  apertures  was  very  considerable,  and  tinged,  or  rather 
studded  with  dots  of  coagulated  blood.  I  injected  the  sinuses  with 
a  weak  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  which  brought  away 
some  small  dots  of  blood  similar  to  those  just  mentioned. 

lO^A. — I  found  my  patient  much  better.  He  ate  with  appetite, 
and  seemed  cheerful.  His  eyes  were  much  brighter,  and  not  so 
yellow.  Pulse  60,  and  more  tone  in  it.  In  chang^g  his  seton 
to-day  the  knot  was  rather  large,  and  in  passing  it  through  the 
maziUarv  sinus  it  met  with  some  considerable  resistance ;  accord- 
ingly  I  drew  it  back,  and  with  it  came  a  copious  discharge  of  red- 
dened pus.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  clumsily  made  knot,  I  should 
not  have  dbcovered  this,  which  would  no  doubt  have  baffled  my 
utmost  attempts  to  unprison,  while  at  the  same  time  it  kept  up  the 
constitutional  excitement  of  the  patient.  This  "knotty"  disco- 
very I  tried  upon  the  other  side  of  the  head,  but  to  no  purpose ; 
and  as  no  like  discharge  had  been  seen  to  come  away  from  that  side. 
I  did  not  pain  the  poor  horse  with  any  further  attempts.  I  injected 
the  solutio  cupri  sulphatis  as  before,  occasionally  fumigated  with 
chlorine  gas,  and  also  gave  the  sulphate  of  copper,  interposing  a 
dose  of  laxative  medicine  when  necessary. 

29M. — ^Pulse  40 :  an  evident  improvement  in  the  appearance 
of  the  animal  has  taken  place.  He  looks  lively,  and  the  discharge 
from  the  nostrils  is  more  healthy.  I  again  implied  to  some  of  the 
ulceriS  on  the  septum  the  nitrate  of  silver.  In  one  place  I  could 
put  my  probe  through  the  septum,  passing  it  from  one  nasal 
chamber  to  the  other.  - 1  gave  orders  to  keep  the  nose  well  sponged 
out  with  lukewarm  water,  and  morning  and  evening  to  apply  the  so- 
lution of  sulphate  of  copper.  The.setons  to  be  continued,  also  the 
occasional  inhalation  of  chlorine  gas,  and  the  sulphate  of  copper  to 
be  given  as  before. 
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&l8t. — Pulse  88.  Discharge  from  the  nostrils  much  less ;  verr 
little  from  the  sinuses,  and  that  looking  healthy.  The  soh- 
maxillary  glands  are  again  aomewlmt  enlarged,  and  very  tender 
upon  pressure.  Ordered  'a  hot  cataplasm  to  be  applied.  I  was 
informed  by  the  groom  that  he  coughed  very  much  after  my  last 
visit,  which  I  attributed  to  the  chlorine,  and  therefore  did  not  fumi- 
gate to-day. 

August  2d. — ^The  swelling  has  almost  disappeared  from  the 
glands.  Very  little  pus  is  now  brought  away  by  the  injections, 
and  the   artifidal  openings  seem  very  much  inclined  to  heal.  j 

Made  the  seton  single.     To-day  his  owner  came  into  the  box  j 

while  I  was  there,  and  said  that  he  had  not  seen  the  horse  for  neariv  i 

a  fortnight ;  and  that,  upon  entering  the  box  this  morning,  he 
could  scarcely  recognise  in  him  the  poor  emaciated  creature  of  a 
month  back.  Administered  in  a  quart  of  ale  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per. Examined  the  nasal  ulcers,  and  found  them  looking  much 
more  healthy 

7th, — ^The  ulcers  upon  the  septum  are  evidently  healing.  Placed 
a  hot  hay  fumigator  on  the  nose,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  forward 
the  healthy  action  set  up  in  those  parts  that  had  become  diseased,  as 
well  as  to  assist  the  effects  of  the  lotion.  Ordered  this  to  be  done 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  before  the  appHcation  of  the  lotion. 
The  seton  discharges  but  very  little.  Still  change  the  seton  every 
day,  although  it  is  now  much  smaller.  Only  inject  the  sinuses  once 
a-day  with  the  solutio  cupri  s^ilphatis.  Ordered  the  groom,  if  the 
weather  was  favourable,  to  give  the  horse  a  gentle  trot  on  the 
turf.  He  has  had  only  very  gentle  walking  exercise  ever  since  the 
10th  or  1 1th  of  June. 

lOM. — Going  on  quite  to  my  satisfaction :  looking  lively.  Or- 
dered daily  exercise,  and  fumigated  with  chlorine  again,  giving  the 
sulphate  of  copper  as  before. 

1 3^^. — Upon  minutely  examining  the  interior  of  the  nose,  I  find  , 

that  the  disease  has  affected  the  upper  part  of  the  membrane,  as 
well  as  those  portions  nearer  the  nasal  openings.  General  treat- 
ment as  before. 

\9th. — ^Very  little  discharge  from  either  the  artificial  ori- 
fices or  the  nose.     Continne  the  lotion,  &c. 

25th. — ^The  hprse  had  just  come  in  from  exercise  on  my 
arrival  this  morning.     I  saw  there  was  still  a  little  discharge  from 
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the  nose,  but  that  it  came  entirely  from  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane.  I  removed  the  setons,  as  I  attributed  the  still  ulcerated 
state  of  the  septum  to  the  passage  of  the  discharge  over  it.  Use 
the  lotion  as  before  ;  discontinue  the  sulphate  of  copper. 

28M. — His  owner  rode  him  between  nine  and  ten  miles  to- 
day. I  saw  him  in  the  evening  :  he  said  he  went  well,  but  thought 
his  wind  was  rather  thick.  This  I  referred  to  the  cavities  of  the 
head  not  having  regained  their  proper  functions* 

<Si^.  2cf. — ^The  orifices  are  closed ;  the  septum  discharges  so 
little,  that,  were  not  attention  drawn  to  it,  it  would  be  unnoticed. 
To-day  I  trotted  him  to  ascertain  if  his  breathing  was  really 
affected,  but  could  not  satisfy  myself  it  was  ;  I  therefore  ventured 
to  tell  his  owner  that  I  considered  the  horse  cured,  and  advised 
that  a  carminative  ball  be  given  every  fourth  day. 

On  the  10th  September,  I  returned  to  London,  and  on  the  2d 
October  I  received  a  letter  from  his  owner,  in  which  he  tells  me 
that  his  "  pet"  is  now  in  good  condition ;  but  that  he  still  ima- 
gines there  is  after  exertion  a  slight  impediment  observable  in  his 
breathing,  and  in  addition,  he  thanks  me  for  saving  the  **  pride"  of 
his  stable. 


Letter   prom  Mr.  W.   Litt,  M.R.C.V.S. 

To  the  Editors  of  "  The  Veterinary  Record.*' 

Gentlemen, 

In  a  series  of  articles  which  have  appeared  in  The  Veterinarian 
during  the  present  year,  and  purporting  to  be  so  many  reports  of 
the  "  Cases  of  Disease  occurring  at  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary 
College,"  mention  has  been  occasionally  made  by  Professor  Dick 
of  the  cure  of  that  affection  called  "  broken  wind ;"  although  the 
highest  veterinary  autiiorities,  continental  as  well  as  English,  have 
hitherto  held  that  the  disease  was,  to  use  the  precise  words  of  Mr. 
Percivall,  *'  in  itself  incurable."  Now,  I  cannot  help  remarking, 
before  I  proceed  farther  with  this  letter,  that  the  fact  of  these 
assertions,  emanating  from  a  gentleman  whose  position  as  a 
teacher  of  our  neglected  art  ought  to  entitle  his  opinions  to 
some  degree  of  consideration,  having  been  made  public  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  year,  without  attracting  the  slightest  observation 
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from  the  veterinary  world,  seems  to  me  to  argae  one  of  two 
things, — either  that  the  members  of  our  profJeasion  are  ntteriy 
indifferent  aboat  the  advancement  of  sci^ice,  since  they  suffer  an 
announcement  of  the  most  important  discovery  ever  made  in 
connection  with  our  art  to  pass  by  wholly  disregarded ;« — or,  other** 
wise,  that  the  Edinburgh  Professor's  statements  are  not  held  wor- 
thy of  credit.  I  think  few  will  be  inclined  to  differ  with  me, 
when  I  Fay  that  neither  of  these  concluuans  are  very  creditable 
to  us  as  a  body ;  yet  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  the  inference : 
one  or  the  other  must  be  correct.       ♦ 

But  the  ice  was  at  last  broken.  In  the  November  number  of 
The  Veterinariwa  there  appeared  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Walt- 
ham,  calling  upon  Professor  Dick  to  make  public  the  secret 
of  his  discovery ;  and  though  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Fiaher 
had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  his  countenance  whilst  asking  the 
question,  the  Professor  has  replied,  with  the  utmost  seriousness, 
that  he  '*  does  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  comply  with  the 
request,"  and  alleges,  in  excuse,  that  '^  his  knowledge  is  in  some 
measure  the  property  of  his  pupils ;"  and  therefore  we  are  to 
presume  that  he  would  not  be  justified  in  giving  it  to  the 
world.  Without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the  justice  of  such  an 
excuse,  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  it  seems  to  me  absurd :  and 
such  certainly  was  not  the  conduct  of  Jenner,  Bell,  Hunter,  or 
any  other  great  discoverer  who  has  preceded  Professor  Dick. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  a  case^  gentlemen.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  I,  a  plain  country  practitioner,  but  having  some  connection 
with,  for  example,  Tbb  Vstbrinart  BacorDj  which  by  virtue  of 
allowing  my  name  to  appear  on  its  cover  as  co-editor,  gave  me 
unquestioned  access  to  its  pages,  was  to  take  advantage  of  this 
privilege  to  report,  from  month  to  month,  the  occurrence  of  from 
two  to  three  hundred  cases  of  disease,  as  having  been  admitted 
and  treated  at  my  establishment ;  that  these  reports  were  iUua^ 
trated  by  remarks  on  a  few  of  the  most  serious  cases,  not  how* 
ever  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  cures  were  effected  in  a 
way  to  enlighten  your  readers,  but  merely  making  use  of  the 
terms  "  proper  appUcations,"  "  necessary  remedies,"  and  other  ex- 
pressions equally  indefinite ;  and  pervaded  throughout  by  a  kind 
of  dream- like  indistinctness  that  gave  them  (the  more  especially 
when  it  was  understood  that  I  did  not  possess  accommodation 
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for  more  than  a  comparativdy  few  patients  at  any  one  time) 
rather  the  appearance  of  something  imaginary  than  real :  sup* 
pose  all  this,  I  say,  to  occur  with  regard  to  me,  and  what  is  the 
condunon  that  the  public  would  oome  to  respecting  my  conduct, 
presuming,  of  course,  that  I  was  a  teacher  ?  Why,  the  most  cba« 
ritable  conjecture  would  be,  that  I  was  perverting  the  pages  of 
your  Journal  to  an  unwarrantable  purpose, — ^that  of  advertizing  and 
puffing  myself  for  selfish  purposes.  And  suppose,  further,  that 
having  asserted  in  these  same  reports  that  I  had  succeeded  in 
curing  diseases  which  had  hitherto  baffled  the  skill  of  the  whole 
veterinary  world,  I  am  celled  upon  to  explain  the  means  by 
which  such  a  desideratum  has  been  effected,  and  refuse  to  comply 
with  "  so  reasonable  a  request,"  urging  in  justification  some  such 
excuse  as  that  just  alluded  to;  what,  then,  would  be  said? 
Does  any  one  doubt  that  I  should  be  accused  of  monstrous  empi- 
ricism, and  my  prehensions  treated  with  absolute  contempt? 
This,  I  confess,  is  the  reward  /  should  expect. 

In  looking  over  some  of  the  back  numbers  of  The  Veterina- 
rittn  the  other  day,  I  was  amused  by  an  almost  parallel  case  to 
the  present,  related  in  that  Journal  for  Nov.  1843.  It  is  a  laugh* 
able  story  of  an  offer  made  to  Mr.  Youatt  of  the  sale  of  a  "  re- 
cipe" for  the  cure  of  glanders,  "  above  a  hundred  years  old."  Pro- 
fessor Dick's,  although  his  "recipe"  for  the  cure  of  "  broken 
wind"  is  without  this  beautiful  halo  of  antiquity,  is  nevertheless, 
like  that  of  Mr.  Youatt's  applicant,  "to  be  sold," — price  only 
fourteen  guineas.   Who'll  buy  ? 

I  have  spoken  something  of  "  a  dream-like  indistinctness"  as 
pervading  certain  reports;  and  though  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  insinuate  that  any  of  the  Professor's  patients  are,  like 
the  figures  in  Banquo's  glass,  viewed  in  prospection,  yet  it  must 
be  confessed,  that,  when  we  compare  the  number  with  the  means 
of  accommodation,   they   must,    indeed,  Itke   the  phantoms    of 

Macbeth, 

"Come  like  shadows,  so  depart" 

^omeof  them,  however,  we  are  told,  are  in  private  stables;  and 
then  we  are  amazed  at  the  activity  of  that  imagination  which  can 
convert  them  all  into  "  Cases  occurring  at  the  Edinburgh  Veteri- 
nary College."  But  the  expression  is  figurative.  It  must  be 
an  interesting  sight  to  see  Professor  Dick,  with  thirty  or  forty 
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9tadent8  at  his  heels,  threading'  the  streets  of  **axM  Reekie," 
to  visit  his  patients.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  aboat  tiie  "  ttti" 
of  a  famous  irishman,  but  I  fancy  that  of  our  Scotchman  nniet 
rival  it.  No  doubt  it  is  one  of  the  *'  li<Mis"  of  Edinburgh,  and, 
should  I  ever  visit  the  "  modem  Alliens,"  I  shall  expect  a  sight 
(^it. 

And  "  to  this  complexion  have  we  come  at  last,"  notwithstand- 
ing that  "  priceless  boon  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign,"  that 
"  inestimable  jewel,"  the  Charter — Council — President — Boyal 
College,  and  all.  Advertise — advertise — ^advertise !  Puffing  and 
quackery  are  the  true  talismans  of  success. 

•*  Motley's  the  only  wear." 

Go  back  a  hundred  years,  and  resume  the  "  cap  and  bells"  at 
once !  Recollect,  the  Professor  of  one  of  the  schools  recognised 
by  our  Charter  sets  us  the  example ;  and  our  old  established — and 
with  all  reverence  I  speak  it — ^much  valued  Journal  is  the  medium 
through  which  his  purposes  are  effected. 

One  of  the  schools  sanctioned  by  our  Charter.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  I  could  wish  to  dilate.  The  injustice  of  sanctioning 
more  than  one  was  indeed  monstrous.  An  institution  with  a 
single  teacher  and  one  stable,  inferior  in  its  accommodations  to 
nine-tenths  of  the  private  veterinary  establishments  in  England, 
was  admitted,  by  this  "  most  perfect"  Charter,  to  equal  privDegea 
with  our  own  alma  mater,  whose  advantages,  as  it  possesses  sepa- 
rate teachers  to  each  branch  of  the  art,  and  an  infirmary  capable 
of  accommodating  nearly  a  hundred  patients,  it  would  be  idle  to 
dwell  on.  Never  was  any  thing  more  preposterous.  But  com- 
parisons are  indeed  "odious,"  and  I  must  quit  the  subject, 
although  I  mean  to  refer  to  this  immaculate  Charter  on  a  future 
occasion. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  it  is  possible  that  the  Edinburgh  Professor 
may  reaDy  have  discovered  a  means  of  curing  broken  wind.  He 
asserts  it  with  great  positiveness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  informs 
us  that  some  of  his  pupils  have  been  equally  successful.  In  sober 
earnestness,  then,  I  call  upon  Professor  Dick  to  name  to  me  one 
practitioner  in  England,  a  graduate  of  his  school,  who  possesses 
this  enviable  power,  and  J  will  put  his  pretensions  fairly  to  the 
test.     I  will  cause  to  be  conveved  to  him  a  well-marked  case  of 
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tbe  difleaae  in  question  ;  ttnd  if  I  find  bioi  sacoesBfiil  in  treating  it, 

then  wiU  I  confess  that  I  hav«  sinned  much  in  ever  questioning 

his  teacher's  pewere,  and  recant  all  I  have  here  written.     Until 

this  is  done,  however,  I  must  he  contented  to  doubt. 

"  Censure>"  it  has  been  remarked,  "  is  a  kind  of  tax  men  pay 

to  the  world  for  being  eminent."     Professor  Dick,  therefore,  most 

remember  that  he  is  professionally  a  public  character,  and  not  take 

offence  if  his  professional  acts  are  made  matters  of  comment.    Let 

him  not  hope  to  divert  his  veterinary  brethren  firom  the  subject  at 

issue  by  simply  abusing  me.     I  expect  him  to  come  forward  at 

once,  and  name  the  individual  who  is  to  be  his  representative  in 

this  matter  on  this  side  the  Tweed ;  and,  unless  he  does  so,  I  shall 

continue  to  be  of  opinion,  in  spite  of  his  assertions  and  "  reports," 

that  we  of  the  school  at  St.  Pancras  are  quite  equal  in  knowledge 

to  any  of  the  Edinburgh  school,  and  that  the  advantages  of  our 

institution  are  much  greater. 

I  am,  &c.. 

Bishop's  Castle,  Salop.  W.  Litt. 


On  the  Mode  in  which  pure  Saliva  acts  on  Fecula  at  the 
NORMAL  Temperature  of  the  MammiferjE,  and  at  167®  F. 

By  M.  Lassaigne,  Chemical  Professor  at  the  Veterinary  School  at 

Alfort,  H,A.V.M,A„  SfC.  S^c. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  in  our  last  volume  we  gave  an 
extract,  from  the  "  Philosophical  Magazine,"  of  a  paper  on  the 
Digestion  of  Starch,  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson,  in  which  dextrine  was 
found  by  him  in  the  stomachs  of  animals.  From  the  following  it 
would  appear  that  this  conversion  of  a  comparatively  insoluble 
into  a  soluble  substance  rather  takes  place  in  the  small  intestines 
than  the  stomach. 

In  this  memoir  the  author  does  not  purpose  examining  the  pecu- 
liar principle  which  M.  Mialhe  states  having  extracted  from  hu- 
man saliva  (^diastase  salivairej,  but  to  ascertain  if  pure  saliva,  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  Stenonian  duct,  acts  like  diastase  on  fecula 
at  the  normal  temperature,  or  at  167°  F. ;  and  from  experiments 
detailed  concludes, — 1 .  That  the  saliva  of  man  and  the  horse  at 
the  normal  temperature  (100J°  F.)  does  not  dissolve  fecula,  and 

VOL.    II.  L 
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that  this  substance  is  not  changed  either  in  its  shape  or  in  its  other 
physical  or  chemical  properties ; — 2.  That  exposed  to  a  heat  of 
from  158^  to  167^  F.,  and  kept  thus  for  about  three  hours  and  a 
half,  the  saliva  of  the  horse  acts  like  water  on  fecula — ^that  is  to 
say,  the  grains  distend  and  swell,  bat  are  neither  transformed  into 
dextrine  nor  glucose; — 3.  That  htunan  saliva  converts  fecula  rigid- 
ly into  dextrine  at  a  temperature  of  from  158^  to  1 67^  F.,  and  finally 
into  glucose;— A.  That  during  the  digestion  of  uncooked  amylace- 
ous matters,  saliva,  at  the  normal  temperature,  does  not  possess  the 
influence  attributed  to  it  by  M.  Mialhe ;  it  contributes  only — as 
almost  all  ancient  and  modem  physiologists  have  announced — to 
moisten  the  food  and  dissolve  some  of  the  principles  soluble  in 
the  water  it  contains. 

Medical  Times. 


On  thb  Action  op  thr  Pancrbatic  Juicb  op  thb  Horbb  on 

Fbcula. 

By  the  same. 

Tub  experiments  of  our  author  prove  that  the  pancreas,  placed 
in  boiling  water  for  five  or  six  minutes  so  as  to  be  parboiled,  has 
no  action  whatever  on  starch  at  the  normal  temperature  of  the 
body ;  whereas,  before  it  was  placed  in  the  water,  the  pancreatic 
tissue  dissolves  the  starch  at  the  same  temperature  and  changes  it 
into  dextrine.  This  result  is  also  obtained  in  one  or  two  minutes 
at  1004°  F.,  if  to  the  parboiled  a  small  quantity  of  raw  pancreas 
is  added. — Medical  Times. 


Thb  Functions  op  the  Pancrbas. 

MM.  BoucHARDAT  and  Sandras;  following  out  their  researches 
on  the  chemical  phenomena  of  digestion,  have  recently  ascertained 
that  the  pancreatic  juice  possesses  the  same  properties  as  the  saliva. 
This  liquid,  taken  from  the  pancreas  of  strong  fiarmyard  fowls,  was 
transparent  and  viscous,  presenting  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction. 
Mixed  with  amidon  jelly,  it  liquefied  it  and  transformed  it  into  dex- 
trine and  glucose.  By  adding  alcohol  it  formed  a  white  deposit, 
which  also  acted  on  the  jelly  of  fecula  in  the  same  manner  as  dias- 
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tasis.  A  temperature  of  100  (centig.),  or  the  addition  of  various 
substances,  such  as  tannin*  the  mineral  acids,  or  the  metallic  salts . 
destroyed  its  properties.  The  pancreas  itself,  extracted  from  ani- 
mals and  carefully  separated  from  the  different  vessels  which  pass 
tkroogh  it,  and  from  the  blood  by  which  it  may  be  soiled,  possesses 
in  a  high  degree  the  property  of  giving  rise  to  the  transforma-> 
tion  of  feeula.  A  few  fragments  of  the  gland  mixed  with  starch , 
tepid  and  very  consistent,  convert  it,  after  a  few  minutes,  into  a 
liquid  free  from  viscosity.  Pounded  and  mixed  with  water,  they 
give  a  fluid,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  separate,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  alcohol,  a  flaky  precipitate,  endowed  with  the  power  of  dis- 
solving feeula.  Other  organs,  such  as  the  liver,  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  do  not  give  the  same  results.  We  may  therefore 
conclude^  from  these  facts,  that  the  principal  function  of  the  pan- 
creas is  to  secrete  a  liquid  able  to  dissolve  feculaceous  substances, 
to  allow  of  their  absorption  in  the  intestine  by  the  smaller  ramifi- 
cations of  the  vena  porta,  and,  consequently,  to  admit  of  their 
utilization  by  the  animal  economy. — The  Lancet, 


DioBSTioN  or  Saccharins  and  Amtlacbous  Matters. 

M.  MiALHshas  recently  made  numerous  researches  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  physiology  of  digestion.  The  essential  basis  of  the 
alimentation  of  animals,  he  states,  is  constituted  by  three  distinct 
groups  of  bodies, — albuminous,  fatty,  and  saccharine  matters. 
The  labours  of  modem  chemists  have  shewn  that  albuminous  sub- 
stances become  assimilatable  through  the  assistance  of  the  gastric 
juice,  which  by  its  acid  swells  these  azotized  products,  and  by  its 
pepsin  liquefies  them,  a  phenomenon  analogous  to  that  of  diastasis 
on  amidon.  Fatty  matter  becomes  assimilatable  by  the  interven- 
tion of  bile ;  but  with  regard  to  feculaceous  and  saccharine  matter, 
says  M.  Mialhe,  there  is  nothing  positive  known.  This  lacuna  in 
science  he  has  endeavoured  to  fill. 

The  new  facts  at  which  M.  Mialhe  has  arrived  tend  to  shew 
that  all  hydro-carbonaceous  substances  can  only  undergo  the  phe- 
nomenon of  assimilation  when  they  have  been  decomposed  by  the 
weak  alkaline  dissolutions  contained  in  the  vital  humours  ;  either 
immediately,  as  with  glucose,  dextrine,  sugar  of  milk ;  or  medi- 
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ately,  as  with  cane-sagar  and  amidon,  which  have  to  he  first 
transformed  in  the  economy,  the  one  (Qane-sugar)  into  glucose, 
the  other  into  dextrine  or  glucose.  As  to  hydro-carbonaceous 
substances,  which  are  neither  susceptible  of  fermentation  nor  of 
decomposition  by  weak  acids,  or  alkalies  in  solution,  such  as  lignite 
or  mannite,  they  escape,  in  man,  the  digestive  and  assimilating 
action.  But  by  what  chemical  action  is  the  amidon  transformed 
into  dextrine  and  glucose  ?  Numerous  experiments  have  proved 
to  M.  Mialhe  that  this  transformation  is  produced  by  the  saliva, 
through  a  principle  which  this  humour  contains,  a  principle  com- 
parable in  every  respect  to  diastasis.  In  order  to  isolate  it,  human 
saliva,  first  filtered,  is  treated  by  ^ye  or  six  times  its  weight  of 
alcohol,  alcohol  being  added  until  precipitation  ceases.  The  animal 
diastasis  is  deposited  in  white  fiakes.  It  is  gathered  on  a  filter, 
from  which  it  is  taken  still  moist,  and  dned  in  layers  on  glass,  by 
a  current  of  warm  air,  at  a  temperature  of  from  40  to  50  degrees 
(centigr.)  ;  it  is  preserved  in  a  well- stoppered  bottle.  This  active 
principle  of  the  saliva  is  solid,  white,  or  of  a  greyish  white,  amor- 
phous, insoluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  in  water  and  weak  alcohoL 
The  aqueous  solution  is  insipid,  neutral ;  the  sub-acetate  of  lead 
does  not  give  rise  to  a  precipitate.  Abandoned  to  itself,  it  soon 
becomes  acid,  and  whether  or  not  in  contact  with  the  air.  Thia 
animal  diastasis,  studied  comparatively  with  diastasis  ex- 
tracted from  germinating  barley,  presents  the  same  modes  of 
action.  It  transforms  amidon  into  dextrine  and  glucose:  acting 
on  starch  and  elevating  the  temperature  to  70  or  75  degrees,  the 
liquefaction  is  nearly  immediate.  One  part  of  this  substance  suf- 
fices to  liquefy  and  convert  two  thousand  parts  of  fecula.  The 
agents,  such  as  creosote,  tannin,  the  powerful  acids,  the  salts  of 
mercury,  of  copper,  of  silver,  &c.,  which  destroy  the  properties  of 
diastasis,  act  in  the  same  manner  with  respect  to  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  saliva.  At  an  equal  weight  they  both  liquefy  and  trans- 
form the  same  quantity  of  hydrated  amidon.  It  appears,  even, 
that  the  active  principle  of  germinated  barley  is  seldom  as  ener- 
getic as  that  of  saliva,  which  is  owing  to  the  greater  facility  of 
obtaining  the  latter  in  a  pure  state.  Finally,  as  a  last  resem- 
blance, the  animal  diastasis  existing  in  the  saliva  of  man  rarely 
exceeds  two  thousandths,  and  this  is  exactly  the  proportion  of  the 
diastasis  contained  in  germinated  barley.  The  Lancet, 
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On  the  Feeding  op  Animals. 

By  M.  BousfiiNOAULT. 

Oily  grains  contain  a  large  proportion  of  animal  matter,  similar 
in  its  composition  and  properties  to  caseine  from  milk.  Oil-cake 
retains  the  whole  of  this  azotised  principle :  the  proportion  of 
azote,  which  amounts  generally  from  0*05  to  0*6,  indicates  about 
42  per  cent,  of  animal  matter.  Theory  indicates  so  high  a  nutri- 
tive value,  that  100  parts  of  hay  may  be  replaced  by  from  22  to  27 
of  oil-cake.  Its  general  use  in  cattle- feeding  is  ample  proof  of  its 
nutritious  qualities.  One  of  our  most  skilful  farmers  in  the  south 
of  France  has  succeeded  in  keeping  sheep  almost  exclusively  on 
this  food.  Being  at  the  head  of  extensive  oil- works  in  the  de- 
partment of  Herault,  and  finding  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  oil- 
cake, he  determined  to  connect  with  his  establishment  one  for 
feeding  cattle,  which  he  keeps  on  linseed- cake  and  the  refuse  of 
grapes.  Cows  subjected  to  this  regimen  give,  on  an  average, 
nearly  two  gallons  of  milk  a-day.  Their  food  is  about  15^ lbs.  of 
oil-cake  per  head,  taken  at  three  meals,  immediately  after  which 
they  are  supplied  with  water.  Each  cow  has,  besides,  13|lbs.  of 
straw  or  com  chaff.  The  cake  is  broken  into  fragments,  moist- 
ened, and  kneaded  with  water  tiU  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  dough. 
Cows  sometimes  refuse  it ;  it  must  then  be  given  in  balls  about 
the  size  of  the  fist ;  and,  in  general,  two  or  three  trials  are  suffi- 
cient to  reconcile  them  to  their  diet.  Supposing  them  to  be 
properly  nourished  with  33  lbs.  of  hay,  and  that  6  of  straw  are 
equal  to  1*4  of  hay,  we  find  that  15^  of  oil-cake  take  the  place  of 
30  of  hay;  the  equivalent  of  oil-cake  then  becomes  51*5,  a  very 
different  result  from  22,  which  is  given  by  analysis.  It  must, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  the  equivalents  are  very  differently 
stated  by  authors,  as  42.  57,  and  108.  M.  Perrault  de  lotemps 
has  found,  from  t)bservations  made  on  four  milch  cows,  that  500 
parts  of  rape-cake,  g^ven  in  the  form  of  gruel,  are  equal  to  1370 
of  hay.  The  equivalent,  then,  is  36*5  ;  analysis  indicates  23. 
We  see,  then,  that  results  obtained  in  practice,  though  very 
different,  agree  in  giving  to  oil-cake  a  nutritive  value  lower  than 
that  which  is  indicated  by  theory.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to 
dwell  on  this  disagreement,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  depend  on 
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a  circumstance  which  it  is  highly  important  to  ohserve  ;  I  mean 
the  influence  of  hulk  as  distinguished  from  quality.  Vegetahle 
food  has,  for  the  most  part,  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity,  viz., 
one  slightly  ahove  that  of  water ;  the  hulk,'  therefore,  of  the  meal 
depends  on  its  weight.  A  regimen,  then,  formed  of  some  ex- 
tremely nutritious  food,  and,  consequently,  of  very  small  bulk, 
would  present  serious  inconveniences.  A  cart-horse  of  ordinary 
size  requires  about  26^  lbs.  to  33  lbs.  of  solid  food,  and  26^  lbs. 
to  31  lbs.  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  bulk  of  this  allow- 
ance, reduced  by  mastication  to  the  ordinary  consistence  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  is  about  a  cubic  foot.  Now  if,  for  the 
ordinary  food,  one  five  times  more  nourishing  is  substituted,  as  oil- 
cake for  example,  the  dry  ration,  according  to  the  law  of  equiva- 
lents, would  be  reduced  to  about  61^  lbs.,  and  its  total  bulk  would 
be  about  ten  inches  cubed.  -The  animal  would  not  be  fiUed,  and 
would,  without  doubt,  experience  the  pains  of  hunger.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  food  of  low  nutritive  powers  be  substituted,  as  wheat- 
straw,  which  has  an  equivalent  of  500,  the  33  lbs.  of  dry  food 
would  become  165  lbs.,  and  be  too  bulky  to  admit  of  their  being 
consumed  in  a  day.  In  feeding,  then,  the  bulk  of  food  is  a  mate- 
rial element :  the  stomach  must  be  properly  filled ;  the  bulk,  what- 
ever be  the  food,  must  be  sufficiently  great ;  and  hence  arises  the 
diflerence  abovementioned  in  the  nutritive  equivalents.  The 
exact  appreciation  of  the  limit  beyond  which  any  substance  ceases 
to  be  nutritive  is  very  difficult.  When  we  add  to  a  regimen,  known 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  an  animal,  a  new  portion  of  food, 
the  effect  of  the  addition  is  scarcely  perceptible  ;  so  that  in  prac- 
tical observation  we  are  subject  to  underrate  the  nutritive  value 
of  food,  when  administered  in  too  large  quantities.  This  has  been 
proved  to  us  by  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  feeding  of  milch 
cows.  A  cow,  which  had  in  Jerusalem  artichokes  and  dry  fodder 
the  equivalent  of  33  lbs.  of  hay,  had,  in  addition  to  this  allowance, 
6^  lbs.  of  rape-cake,  so  as,  in  fact,  to  double  its  nutriment.  The 
cow  took  half  only  of  the  cake,  and,  notwithstanding  this  addition, 
she  did  not  yield  more  milk.  According  to  this  observation,  the 
equivalent  of  the  cake,  though  one  of  the  most  nutritious  sub- 
stances, was  in  effect  zero. — Chemist, 
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On  thb  Formation  op  Fat  in  Animals. 

By  the  same,  * 

[Extracted  from  the  Lancet] 

A  LETTER  addressed  to  M.  Arago,  by  M.  Boussingault,  contains 
the  following  highly  interesting  remarks : — 

"  My  researches  appear  to  estabhsh,  1st.  That  pigs,  at  the  age 
of  eight  months,  fed  in  the  usual  manner,  have  much  more  fat 
than  they  can  have  derived  from  their  food.  2d.  That  pigs  fed 
for  six  months  solely  on  potatoes,  produce  no  more  fat  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  tubers  themselves.  3d.  That  in  fatting  pigs  (I 
have  made  experiments  upon  nine)  there  is  much  more  fat  pro- 
duced than  can  be  found  in  their  food.  4th.  That  those  articles 
of  food  which,  given  alone,  do  not  enable  the  animal  to  form  fat, 
acquire  the  power  to  do  so  in  an  astonishing  manner,  when  mixed 
with  some  fat,  although  the  fat  by  itself  would  cause  inanition. 
5th.  That  fattening  food,  whirh  contains  only  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  fat,  is  always  rich  in  nitrogenous  principles. 

"  I  have  fattened  geese,  and,  as  M.  Persoz  first  observed,  have 
found  that  the  fat  produced  cdbsiderably  exceeds  the  amount  of 
oil  found  in  the  maize.  This  fact  I  am  anxious  pubh'cly  to  ac- 
knowledge, as  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Academy 
to  examine  his  communication. 

"  I  can  tell  you,  in  two  words,  how  I  satisfied  myself  of  the 
rapid  influence  of  fat  in  the  process  of  fattening.  Some  ducks 
were  crammed  with  rice,  which  contained  scarcely  a  trace  of  fatty 
matter.  To  others  of  the  same  weight  and  brood  I  gave  the  same 
quantity  of  rice,  adding  a  little  butter.  Those  fed  with  the  pure 
rice  scarcely  increased,  whilst  the  ducks  which  took  the  butter  and 
rice  became,  in  a  few  days,  perfect  balls  of  fat. 

"  In  all  my  experiments  I  have  constantly  observed  the  forma- 
tion of  flesh  accompany  the  production  of  fat." 

On  the  reading  of  this  letter,  M.  Milne  Edwards  remarked  that 
the  experience  of  M.  Boussingault  agreed  perfectly  with  his  own 
experiments,  made  in  concert  with  M.  Dumas,  in  1843,  on  the 
production  of  wax  by  bees. 

"  In  our  experiments,"  said  M.  Milne  Edwards,  "  the  bees  gave 
no  wax  when  we  fed  them  with  sugar  and  water  only,  but  they 
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created  it  when  we  furnished  them  with  honey,  a  substance  which 
contains  a  very  minute  proportion  of  waxy  matter.  The  quantity 
of  fatty  matter  the  bees  obtained  in  their  food,  combined  with  that 
which  pre-existed  in  the  bodies  of  the  insects,  was  altogether  in- 
sufficient to  explain  the  production  of  the  wax  formed  during  the 
course  of  the  experiment,  so  that  we  must  attribute  to  these  crea- 
tures the  power  of  making  wax  at  the  expense  of  the  saccharine 
matter  in  their  food.  We  have  not  attempted  to  assign  the  prin- 
ciple which  thus  acts  as  a  sort  of  ferment  in  this  transformation ; 
but  if  we  adopt  the  views  of  M.  Boussingault,  we  can  readily  ac- 
count for  these  facts,  i^t  all  events,  these  new  experiments  of  our 
colleague  prove  that  the  same  phenomena  occur  in  mammiferous 
animals  as  in  insects." 

M.  Pay  en  observed,  "  these  researches  demonstrate,  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways,  the  necessity  of  a  certain  proportion  of  fatty  sub- 
stances in  the  food  of  animals  to  determine  a  speedy  and  consider- 
able accumulation  of  fat  in  their  tissues ;  they  thus  agree  with  the 
conclusions  deduced  by  MM.  Dum&s,  Boussingault,  and  myself, 
from  very  numerous  analyses  of  vegetable  substances  compared 
with  their  effects  in  fattening  and  in  the  formation  of  milk.     We 
attach  great  importance  to  these  facts,  from  their  practical  utility. 
They  strikingly  shew  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  immediate  com- 
position of  every  kind  of  food,  and  enabling  us  to  decide  upon  the 
most  appropriate  mixtures  for  nourishing  and  fattening  animals  in 
the  most  rapid  and  economical  manner.     Altogether,  these  inves- 
tigations prove,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  a  learned  foreign  che- 
mist, that  we  cannot  expect  from  the  use  of  potatoes,  and  similar 
food,  the  same  results  which  are  so  easily  affected  by  bran,  maize, 
bread,  and  other  substances  rich  in  oily  matter.     Thus  we  find 
those  traditional  practices  fully  justified  of  giving  malt,  the  refuse 
of  distilleries,  chopped  straw,  &c.     As  to  the  purely  scientific  ques- 
tion, the  truth  seems  to  lie  between  the  two  extreme  opinions 
which  have  been  entertained,  and  thus  the  experiments  on  both 
sides  have  been  useful  in  bringing  us  to  a  definite  conclusion." — 
Comptes  Rendus,  June  16,  1845. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy,  July  7th,  an  extract  from  a  com- 
munication of  M.  Fersoz  was  read.  He  considers  that  his  expe- 
riments prove  that  geese  are  capable  of  forming  fat  without  the 
intervention  of  fatty  materials  in  their  food ;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
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oily  matter  of  maize  exerts  &o  marked  an  influence  upon  the  fat- 
tening of  these  birds,  that  MM.  Boassinganlt,  Dumas,  and  Payen* 
are  quite  justified  in  their  remarks  upon  it  as  a  fattening  article  of 
food.  In  those  geese  which  formed  fat  without  having  fatty  mat- 
ter in  their  food,  the  growth  of  the  liver  was  extremely  small  (in 
the  lean  animal  it  weighed  from  sixty-seven  to  seventy-eight 
grammes),  and  retained  its  normal  reddish-brown  colour ;  whereas 
whilst  the  birds  are  fed  upon  maize,  the  liver  is  white,  and  weighs 
as  much  as  four  hundred  grammes.  This  is  an  important  fact  in 
reference  to  diseases  of  the  liver. 

"We  have  said,"  continues  M.  Persoz,  "that  potato-starch, 
given,  unmixed,  to  geese,  produces  diarrhoea,  and  that  this  symp- 
tom is  relieved  by  calcined  bones,  which  in  this  case  acts  as  a 
base ;  we  have  also  seen  that,  notwithstanding  the  intervention  of 
this  saline  matter,  the  goose  only  lives  and  thrives  when  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar  or  caseous  matter  is  added  to  potato  fecula. 
The  necessity  for  a  mixture  of  aliments  of  various  kinds  for  the 
nourishment  of  these  creatures  is  a  new  proof  of  the  justness  of 
the  physiological  principle,  deduced  by  a  member  of  the  Academy 
from  his  experimenU  on  the  feeding  of  animals  with  neutral 
vegetable  substances,  fecula,  sugar,  gum,  &c.;  but  it  still  remains 
for  us  to  determine  chemically  the  part  which  each  of  these  sub- 
stances performs  in  the  act  of  nutrition.  The  use  of  calcined 
bones  is  not  doubtful ;  the  saline  materials  composing  bone  act 
as  saturating  substances,  and  assist  in  rendering  the  chemical 
process  of  digestion  continuous,  in  the  same  way  as  the  carbonate 
of  soda  or  chalk  operates  in  the  lactic  and  but3rric  fermenta- 
tions, according  to  MM.  Fremy,  Boutron,  Pelouze,  and  Grelis.  We 
must  defer  the  expression  of  our  opinion  respecting  the  functions 
of  caseine  and  other  azotized  bodies,  proteine,  albumen^  and  fibrin, 
until  we  have  comfdeted  experiments  now  in  progress;  but  they 
seem  to  have  a  much  greater  influence  on  the  formation  of  fat 
than  is  generally  supposed.  If  sugar,  added  to  a  mixture  of  po- 
tato and  starch,  supports  and  fattens  geese,  we  suspect  the  azo- 
tized matter  present  exerts  some  important  influence ;  for  as  we 
have  observed  that  geese  thus  fed  lose  flesh  after  a  time,  end 
therefore  it  is  more  than  probable  that  their  own  muscular  fibre 
supplies  the  aasotized  matter  essential  to  digestion  and  nutrition. 
In  one  individual  which  had  not  eaten  any  maize,  the  increase  of 
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its  fat  was  greater  than  its  increase  of  weight.  We  need,  how- 
ever, further  experiments  upon  these  interesting  points.  The  influ- 
ence of  sugar  may  arise  from  its  ready  conversion  into  lactic  acid,  the 
effect  of  which  in  the  digestive  process  is  so  well  known.  The  prac- 
tical bearings  of  these  points  upon  fattening  cattle  render  them 
highly  important,  and  we  seem  to  be  approaching  to  a  scientific 
explanation  of  the  mixtures  found  by  experience  to  be  useful  in 
feeding  animals.'* — Camptes  Rendus,  July  7. 


REVIEW. 

A  practical  Treatise  on  Healthy  Skin,  with  Rules  for  the  medical  and 
domestic  Treatment  of  Cutaneous  Diseases.  By  Erasmus  Wilson, 
F,R.S,,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  St.  Pancras  Infirmary,  and 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 
Illustrated  with  six  steel  engravings  by  Bagg.  Churchill.  8vo., 
pp.  356. 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  has  made  the  subject  of  the  skin  and  its 
diseases  so  pecidiarly  his  own,  and  the  majority  of  our  subscribers 
and  readers  are  so  well  acquainted  with  him  through  his  works, 
that  we  deem  no  apology  necessary  for  giving  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  volume  before  us,  and  of  selecting  some  of  the  many  novelties 
which  we  find  in  its  pages.  The  purposes  which  the  author  had 
in  view  in  penning  this  elegant  little  volume  are  stated  in  his  first 
paragraph : — "  I  propose,"  he  says,  "  to  make  my  reader  ac- 
quainted with  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  skin,  in  the  hope  of 
awaking  his  attention  to  the  necessity  and  manner  of  training  it  to 
the  purposes  of  health.  I  trust,  moreover,  by  laying  down  correct 
and  simple  laws,  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  principles  on 
which  a  sound  and  effective  domestic  treatment  of  its  diseases 
may  be  conducted." 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  we  were  a  little  wandering 
from  our  legitimate  path  in  reviewing  a  work  devoted  to  human 
medicine ;  but  closer  reflection  will  convince  our  readers  that  a 
knowledge  of  human  structure  is  as  necessary  an  aid  to  compa*- 
rison  in  veterinary  anatomy  as  is  comparative  structure  to  the 
human  anatomist.     Moreover,  we  shall  shew  as  we.  proceed,  that 
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Mr.  Wilson  avails  himself  of  the  broad  field  of  comparative  organi- 
zation to  call  the  blossoms  that  may  serve  to  illustrate  his  subject*. 
But  there  is  another  point  of  view  beyond  the  preceding,  in  which 
we  may  do  service  to  our  cause  by  selecting  from  the  book  before 
us.  It  treats  of  rbalth,  and  of  the  means  of  preserving  and  main' 
taming  health.  Now,  as  health  is  as  necessary  a  possession  to 
the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  veterinary  medicine  as  it  is  to 
the  public,  to  whom  Mr.  Wilson's  book  is  especially  addressed,  we 
conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity 
which  it  oifers,  and  follow  out  the  rule  which  we  have  established 
for  ourselves  of  drawing  truth  from  its  fountain  wheresoever  it 
may  be  found,  and  of  presenting  its  flowing  cup  to  our  friends. 

To  begin  with  the  beginning.  Mr.  Wilson  divides  his  subject 
into  eighteen  heads,  to  each  of  which  he  devotes  a  chapter.  The 
first  five  chapters  treat  of  the  scarf-skin,  the  true  or  sensitive  skin, 
the  perspiratory  system,  the  oil  glands,  and  the  hairs.  The  next 
four  point  out  the  importance  to  the  health  of  the  skin,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  that  of  the  entire  system,  of  diet,  clothing,  exercise, 
and  ablution.  Chapter  X  discusses  the  "  merits  of  hydropathy, 
or  the  treatment  of  disease  by  water;"  and  the  remaining  chapters 
are  occupied  with  the  diseases  of  the  skin  and  their  management. 
Having  passed  the  threshold  of  the  table  of  contents,  we  are  next 
introduced  to  six  plates,  containing  upwards  of  sixty  figures  beau- 
tifully engraved  on  steel  by  Bagg,  and  drawn  by  the  author  him- 
self. The  greater  part  of  these  figures,  while  they  represent  the 
structures  they  are  intended  to  illustrate  perfectly,  are  drawn  to  a 
scale,  and  hence  afford  a  notion  of  their  comparative  size.  This  is 
an  advantage  on  which  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  dilate,  and, 
as  far  as  we  know,  it  is  as  novel  as  it  is  important.  In  Plate  2. 
there  is  a  sectional  figure  of  the  skin  drawn  from  nature,  which 
enables  us  to  perceive  at  a  glance  the  relative  thickness  of  the 
layers  of  the  skin,  and  the  position  of  the  perspiratory  glands  with 
their  spiral  tubes.  In  this  plate  also  we  have  a  figure  represent- 
ing the  mode  of  implantation  of  the  nail  upon  the  sensitive  skin, 
an  iUnstration  that  might  pass  for  the  connexion  between  the  wall 
of  the  hoof  and  the  plicated  folds  of  its  vascular  base.  Plate  3 
places  before  us  a  variety  of  forms  assumed  by  the  sebaceous 
glands,  their  relation  to  the  hairs,  and  the  entozoon  which  is  so 
frequently  found  between  them.     Rate  4  illustrates  the  anatomy 
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of  hair,  and  the  alliance  between  hair  and  feather,  the  hair  of  the 
Indian  bat  forming  a  kind  of  transition  between  those  organs.  In 
this  plate  also  will  be  seen  figures  of  the  fibre  of  linen,  silk,  cot- 
ton, and  wool,  these  figures  being  intended  to  illustrate  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  clothing  of  the  skin.  Plate  5  illustrates  the  acarus 
scabiei ;  and  Plate  6  is  devoted  to  some  of  the  morbid  conditions 
of  the  skin,  such  as  wart,  com,  ichthyosis,  molluscum,  and  acne. 

Respecting  the  development  of  the  scarf-skin,  the  author  sees 
reason  to  differ  from  Schwann  in  the  explanation  given  by  that 
physiologist  of  the  growth  of  the  cell.  Schwann,  as  most  of  our 
readers  are  aware,  conceives  the  growth  of  the  cell  to  be  the  result 
of  a  simple  process  of  imbibition,  whereas  Mr.  Wilson  has  shewn 
it  to  be  "  effected  by  a  series  of  changes  within  the  cell  analogous 
to  those  by  which  the  cell  is  originally  formed :  thus  new  granules 
are  produced"  within  the  newly-formed  cell ;  **  they  collect  to- 
gether in  little  masses,  and  after  awhile  a  cell-membrane  is 
developed  around  them,  so  that,  when  the  original  cell  is  fully 
formed,  it  is,  in  physiological  language,  a  parent  cell,  containing 
in  its  interior  secondary  cells,  granules,  and  granular  masses. 
These  changes  constituting  the  growth  of  the  cells,  occur  quite  in 
the  deepest  strata  of  the  scarf-skin  ;  and  as,  by  degrees,  the  deep 
layers  are  gradually  pushed  upwards  towards  the  surface,  the  cells 
lose  by  evaporation  their  fluid  contents,  and  are  converted  into 
dry  flattened  scales,  which  are  closely  matted  together,  and  form 
a  dense  and  laminated  texture,  adapted,  on  the  one  hand,  to  yield 
freely  to  every  movement  of  the  body,  and,  on  the  other,  to  resist 
the  Influence  of  chemical  and  mechanical  agents  in  causing  injury 
to  the  sensitive  skin  beneath."  • 

Mr.  Wilson's  description  of  tbe  adaptation  of  the  nail  to  the 
sensitive  skin,  and  its  mode  of  growth,  may  be  applied  literally  to 
the  implantation  and  growth  of  the  hoof  of  the  horse,  &c.  He 
observes, — "  A  more  beautiful  adaptation  is  that  existing  between 
the  nail  and  the  surface  of  sensitive  skin  on  which  it  rests.  The 
latter,  in  this  situation,  is  formed  into  very  delicate  longitudinal 
folds,  which  stand  up  perpendicularly  to  the  surface.  The  nail, 
upon  its  under  surface,  is  fashioned  into  thin  vertical  plates,  which 
are  received  between  the  folds  of  sensitive  skin ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner the  two  kinds  of  laminae  reciprocally  embracing  each  other, 
the  firmness  of  connexion  of  the  nail  is   maintained.       If  we 
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look  on  the  sarface  of  the  nail,  we  see  an  indication  of  this  struc- 
ture m  the  alternate  red  and  white  lines  which  are  there  observed : 
the  former  of  these  correspond  with  the  sensitive  laminae,  the 
latter  with  the  homy  plates,  and  the  ribbed  appearance  of  the  nail 
is  due  to  the  same  circumstance.  These  sensitive  laminae  are 
provided  with  an  unusual  number  of  capillary  vessels  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  nail,  and  hence  they  give  a  red  tint  to  that  portion 
under  which  they  lie.  But,  nearer  the  root  of  the  nail,  there  is  a 
part  which  is  not  laminated,  but  merely  rigid  longitudinally,  and 
is  less  abundantly  suppUed  with  capillary  vessels.  This  latter  part 
consequently  looks  pale,  as  compared  with  the  preceding,  and  from 
its  half-moon  shape  is  technically  termed  the  lunula.  Beyond  the 
lunula  the  root  of  the  nail  is  embedded  in  a  fold  of  the  sensitive 
skin,  and  has  the  same  relation  to  that  structure  that  any  single 
one  of  the  thin  homy  plates  of  its  under  surface  has  to  its  corre- 
sponding pair  of  sensitive  laminae. 

The  mode  of  growth  of  the  nail  is  peculiarly  interesting.  It 
must  be  apparent  to  every  one  that  the  nail  is  thicker  at  its 
free  end  than  in  the  situation  of  the  lunula,  and,  consequently, 
that  it  must  grow  in  thickness  as  well  as  in  length.  The  growth 
in  thickness  takes  place  by  the  addition  to  its  under  surface  of  an 
organizable  fluid  which  becomes  converted  into  cells  in  the  man- 
ner already  described  in  the  formation  of  the  scarf-skin.  By 
this  process  the  horny  plates  are  gradually  raised  out  of  their 
sheaths,  and  their  original  depth  is  maintained  by  fresh  addi- 
tions to  their  free  edge;  and,  moreover,  their  entire  surface 
being  in  a  state  of  progressive  formation  is  soft  and  impressible. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  growth  in  length.  This  takes  place  by  means 
of  a  similar  process,  occurring  at  the  free  edge  of  the  root.  Ad- 
ditions are  made  to  this  edge,  and,  as  the  cells  enlarge,  they 
press  the  nail  forwards ;  and  the  latter,  being  connected  with  the 
longitudinal  laminae  by  a  soft  medium,  offers  no  resistance  to  the 
onward  growth.  Thus  we  have  growth  in  thickness  and  growth 
in  length  proceeding  harmoniously. 

Passing  over  the  chapter  on  the  sensitive  skin  to  that  on  the 
perspiratory  system,  we  come  to  the  following  passage,  which  we 
quote  without  comment.  "  To  arrive  at  something  like  an  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  perspiratory  system  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  organism,  J  counted  the  perspiratory  pores  on  the  palm 
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of  the  hand»  and  found  3528  in  a  square  inch.  Now  ewdi  of 
these  pores  being  the  aperture  of  a  little  tube  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long,  it  follows  that  in  a  square  inch  of  skin  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand  there  exists  a  length  of  tube  equal  to  882  inches, 
or  73^  feet.  Surely  such  an  amount  of  drainage  as  73  feet  in 
every  square  inch  of  skin,  assuming  this  to  be  the  average  for  the 
whole  body,  is  something  wonderful ;  and  the  thought  naturally  in- 
trudes itself.  What  if  this  drainage  were  obstructed  ?  Could  we 
need  a  stronger  argument  for  enforcing  the  necessity  of  attention 
to  the  skin  ?  On  the  pulps  of  the  fingers,  where  the  ridges  of  the 
sensitive  layer  of  the  true  skin  are  somewhat  finer  than  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  the  number  of  pores  on  a  square  inch  a  little 
exceeded  that  of  the  palm  ;  and  on  the  heel,  where  the  ridges  are 
coarser,  the  number  of  pores  in  the  square  inch  was  2268,  and 
the  length  of  the  tube  567  inches,  or  47  feet.  To  obtain  an  esti- 
mate of  the  length  of  tube  of  the  perspiratory  system  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body,  I  think  that  2800  might  be  taken  as  a  fair 
average  of  the  number  of  pores  in  the  square  inch,  and  700  con- 
sequently of  the  number  of  inches  in  length.  Now  the  number 
of  square  inches  of  surface  in  a  man  of  ordinary  height  and  bulk 
is  2500,  the  number  of  pores  therefore  7,000,000 ;  and  the  number 
or  inches  of  perspiratory  tube  1,750,000,  that  is  145,833  feet,  or 
48,600  yards,  or  nearly  28  miles." 

When  we  contemplate  the  importance  of  chemical  action  to  the 
animal  economy,  the  multitude  of  chemical  processes  which  are 
engaged  in  the  maintenance  of  life,  and  the  wonderful  influence  of 
vital  agency,  a  step  more  would  lead  us  to  the  belief  that  living 
and  independent  organisms  might  also  be  brought  to  minister  to 
the  functions  of  animal  life.  The  myriads  of  fibrionidae  which  are 
known  to  pass  their  busy  existence  in  the  secretions  of  the 
mouth,  doubtless  have  some  useful  purpose  to  fulfil  in  that  situa- 
tion. The  entozoa  frequently  so  abundant  in  the  alimentary  canal 
are  not  wholly  without  their  use;  the  acarus  equi  clears  away 
morbid  secretions,  which,  undisturbed  on  the  skin,  would  oocasioa 
irritation  and  disease.  The  entozoon  folliculorum,  may  it  not  also 
perform  some  useful  part  in  the  economy  of  the  skin  ?  Such  is 
the  opinion  which  Mr.  Wilson  entertains,  and  thus  expresaes. 
Referring  to  the  presence  of  the  entozoon  in  the  follicles  of  the 
skin  "  at  all  ages,  from  youth  to  old  age,"  he  observes : — 
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"  Under  these  circumstances,  I  see  no  other  conclusion  open 
than  to  assume  that  it  performs  some  heneficent  purpose  in  the 
economy  of  the  skin ;  that  purpose  being,  according  to  my  belief, 
the  disintegration  of  the  over-distended  cells,  the  impression  of  a 
new  condition  on  the  contents  of  the  cells,  and  the  stimulation  of 
the  tubes  to  perform  their  office  more  efficiently.  In  corrobora- 
tion of  this  view  is  the  fact,  that  these  little  creatures  increase  in 
number  swhen  the  vital  powers  decline ;  so  that,  when  the  energies 
of  the  system  are  reduced  by  disease,  and  when  the  skin,  partici- 
pating in  that  reduction,  is  unable  alone  to  fulfil  its  functions  cor- 
rectly, these  little  beings  are  produced  to  aid  it  in  its  work." 

Describing  the  anatomy  of  a  hair  by  its  section,  Mr.  Wilson  re- 
marks, that  "  in  its  pigmy  section"  it  "presents  three  different 
textures, — a  loose  cellular  texture  in  the  centre,  a  strong  texture  of 
parallel  fibres,  and  becoming  more  and  more  dense  towards  the  cir- 
cumference :  externally  to  this  are  a  thin  varnish-like  layer  of  flat- 
tened cells,  constituting  the  polished  surface  of  the  hair.  We  may 
compare  this  structure  very  aptly  to  the  section  of  a  twig  or 
stem  of  a  plant,  with  its  cellular  pith  in  the  centre,  its  dense 
wood  encircling  the  pith,  and  its  smooth  and  polished  bark  at  the 
surface." 

And,  proceeding  to  a  comparison  between  human  hair  and  that 
of  animals,  he  further  observes, — 

"  Although  the  central  part  of  the  hair  of  man  is  a  loose  pith, 
in  which  the  original  spherical  form  of  the  ceUs  is  more  or  less 
completely  lost,  yet  in  many  animals  this  form  is  retained  with 
the  most  exact  precision ;  and  such  hairs  appear  to  contain  in  their 
axes  a  very  beautifiil  string  of  beads,  rendered  strikingly  obvious, 
in  dried  hairs,  by  the  emptiness  of  the  cells.  Such  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  very  fine  hairs  of  the  hare  or  mouse.  In  thicker  hairs 
from  the  same  animals,  there  are  two  or  three  or  more  rows  of 
ceDs,  and  the  largest  hairs  from  the  number  of  these  rows  bear  a 
resemblance  in  structure  to  an  ear  of  maize.  This  is  the  chief 
modification  which  the  pith  of  the  hair  undergoes  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  being  more  completely  or  less  cellulated,  and  holding  a 
greater  or  less  proportion  to  the  entire  bulk  of  the  hair :  some- 
times, indeed,  as  in  some  hair  in  my  possession  from  one  of  the 
deer  tribe,  the  whole  texture  of  the  hair  is  cellular,  the  other  two 
portions  being  condensed  into  a  thin  envelope.     In  the  feather  of 
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a  bird,  which  is  a  modification  of  hair,  the  white  pith  with  its 
dense  external  covering  is  very  evident  in  the  shaft;  while  the  quill 
is  an  illustration  of  the  outer  parts  alone,  the  transparent  puckered 
membrane*  which  is  drawn  out  of  the  quill  when  first  cut,  being  a 
single  row  of  dried  up  cells.  In  the  growing  feather,  the  contents 
of  the  quill  would  be  found  distinctly  cellulated. 

"  The  fibrous  portion  of  hair  is  the  source  of  its  strength,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  principal  seat  of  its  colour.  In  viewing  a 
hair  with  the  microscope,  it  is  evident  that  the  pigment  is  not 
diffused  uniformly  through  the  fibrous  texture ;  that  there  are  some 
cells  which  contain  more  than  others,  and  appear  as  black  spots 
amongst  the  rest,  while,  in  all,  that  portion  of  the  cell  which  is 
termed  its  nucleus  is  the  most  deeply  tinted.  It  is  upon  this  un- 
equal mingling  of  the  coloured  with  the  uncoloured  portions  that 
the  tint  of  the  hair  depends.  Thus,  the  grey  of  the  hair  of  the 
mouse  is  produced  by  a  succession  of  coloured  and  uncoloured 
cells  in  alternate  pairs,  the  blending  of  the  colourless  and  the 
black  giving  their  compound  grey,  just  as  alternate  lines  of  blue 
and  yellow  produce  upon  the  eye  the  impression  of  green ;  blue 
and  red,  purple ;  and  red  and  yellow,  orange. 

"  The  exterior  layer  of  the  hair,  composed^  as  we  have  seen,  of 
flattened  cells,  or  scales,  of  an  oval  form,  exhibits  a  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  these  little  pieces.     They  are  so  disposed,  that  each 
newly-formed  circle  overlaps  the  preceding,  like  tiles  upon  a  house- 
top ;  so  that  if  the  reader  will  imagine  a  convex  surface  coated  with 
oval  tiles,  disposed,  not  in  measured  rows,  as  upon  the  roof  of  a 
house,  but  irregularly,  he  will  have  a  perfect  idea  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  surface  of  a  hair.  The  scales  of  a  fish,  or  of  a  serpent, 
would  give  just  the  resemblance  that  I  want,  only  that,  in  these 
animals,  the  plates  are  arranged  with  the  most  perfect  and  beauti- 
ful regularity.     With  this  structure  in  our  recollection,  we  have  a 
key  to  the  well-known  phenomenon  of  a  hair  feeling  rough  when 
drawn  between  the  fingers  in  one  direction,  and  smooth  in  the 
opposite,  or  to  the  movement  of  a  hair  from  its  root  to  its  point 
when  rubbed  longitudinally  between  the  fingers.     These  are  na- 
tural consequences  of  the  projection  of  the  edges  of  the  scales.    It 
also  explains  the  circumstance  of  hairs  working  their  way  into 
wounds  when  the  latter  are  not  properly  protected  from  their  con- 
tact ;  the  irritation  to  the  skin  caused  by  woollen  garments ;  the 
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adhesioD  of  dust  and  dirt  to  the  hair,  and  the  difficulty  of  separat- 
ing from  it  the  particles  of  scurf  which  become  entangled  in  its 
midst." 

When  we  consider  the  importance  of  the  functions  performed  by 
the  skin,  we  cannot  fail  of  coming,  with  the  author,  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  it  "  must  be  an  important  agent  for  good  or  for  evil  in 
the  animal  economy."     **  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  thermometer  of 
vital  heat,  the  degrees  upon  its  scale  being  computed  by  the  ex- 
pressions agreeable  and  disagreeable,  in  place  of  those  of  the  com- 
mon thermometer.    The  value  of  these  expressions  to  health  is  not, 
however,  sufficiently  estimated ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that 
a  disagreeable  impression  of  temperature  in  the  skin  is  a  warning 
note  of  something  mischievous  to  health,  acting  either  within  or 
out  of  the  economy.     If  the  temperature  be  elevated  above  tl:e 
agreeable  point  without  an  evident  cause,  there  is  fever ;  if  it  be 
lowered  below  the  agreeable  point  upon  only  a  part  of  the  body, 
there  is  need  of  vigilance.     The  temperature  of  health  is  a  genial 
summer  over  the  whole  surface,  and  when  that  exists  the  svstem 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  well.     This  brings  me  to  the  rule  of 
health  which  I  wish  to  establish — namely,  by  food,  by  raiment,  by 
exercise,  and  by  ablution,  to  maintain  and  preserve  an  agreeable  warmth 
of  the  skin.    Every  thing  above  this  is  suspicious ;  every  thing  be- 
low, noxious  and  dangerous." 

We  would  wiUingly  lay  before  our  readers  the  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Wilson  on  the  relative  value  of  linen,  cotton,  silk,  and  wool, 
as  articles  of  clothing ;  but  we  have  been  already  led  into  so  many 
digressions,  that  our  space  will  not  admit  of  the  number  of  quota- 
tions we  could  desire  to  make.  We  have,  we  trust,  already  said 
enough  to  induce  our  readers  to  consult  the  volume  for  them- 
selves, and  we  are  sure  that  our  recommendation  will  meet  with 
their  approval.  It  is  not  a  book  of  temporary  interest,  but  one 
filled  with  useful  suggestions  and  advice  applicable  at  all  times,  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  and  extending  its  influence  from  the  first 
days  of  childhood  to  those  of  old  age.  In  its  pages  may  be  found 
the  principles  most  conducive  to  the  rearing  of  the  young,  and  the 
conduct  of  their  physical  education  :  youth  is  shewn  to  be  the  pe- 
riod for  active  sports  and  plentiful  exercise,  when  strength  and 
health  are  to  be  stored  to  encounter  the  storms  of  adult  life.  In 
the  physical  education  of  girls  stays  are  strongly  objected  to,  and 
the  physiological  action?  of  that  article  of  female  attire  upon  the 
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human  frame  are  forcibly  described.  Passing  from  the  period  of 
youth,  we  have  axioms  for  the  use  of  ablution  and  the  bath,  agents 
which  are  calculated  to  avert  disease  from  the  animal  frame,  and 
bestow  power  and  force ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  matters,  a  clear 
and  rational  explanation  of  cutaneous  diseases  in  a  popular  dress, 
with  an  assortment  of  such  remedies  as  may  be  employed  at  home 
when  medical  assistance  is  not  within  reach  and  cannot  immedi- 
ately be  obtained.  We  conclude  by  again  strongly  recommending 
the  perusal  of  the  Practical  Treatise  on  Healthy  Sldn  to  our  sub- 
scribers and  friends. 


Glanders  and  Farcy  in  the  Horse,  By  William  Pbrcivall, 
M.R.CS.,  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  the  First  Life  Guards,  8fC. 
London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

Thb  above  fasciculus  is  the  concluding  portion  of  volume  iii  of 
"Hippopathology,  a  systematic  Treatise  on  the  Disorders  and  Lame- 
nesses of  the  Horse,"  by  the  same  Author. 

Mr.  Percivall's  works  have  been  so  long  before  the  profession, 
and  are  so  justly  esteemed,  that  they  need  no  commendations  of 
ours.  In  his  Elementary  Lectures  on  the  Veterinary  Art  he  gave 
abundant  proofs  of  his  literary  abilities,  conjoined  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with,  and  an  ardent  love  for,  his  profession.  We  dare  not 
assert  that  he  was  rewarded  according  to  his  merits  by  the  eager- 
ness  with  which  these  volumes  were  purchased  by  the  public ;  but, 
being  nearly  all  disposed  of,  he  has  deemed  it  wise  to  make  them 
appear  in  another,  and,  as  it  is  thought  by  some  persons,  an  im- 
proved form.  Although  with  this  we  may  not,  perhaps,  altogether 
COD  cur,  nevertheless  there  cannot  be  a  question  but  that,  in  his 
Hippopathology,  an  immense  mass  of  practical  ioformaticm  is  to  be 
met  with ;  while  the  collected  cases  bespeak  much  industry  and 
research,  and  are  aptly  illustrative  of  the  different  sections  treated 
of.  To  these  pages  the  established  practitioner  and  the  student 
of  veterinary  medicine  may  alike  refer  with  advantage  and  mental 
profit ;  while  they  will  prove  of  inestimable  worth  to  every  one 
with  whom  that  noble  and  most  useful  animal,  the  horse,  is  a  fa- 
vourite. 

The  inability  to  cpre  one  of  the  diseases  of  which  this  volume 
treats — namely,  glanders — has  been  considered  the  opprobrium  of 
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veterinary  medicine.  Why  it  shoald  be  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say, 
since  the  haman  practitioner  meets  with  many  maladies  against 
which  all  his  curative  means  prove  unavailing,  and  to  which  his 
patients  must  succumb  when  the  mandate  has  gone  forth.  As 
well  might  we  hope  to  find  out  the  boasted  blixir  vita,  as  to  an- 
ticipate to  be  able  to  eradicate  all  the  diseases  which  domestication 
has  inflicted  on  the  lower  animals  ;  indeed,  the  possession  of  that 
chimerical  talismanic  fluid  would  alone  enable  us  to  do  so. 

Referring  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  the  most  compre- 
hensive description  of  the  diseases  adverted  to  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared, with  symptoms,  modes  of  cure,  &c.,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  extract  the  following  introductory  matter,  as  affording  proof 
that  no  little  benefit  has  resulted  from  veterinary  surgeons  hav- 
ing been  appointed  to  our  regiments  of  cavalry ;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  but  that  a  corresponding  good  has  been  derived  by  the 
community  at  large  from  correct  principles  having  been  applied  to 
the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine,  in  place  of  the  rude  and  barba- 
rous system  of  the  old  school,  or  rather  no  school,  of  farriery. 

•'  From  perusal  of  the  various  works  treating  of  hippopathology, 
even  from  ancient  date  down  to  the  present  time,  we  learn  that 
diseases,  as  generations  and  ages  have  rolled  on,  have  remained 
unchanged  in  their  nature,  notwithstanding  the  alterations  in  other 
respects  they  have  manifestly  undergone.     In  virulence  or  malig- 
nity many  of  them  now  are  quite  different  from  what  they  formerly 
were  ;  in  amount  of  prevalence  or  in  epidemical  character,  others 
have  shewn  as  striking  changes.     Grease,  canker,  strangles,  farcy, 
glanders,  are  still  in  nature  the  same  they  ever  were ;  yet  how 
prevalent  they  were  wont  to  be  compared  to  what  they  are  now- 
a-days !     The  state  of  horses  in  general,  all  large  horse  establish- 
ments, our  cavalry  in  particular,  bear  record  of  these  hcta,     I 
have  oftentimes  heard  my  father — ^who  was  for  thirty  years  senior 
veterinary  surgeon  to  the  Ordnance — say,  when  he  first  entered- 
the  service,  to  such  an  extent  did  grease  and  canker  prevail,  and 
in  such  malignant  and  incurable  forms,  that  numbers  of  horses 
infested  with  these  diseases  had  been,  for  years  past  he  learnt, 
annually  shot  as  incurable  :  so  bad  was  the  stable  discipline,  and 
so  wretched  the  state  of  veterinary  practice.     What,  however, 
would  be  thought  of  an  army  veterinary  surgeon  at  the  present 
day  in  whose  regiment  was  found  a  horse  incurably  greased  or 
cankered  }     Nay,  no  very  wholesome  opinion  would  be  formed  of 
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sqch  an  officer,  or  of  the  stable- management  practised  in  his  regi- 
ment, were  cases  of  this  description,  in  any  degree  beyond  a  mere 
accidental  occurrence,  known  even  to  exist !  So  great  is  the  be- 
neficial change  wrought  in  our  cavalry  through  the  introduction 
into  the  service  of  veterinary  surgeons. 

"  I  can  recollect,  myself,  the  day  when  glanders  and  farcy  pre- 
vailed to  that  extent  among  the  horses  of  public  departments,  that 
hundreds — ^nay,  thousands — of  pounds  sterling  were  yearly  sacri- 
ficed at  the  horse-slaughterers'  shrines :  during  the  last  seventeen 
years,  however,  that  I  have  served  in  the  Guards,  I  have  had  to 
treat  but  four  regimental  cases  of  these  diseases ;  and  these  four 
— as  I  shall  hereafter  be  able  to  shew — would  not  have  occurred 
had  not  the  regiment  gone  into  the  locality  of  contamination. 

"  Another  most  important,  most  tristful  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  respect  to  glanders  and  farcy,  is  the  transfer  of  the  disease 
from  the  quadruped  to  the  human  being.  Many  years  ago  the 
late  Professor  of  the  Veterinary  College  taught — and  every  disciple 
of  his  believed — that  the  disease  was  peculiar,  in  its  infection  re- 
stricted, to  the  horse  and  his  fellows  in  species,  the  ass  and  the 
mule  :  sad,  however,  to  relate,  scarce  twenty  years  had  this  doc- 
trine, ex  cathedra,  prevailed,  when  a  veterinary  student,  a  school- 
fellow of  mine,  through  dissection  contracted  the  disease,  proving 
but  too  fatally  in  his  own  person,  poor  fellow !  the  complete  fallacy 
of  all  notions  about  insusceptibility :  since  which,  I  need  hardly 
add,  the  melancholy  truth  of  the  human  as  well  as  the  equine 
species  being  obnoxious  to  both  glanders  and  farcy  has  had  but 
too  many  mournful  realizations. 

"  In  the  investigation  I  am  about  to  institute  into  the  causes  and 
nature  of  glanders  and  farcy,  and  into  the  efficacy  of  such  medica- 
ments as  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  brought  forward  as 
remedies  or  antidotes  for  those  diseases,  I  do  not  anticipate  being 
able  to  elicit  or  produce  much,  if  any  thing,  that  is  new :  should  I, 
however,  succeed  in  culling  such  materials  from  the  ample  sources 
of  information  lying  open  before  me  as  shall,  by  judicious  compila- 
tion, form  what  our  neighbours  the  French  are  pleased  to  call,  in 
briefer  language  than  we  can  express  the  same,  a  corps  de  doctrine^ 
I  may,  at  least,  become  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  laid  a  foun- 
dation serviceable  to  future  inquirers  in  the  same  mysterious 
department  of  science.** 
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ON  THE  PURGING  CROTON. 
JBy  W.  J.  T.  Morton,  Lecturer  on  Veterinary  Materia  Medica,  ^c. 

Br  general  coDsent  the  preparations  of  croton  have  obtained  a 
place  in  the  pharmacies  of  most  veterinary  surgeons.  There  are 
some  practitioners  who  object  to  them  on  account  of  their  not 
being  always  certain  in  their  operation,  while  others  say  they 
have  found  them  too  irritating.  These  very  discrepancies  prove 
them  to  be  agents  possessing  some  degree  of  power ;  and,  per- 
haps, we  are  yet  in  want  of  a  well-conducted  series  of  experiments, 
or  a  more  extensive  employment  of  them,  before  we  can  speak 
definitely  of  their  action.  As  they  have  been  most  commonly 
resorted  to  as  purgatives,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my 
firm  conviction  that  in  veterinary  practice  they  will  never  super- 
sede the  more  safe,  certain,  and  efficacious  extract  called  aloes. 
Yet  they  have  other  properties  which  recommend  them  to  our 
notice,  while  occasionally  there  are  peculiar  circumstances  and 
certain  states  of  the  system  present  under  which  the  last  named 
agent  is  inadmissible ;  where,  too,  we  are  desirous  of  administering 
an  active  purgative,  and  that  in  the  smallest  possible  bulk  or  vo- 
lume. As  confirmative  of  this  I  need  only  refer  to  the  disease 
designated  Tetanus. 

The  tree  furnishing  croton  seeds  (aemina  crotomsj  is  an  habitat 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  India,  and  it  is  also  found  in 
the  Molucca  islands.  The  seeds  resemble  in  appearance  those  of 
the  castor-oil  plant ;  they  have  no  smell ;  an  oleaginous  taste  at 
first,  but  which  is  quickly  followed  by  an  acrid  and  burning  sen- 
sation that  remains  on  the  palate  for  some  time :  the  testa  is  dark- 
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coloured,  and  incloses  the  dicotyledons,  which  abound  with  oil.  In 
100  parts  of  these  seeds,  Dr.  Nimmo  found  36  parts  to  consist  of 
shelly  and  the  remaining  64  parts  to  be  kernel.  By  expression 
they  yield  an  oil  of  an  amber  colour,  having  an  unpleasant  odour 
and  a  hot  biting  taste,  which  is  partially  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
wholly  so  in  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine.  Dr.  Nimmo's  analysis 
makes  it  to  be  constituted  of 

An  acrid  matter  45 

A  bland  fixed  oil     .         .55 
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Brandes  has  given  a  more  complex  analysis,  making  the  seeds 
to  contain  a  peculiar  acid,  called  by  him  the  erotonic,  in  combina^ 
tion  with  an  alcaloid  (crotomnj :  these  probably  make  up  the 
acrid  principle  of  Dr.  Nimmo.  This  fatty  acid  is  volatile,  has  a 
strong  nauseous  odour,  and  irritates  the  eyes  and  nose ;  hence  to 
it  has  been  referred  the  action  of  croton  oil  as  a  local  irritant,  while 
its  cathartic  properties  have  also  been  attributed  to  its  presence. 
That  it  is  the  sole  active  principle,  however,  has  been  doubted. 

An  objection  has  been  raised  by  veterinary  surgeons  to  the  use 
of  croton  from  its  irritating  and  inflaming  the  mucous  surfiftcea 
over  which  it  may  pass  or  come  into  contact.  This  is  seen  when 
the  expedient  is  had  recourse  to  of  giving  the  bruised  seeds,  or  the 
fieoinaceous  residuum  after  their  expression,  in  the  animal's  pro- 
vender, or  by  dropping  the  oil  on  the  tongue.  Yet  on  this  its 
operation  as  a  purgative  principally  depends.  When  externally 
appHed,  some  of  the  preparations  of  croton  prove  powerful  irri- 
tants. A  terebinthinate  solution  of  the  acrid  principle,  made  by 
macerating  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  seeds  in  eight  ounces  of  the  oil 
of  turpentine  for  a  fortnight,  has  been  found  to  be  so  active  as  to 
cause  much  rubefeu^ion,  followed  by  a  vesicular  eruption,  and 
even  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  of  the  thick  skin  of  the  ox  tribe. 
Occasionally  this  solution  requires  dilution  with  olive  oil»  and  it 
would  always  do  so  for  the  horse ;  but  for  him  we  have  better  coun- 
ter-irritants. 

The  acrid  principle  is  also  abstracted  by  alcohol.  The  form  of 
tincture  has  therefore  been  advocated,  which  is  made  by  digesting 
an  ounce  of  the  bruised  seeds  in  sixteen  ounces  of  rectified  spirit 
for  a  fortnight.    This,  on  the  addition  of  water,  becomes  cloudy ; 
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hence  the  ezietenoe  of  a  resinoos  body  has  been  suspected.  The 
advantage  derivable  finom  this  pharmaceutical  oompoimd  is,  that 
we  are  enabled,  in  cases  of  emergency,  to  administer  a  purga- 
tive in  the  water  the  animal  partakes  of. 

But,  as  a  purgative  to  the  horse  and  catde,  the  ftoinaceouA 
matter  that  remains  after  croton  oil  has  been  expressed  from  the 
seeds  is  by  far  most  generally  made  use  of,  it  having  being  found 
less  irritating  than  the  oil,  or  the  seeds  themselves ;  its  activity, 
however,  must  vary  with  the  amount  of  acrid  principle  that  re- 
mains in  combination.  The  union  of  this  with  other  cathartic 
agents  renders  them  more  active,  while  the  quantity  of  each 
required  to  be  given  is  lessened.  The  cause  of  liiis  has  been 
assigned  to  arise  from  the  position  laid  down  by  ph3rBiologists, 
that  no  two  therapeutic  agents,  even  of  the  same  class,  cause 
action  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  Very  considerable  quantities 
of  croton  cake,  I  am  informed,  were  at  one  time  thrown  away,  from 
there  being  no  demand  for  it.  But  the  object  I  have  in  view  in 
these  remarks  is  not  so  much  to  speak  oi  the  general  properties 
of  croton,  and  its  officinal  preparations,  as  to  advert  to  its  poi- 
sonous influence,  several  instances  of  death  resulting  from  its 
incautious  use  having  fallen  under  my  notice. 

Each  part  of  the  seed  has  in  its  turn  been  described  as  the  re- 
sidence of  the  active  acrid  principle.  Hearing  it  asserted  that  the 
plumfila  was  its  seat,  so  that  the  rudiments  of  the  future  plant 
might  not  be  preyed  upon  by  insects,  while  the  cotyledons,  which 
preserved  them,  might  even  be  altogether  removed,  it  struck  me 
that  it  was  of  httle  moment  whether  the  plant  itself  were  thua 
destroyed,  or  its  sustenance  withheld  during  the  first  period  of  its 
eodstenoe,  since 

'*  You  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live.'* 

I,  therefore,  instituted  an  experiment  to  ascertain  its  truth.  Sixty 
grains  of  croton  seeds  were  decorticated,  the  tests  and  pluroulae 
carefully  separated,  and  the  remaining  cotyledons  •administered  in 
equal  proportions  to  two  horses.  On  the  following  morning  both 
the  horses  were  labouring  under  superpnrgation,  accompanied 
with  much  constitutional  excitement.  The  alvine  evacuations  were 
profuse,  frequent,  and  watery ;  the  visible  mucous  membranes 
highly  injected,  the  extremities  and  surface  of  the  body  cold,  the 
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false  and  rMpiratioD  aooeleraled,  and  the  proatratioti  of  ictreagth 
extreme.  Astringents  combined  with  sedatives  wore  immediately 
had  recourse  to,  and  hot  fomentationB  applied  to  the  abdomen,  hot; 
all  in  vain :  one  of  the  animals  died  about  mid-day,  and  the  other 
lingered  in  great  agony  till  the  eif«ning.  inspection  oi  the  ali- 
mentary canal  after  death  shewed  the  whcde  of  its  lining  muoona 
membrane  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  acute  inflammatioii,  ^  bkod- 
vessds  faaghly  tui^gid,  and  the  large  intestines  ^ed  with  fluid  feeea. 
The  coBcum  and  colon  were  more  particularly  involved.  Tlie  se- 
parated |dumnl»  and  tested  were  afterwards  eashibited  to  a  hont 
without  any  visible  action  on  the  bowels.  The  inference  to  be 
drawn  is  plain. 

Dr.  Pereini,  speaking  of  the  effects  of  croton  seeds  and  oil  on 
animals  generally,  says,  '*  Croton  seeds  are  powerM  local  irritants 
or  acrids,  causing  iafiamination  in  those  living  parts  vntii  which 
they  are  placed  in  contact.  Orfila  (Tomcol.  Okn.)  found  that 
three  drachms  being  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  and  the 
oesophagus  tied  to  prevent  vomiting,  caused  death  in  three  houra ; 
and,  on  examination  of  the  body,  the  alimentary  canal  was  found 
to  be  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  In  another  experiment,  a  drachm 
caused  death  under  the  same  circxmiBAances.  A  drachm,  also, 
applied  to  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  thigh,  was  equally  fatal.  A 
dose  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  of  the  powder  of  the  kemei 
given  to  the  horse  causes,  in  six  or  eight  hours,  profuse  watery 
stools,  and  is  recommended  by  some  veterinarians  as  a  purgative*; 
but  the  uncertainty  of  its  operation,  and  the  griping  and  debility 
which  it  occasions,  are  objections  to  its  use  (Youatt,  ^  Horse, 
in  Libr,  o^  Useful  Knowledge).  Lansberg  (Wibmer,  Arauim,  il. 
Gifte,  Bd.  ii.  S.  222)  found  that  twenty  of  the  seeds  killed  a  horse, 
by  causing  gastro-enteritis.  The  pulse  was  frequent,  small,  and 
soft." 

*' On  vertebrated  animals  (horses,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  birds) 
the  oil  acts  as  a  powerful  local  irritant  or  acnid.  When  taken 
internally,  in  moderate  doses,  it  operates  as  a  drastic  purgative ; 
in  large  doses,  as  an  acrid  poison,  causing  gastro-entmtifi.  Moi* 
rond  (Tharm,  VHhr,  p.  272)  says,  that  from  twenty  to  thirty 
drops  of  the  oil  are,  for  the  horse,  equal  to  two  drops  for  man ; 
and  that  twelve  drops,  injected  into  the  veins,  cause  alvme  eva- 
cuations in  a  few  minutes.    Thirty  drops,  administered  in  the 
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same  maimer,  have  caused,  acooitiiog  to  thia  vetfirmariaji,  violent 
inteitiiial  inflammatioB  and  speedy  deatb.  A  mmsk  less  qnaatit^ 
(three  or  four  drops)  has,  according  to  Hertwich  (Wihm^, 
Arsnem,  U.  Gifle,  Bd*  ii.  S.  218),  terminated  fatally  when  thrown 
into  the  veins.  After  death  the  large  inteetmes  have  been  found 
to  be  more  inflamed  than  the  small  ones.  Fhea,  which  had  oaten 
aome  sugar  moistened  with  the  oil  of  croton,  died  in  three  or  four 
hours,  the  wings  being  paralyzed  or  immoveable  before  death." 

It  has  been  long  thought  that,  in  the  upper  provinces  of  India, 
croton  seeds  are  given  by  the  natives  to  horses  for  the  purpose  of 
poisoning  them  for  the  sake  of  their  skins.  Mr.  Hughes,  V.  S. 
Calcutta,  informed  me  that,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  this  really 
were  the  agent  administered,  he  gave  to  a  borae  two  drachms  of 
the  Inruised  seeds^  allowing  him  afterwards  as  mndi  water  aa  he 
would  drink,  and  fot  which  a  great  desire  was  muufested.  Most 
vi<dent  catharsis  supervened,  which  continued  for  some  time,  bat 
the  animal  ultimately  recovered.  Was  not  the  aUowanoe  of  the 
water  the  reason  of  this  ?  By  it  the  poison  was  quickly  passed  on« 
wards  for  ezpulsicm,  aad  at  the  same  time  its  acridity  lessened* 
Mr.  D.  Foy,  who  has  resided  for  smne  years  in  India,  teUs  me 
that  he  is  convinced  the  natives  do  not  give  croton  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  one  of  the  Datura,  several  species  of  which  are  employed 
in  the  East,  to  excite  intoxication,  and  for  other  purposes.  While 
travelling  between  Allahabad  and  Cawnpore,  he  states  the  utmost 
caution  was  obliged  to  be  exercised,  so  that  no  admixture  of  this 
deleterions  plant  was  effected  by  the  Syoes  who  were  tempo- 
rarily employed  by  him  to  cut  the  grass  for  the  horses*  Cawnpore 
is  celebrated  for  its  saddlery,  and  the  skins  of  the  horses  are  sold 
to  the  native  tanners  for  making  leather.  In  ike  native  hospital 
at  Calcutta,  Mr.  Foy  has  frequently  witnessed  the  poisonous  effects 
of  the  datura  on  the  human  subject. 

Dr.  Burnett,  in  his  Outlines  of  Botany,  under  the  head  Da/tfre«, 
remarka,  "  The  Thom-t^ples  are  different  species  of  Datura  (so 
called  from  the  Arabic  word  datora  or  tat6r&h),  and  some  of  them 
are  natives  of  either  hemisphere.  D.  Stramamwn,  the  common 
thorn-apple,  now  naturalized  in  Britain,  is  a  native  of  America, 
where  it  was  so  troublesome  a  weed  on  the  newly  cleared  ground, 
and  produced  such  extraordinary  effects  when  eaten  by  the  new 
settlers,  that  it  obtained  from  the  £ur(^an  colonists  the  name  of 
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the  Devil's  apple,  or  the  James-town  weed.  It  is  reooarkable  that 
a  variety  of  this  species,  viz.  2>.  ctmegoenM,  is  indigenous  to  NepaL 
D,  feros  is  a  native  of  China,  Z).  fastuasa  oi  £g3nP^  '^^  Arabia, 
D.  Metel  of  Arabia  and  India,  and  D,  Tatula  of  Pera.  These 
different  species  have  very  similar  properties,  and  have  long  been 
used  both  by  the  Amerioans  and  Asiatics  as  poisons.  Strange 
tales,  indeed,  were  once  prevalent  as  to  the  consummate  skill  with 
which  the  savages  prepared  this  drug,  and  the  purposes  to  which, 
amongst  them,  it  was  said  to  be  devoted.  Milne,  when  treating 
on  this  subject,  says,  '  Of  the  intoxicating  quality  of  their  native 
species  of  stramonium,  the  women«  in  some  of  the  Asiatic  islands, 
we  are  informed  by  travellers,  so  dexterously  avail  themselves,  as 
not  only  vdth  impunity  to  use  the  most  indecent  freedoms,  but 
even  to  enjoy  their  gaUants  in  the  company  of  their  husbands ; 
who,  being  presented  with  a  proper  quantity  of  this  soporific  and 
Lethean  drug,  are  at  first  seized  with  a  fatuity  and  pleasing  deli* 
rium,  soon  followed  by  those  very  convenient  symptoms,  stupor 
and  a  total  want  of  recollection ;'  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  general 
credence  given  to  the  above  and  similar  reports,  the  Royal  Society 
gravely  proposed  the  following  question  to  Sir  Philberto  Vematti, 
'  whether  the  Indians  can  so  prepare  the  stupifying  herb  datoia, 
that  they  make  it  lie  several  days,  months,  or  years,  according  as 
they  will  have  it,  in  a  man's  body,  and  at  the  end  kill  him,  without 
missing  half  an  hour's  time  ?' 

"  Beverly,  in  his  History  of  Virginia,  gives  a  very  circumstan- 
tial account  of  the  effects  of  stramonium.  He  says,  '  the  James- 
town weed,  which  resembles  the  thorny  apple  of  Peru  (and  I  take 
to  be  the  plant  so  called),  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
coolers  in  the  world.  This  being  an  early  plant,  was  gathered 
very  young  for  a  boiled  salad  by  some  of  the  soldiers  sent  thither 
to  quell  the  rebellion  of  Bacon,  and  some  of  them  ate  plentifully 
of  it ;  the  effect  of  which  was  a  very  pleasant  comedy,  for  they 
turned  natural  fools  upon  it  for  several  days.  One  would  blow 
up  a  feather  into  tbe  air,  another  would  dart  straws  at  it  with 
much  fury ;  another,  stark  naked,  was  seen  sitting  up  in  a  comer 
like  a  monkey,  gpinning  and  making  mouths.  A  fourth  would 
fondly  kiss  and  paw  his  companions,  and  sneer  in  their  faces  with 
a  countenance  more  antic  than  any  in  a  Dutch  droll.  In  this 
frantic  condition  they  were  confined,  lest  in  their  folly  they  should 
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destroy  themselves.  A  thousand  simple  tricks  they  played»  bat, 
after  dLeyen  da3rs,  returned  to  themselves  again,  not  remembering 
any  thing  that  had  passed.' 

*'  That  tiie  stramonimn  is  a  powerful  narcotic,  and  that  the  stu** 
por  it  occasions  is  sometimes  preceded  by  ertraordinary  symptoms 
of  fatuity,  there  is  evidence  enough  to  prove ;  but  great  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  exaggerations  which  fear  often  unwittingly 
introduces  into  accounts  given  of  things  for  the  first  time  ob- 
served ;  yet  several  reports,  publidbed  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Philadelphian  College  of  Physicians,  and  in  other  authentic  jour- 
nals, tend  to  confirm  some  of  the  above  accounts." 

To  revert  to  croton.  Of  its  poisonous  influence  und^  certain 
conditional  circumstances  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  enter- 
tained, that  is,  when  the  quantity  is  inordinate,  or  the  agent 
incttutbusly  given,  or  the  animal  has  been  previously  debilitated 
by  disease  or  old  age.  This  last  was  the  case  with  the  two  horses 
on  which  I  experimented,  altiiough  their  general  health  was  ap- 
par^itly  good.  Nor  must  its  toxicological  action  be  referred  to 
its  local  influence  merely,  as  the  following  extracts  from  two  com- 
munications I  have  received  will  shew :  tiie  names  of  persons  and 
places  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  withheld. 

Lbttbr  I. 


A  horse  had  a  ball  administered  to  him  consisting  of  aloes  and 
croton  farina  (the  quantity  of  the  latter  unknown).  He  was  soon 
after  taken  out  to  exercise,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  was  ob- 
served to  be  in  a  profuse  perspiration :  this  was  referred  to  the  re- 
sistance he  oflered  when  the  ball  was  given.  In  another  half  hour 
he  purged  violently,  and  which  continued  for  about  twenty  minutes : 
the  perspiration  still  rolled  off  him ;  the  pulse  was  upwards  of  80 
beats  in  the  minute,  and  fiill ;  the  respiration  hurried ;  the  visible 
mucous  membranes  highly  injected,  great  restlessness  was  evinced, 
the  extremities  were  cold,  and  the  countenance  indicated  much 
suffering.  Blood-letting  was  had  recourse  to,  and  opium  freely 
administered  by  the  mouth,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  enema ;  hot 
fomentations  were  applied  to  the  legs,  and  heated  rugs  placed 
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around  the  body.  No  abstemeiit  of  the  symptoms  appealed  to 
take  place,  fiirther  than  a  eoBntion  of  the  ahine  evacmrtaons  (none 
having  occurred  since  an  hour  and  a  half  alter  the  bdl  was  given), 
but  ratiier  an  increase  in  their  nrgeney  :  the  pvlse  had  now  be- 
come 100,  the  restlessness  was  mnch  greater,  and  the  comctenanoe 
more  anzioos.  These  symptoms  continued  for  a  few  hours,  whea 
the  pulse  became  imperbeptibte,  the  body  cold  and  clammy,  rigoiv 
succeeded,  and  shortly  afterwards  death. 

The  prognosis  which  I  ventured  to  make  was,  that  we  should 
find  a  rupture  of  the  stomach,  there  being  an  absence  of  many 
of  the  signs  which  accompany  intestinal  derangement  or  lesion ; 
and  indications  of  either  primary  or  secondary  afiecticm  of  the 
brain,  and  that  of  a  most  acute  character.  Death  took  place  in 
ten  hours  from  the  administration  of  the  bafl.  Hie  autopsy,  I 
reg^,  proves  but  little,  it  having  been  confined  to  the  large  cavi- 
ties, the  contents  of  which  were  comparatively  healthy.  A  slight 
engorgement  certainly  did  exist  in  the  lungs,  but  nothing  fur- 
ther :  not  a  trace  of  inflammation  could  be  detected  on  the  peri- 
toneal covering  of  the  intestines,  nor  on  the  mucous  lining  of 
either  the  intestines  or  the  stomach,  and  their  contents  were  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  state.  The  other  viscera  of  this  cavity  were 
also  healthy.  If  the  croton  in  this  instance  proved  a  poison,  a 
diflerent  view  of  its  acting  as  such  must  be  taken  than  that  of 
its  causing  death  by  h3rpercathar8i8.  We  must  look  to  its  remote 
influence ;  and  I  am  sorry,  therefore,  the  brain  was  not  examined 

by  me. 

Your'Sf  8ic. 


Letter  II. 

A  few  days  since  I  was  asked  by  a  friend  to  give  his  mare 
something  in  her  provender  that  would  act  as  a  purgative,  the 
animal  being  so  vicious  that  it  was  impoasiUe  to  administer  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  ball  or  otherwise  to  her.  I  first  tried  her  with 
some  croton  oil  in  a  mash ;  but  she  would  not  touch  it.  I  stood  by 
her  all  the  time  and  watched  her,  therefore  I  know  this  was  the  case. 
Failing  in  this,  the  thought  came  across  my  mind  that,  if  I  could 
get  a  sufficient  quantity  on  the  bit  of  her  bridle,  I  perhaps  might 
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accompliah  my  object;  I  therefore  dropped  thirty  drops  of  crot<m 
oil  on  the  hit,  and  requested  the  ^oom  to  put  the  bridle  on,  which 
he  did  directly.  Thehridleremainedonfor  about  half  an  hour.  The 
next  morning  I  went  to  see  her.  She  had  jnst  been  bron^^t  in 
from  exercise,  and  seemed  rather  fiatigued.  I  left  her,  thinking  it 
was  the  exercise  that  had  caused  it,  uid  in  about  half  an  hour  I 
went  to  her  again.  I  found  the  lips  somewhat  swdQen  from  the 
oil ;  and  she  had  perspired,  and  that  somewhat  fr«ely,  as  if  griped. 
At  twelve  o'clock  I  again  saw  her,  ^en  she  appeared  to  be 
more  tranquil ;  and  the  oil  had  operated  two  or  three  times,  the 
evacuations  being  profuse  and  watery. 

At  half  past  two  the  pulse  had  become  fiill  and  strong,  but  the 
respiration  was  not  much  affected.  She  was  wiped  over  with  a 
dry  cloth,  and  her  clothes  put  on  again. 

At  nine  p.m.  she  appeared  to  be  much  the  same,  except  that 
her  extremities  were  getting  cold.  The  legs  were  immediately 
hand-rubbed  and  bandaged  with  flannel.  The  boweLs  appeared 
to  be  less  disturbed  than  in  the  morning. 

At  ten  o'clock  I  was  sent  for  again  :  1  found  the  animal  standing 
with  her  head  in  the  manger  and  pressed  against  the  wall,  forcing 
herself  against  it,  as  if  she  was  drawing  a  heavy  load.  I  had  scarcely 
entered  the  box  before  she  suddenly  reared  up,  fell  backwards, 
and  died  in  an  instant. 

You  having  witnessed  the  effects  of  croton  oil  more  than  I  have, 
do  you  think  it  would  cause  death  so  soon  as  this  ?  It  had  ope- 
rated only  about  three  or  four  times,  and  then  not  at  all  too  power- 
fully, nor  was  the  dose  a  very  strong  one.  The  mare  was  well  on 
the  evening  I  gave  her  the  croton  oil,  and  died  the  next  night  at 
ten  o'clock.  Her  owner  would  not  allow  me  to  make  a  post- 
mortem examination,  so  I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  the  appear- 
ances after  death. 

To  Mr.  Morton.  I  am  truly  your's,  &c. 


SlKGULAR  CaSB  OF  EnLARGEMBNT  OV  THE  ToNSILS  IN  A  BULL. 

By  Mr.  W.  Litt,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Thx  subject  of  this  interesting  and,  as  fur  as  my  experience 
serves  me,  perfectly  singular  disease,  was  a  four-year  old  bull  of 
the  improved  Hereford  breed :  one  of  those  animals  which  receive, 

VOL.   II.  P 
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from  the  perfection  of  those  developments  of  £oxm  and  qnaUtv 
the  propagation  of  which  is  so  desirable  to  the  scientific  fanner, 
a  value  infinitely  greater  than  the  mere  marketable  price  of  the 
amount  of  flesh  they  may  happen  to  .have  accumulated.     Tins  is, 
perhaps,  fortunate  for  the  veterinary  surgeon,  and  on  this  account 
he,  of  all  others,  ought  to  consider  himself  particularly  interested 
in  the  continued  improvements  in  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep; 
for  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  it  is  so  customary,  indeed  so 
natural,  for  our  employers  to  calculate,  in  a  case  of  diaeane,  the 
simple  pecuniary  bearings  of  the  matter,  that,  were  it  not  that 
circumstances  of  this  kind  occasionally  interfere,  the  butcher's 
knife  would  be  much  more  frequently  in  requisition  than  die 
veterinarian's  lancet.     It  is  certainly  to  me  a  subject  of  gratifi- 
cation that  I  can  enumerate  amongst  my  employers  many  indivi- 
duals— ^not  speculative  agriculturists,  but  practical  tenant  farmers — 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  purchasing,  some  indeed  of  hiring  their 
bulls  at  prices  ranging  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  pounds  each.     Can 
it,  then,  be  a  subject  of  surprise  that  many  veterinary  practiticmers 
in  England  are  beginning  to  find  their  cattle  practice  the  most 
profitable  division  of  their  profession ;  or  that  a  more  humane  and 
scientific  system  of  treating  the  maladies  of  ruminanta  is  fiut 
supplanting  the  cruel  and  absurd  practices  of  our  forefathers  ?  But 
to  resume. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  last  year,  I  was  requested  to  visit 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  and  was  informed  that  he  had  been  la- 
bouring under  symptoms  similar  to  those  then  manifested  for  at 
least  a  fortnight  previous  to  that  time.    These  were — a  pecuHar 
roaring  noise  during  respiration,  some  discharge  of  a  sanions  cha« 
racter  from  the  nose,  a  cough,  denoting  irritation  of  the  larynx, 
and  an  occasional  gasping  for  breath.     Notwithstanding  all  this* 
however,  there  were  no  appearances  of  constitutional  disturbance: 
the  evacuations  were  natural ;  the  pulse  in  no  deg^e  disturbed ; 
and  his  appetite  as  good  as  usual.     I  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  appearances  were  the  result  of  some  mechanical  obstruction 
to  respiration,  though  of  what  precise  character  I  was  unable  to 
define ;  nor  could  I,  on  passing  my  hand — as  well  as  the  refractory 
nature  of  my  patient  would  admit  of — along  the  dorsum  of  the 
tongue  to  the  back  of  the  mouth,  detect  any  abnormal  structure. 
My  treatment,  in  this  uncertain  state  of  the  case,  was  confined  to 
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the  administmtion  of  mercurial  alteratives,  and  the  application  of 
strong  stimulating  liniments  to  the  throat,  hut  without  the  slight- 
est beneficial  effect ;  for»  though  slowlj,  the  symptoms  gradually 
increased  in  intensity  up  to  about  the  end  of  October.  At  this 
time  a  tumour  made  its  appearance  immediately  behind  the  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw  on  the  left  aide,  apparently  deep  seated,  and  very 
hard  to  the  feel,  which  rapidly  increased  in  size,  until  it  became 
as  large  as  a  child's  head.  This  was  at  first  hailed  as  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  the  malady,  and,  with  a  view  of  hastening  the 
suppuratiye  process  rather  than  any  thing  else,  I  applied  a  strong 
blister  over  it.  From  this  time,  however,  it  was  stationary,  and 
I  becune  convinced  that  it  was  merely  an  enlarged  and  indurated 
parotid  gland,  the  efiect  of  irritation  produced  by  the  original  and 
more  obscure  source  of  all  the  evil.  In  this  conviction  I  was 
justified  by  the  appearances  on  dissection. 

In  this  condition,  or  with  very  slight  alteration  for  the  worse,  my 
patient  continued  until  the  middle  of  December,  when  I  was  first 
acquainted  that  his  appetite  had  completely  deserted  him,  and  that 
he  had  for  several  days  been  entirely  supported  by  small  quantities 
of  gruel  frequentiy  administered.     These  frequent  and  small  ad- 
ministrations were  rendered  necessary  by  the  difficulty  he  experi- 
enced in  swallowing,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  suffocation,  with 
which  the  act  of  deglutition  seemed  always  to  be  attended.     The 
conclusion  at  which  I  arrived,  after  a  careful  examination  of  all  the 
symptoms  at  this  period,  was,  that  the  disease,  whatever  might  be 
its  nature  that  had  previously  confined  its  attack  to  the  larynx,  had 
now  extended  itself  to  the  pharynx  also:  the  case  I  pronounced 
utterly  hopeless,  and  advised  that  the  poor  animal  should  be  con- 
signed to  the  shambles.   Upon  this  counsel,  however,  my  employer 
was  very  loathe  to  act,  as  the  period  when  our  patient's  services 
would  be  needed  was  fast  approaching,  and,  indeed,  he  still  seemed 
to  possess  sufficient  vigour  for  their  performance.     Could  life  be 
protracted  but  for  one  month,  his  services,  in  that  short  time,  would 
far  outweigh  his  intrinsic  value  to  the  butcher.     No  wonder,  then, 
that  a  week  or  two's  respite  was  allowed  him ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, Mr.  Simonds,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  was  con- 
sulted by  letter.     Owing,  doubtiess,  to  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  the  case  had  been  described  to  the  Cattle  Professor,  he  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  the  affection  might  be  "  tubercular  dis- 
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ease  of  tbe  larynx,  involving  the  parotid  gland  on  the  near  side ;" 
bat  although  I  had,  for  the  moment,  been  inclined  to  entertain  a 
similar  notion,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  reason  to  warrant 
the  conclusion :  and,  therefore,  I  did  not  have  to  resort  to  the  treat- 
ment recommended  by  Mr.  Simonds — ^namely,  the  administration 
and  external  application  of  iodine.  I  am  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  publicly  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Simonds 
on  this  as  on  other  occasions.  The  opinions  of  one  who  has  de- 
voted so  much  time  and  talent  to  this  department  of  onr  profession 
are  always  valuable ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  a  mere  written  descrip- 
tion of  an  uncommon  disease  can  enable  any  one  to  form  so  correct 
a  diagnosis  as  would  a  personal  inspection.  I  have  found  that 
homed  cattle  are  much  subject  to  tubercular  disease,  but  the  symp- 
toms are  so  well  marked — symptoms  that  were  altogether  wanting 
in  this  case — ^that  the  experienced  practitioner  can  seldom  make  a 
mistake  here;  and,  consequently,  I  did  not  think  myself  justified 
in  the  use  of  an  exceedingly  expensive  and,  to  say  the  best  of  it, 
a  very  uncertain  medicament.  I  contented  myself,  therefore,  with 
performing  the  operation  of  tracheotomy ;  and,  this  fiEuling  to  do 
more  than  relieve  his  breathing,  he  was  destroyed  five  days  after- 
wards, when  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  parts  post' 
mortem. 

Having  satisfied  myself  by  an  inspection  of  the  abdominal  and 
thoracic  viscera  of  the  absence  of  any  disease  of  these  important 
organs,  my  attention  was  next  directed  to  the  region  of  the  lar3riuE, 
when  I  was  at  once  enlightened  as  to  the  cause  of  the  curious 
symptoms  observed  during  life.  Situated  just  above  the  velum 
palati  was  a  tumour  of  considerable  size,  extending,  in  its  passage 
forwards,  into  the  chambers  of  the  nose,  and  thus  obstmcting 
respiration,  whilst,  by  its  pressure  inferiorly  on  the  pharjrngeal 
sac.  the  passage  of  aliment  must  have  been  rendered  extremely 
difficult.  For  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Simonds,  I  had  the  affected 
parts  removed,  and  forwarded  to  that  gentleman,  who  took  an 
opportunity  to  lay  them  before  the  members  of  the  Veterinary 
Medical  Association. 

On  cutting  into  it  for  inspection,  the  structure  of  this  enormous 
growth  presented  no  appearances  of  a  malignant  character.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  to  consist  simply  of  an  immense  enlargement 
of  the  tonsil  glands,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Simonds,  who 
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also  looked  upon  it  as  most  probably  the  result  of  catarrh  or 
Bubacttte  inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  The  fact  is,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible tQ  say  what  were  the  causes  in  operation  to  produce  so 
extraordinary  a  tumour ;  but  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  the 
Professor's  theory  seems  to  me  plausible  enough,  although  the 
previous  history  of  the  case  affords  nothing  in  substantiation  of 
his  views.  As  an  illustration  of  the  difSiculties  that  present  them- 
selves to  the  veterinarian,  upon  the  correctness  of  whose  prog- 
nosis so  much  is  often  dependent,  and  as  a  perfectly  unique 
case  in  the  pathology  of  cattle,  I  have  considered  its  relation  might 
not  be  without  profit  to  such  as  take  an  interest  in  the  cultivation 
of  this  comparatively  sterile  field  of  our  professional  labours. 

Before  concluding  this  paper,  I  shall  be  excused  if  I  give  the 
reader  a  hint  that  he  will  find  of  some  utility,  should  he  ever  have 
occasion  to  perform  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  on  the  bull : — 
Let  him  prepare  himself,  if  possible,  with  a  tube  much  longer  in  the 
neck  than  the  one  in  common  use  for  horses.  The  greater  thick- 
ness of  the  skin  of  cattle,  and  the  large  quantity  of  loose  interven- 
ing cellular  membrane,  render  this  imperatively  necessary  where  it 
is  desired  to  keep  the  trachea  open  more  than  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours. 


CASES  OF  POISONING 
Bt  Arssnioub  Acu),  some  of  thb  Compounds  of  Lbad,  and 

THB  COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALB  ;    WITH  RbMARKS  ON  THB    SYMP- 
TOMS INDUCBD,  MODB  OF  ACTION,    AND  TrBATMBNT  ADOPTBO. 

By  Mr.  Evbrs  Musgeavb,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Thb  following  cases  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  lead,  and  mea- 
dow-saffiron,  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1 844,  and  in  quick  succession, 
as  the  dates  will  shew.  In  giving  publicity  to  them  through  the 
pages  of  Thb  Vbtbrinart  Rbcord,  I  have  been  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  save  others  some  portion  of  the  anxiety  and  trouble  they 
occasioned  me,  should  they  ever  meet  with  similar  cases. 

I  have  examined  all  the  published  reports  of  poisoning  by  these 
substances  I  could  meet  with,  and  have  given  careful  reference 
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to  Bach  I  hare  ib  any  way  commented  upon.  It  only  remains  for 
me  to  present  my  sincere  thanks  to  a  medical  gentleman  who  saw 
several  of  the  oases  with  me,  and  who  has  kindly  offered  many 
snggestions  which  I  have  gladly  availed  myself  of  in  the  following 
pages. 

I.  AasBNious  Acid. — Poisoning  of  twenty -eight  Cows,  Yearlings , 
aasd  Cahes,  from  a  single  Application  of  an  Arsenical  Solution 
to  destroy  Lice. — Treatment  by  Purgatives,  Diuretics,  Opium, 
aud  the  Hydrated  Peroxide  of  Iron, — Death  of  one  Caw  on  the 
sixth,  and  one  Calf  on  the  seventh  Day  after. — Post-mortem  Ap- 
pearances, — Remarks, 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1844,  I  was  requested  to  furnish  some 
wa^  for  the  destruction  pf  lice  in  cows,  yearlings,  and  calves ; 
I  accordingly  made  up  the  following  solution : — 

Arsenious  acid  six  ounces 

Carbonate  of  potash  six  ounces 

Stavesacre  .  two  pounds 

Water  two  gallons 

Boil  till  the  arsenious  acid  be  dissolved ;  then  strain,  and  let  a  pint 
of  the  solution  be  rubbed  all  over  the  skin  of  each  affected  animal 
with  a  brush. 

This  solution  was  not  used  until  Monday,  April  1st,  when  half- 
a-pint  only  was  applied  over  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  brisket  of 
each  animal,  especially  where  the  hair  was  rubbed  off,  and  the 
whole  were  afterwards  turned  out  to  grass.  Hiey  were  seen  daily, 
but  nothing  particular  was  noticed  until  the  6th,  when  several  of 
them  were  observed  to  walk  stiffly  and  painfully ;  and  on  a  closer 
examination  they  were  found  to  be  swollen  about  the  shoulders, 
breast,  and  dewlap,  which  parts  were  also  very  tender  to  the 
touch.  1  was  sent  for,  and  found  that  all  the  animals  to  which 
the  solution  had  been  apj^ed  (28  in  number)  were,  more  or  less, 
afiected  in  this  way,  but  none  of  the  other  cattle  that  were  grazing 
with  them.  Three  were  very  bad  :  the  respiration  was  hurried ; 
the  pulse  small,  quick,  and  irreg^ular,  about  120  in  the  minute; 
the  eyes  bright  and  staring,  and  the  pupils  dilated ;  the  horns 
and  extremities  increased  in  heat ;  occasional  rigors  were  pre- 
sent ;  the  skin  over  the  swollen  parts  was  hot  and  dry,  and  so 
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tender,  that  the  least  touch  made  the  animals  shiver  all  over,  and 
they  seemed  fearful  of  heing  approached.  They  had  dunged  and 
urinated  recently,  and  did  not  appear  to  suffer  from  any  griping 
pain  of  the  howels.  I  ordered  the  parts  to  which  the  solution  had 
been  applied  to  be  gently  and  carefully,  but  effectually,  washed 
with  soap  and  warm  water,  and  gave  each  of  them  a  saline  pur- 
gative combined  with  a  carminative. 

April  6th, — ^I  was  called  up  early  this  morning,  and  foond  all  the 
animals  much  worse,  and  shortly  after  my  arrival  at  the  farm  a  two- 
year-old  heifer  died  suddenly.  All  the  cattle  that  had  not  been 
washed  I  ordered  to  be  done  so  at  once,  and  to  have  oil  applied 
over  the  swollen  parts ;  and  afterwards  I  gave  to  each  of  them  a 
draught,  consisting  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  with  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash and  opium,  the  quantity  of  opium  being  varied  according  to  the 
age  and  severity  of  the  symptoms  present  in  each  animal.  They 
seemed  to  be  considerably  relieved  by  the  opiate ;  the  pulse  and 
breathing  became  reduced  in  frequency,  and  even  those  most 
affected  were  enabled  to  eat  a  little,  and  to  ruminate. 

April  7  th. — ^The  cattle  were  worse  this  morning  than  when  I  left 
them  yesterday.  They  moved  more  stiffly,  and  those  severely 
affected  would  not  lie  down,  although  those  that  were  suffering  less 
did  so.  They  ate  a  little,  but  refused  to  drink,  and  in  some  of 
them  there  was  a  copious  discharge  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  but 
none  from  the  nostrils.  Rumination  was  either  tardily  performed, 
or  not  at  all.  The  pulse  continued  to  be  small,  quick,  and  irregular  ; 
the  horns  and  extremities  in  some  were  hot,  but  in  others  cold ; 
the  swollen  parts  were  still  hot,  harsh  to  the  feel,  and  very  ten- 
der to  the  touch;  the  faeces  were  almost  black  and  very  fetid, 
and  the  urine  highly  coloured,  and  possessing  a  strong  odeor.  Re- 
peat the  draught  with  the  opium,  as  ordered  yesterday,  and  give 
afterwards  some  oatmeal  gruel. 

In  the  evening  a  calf  that  had  been  allowed  to  continue  sucking 
one  of  the  affected  cows  was  found  dead.  The  other  animals 
remained  nearly  the  same  as  reported  in  the  morning.  The  draught 
to  be  repeated. 

April  Sth, — ^This  morning  Mr.  Butler,  of  Kington,  met  me  in  con- 
sultation. The  cattle  were  somewhat  better  than  yesterday ;  they 
walked  more  freely,  and  seemed  inclined  to  eat.     The  same  treat- 
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ment  was  directed  to  be  continued,  and  the  lead  liniment,  with 
tincture  of  opium,  applied  to  the  swollen  parts. 

^fyril  9th. — ^The  cattle  are  all  improving,  with  the  exception  of 
one  calf,  which  was  observed  to  labour  under  diarrhoea  and  to 
have  difficult  respiration  before  the  application  of  the  solution. 
It  was  always  lying  down,  breathing  much  accelerated,  would  not 
suck,  and  its  extremities  were  cold. 

The  cattle  were  ordered  to  have  given  to  them  saline  apenents 
combined  with  diuretics,  and  the  liniment  to  be  continued. 
«  April  lOth, — This  morning,  in  answer  to  a  description  of  the 
cases  I  had  sent  him,  and  my  application  for  advice,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Morton,  from  which  I  extract  the  following  passages : — 
"  Respecting  the  cases  you  have  referred  to,  I  think  there  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  cause  in  operation.  The  symptoms  would 
appear  not  to  warrant  the  withdrawal  of  blood  from  the  system. 
However,  the  poison  must  either  be  expelled,  or  means  employed 
to  enable  the  system  to  resist  its  influence.  I  should  conjoin  both. 
Diuretics,  combined  with  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  should  be 
freely  given,  and  the  faeces  kept  in  a  soluble  state  by  oleaginous 
purgatives.  Opium  may  also  be  exhibited  for  the  purpose  of 
allaying  the  irritation.  The  kidneys  being  the  organs  by  which 
arsenious  acid  is  eliminated,  these  should  be  as  quickly  brought 
into  increased  action  as  possible.  Nutritious  diet  should  likewise  be 
allowed ;  and  I  need  not  add  that  the  beasts  should  all  be  housed." 

The  cattle  were  now  improving;  ^evertheless  the  plan  above 
recommended  was  adopted,  with  the  continued  application  of  the 
opium  and  lead  liniment,  until  the  17th  of  April,  when  they  were 
all  so  far  recovered  as  not  to  require  my  further  attendance.  The 
skin  over  the  parts  which  were  swollen  and  inflamed  was  left 
rough,  thickened,  and  excoriated. 

The  second  calf  died  on  the  15th,  but  evidently  not  from  the 
effects  of  the  poison,  for  the  lungs  were  found  to  be  extensively 
diseased,  and  general  adhesion  of  the  pleurse  to  exist. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — The  three-year  old  heifer  that  died  on 
the  sixth  day  was  examined  directly  after  death.  The  whole  of  the  vis- 
cera of  the  abdomen  and  the  thorax  were  apparently  healthy,  though 
pale  coloured.  The  mucous  surfaces  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  whole 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  were  laid  open 
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and  carefully  ezanuned,  hat  tfaey  did  not  any  where  present  the 
sHghtest  ulceration  or  any  signs  of  inflammaition.  On  opening  the 
head,  the  brain  on  its  superior  svrface  appeared  rath«r  pale,  but  it 
was  otherwise  healthy.  The  membfaaes  were  not  injected,  nor 
were  there  any  signs  of  effusion  of  serum  or  lymph  beneath  them. 
On  removing  the  brain,  however,  a  krge  ooagulum  of  blood,  nearly 
as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  was 
found  at  its  base :  this  may  be  sa&ly  assigned  as  a  sufficient  canse 
for  the  sudden  death  of  the  animal.  On  examiwing  the  skin  where 
the  Hce  had  principally  lodged,  and  where  the  solndon  had  been» 
lulled,  the  hair  came  off  very  easily  indeed,  leaving  an  abraded 
surface;  but  there  was  no  injection,  no  inflammation,  and  no  thick- 
ening of  the  skin  itsdf,  or  the  cellular  tissue  underneath  it.  The 
swellings  about  the  neck,  breast,  dewlap,  &c.,  appeared  to  result 
from  a  mere  local  effusion  of  yellow  serum. 

The  calf  "which  died  on  the  seventh  day  was  also  examined.  Hie 
whole  of  the  intestinal  canal  presented  a  blush  of  inflammation, 
and  in  the  fourth  stomach  were  two  i^ts  of  ulceration  about  the 
size  of  a  shilling :  the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain  were  much  in- 
jected, but  there  was  no  effusion  of  blood  under  the  meninges. 

Remarks. -^There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  in  the  preceding  cases  resulted  from  the  absorption  of 
the  arsenical  solution  through  the  medium  of  the  skin,  since  all 
the  cattle  to  whom  it  was  appUed,  but  none  of  the  others  that 
were  with  them,  were  more  or  less  affected  with  considerable 
depression  of  the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems,  acute  local 
inflammation,  and  much  constitutional  excitement.  Thev  had 
never  been  observed  to  lick  each  other ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  had  not  done  so,  since  none  of  the  indications  that  follow 
arsenic  when  taken  into  the  stomach  shewed  themselves  in  any 
one  instance*. 

*  For  an  excellent  deaeription  of  these  symptoms,  sec  the  accomit  of  seven 
horses  poisoned  by  arsenioua  acid  being  mixed  with  their  food,  recorded  by 
Mr.  Simonds  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Association"  for  1836-7,  p.  12S| 
and  also  a  similar  occurrence  by  Mr.  Tombs,  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Veterinary  Medical  Association*'  for  1840-41,  pp.  127  to  131.  The  post- 
mortem appearances  are  likewise  well  described  by  Mr.  Rickards  in  his 
**  Examination  of  two  mares  poisoned  by  arsenical  fUmes."  —  See  The 
Transactions  for  1843-4,  p.  182. 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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In  a  few  of  those  most  affected  the  saliva  became  increased  in 
quantity,  and  was  freely  discharged,  but  there  was  no  preter<- 
natural  heat  about  the  mouth  in  any  of  them :  there  was  also  no 
injection  of  the  visible  mucous  membranes ;  no  thirst  nor  decided 
loathing  oi  food ;  no  diarrhoea ;  no  griping  pains,  nor  tenesmus, 
nor,  indeed,  any  abdominal  pain :  in  fact,  there  was  an  absence  of 
all  indications  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
throat,  as  well  as  any  part  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  such  being  usually 
regarded  as  the  specific  effect  of  arsenic  in  whatever  way  it  may 
Jiave  been  introduced  into  the  system.  Indeed,  if  we  except  the 
case  of  the  calf  which  died  after  continuing  to  suck  one  of  the 
affected  cows,  from  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of  the 
disorder  the  animals  seemed  only  to  suffer  from  the  violent  and 
extensive  inflammation  of  the  skin  attended  with  great  depression 
of  the  vital  powers.  I  mention  this  fEict  particularly,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  characteristic  of  the  poison  when  absorbed  in  a  small  quan- 
tity into  the  system,  and  also  because  when  my  friend,  Mr.  Butler, 
first  saw  the  cases,  it  occurred  to  him  naturally  enough  that  the 
cattle  might  be  suffering  simply  from  an  inflammation  of  the  skm 
of  a  peculiar  nature — a  sort  of  epidemic  erysipelas, — and  not  from 
the  effects  of  the  arsenical  solution.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  as  I  have  already  said,  of  the  natare  of  the  affection ; 
and  there  are  few  practical  men  who  have  not  known  or  heard  of 
similar  effiects  arising  from  the  same  cause,  and  theref<M%  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance  to  know  how  to  prevent  such  results, 
if  this  be  possible ;  and  this  every  one  who  has  met  vrith.  half 
the  abuse  and  discredit  I  did  on  the  present  occasion  will  rea- 
dily admit. 

I  have  given  the  exact  receipt  for  the  solution  used,  that  its 
strength  may  be  seen.  It  is  one  I  had  been  previously  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  extensively  used  and  also  using  myself  with  per- 
fect safety* ;  therefore  I  was  the  more  .surprised  to  find  such 
action  follow  its  application  in  this  instance,  and  can  only  account 
for  it  by  supposing  that  the  parts  where  the  hair  was  rubbed  off 
(to  which  in  these  cases  it  was  only  applied)  were  excoriated  or 
cracked,  and  therefore  in  a  state  highly  favourable  for  absorption  f. 

*  I  see,  in  the  volume  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Aesoeiation  "  for  1841*42, 
Mr.  Belph  recommende  a  simUar  one. 
t  If  this  opinion  he  correct,  it  might  readily  he  guarded  against  hy  protect- 
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A  part  of  this  very  lotion  was  used  by  another  person  to  destroy 
lice  on  the  skin  of  a  horse,  whose  skin  is  much  more  susceptible 
of  the  action  of  irritants  than  that  of  cattle,  but  without  produdng 
any  unpleasant  e£fects  whatever.  I  have  also  employed,  and  that 
with  benefit,  the  arsenious  acid  to  polUevil  and  fistulous  withers ; 
but  since  it  acts  here  as  a  powerful  caustic,  it  certainly  would  not 
so  readily  allow  of  absorptbn  taking  place.  I  have  lately  heard  of 
similar  instances  of  poisoning.  One  instance  occurred  recently, 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  scene  of  my  own  misfcnrtune,  to  the  baihfif 
of  an  eminent  agriculturist,  who  fatally  poisoned  several  i^aluabl^ 
cattle  in  the  same  way,  and  lost  his  situation  through  doing  it. 
Although  so  frequent  an  occurrence  in  our  practice,  I  can  only 
find  two  reports  of  sudi  cases  published,  and  both  are  by  au* 
thors  who  state  that  they  had  not  met  with  similsr  ones  before : 
both  of  them  are  extremely  interesting.  One  report  is  in  the 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Associa* 
tion  for  1841-2,  pp.  260-78,  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  East  Ret- 
ford, when  fifteen  bullocks  were  poisoned,  and  one  died.  The 
other  report  is  in  The  Veterwarian  for  December  1843  and  Ja- 
nuary 1844,  by  Mr.  C.  Lander,  when  thirty-two  cattle  were 
washed  with  arsenical  sheep-wash,  and  eight  of  them  died.  In 
all  the  post-mortem  examinations  there  was  found  to  exist  violent 
inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  shewing  the  specific  action  of 
the  arsenic  to  have  been  more  powerful  than  in  those  cases,  I  have 
detailed  above,  in  which  scarcely  a  trace  of  inflammation  existed. 
Mr.  Lander's  cases  are  particularly  valuable,  both  on  account 
of  their  severity,  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  de- 
scribed them.  One  of  his  animals  died  within  six  hours  from  the 
application  of  the  wash,  the  others  at  intervals  during  a  week. 
In  the  first,  death  probably  took  place  from  the  powerful  depres- 
sion of  the  nervous  system,  produced  by  the  poisonous  agent, 
whilst  aU  the  others  seem  to  have  died  from  the  secondary  cause 
of  apoplexy,  as  did  the  cow  which  died  first  under  my  care : 
this  is  an  affection,  therefore,  to  which  this  poison,  arsenious  acid, 
seems  to  predispose  the  system.     In  Mr.  Lander's  cases  the  blood 

ing  the  abraded  miiface  by  some  ointment  whilst  the  arsenical  solution  is  be- 
ing used ;  an  ointment  made  with  creosote,  or  the  hydriodate  of  potash,  which 
would  at  the  same  time  he  effectual  in  destroying  the  lice  it  came  in  contact 
with. 
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was  poured  into  the  ventricles ;  in  that  of  mine  it  existed  at  the 
base  of  the  bram.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  did  not  examine  the 
urine  of  the  animals*  when  they  were  most  afiected,  by  Marsh'B 
test,  so  as  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  presence  of  the  poison ; 
since  Orfila  has  proved  that,  when  once  absorbed,  it  is  principally 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys*. 

The  notes  of  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  second  calf 
have  been  mislaid  by  me,  and  therefore  I  shall  merely  remark 
upon  the  brief  outline  of  it  which  I  have  given,  from  memory : 
Ist,  That  the  sig^  of  inflammation  shewed  a  more  decided  action 
of  the  poison ;  and,  2d,  this  will  easily  be  accounted  for,  if  we 
suppose  lliat  the  milk  of  the  afiected  cow  which  it  sudLed  was 
impregpaated  with  arsenic  in  process  of  elimination. 

But  without  dwelling  longer  upon  the  action  of  arsenic  when 
absorbed  into  the  system,  I  will  proceed  to  give  the  treatment  which 
I  believe  is  best  adapted  to  counteract  its  effects.  Were  I  called 
again  to  attend  similar  cases,  I  would  have  all  the  parts  to  which 
the  application  had  been  made  at  once  most  carefully  and  gently 
washed  witii  warm  water,  so  as  to  remove  every  particle  of  the  so- 
lution that  might  stiU  remain  on  the  skin.  I  would  then  house  the 
cattle  and  apply  the  liniment,  consisting  of  opium,  di-acetate  of  lead, 
and  oil,  to  the  inflamed  and  swollen  parts.  If  I  suspected  that  the 
cattle  had  licked  each  other,  or  if  the  mouth  and  throat  were 
inflamed,  I  should  immediately  give  a  large  dose  of  the  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron  in  gruel  or  milk,  and  repeat  it,  if  I  saw  occasion 
from  the  increasing  irritation,  in  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  so  as  to 
neutralize  what  poison  the  stomach  might  contain.  If  the  cattle 
were  young  and  in  flesh,  and  the  pulse  strong  enough  to  admit  of 
it,  I  would  bleed  the  moment  I  believed  no  more  poison  remained 
on  the  skin  or  in  the  stomach,  and  follow  up  the  bleeding  at  once 
by  a  large  dose  of  opium.    In  my  cases,  however,  the  dejHression 

^  See  a  description  of  Marsh's  test,  and  the  mode  of  applying  it,  in  the 
Trantactions  for  1840>41,  pp.  IS7  and  138,  by  Kr.  Morton;  and  also  pp. 
139-41  of  the  same  volume  for  a  new  and  ingenious  method  of  obviating 
some  of  its  principal  objections  by  the  same  gentleman. — See  also  a  new 
method  of  detecting  arsenic  in  solution,  which  may  be  called  a  modification 
of  Marsh's  test,  in  the  Transactions  for  1843-4,  p.  135,  where  Heinsch's  test 
is  described ;  and  also  pp.  405-7  for  an  improvement  on  Reinseh's  test,  by 
Mr.  R.  Ellis,  of  London  University  College. 
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produced  by  the  poison  was  too  great  to  admit  of  bleeding,  and  I 
gave  the  opium  at  once,  so  as  to  lessen  the  irritation.  I  would  then 
give  repeated  and  copious  drenches  of  thin  gniel,  milk,  or  infusion  of 
linseed,  with  diuretics,  repeating  the  opium  at  intervals;  and  if  there 
were  no  signs  of  irritation  in  the  intestinal  canal,  as  in  the  cases 
described,  I  should  exhibit  saline  purgatives  combined  with  gentian 
and  aromatics.  But  if  there  were  symptoms  of  inflammation  pre* 
sent,  or  any  pain,  I  would  change  these  latter  for  oleaginous  purga- 
tives, as  recommended  by  Mr.  Morton,  since  oil  is  more  likely  to 
act  as  a  demulcent  or  sheather  to  the  inflamed  mucous  surfaces. 
This  plan  I  should  persevere  in  until  the  convalescent  stage  set 
in,  when  I  should  again  order  the  compounds  of  iron  with  gentian 
root  and  an  aromatic,  to  give  tone  to  the  system ;  and  the  cattle 
should  be  turned  into  a  dry  pasture  during  the  day,  if  the  weather 
proved  favourable,  to  aid  the  restorative  powers  of  nature. 

[The  cases  of  poisoning  by  lead  and  colchicum  will  be  given  in 
succeeding  numbers  of  Thb  Rkcobd. — Editors,^ 


Casb  of  Scrotal  Hbbnia  in  a  Colt. 

By  Mr,  W.  Mbqinnis,  M.R.C.V.S. 

On  the  25th  of  August  of  last  year  one  of  my  employers  wished 
me  to  see  a  colt  three  months  old,  affected  with  scrotal  hernia. 
After  examinatioui  I  told  him  the  only  chance  of  doing  any  per- 
manent good  was  by  the  operation  of  castration  being  performed, 
which  of  itself  might  prove  fatal.  Yet  as  the  colt,  in  its  present 
state,  was  useless,  and  as  the  hernia  would  only  get  larger  instead 
of  smaller,  and  ultimately,  in  all  probability,  be  the  cause  of 
strangulation  of  the  intestines  and  death,  the  owner  said  we  were 
at  liberty  to  do  what  we  thought  best.  Having  cast  the  colt,  and 
the  near  hind  leg  being  held  by  an  assistant  so  as  to  freely  expose 
the  parts,  I  commenced  the .  operation  by  returning  the  intestine, 
and  removed  the  off  testicle,  but  I  could  not  find  the  near  one.  I 
then  extended  the  opening  in  the  scrotum,  and  closed  the  external 
abdominal  ring  first  by  a  suture  of  doubled  thread,  and  then,  to  make 
it  more  secure,  a  stitch  of  the  metallic  wire,  leaving  the  ends  so  long 
as  to  hang  out  of  the  wound,  thds  preventing  its  closing  entirely  until 
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the  flutare  came  away :  the  divided  integmnent  was  then  brought 
together  by  a  continaoas  satare  of  metallic  wire,  and  the  wotmd 
dreeaed  with  the  digestive  ointment.  The  animal  waa  now  allowed 
to  get  up*  and,  when  up,  there  was  scarody  any  thing  to  be  seen 
of  the  swelling. 

Augwt  27M. — ^The  colt  apparently  is  doin^  well.  He  has 
sucked  as  usual,  and  eats  a  litde  hay.  The  parts  are  bat  Tery 
little  swollen,  and  he  moves  about  freely. 

29th, — The  parts  are  much  more  swollen,  and  there  is  a  dis- 
diarge  of  thin  serum  from  the  wound.  Scarify  the  scrotom,  and 
dress  the  wounds  as  before. 

dOth. — ^Mr.  Chandler  called  to  say  the  colt  was  doing  very  wdi, 
and  seemed  lively. 

31«tf.— The  patient  is  not  quite  so  well  this  morning.  Tbe 
bowels  are  becoming  constipated;  he  is  oocanonally  in  pain, 
and  has  lain  down  several  times  to-day.  The  discharge  from  the 
wound  also  is  not  so  healthy,  it  being  a  little  offensive.  Give  a 
dose  of  linseed  oil,  and  dress  the  scrotum  with  sol.  calcis.  chlor. 

Sept,  l8t, — ^An  alteration  has  taken  place  which  is  fistvourable. 
Dress  the  wound  as  before,  and  again  scarify  the  sheath,  which 
remains  swollen,  and  give  a  febrifuge. 

From  this  period  to  the  7th  September  the  animal  appeared 
to  be  gradually  improving ;  his  appetite  returned,  and  the  dis- 
charge from  the  wound  had  become  healthy :  indeed,  there  was 
every  appearance  of  his  soon  recovering. 

8th, — ^A  return  of  the  unfavourable  symptoms  has  taken 
place.  The  ccdt  seems  to  be  in  pain,  and  is  often  down ;  refuses 
food ;  looks  around  at  his  flanks,  which  are  tucked  up,  and  the 
respiration  is  increased;  he  also  occasionally  sighs.  His  nose, 
ears,  and  legs,  are  cold,  but  the  body  is  warm,  and  the  wound 
presents  a  healthy  a^)ect.  Give  ol.  lini.  ^vi,  cum  tinct.  opii  Jss 
in  haustus,  and  throw  up  an  enema  of  tepid  water,  whidi  repeat 
every  hour  till  the  bowels  respond. 

9th, — ^Much  worse  to-day :  he  is  in  more  pain ;  the  counte- 
nance is  very  anxious,  and  the  prostration  of  strength  considerable. 
The  surface  of  the  body  has  become  much  colder ;  the  mouth  is 
clammy,  and  the  scrotum  looks  very  unhealthy  indeed,  being  of  a 
dark  purple  colour,  and  the  discharge  smeUs  offensive.  The  bowds 
have  not  acted,  except  that  a  few  small  balls  of  dung  have  come 
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away  with  the  retuni  of  the  clysters ;  a  difficulty  is  also  experienced 
in  voiding  urine.  He  is  every  few  minutes  endeavouring  to  stale ; 
a  small  quantity  only  is  voided,  and  he  stands  stretched  oat  for  some 
time  both  previous  to  and  after  the  act,  which  appears  to  cause 
much  pain.  The  urine,  however,  is  of  a  healthy  character.  Re- 
peat the  laxative,  combining  spt.  nit.  ^ss.  Despite  our  endeavours, 
the  animal  died  daring  the  evening  of  this  day. 

Sectio  cadaveris  sixteen  hours  after  death. — On  laying  open 
the  abdomen,  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  found  to  be  healthy 
aa  hr  down  as  the  rectum ;  in  dose  contact  with  which  gut  was  a 
large  circumscribed  abscess,  holding  about  a  pint  of  very  thick 
white  pus ;  and  from  this  part  to  the  external  abdominal  ring  was  a 
mass  of  matter  and  disorganized  membranes,  which  in  some  places 
were  going  on  to  a  state  of  gangrene.  The  internal  ring  through 
which  the  satare  had  been  passed  was  healthy*  and  had  begun 
to  be  closed  by  granulations.  On  examining  the  bladder  and 
urethra,  the  frequent  and  painfiod  staling  was  easily  accounted  for, 
the  urethra  being  inflamed  throughout  its  course,  and  the  urinary 
cyst  contained  only  a  few  drops  of  urine,  but  a  very  large  quantity 
of  unhealthy  pus :  in  £ftct.  the  bladder  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
large  abscess,  yet  the  animal  had  never  been  observed  to  pass  any 
pus  with  his  urine* 


Influenza  in  ths  Horbb,  in  which  Evfusion  having  takbn 

PLACE  into    the    CHAMBERS    OV  THE  EtE,    IT    WAS    FOLLOWED 

BT  Loss  OV  Sight. 

By  the  same, 

A  PECULIAR  form  of  influenza  has  been  prevalent  in  this  county 
(Sussex)  lately,  in  which  our  attention  has  been  especially  directed 
to  the  singular  state  of  the  eyes,  and  in  several  instances  loss  of  sight 
has  supervened.  The  description  of  a  case  or  two  may  be  accepted 
as  a  t]^  of  the  whole. 

The  symptoms  generally,  when  the  animals  are  first  seen  by  us, 
and  which  does  not  often  happen  till  the  second  or  third  day  after 
the  attack,  are,  a  disinclination  to  move ;  loss  of  appetite ;  pulse 
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from  60  to  70  beats  in  the  minate,  very  weak  and  languid ;  ^ 
extremitiea  of  the  natural  temperature;  the  ears  hot  and  then 
cold ;  the  forehead  generally  hot ;  respiration  a  little  quicker  than 
nsaal,  bat  not  much  accelerated,  except  in  the  worst  cases;  coat 
staring;  the  head  hanging  down  or  resting  on  the  manger;  the  ^es 
dosed,  or  nearly  so,  and  one  always  worse  than  the  other :  gene- 
rally, the  off  eye  is  the  worst.  There  is  no  increased  lachrymal  dis- 
charge, nor  engorgement  of  .the  eyelids,  as  in  ordinary  iTiflnftn^n^ 
but  an  inflammation  of  the  whole  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
eye :  the  aqueous  humour,  instead  of  being  clear  and  tranfiparenU 
becomes  of  an  opaque  brown,  or  dark  yellow  colour,  and  grari- 
tates  below  the  pupillary  opening ;  there  is  an  intolerance  of  light,  so 
that  when  the  horse  is  turned  round  to  the  stable  door  the  pupil  be- 
comes so  much  contracted  that  there  is  scarcely  any  opening  to  be 
seen ;  the  visible  mucous  membranes  hare  a  yellow  hue,  as  in  hepa- 
titis; and  the  mouth  an  unpleasant  sour  smeU.  In  the  worst  caees 
the  legs  are  of  no  use  except  as  a  mere  mechanical  means  of  sup- 
port, for  if  yon  attempt  to  move  the  animals  they  fall  down,  and 
are  very  difficult  to  be  got  up  again ;  and  in  one  case  the  patient 
could  not  get  up  by  himself. 

The  Dreatment  found  most  successful  has  been  to  get  the  bowels 
into  a  soluble  state  by  means  of  small  doses  of  aloes  in  the  first  in- 
stance, as  there  is  almost  always  constipation  present,  and  then  to 
keep  them  so  with  calomel  and  opium.  Occasionally  the  calomel 
purges  them  freely ;  but  I  have  no  objection  to  see  them  purge  for 
one  or  two  days,  if  the  appetite  continues  good.  We  immediately 
place  under  each  eye  a  medicated  seton,  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  sight  for  a  time ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  many  become  blind,  and  I 
need  hardly  add  that  this  result  only  takes  place  in  those  cases  which 
have  been  very  severe.  In  milder  cases,  fever  medicines  given  twice 
a-day,  with  an  occasional  dose  of  aloes  or  calomel,  keeping  the  se- 
tons  frequently  moved,  have  prevented  this  formidable  termination. 

I  have  stated  that  constipation  of  the  bowels  is  a  general  con- 
comitant ;  of  the  truth  of  this  position  the  following  case  is  illus- 
trative : — 

Oct,  2dd, — ^Sttbyect,  a  black  mare,  aged.  On  examining  her  I 
found  the  symptoms  rather  more  developed  than  we  usually  meet 
with  them :  she  had  been  ill  for  tiiree  days.    I  bled,  and  gave  aloes 
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5ij  in  ball,  and  left  calomel  5)  to  be  given  at  night ;  blistered  the 
throat,  and  ordered  the  diet  to  coneifit  of  nuMhes  and  a  very  little 
hay. 

24th. — ^The  mare  is  not  so  well  this  morning ;  the  bowels  have 
not  been  acted  npon,  and  she  refuses  food ;  she  is  also  frequently 
lying  down.  Pass  a  seton  under  each  eye,  and  repeat  the  lax- 
ative medicine.  In  the  evening,  the  animal  being  no  better,  I  threw 
up  an  enema,  which  brought  away  three  or  four  small  and  hard  balls 
of  dung.  She  now  evinces  pain,  lying  down  frequently,  and  rising 
again  immediately.  Give  sol.  aloes  )$viii,  tinct.  opii  Jj  in  draught. 
Repeat  enema,  which  returned  as  it  was  given,  plainly  shewing  the 
constipated  state  of  the  bowels.  I  should  like  to  bleed  her  again, 
but  am  afraid  :  the  pulse  tells  me  I  must  not. 

25th. — ^The  animal  remains  in  the  same  state  as  reported  yester- 
day. No  dung  has  been  passed,  and  she  eats  nothing.  There  is 
a  rumbling  of  the  bowels  as  if  purging  were  coming  on,  and,  an 
enema  being  thrown  up,  has  brought  away  a  few  softer  balls  of 
dung.     Give  ol.  lini  Oss,  spt.  etheris  nit.  ^ss  in  haustus. 

In  the  evening  no  change  in  the  symptoms,  the^  rumbling 
noise  is  not  to  be  heard  in  the  intestines,  and  no  faeces  have  been 
voided.  Gave  sol.  aloes  Jviij,  et  ol.  lini  Oss,  and  continue  enemas. 
Sol.  aloes  Jiv  were  left  by  me,  with  orders  for  it  to  be  given  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  if  the  bowels  had  not  acted. 

26th. — Still  in  the  same  state  as  yesterday.  Sometimes  the 
animal  is  in  violent  pain ;  her  legs  and  ears  are  alternately  hot  and 
cold,  but  the  eyes  are  not  so  much  inflamed.  The  solution  of  aloes 
was  given  early  this  morning,  no  action  of  the  bowels  having  then 
taken  place,  and  the  enemas  coming  away  as  they  were  given. 
Give  croton  oil  gutt.  xz,  sol.  aloes  ^vj,  ol.  lini  Oss,  and  gruel  fre- 
quently during  the  day.  In  the  evening  there  appeared  to  be  no 
hope  of  recovery  unless  the  bowels  were  acted  upon,  which  it 
seemed  impossible  to  do.  Repeat  the  same  dose  as  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  give  a  wine  glassful  of  brandy  when  any  pain  is  evinced, 
and  also  apply  hot  cloths  to  the  belly. 

27th. — ^The  prostration  of  strength  is  great,  and  the  belly  has 
become  tympanitic,  yet  the  animal  is  not  in  much  pain  this  morning. 
The  obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels  continues ;  the  pulse  has 
been  gradually  getting  quicker  and  weaker,  and  is  now  106  in  the 
minute,  and  scarcely  to  be  felt  at  the  jaw :  the  breathing  is  also 

VOL.   II.  R 
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oppressed ;  the  mouth  feels  clammy  and  smells  sour,  and  sometimes 
a  disposition  to  vomit  is  shewn.  It  is  now  difficult  to  make  her 
take  medicine :  she  has  become  tired  of  it,  and  will  not  swallow  it 
for  a  long  time.  Give  ol.  lini  Oss,  ol.  croton  gatt.  xx,  and  throw 
up  enemas  of  salt  and  water. 

In  the  evening  there  being  no  alteration,  except  a  more  frequent 
disposition  to  vomit,  the  purgative  was  repeated,  and  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  28th  the  animal  died. 

Post-mortem  examhuUion  ten  hours  after  death, — On  laying  open 
the  abdomen,  a  general  but  slight  blush  only  of  inflammation  was 
seen  to  pervade  the  peritoneal  lining,  and  here  and  there  was  a 
patch  more  highly  inflamed.  Within  the  intestines,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  nothing  was  found  to  impede  the  passage  of  the  fsoes, 
which  were  in  a  fluid  state.  The  inner  surfeK^  of  the  stomach  was 
inflamed,  but  the  examination  disclosed  nothing  to  account  for 
death. 

The  mare  took,  during  the  four  days  she  was  ill,  the  enormous 
quantity  of  aloes  Jviss,  croton  oil  gutta  Ixx,  calomel  5ijf  &Ad  6L 
lini  Oijss,  .without  the  slighest  vinble  action  on  the  bowels. 


Casbs  of  Indigestion  in  thb  Horse,  in  which  thb  Ingbsta 

BBCAMB  IMPACTED  IN  THB  SMALL  InTBSTINES. 

Dear  Sirs,  Ashboum,  Derbyshire,  Dec.  24, 1845. 

If  you  think  the  following  of  sufficient  interest,  and  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  Journal,  it  is  much  at  your  disposal. 

I  am  your's  respectfully, 

Thomas  M.  Lebch,  M.R,C.V.S. 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Vbtbrinart  Record. 

During  last  spring,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  and  dear- 
ness  of  hay,  the  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  country  resorted  to 
straw  as  provender,  and  that  in  very  large  quantities.    Their  me- 
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thod  of  employing  it  was  the  fdlowing:  it  was  chopped  into 
pieces  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  then  mixed  with  oats, 
beans,  and  bran,  and  given  as  food  to  the  horses.  The  result  of 
this  was  the  origin  of  a  disease  which  I  have  ventured  to  designate 
"  Indigestion ;"  as  it  appears  evident,  from  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nations instituted  by  me  in  those  cases  that  have  unfortunately  ter- 
minated fatally,  that  the  food  was  quite  unchanged  in  its  nature  by 
the  juices  of  the  stomach,  and  found  dry  and  firmly  impacted 
in  the  small  intestines.  This  singular  circumstance  has  induced  me 
to  lay  before  you  the  following  account.  The  horse  being  fed  with 
the  above  mixture,  he  hastily  bolts  it  without  due  mastication  and 
insahvation,  and  then  as  a  consequence  ensues  the  following  symp- 
toms :  being  taken  out  after  he  has  eaten  his  morning's  feed, 
perhaps  during  his  work  he  shews  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  or  it 
may  be  not  until  he  returns  to  the  stable,  by  lying  down  and 
getting  up  again,  this  increasing  as  the  disease  progresses :  the 
pulse  and  respiration  become  accelerated  during  the  paroxysms, 
but  the  legs  and  ears  continue  warm. 

This  may  be  viewed  as  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  and 
occasionally  the  animal  recovers  without  the  malady  making 
any  further  progress  than  this ;  but  should  he  not,  then  comes  the 
second  stage.  The  horse  now  is  more  violent ;  remains  still 
scarcely  a  moment,  being  continually  up  and  down,  and  when  down 
rolls  over  on  his  back ;  the  pulse  becomes  altered  in  its  character, 
being  quick  and  wiry ;  the  respiration  is  considerably  increased;  the 
extremities  are  variable  in  their  temperature;  the  visible  mucous 
membranes  highly  injected ;  now  and  then  he  voids  small  quantities 
of  dung  in  hard  balls,  and  more  or  less  covered  with  mucus ;  and 
the  urine  is  high  coloured.  These  indications,  if  relief  be  not  ob- 
tained, gradually  increase  in  urgency,  and  he  then  shews  Sjonptoms 
of  cerebral  derangement.  The  pulse  is  irregular  in  its  beating,  cold 
'**>•  perspiration  bedews  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  delirium  and  con- 

vulsions quickly  dose  the  scene  of  misery.  The  treatment  adopted 
has  been  as  follows :  If  called  in  during  the  first  stage,  I  give  an 
aperient  combined  with  some  antispasmodic.  If  in  the  second 
stage,  and  the  pulse  is  hard,  I  bleed  until  an  impression  is  made  on 
the  heart.  I  then  administer  solution  of  aloes,  in  combinaticm  with 
spt.  tether,  nit.  et  tinct.  opii ;  apply  blisters  to  the  abdomen,  and 
throw  up  enemata  of  warm  water.     The  legs  should  be  stimulated 
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and  bandaged.  In  some  few  cases  I  found  great  relief  afforded  by 
scalding  the  abdomen ;  and,  after  tbe  bowels  have  responded,  the 
exhibition  of  calomel  and  opium  every  three  or  four  hours  has 
been  attended  with  considerable  success.  The  length  of  time  these 
cases  require  medical  attendance  varies.  In  some,  two  or  three 
days  only,  while  others  call  for  a  week  or  even  ten  days.  The 
bowels  are  always  very  irregular  in  their  action.  In  several  in- 
stances I  have  given  no  less  than  sixteen  drachms  of  aloes  and  a 
quart  of  linseed  oil,  with  large  quantities  of  calomel,  and  even  after 
all  the  bowels  have  remained  unacted  upon  for  more  than  seventy 
hours.  In  the  latter  stages  your  only  chance  of  cure  is  to  bring 
about  action  by  the  aid  of  very  powerM  stimulants,  but  most  com- 
monly these  cases  terminate  fatally.  In  one  case  I  succeeded 
through  the  use  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  giving  it  in  Jii  doses  every 
four  hours,  imtil  three  doses  had  been  exhibited ;  also  applying 
this  agent  externally  to  the  abdomen. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  of  this  violent  complaint  are 
somewhat  peculiar.  On  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  being  laid  open, 
we  are  struck  with  the  discolouration  which  has  taken  place :  the 
bowels  in  some  places  are  highly  congested,  and  of  a  dark  purple 
colour,  and  this  in  some  instances  extends  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  intestines ;  but  it  is  more  generally  marked  about 
the  small  intestines,  those  being  more  especially  the  seat,  of  the 
malady.  Being  laid  open,  we  find  the  food  in  this  part — ^the 
small  intestines — so  firmly  impacted  as  if  it  had  been  driven  in 
with  a  mallet,  and  the  mucous  lining  membrane  destroyed. 
The  other  viscera  of  the  abdomen  present  much  the  same  appear- 
ances as  when  death  has  resulted  from  pure  enteritis.  The  lungs 
9xe  gorged  with  blood. 

Remarks. — ^This  disease  is  unquestionably  and  alone  the  result  of 
the  food  being  partaken  of  too  quickly  without  due  mastication 
and  salivation,  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  stoppage  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal  of  its  onward  passage,  and  that  in  the  small  intes* 
tines,  just  before  they  terminate  in  the  large  ones.  The  food  being 
so  closely  impacted  together  causes  spasm,  which,  if  not  rdieved, 
goes  on  to  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  There  is  nothing  remark- 
able in  these  cases,  except  that  the  stoppage  should  take  place  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestines,  which  I  think  has  not  before 
been  much  noticed.    Hie  object  we  should  have  in  view,  when 
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called  upon  in  such  attacks  as  these,  is  to  allay  the  pain  by  relieving 
the  bowels  of  their  contents ;  and  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  giving 
purgative  agents,  for  frequently  I  have  administered  one,  two,  and 
even  three  ounces  of  aloes,  besides  Unseed  oil  and  calomel,  without 
superpurgation  of  any  consequence  whatever  taking  place.  The 
most  favourable  indication  is  the  abatement  of  the  pain,  and  if  this 
takes  place,  you  need  be  in  no  fear  of  the  bowels  not  responding  in 
the  course  of  time.  But  if  the  pain  continue  after  your  medicines 
have  been  given,  you  may  then  anticipate  a  fatal  termination.  A 
gpreat  many  cases  have  occurred,  and  fortunately  I  have  lost  but 
few;  and  those  few  always  shewed  the  post-mortem  appearances 
I  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 


Cases  of  Indiobstion  followed  by  Laminitis,  and  also  or 

Diabetes  in  the  Horse. 

By  Mr.  B.  Cartledoe. 

Dear  Sirs,  Sheffield,  Feb,  13,  1846. 

Should  the  foUowing  cases  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in 
The  Vbtbrinart  Record,  I  shall  feel  pleased  at  seeing  them 
inserted. 

I  am  your's,  &c. 
To  the  Editors,  Sec 

I. — Indigestion. 

Oct.  27th,  1845. — EtARLT  this  morning  I  was  requested  to  see 
an  aged  cart-horse,  the  property  of  a  large  firm  in  this  town,  sup- 
posed to  be  attacked  with  spasms  of  the  bowels.  As,  from  the 
report  of  the  messenger,  the  symptoms  appeared  to  be  urgent,  an 
antispasmodic,  combined  with  a  laxative,  was  sent  by  him  to  be 
given  to  the  horse  as  soon  as  he  returned. 

On  my  arrival  I  found  the  case  to  be  one  of  indigestion,  accom- 
panied with  torpidity  of  the  bowels.  The  animal  had  not  lain 
down,  nor  manifested  much  pain,  but  was  somewhat  uneasy,  fre- 
quently endeavouring  to  void  feecal  matter  without  any  being 
passed,  and  occasionally  looking  round  at  his  flanks  with  great 
anxiety.     The  man  stated  that  he  left  him,  as  he  believed,  in  per- 
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feet  health  on  the  preyioiis  night,  and  found  only  a  very  amall  quan- 
tity of  excrement  behind  him  this  morning.  He  had  not  eaten  the 
whole  of  his  hay,  but  had  finished  hia  com ;  which*  it  is  perhaps 
necessary  to  state,  was,  and  had  been  for  some  time,  of  a  very  infe* 
rior  quality.  The  pulse  was  accelerated,  the  respiration  hurried* 
and  the  conjunctiyal  membranes  a  little  injected*  By  Mr.  TaylcMr'a 
direction  six  quarts  of  blood  were  immediately  abstracted  from  the 
jugular  vein,  ol.  ricini  Oj  given,  and  all  food  ordered  to  be  with* 
held. 

At  four  P.M.I  again  visited  him,  but  no  improvement  was  visible. 
A  Uttle  exercise  was  given,  thinking  it  might  induce  the  bowels  to 
act :  administer  ol.  ricini  Jxij,  cum  ol.  tiglii  M.  xx.  In  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  the  animal  was  much  the  same,  the  bowels  not  hav- 
ing responded  to  the  medicine,  and  the  restlessness  continuing,  with 
a  desire  to  evacuate  the  faeces :  he  had  evinced  no  inclination  for 
food,  but  had  drunk  pretty  freely  of  tepid  water,  which  was  en- 
couraged. 

28M. — At  six  o'clock  this  morning  the  purgatives  began  to 
produce  the  desired  action.  The  animal  appeared  relieved  after- 
wards, but  there  was  still  a  little  heaving  at  the  flanks,  with  duD- 
ness  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pulse  ranged  between  70  and  80.  The 
purging  continued  the  whole  of  the  day.  In  the  evening  the 
horse  seemed  much  better,  from  the  bowels  having  been  freely 
evacuated,  and  the  cause  of  uneasiness  removed.  He  ate  a  little 
hay  and  partook  of  water  freely,  as  he  had  done  previously.  An 
occasional  shifting  of  the  near  fore  foot,  with  increased  heat  of  the 
wall,  now  indicates  a  transfer  of  the  disease,  and  we  fear  inflam- 
mation of  the  kunins  by  metastasis  will  take  place. 

29th, — It  was  no  very  agreeable  change  to  find  our  patient  acutely 
lame  in  both  fore  feet  this  morning.  The  uneasiness  evinced  last 
night  has  terminated  in  violent  inflammation  of  the  laminae  of  both 
feet,  and  the  horse  is  enabled  to  stand  with  the  greatest  difilculty. 
The  action  of  the  bowels  begins  now  to  assume  the  character  of  su- 
perpurgation.  The  pulse  is  84,  and  the  respiration  hurried,  but  not 
laborious.  Let  the  shoes  be  removed  from  the  fore  feet,  and  the 
animal  caused  to  stand  in  a  pailful  of  hot  water  for  an  hour; 
bandages  to  be  afterwards  applied  to  the  legs  and  feet,  and  kept 
constantly  wet  with  water  of  the  same  temperature,  flour  gruel 
to  be  substituted  for  water,  and  frequently  oflered,  and  small 
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quantities  of  braised  com  and  hay  to  constitute  his  diet.  Give 
tinct.  opii  ^,  spts.  seth.  nit.  ^ss,  catechu  ezt.  5)8s  in  haustus.  In 
the  evening  the  pulse  was  80 ;  he  had  eaten  his  com  and  drank  a 
tolerably  foir  quantity  of  grael.  The  purging  not  having  ceased, 
the  astringent  draught  was  repeated,  and  the  hot  water  to  the  feet 
•nd  legs  continued. 

Oct.  30M. — The  symptoms  present  are  more  favourable.  The 
pulse  is  reduced  in  frequency ;  the  horse  would  feed  if  allowed, 
and  the  inflammation  of  the  feet  is  not  so  intense,  while  the  fsecal 
matter  is  becoming  consolidated.  The  use  of  tepid  water  to  the 
fleet  to  be  continued. 

Nov.  1st, — ^The  horse  was  led  out  this  morning,  and  although 
so  lame  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  place  one  foot  before  the  other, 
he  is  much  improved.  Continue  bathing  the  feet,  and  apply  to 
the  coronets  lin.  sapon.  tinct.  opii  et  ol.  origanimi,  of  each  equal 
parts. 

4th. — ^A  general  improvement  on  the  two  preceding  days  may 
be  reported  to  have  taken  place.  The  animal  stands  with  less 
pain,  and  the  pulse  has  decreased  in  its  number  of  beats.  An 
active  blister  was  applied  round  the  coronets,  and  the  ordinary 
diet  restored. 

oth. — ^This  morning,  either  from  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
blister,  or  some  occult  cause,  the  animal  was  not  so  well :  some 
pain  in  the  bowels  was  indicated;  as  he  laid  down  several 
times,  and  quickly  got  up  again.  Grave  a  mild  opiate.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  bowels  is  natural,  and  the  dung  of  a  soft  consistence. 

&th. — The  horse  is  considerably  better  this  moming ;  he  looks 
more  lively,  and  evinces  a  greater  desire  for  food.  The  pulse, 
however,  remains  quick,  being  70  beats  in  the  minute.  Gave  a 
draught,  consisting  of  the  spirit  of  nitric  ether  and  tincture  of 
digitalis,  and  applied  ol.  lini  cum  liq.  plumb,  of  each  equal  parts 
to  the  coronets. 

7th. — The  symptoms  are  again  aggravated.  The  horse  was 
down  when  I  first  saw  him  this  moming,  groaning  as  if  in  pain, 
and  shewed  a  great  disinclination  to  rise.  The  man  informed  me 
that,  when  he  entered  the  stable  early,  he  perceived  that  the  horse 
had  perspired  a  great  deal ;  he  had  also  been  up  and  down  several 
times :  the  fore  legs  are  enlarged,  and  the  pulse  still  accelerated. 
Gave  spts.  seth.  nit.  Jij,  cum  tinct.  opii  Jss  in  haustus.    This  af- 
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forded  relief  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  and  hopes  were  now 
entertained  that  the  horse  would  do  weD. ' 

17M. — It  is  altogether  unnecessary  further  to  particularize  the 
symptoms  that  were  evinced  from  day  to  day ;  they  varied  con- 
siderahly,  hut  were  hy  no  means  urgent.  Within  these  last  few 
days  the  improvement  has  heen  most  rapid.  To-day  the  horse 
was  put  into  the  chains  for  an  hour,  which  he  hore  very  well. 
Let  this  he  continued,  and  increased  moderately. 

2\9t, — He  is  now  in  work,  which  he  performs  with  hut  litde 
inconvenience,  although  the  heels  come  in  contact  with  the  gromad 
hefore  any  other  part  of  the  foot.  The  horse  was  worked  daily, 
and  the  har  shoes  were  after  a  short  time  dispensed  with. 

[A  case  similar  to  the  ahove,  and  occurring  about  the  same  time 
in  another  establishment,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Mr. 
Cartledge ;  but  the  symptoms  are  so  much  alike  in  both,  that 
it  is  withheld. — Editors.'} 

II. ^DlABBTBS. 

January  1846. — A  grey  harness  mare,  seven  years  old,  was 
affected  with  diabetes.  The  increased  secretion  of  urine  had 
existed  for  some  days,  and  was  excessive ;  the  pulse  70 ;  coat 
staring ;  visible  mucous  membranes  injected ;  faeces  hard  and 
dark  coloured ;  great  desire  for  water  evinced ;  extremities  cold ; 
and  the  animal  very  dull  and  off  her  feed.  I  gave  a  laxative,  and 
after  it  had  acted  placed  the  animal  on  a  liberal  diet,  and  ad- 
ministered tonics  daily,  until  to-day,  January  14th,  when  I  com- 
menced giving  creasote,  in  accordance  with  the  treatment  adopted 
and  recommended  by  Professor  Delwart  in  the  October  number  of 
The  Vktbrinary  Rbcord.  I  administered  a  fluid  ounce  of 
creasote  in  a  pint  of  water,  which  appeared  to  act  very  powerfully, 
as  it  quickly  drew  tears  from  the  animal's  eyes  after  it  was  homed 
down,  and  caused  much  excitement  of  the  system,  which,  how- 
,  ever,  gradually  passed  away. 

\5th, — ^The  urine  continues  still  to  be  voided  in  large  quantities, 
but  the  action  of  the  bowels  is  more  natural.  The  pulse  which  was 
before  weak  is  now  strong,  and  numbers  76  beats  in  the  minute. 
This  is  caused  most  likely  by  the  creasote,  which  is  to  be  omitted 
to-day. 
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ISth, — ^The  discharge  of  urine  is  still  very  great,  and  the  feces 
are  voided  frequently.  The  pulse  continues  strong  and  quick; 
the  lips  are  excoriated  by  the  creasote ;  the  mare  looks  very  dull, 
and  is  much  reduced  in  flesh,  butfeeds  alittle  better.  Repeat  the 
creasote,  and  begin  g^iving  water  in  which  bars  of  heated  iron  have 
been  cooled. 

17 th, — ^The  pulse  is  undiminished  in  its  number  of  beats,  and 
remarkably  full ;  the  extremities  are  cold,  and  the  mare  again  off 
her  feed.  Omit  the  creasote ;  for  the  pulse,  which  was  a  few  days 
since  extremely  weak,  is  now  so  strong  and  altered  in  its  character 
as  to  cause  us  to  apprehend  its  action. 

ISth. — ^The  flow  of  urine  is  much  the  same,  and  the  faecal 
matter  is  still  voided  in  large  quantities  :  the  mare  appears  more 
Hvely  and  feeds  better,  although  the  prostration  of  strength  is 
considerable.  Pulse  66 :  she  has  lain  down  in  the  night  for  the 
first  time  since  her  attack ;  the  thirst  is  not  so  great.  Give  fern 
sulph.  5ij,  antim.  tart.  5i>  in  ball. 

20M. — ^The  urine  is  lessened  in  quantity,  but  its  appearance  is 
the  same.  The  mare  also  feeds  tolerably  well,  and  the  faeces  are 
diminished  in  quantity.     Ball  repeated  as  before  ordered. 

2l8t, — ^The  appearance  of  the  animal  and  the  general  symptoms 
are  more  favourable :  the  pulse  is  reduced  to  54 ;  the  extremities 
'are  warmer,  and  the  secretion  of  urine  not  so  great.     Ball  to  be 
repeated. 

23d. — ^The  mare  is  improving  fast.  The  urine  is  materially 
decreased  in  quantity,  and  its  character  and  that  of  the  faeces  is 
more  natural.  Pulse  48;  appetite  good;  and  the  animal  drinks 
less  of  the  ferruginous  water.  Gentle  walking  exercise  allowed 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Continue  giving  the  ball  until  six 
doses  have  been  administered. 

SOth, — ^To-day  the  mare  begins  to  work  lightly.  She  has  very 
much  improved :  feeds  and  looks  weU,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  little  acceleration  in  the  pulse,  she  might  be  pronounced  perfectly 
convalescent,  as  the  symptoms  generally  denote  the  return  of 
health,  and  the  excretions,  alvine  and  urinary,  are  natural. 

It  being  a  doubtful  question  if  the  horse  be  the  subject  of  dia- 
betes mellitus,  I  tested  some  of  the  urine  for  sugar  by  means  of 
yeast,  but  could  not  perceive  the  slightest  degree  of  fermentative 
action  to  be  set  up  in  it.  I  subsequently  evaporated  a  quantity  down 

VOL.    II.  s 
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to  the  consietence  of  synip,  and  set  it  aside  in  a  moderately  warm 
place  for  some  days.  On  examination  I  found  that  aeveral  crystals 
had  formed  themselves.  What  they  were  I  know  not,  and,  being 
then  much  engaged,  I  reserved  my  investigation  of  them  for  an- 
other opportmiity.  Unfortunately  an  accident  occurred,  by  which 
the  vessel  was  broken,  and  thrown  away  before  I  was  aware  of  it. 
This  I  regret  exceedingly,  and  that  the  more,  because  the  rapid 
recovery  of  my  patient  did  not  allow  me  to  collect  the  urine  in 
any  quantity  afterwards. 


Proposal  rbsfbctino  Cjcrtificates  for  thb  £xam ination  of 
HoRSBS  BY  Vbtbrinart  Surqbons. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Veterinary  Records 

Gentlemen, 

Allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  to  a  subject  rife  with  interest,  no*  only  to  the  vete- 
rinary surgeon,  but  also  to  breeders  and  sellers  of  horses. 

I  have  frequently  witnessed  an  imposition  practised  upon  sellers 
of  horses  by  buyers  from  a  distance,  who  state  that  "the  horse* 
bought  (on  such  a  day  at  this  or  that  fair,  &c.)  has  been  examined 
by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  found  unsound,"  enclosing  a  certi- 
ficate, which,  in  many  instances,  has  been  a  forgery.  In  others, 
written  by  parties  having  no  claim  to  the  title  of  veterinary  sur- 
geon, and  who  do  not  practise  even  as  one  of  the  old  school.  The 
letter  which  accompanies  the  certificate  further  states,  "  that  if 
the  horse  be  not  removed  from  the  stables,  the  money  returned, 
or  some  arrangement  made,  the  horse  will  be  sold  to  defray  ex- 
penses, and  an  action  at  law  commenced  for  the  remainder."  At 
the  same  time  the  horse  has  been  sold  for  some  weeks  perfectly 
sound,  never  having  been  subject  to  any  examination  ;  this  ruse 
being  adopted  to  extract  money  from  the  seller,  whom  they  well 
know  is  frightened  at  law,  but  who  rarely  thinks  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  horse  is  in  reality  unsound  or  not,  either  relying  on 
the  certificate  of  this  self-dubbed  Vet.,  or  afraid  of  the  expense  of 
traveUing  and  loss  of  time. 
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The  suggestion  I  wish  to  offer  to  your  notice  wiU  in  two  ways 
prove  beneficial :  first,  to  the  veterinary  surgeon,  by  shewing  to 
the  public  those  who  are  duly  qualified  as  practitioners;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  seller,  by  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  buyer 
to  practise  an  imposition  on  him.  Nor  will  it,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  require  a  complicated  machinery  to  effect  these  benefits, 
nothing  more  being  wanted  than  that  all  certificates  emanat- 
ing from  veterinary  surgeons  be  on  sheets  of  paper  stamped  with 
the  seal  of  the  College,  with  the  name  of  the  veterinary  surgeon 
to  whom  issued  inscribed  on  them  by  the  secretary,  so  as  to  prevent 
transfer ;  none  being  allowed  to  have  these  certificates  but  such  as 
are  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  by 
them  only  after  paying  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of 
printing,  &c.  If  this  suggestion  should  in  any  way  lead  to  the 
remedy  of  this  serious  evil,  it  will  amply  reward. 

Gentlemen,  your*s,  &c. 

Sam.  Fishkr. 
Waltham,  Melton  Mowbray, 
Jan.  20th,  1816. 


[We  extract  the  following  from  The  Lancet;  and  while  there  may 
be  much  that  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  us  in  the  present  state 
of  veterinary  medicine  in  this  country,  yet  we  rejoice  in  the 
spirit  that  pervades  the  whole,  believing  that  the  alterations 
proposed,  and  likely  to  be  carried  out,  cannot  but  prove  of  be- 
nefit. The  junction  of  veterinary  science  with  that  of  agricul- 
ture is  both  a  natural  and  a  profitable  alliance,  while  it  is  also 
one  that  cannot  fail  to  enhance  our  profession  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  public.  There  is  a  paragraph  to  which  we  would 
especially  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers,  as  it  contains  two 
points  or  principles  on  which  rest  the  future  advancement  and 
respectability  of  the  veterinary  profession,-^edncation,  and  a 
severance  from  the  shoeing-smith.  "  The  grade  of  Bachelor 
of  Letters  should  be  demanded  of  all  pupils,  and  they  should 
cease  to  be  examined  on  horse- shoeing."  We  know  not  how 
far  our  brethren  at  home  may  go  with  us  in  this,  but  our  feel- 
ings and  wishes  are  in  strict  consonance  with  those  of  our  con- 
tinental brethren. — Editors.] 
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Rbport  of  thb  Vbtbrinary  Sbction  of  thb  Parisian 

MbdICAL    CONORB88. 

In  this  country  the  various  branches  of  the  healing  art  are  so 
inextricably  mingled,  there  is  such  a  want  of  efficient  oi^ganiza- 
tion,  and  sach  a  disregard  of  all  considerations  bnt  ihoae  of  per- 
sonal or  party  interest,  that  any  thing  like  the  common  effort  for 
general  goodefiected  by  the  I^sian  Medical  Congress  appears 
next  to  an  impossibility.  We  cannot,  indeed,  but  admit  that  the 
state  of  social  organization  which  allows  medical  men,  veterinary 
practitioners,  and  druggists,  all  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening their  social  position,  throwing  into  the  scale  of  reform  their 
united  weight,  must  be  superior  to  that  which  exists  in  Great 
Britain.  Nothing  connected  with  the  Parisian  Congress  more 
clearly  illustrates  the  estimable  value  of  union  between  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  healing  art  than  what  has  occurred  with 
reference  to  the  veterinary  section,  respecting  the  labours  of  which 
we  have  not  hitherto  spoken.  This  important  section  of  the  Con- 
gress, after  numerous  discussions  and  deliberations,  framed  a  Re- 
port embodying  a  number  of  resolutions.  This  Report  was  subse^ 
quently  adopted  by  the  entire  Congress,  and  has  been  presented  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  vete- 
rinary corps  is  placed,  as  the  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the 
Parisian  Medical  Congress  on  this  subject.  We  understand  that 
the  Report,  thus  representing  the  opinions  of  a  medical  senate 
composed  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  France,  has  been  most 
graciously  received.  It  is  evident  that,  backed  by  the  entire  Con- 
gress, it  has  carried  with  it  a  weight  which  no  document  proceeding 
from  the  veterinary  body  alone  could  have  enjoyed.  The  senti- 
m&aU  and  wishes  embodied  in  the  Report  being  quite  as  applicable 
to  this  country  as  to  France,  we  shall  analyze  a  few  of  the  most 
important. 

"  llie  veterinary  surgeon,"  says  the  Report,  ''living  generally 
in  the  midst  of  a  rural  population,  is  daily  in  contact  with  the  pea- 
santry, who  apply  to  his  science  that  he  may  save  the  animals 
which  constitute  a  great  part  of  their  property.  A  scienee  so  di- 
rectly applicable  to  their  worldly  interests  must  be  appreciated  and 
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respected  by  them,  and  must  give  authority  to  those  who  pos- 
sess it.  Were,  therefore,  veterinary  practitioners  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  doctrines  of  rural  economy  to  inculcate 
them  to  the  agricnlturists  of  their  district,  to  shew  them  how  to 
rear  cattle  so  as  to  preserve  their  healtli,  and  to  make  them  as 
productive  as  possible,  and  to  enlighten  them  as  to  the  means  of 
ameliorating  stock,  no  doubt  but  they  would  be  listened  to  and 
obeyed ;  they  might  thus  become  the  benefactors  of  the  locality  in 
which  they  resided.  If  this  beneficial  influence  were  exercised,  not 
in  ooe  spot  only,  but  throughout  the  kingdom,  with  harmony  and 
union,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  si^erior  authority,  a  new  era 
would  be  opened  to  agriculture. 

".At  present,"  continaes  the  Report,  "  veterinary  practitianers, 
as  a  body>  are  feur  from  being  able  to  render  such  services  to  their 
country,  although  all,  no  doubt,  are  anxious  to  do  so.  But  in  order 
to  fulfil  efficaciously  the  important  functions  of  agents  and  pro- 
moters of  agricultural  amehorations,  they  must  be  prepared  by  an 
appropriate  education,  which  the  existing  schools  are  inadequate 
to  give.  The  means  of  instruction  presented  by  the  three  ipteri- 
nary  schools  of  Alfort,  Lyons,  and  Toulouse,  are  so  hmited  as  to  be 
nugatory  in  this  respect.  These  establishments  require  completely 
remodelling.  A  sufficiently  large  extent  of  land  should  be  added 
to  them  to  admit  of  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  of  illustrating  the 
various  improvements  introduced  into  agriculture;  they  should, 
therefore,  contain  a  model  farm,  a  stud  of  horses,  flocks  of  sheep 
and  of  other  cattle.  The  duration  of  the  studies  should  be  at  least 
five  years.  The  pupils  should  follow  theoretical  and  practical 
courses  of  agriculture  and  of  rural  economy,  and  particularly 
courses  treating  of  the  hygikie  and  rearing  of  animals.  The  grade 
of  Bachelor  of  Letters  should  be  demanded  of  all  pupils,  and  they 
should  cease  to  be  examined  on  horse-shoeing. 

"  Thus,  formed  by  ^yt  years  of  practical  and  theoretical  studies, 
those  who  obtained  the  diploma  c^  veterinary  practitioners  ought 
to  be  protected  by  public  authority  from  the  quacks  who  now  prey 
on  the  rural  populations,  and  the  exercise  of  the  veterinary  art 
ought  to  be  exclusively  intrusted  to  them.  In  the  army  they 
should  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  mihtary  sur- 
geons, with  whom  their  knowledge  would  entitle  them  to  rank. 
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Their  special  information  might  be  rendered  useful  to  the  country 
in  various  ways.  Thus,  in  the  chief  town  of  each  district  there 
might  be  a  veterinary  surgeon  appointed  to  examine  into  any 
epizootic  that  might  appear,  and  to  consult  with  the  civil  autho- 
rities. It  is  also  to  veterinary  surgeons  exclusively  that  should 
be  intrusted  the  inspection  of  markets ;  and  one  or  more  should 
form  a  part  of  every  local  council  of  health  or  salubrity. 

"  Measures  should  likewise  be  taken  to  forward  the  progress  of 
a  science  which  has  such  influence  over  the  health,  riches,  and 
power  of  the  nation.  Intelligent  veterinary  practitioners  should  be 
sent,  occasionally,  into  foreign  countries,  to  study  the  state  of 
veterinary  science,  and  to  report  on  it,  and  a  veterinary  section 
should  be  established  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

"Lastly,  the  due  activity  of  all  subaltern  agents  should  be 
secured  by  the  nomination  of  inspectors-general  chosen  from 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  practitioners,  who  would  consti- 
tute a  kind  of  superior  Council  or  Board,  attached  to  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior.  By  the  means  of  this  Board,  the  Government 
wouU  be  able  to  ascertain  at  any  time  the  number  of  domestic 
animals,  their  value,  and  their  sanitary  state,  even  in  the  most  re- 
mote districts  of  the  countrv." 

m 

The  above  alight  sketch  of  the  *'  wishes"  of  the  veterinary  sec- 
tion of  the  Congress  not  only  embodies  many  desirable  improve- 
ments, but  also  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  present  condition  of 
veterinary  medicine  in  France.  As  with  us,  it  appears  that  the 
legitimate  practitioner  is  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  ignorant  pre- 
tenders, who  diminish  his  income,  undermine  his  influence,  and 
detract  from  the  social  position  which  his  knowledge  £urly  entitles 
him  to.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  manifestation  made  by  the 
Congress  in  this  direction  will  not  be  without  a  beneficial  result, 
and  that  the  veterinary  practitioners  of  France  will  eventually 
obtain  that  protection  which  they  would  long  since  have  enjoyed 
had  the  interests  of  the  nation  been  consulted. 

To  those  who  practise  veterinary  medicine  in  our  own  country 
the  declaration  of  the  wishes  of  the  French  veterinary  surgeons 
must  be  a  matter  of  great  interest.  It  shews  them  the  path  which 
they  ought  to  follow  to  attain  that  scientific  and  social  position 
to  which  they  are  aspiring.     No  honours  would  be  too  great  for 
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men  who  conscientiously  accomplished  the  task  so  nobly  traced  by 
the  veterinary  members  of  the  French  Congress. 

Lancet,  Jan,  10,  ld4<>. 


The  French  journals  inform  us  that  the  requests  of  the  veteri- 
nary section  of  the  Parisian  Medical  Congress  have  been  adopted 
by  other  influential  public  bodies,  and  that  there  is  now  nearly  a 
certainty  of  the  reforms  which  they  demand  being  accepted  and 
followed  up  by  Government,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  in  part. 

In  each  department  in  France  there  is  a  Board  (conseil  gene- 
ral) elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  department,  which  sits  for 
a  cej^n  time  each  year  to  discuss  questions  connected  with  agri- 
culture and  with  the  local  interests  of  the  department.  These 
local  committees  are  represented  in  Paris  by  a  General  Board, 
which  has  recently  given  its  formal  adhesion  to  the  views  pro- 
mulgated by  the  veterinary  section  of  the  Congress,  views  which 
have  been  exhibited  at  length  in  a  former  article.  The  principal 
points  to  which  the  General  Board  of  Agriculture  has  directed 
the  attention  of  Government  are  the  necessity  of  rendering  vete- 
rinary studies  more  lengthened  and  more  complete,  and  the  duty 
of  teaching  veterinary  students  the  subjects  of  agriculture  and 
rural  hygiene,  as  also  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  breeding  and 
training  of  stock. 

Although  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  to  whom  the  above  com- 
munications have  been  addressed,  has  not  as  yet  made  any  official 
answer,  he  has  caused  it  to  be  understood  that  the  wishes  of  the 
Congress,  and  of  the  Central  Board  of  Agriculture,  have  been, 
and  will  be,  seriously  taken  into  consideration.  He  has  even 
stated  that  the  establishment  of  a  large  agricultural  school  has  al- 
ready been  decided  upon  by  Government  for  the  improvement  of 
veterinary  students.  This  school  is  to  be  located  in  a  central  de- 
partment, and  to  be  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  that  agriculture 
and  veterinary  science  will  progress  together  pari  passu. 

The  attempt  which  is  now  making  in  France  to  connect  agri- 
culture with  veterinary  science  is,  evidently,  one  of  the  most  im- 
piMtant  **  movements"  that  has  taken  place  in  modem  times.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  for  the  vete- 
rinary art.     If  success  follow  the  praiseworthy  efforts  which  are 
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now  being  made  in  France — and  succesa  appears  certain — vete- 
rinary science  and  its  professors  will  very  soon  attain  the  high 
social  position  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled.  To  the  interests 
of  society  at  large,  the  advantages  that  must  accrue  from  having 
a  numerous  body  of  scientific  agriculturists  disseminated  through- 
out the  country  would  be  incalculable.  They  who  cultivate  the 
land  are  proverbially  slow  in  the  adoption  of  improvements. 
Wedded  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  forefathers,  it  is  dif- 
ficult, often  impossible,  to  induce  them  to  make  any  change, 
however  conducive  to  their  own  advantage.  No  one  would  be 
more  likely  to  have  influence  with  this  numerous  and  important 
dass  thaa  the  veterinary  surgeon,  to  whom  they  are  continually 
obliged  to  intrust  their  fortunes — that  is,  the  lives  of  their  flqck». 
Nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  will  so  much  tend  to  increase  the 
personal  respect  and  consideration  of  the  veterinary  practitioner, 
as  the  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  his  clients  that  he  is  really 
an  authority  in  those  pursuits  which  constitute  their  chief  occu- 
pation. 

From  the  knowledge  thus  acquired .  by  veterinary  practitioners 
we  may  again  anticipate  great  benefit  to  accrue  to  agricultural 
science  generally.  The  attention  of  a  large  body  of  well-educated 
men  cannot  be  constantly  directed  to  any  branch  of  knowledge 
without  improving  it.  We  might,  therefore,  legitimately  expect 
that  great  progress  would  be  made  through  the  instrumentality  of 
thoroughly  educated  veterinary  practitioners  in  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle.  A  mass  of  most 
important  information  would  thus  be  gradually  accumulated  re- 
specting the  physiology,  the  nutrition,  the  diseases,  and  the  thera- 
peutics of  each  of  the  varieties  of  domestic  animab  which  consti- 
tute a  great  part  of  the  national  riches. 

Were  those  who  exercise  the  veterinary  profession  to  be  thus 
qualified,  and  to  take  the  social  position  which  we  should  wish  to 
see  them  occupy,  the  good  sense  of  both  rural  and  town  popula- 
tions would  soon  learn  to  discriminate  between  the  uneducated  and 
the  educated  practitioners.  At  the  same  time,  the  interests  of  so- 
ciet}'  demand  that  the  latter  should  be  protected  by  the  laws  as  well 
as  the  ordinary  medical  practitioner  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
eventually,  such  protection  will  be  liberally  afforded. 

Lancet,  Feb.  7,  1846. 
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Animal  Charcoal  an  Antidote  to  Poisons. 

On  Monday,  November  17th,  1845,  Dr.  A.  B.  Garrod  read  a 
paper  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London  on  animal  charcoal 
as  an  antidote  to  ▼arious  poisons,  especially  those  derived  from  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
the  paper,  which  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  volmne  of  the 
Society's  Transactions : 

Dr.  Garrod  first  noticed  the  experiments  which  had  of  late  been 
made  on  the  efiects  of  animal  charcoal  in  removing  bitter  principles 
from  their  solutions,  and  then  detailed  his  own  experiments,  which 
led  him  to  use  it  as  an  antidote.  The  results  he  had  arrived  at  were, 

1.  That  animal  charcoal  removed  the  active  principles  from 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  when  added  in  proper  quantities, 
even  in  a  solution  imitating  the  gastric  juice,  and  at  the  temperature 
of  the  stomach  (100«>  Fahr.) 

2.  That  animal  charcoal  will  also  form  compounds  with  arse- 
nious  acid  and  other  mineral  substances,  removing  these  from  their 
solutions,  and  that  it  is  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  as  an  antidote  to  arsenious  acid. 

3.  That  the  compounds  of  the  animal  charcoal  with  the  poisonous 
principles  have  no  injurious  action  on  the  animal  body,  and  there- 
fore, when  the  charcoal  is  given  with  the  poison,  or  before  it  has 
become  absorbed  into  the  system,  it  will  act  as  an  antidote. 

4.  A  certain  amount  of  the  antidote  is  required,  depending  on 
the  quantity  of  active  principle  contained  in  the  poison :  half  an 
ounce  is  more  than  sufficient  for  twenty  grains  of  nux  vomica,  or 
one  grain  of  strychnia ;  if  less  is  given,  the  poison  may  act  by  its 
excess  above  the  antidote. 

5.  The  antidote  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  poisonous  substances 
whose  activity  depends  on  a  small  quantity  of  an  active  principle,  as 
opium,  nux  vomica,  the  aconites,  belladonna,  stramonium,  tobacco, 
hemlock,  &c. 

6.  The  antidote  itself  may  be  given  to  almost  any  amount,  as  it 
exerts  no  injurious  action  on  the  body. 

7.  That  it  is  of  great  importance  that  good  animal  charcoal 
should  be  used,  not  the  bone  or  ivory  black,  which  contains  about 
f^  of  earthy  matter,  but  the  carbo  ammalu  pmificatus  of  the  Lon- 

VOL.    II.  T 
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don  PhannaoopoBia.  Common  bone  black  was  found  to  be  very 
far  inferior,  certainly  not  possessing  a  fifth  of  the  antidotal  power. 
The  vegetable  charcoal  was  comparatively  inert. 

Dr.  Garrod  proposes,  that  in  cases  of  poisoning  we  should  remove 
as  much  of  the  poison  as  possible  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump 
or  emetics,  and  then  give  a  large  quantity  of  the  animal  charcoal 
diffused  in  warm  water,  or  the  antidote  may  be  given  with  the 
emetic,  but  ipecacuanha  must  not  be  used,  as  the  charcoal  would 
destroy  its  emetic  property.  Sulphate  of  zinc,  or  some  other 
mineral  emetic,  should  be  chosen.  Dr.  Garrod  also  su^ests  that 
perhaps  animal  charcoal  would  prevent  the  action  of  the  poison  of 
rabies,  syphilis,  serpents,  &c.,  if  applied  in  the  form  of  a  poultice 
to  the  part  which  has  come  into  contact  with  the  poisons,  and  that 
it  may  prove  serviceable  as  a  remedy  in  some  diseases,  from  its 
grent  power  of  absorbing  all  principles. 

Pharmaceutical  Journal, 


On  thx  Frbcipitation  of  oiffbrbnt  Organic  ANn  Inorganic 

SuBSTANCBB  BT  AnIM AL  ChARCOAL. 

By  F.  Wbppbn. 

From  the  fact  that  animal  charcoal  precipitates  a  number  of 
very  different  colouring  matters  from  their  solutions,  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  this  effect  was  not  limited  to  colouring  matters,  and 
the  presumption  has  been  substantiated  by  the  following  experi- 
ments, which  shew  that  animal  charcoal  likewise  precipitates  bitter 
substances,  resins,  and  substances  containing  tannin.  The  char- 
coal used  for  these  experiments  was  obtained  from  bone-black  by 
repeatedly  boiling  it  with  muriatic  acid :  afterwards  well  washing 
it,  and  then  exposing  it  to  moderate  red  heat. 

I.    ORGANIC  8UB8TANCB8. 

1 .  Bitter  Substances, — ^Ten  grains  of  the  substance  were  digested 
with  two  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  the  filtered  infusion  shaken 
with  the  charcoal,  until  the  bitter  taste  had  entirely  disappeared. 


J 
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Vmmm  of  cha  bitier  rabtUM*.  Quadir  tt  AsmmI. 

Wormwood 30  grainB. 

Colocynth    30    " 

Gentian  Root 20    " 

Columbo  Root 10    " 

QuajBsia 30    " 

Cascarilla  Bark    30    " 

Menyanthes  trifoliata 30     " 

A  solution  of  two  grains  of  extract  of  aloes  in  two  ounces  of 
water  became  quite  tasteless  with  forty  grains  oi  charcoal. 

2.  Resins. — One  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  ytiotaciiin  and  of  the 
tincture  oi  jalap  were  respectively  diluted  with  as  much  alcohol; 
the  first  required  thirteen  grains,  and  the  latter  twenty-grains  of 
charcoal  to  precipitate  the  resin  contained  therein  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  solution  became  only  very  slightly  clouded  upon 
the  addition  of  water. 

3.  Astringent  Substances. — ^A  solution  of  one  grain  of  extract  of 
nutgalls  in  half  an  ounce  of  water  required  twenty  g^rains  of  char- 
coal ;  a  solution  of  half  a  grain  of  pure  tannin  dis^lved  in  half  an 
ounce  of  water  required  ten  grains  of  charcoal ;  an  infusion  of  ten 
grains  of  rhatany  root  and  the  same  quantity  of  cinchona  hark  in 
two  ounces  of  water,  required  twenty  grains  of  charcoal  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  power  of  reacting  on  the  salts  of  iron. 

II.   IMOROANIC  BUMTANCBS. 

That  animal  charcoal  precipitates  certain  metallic  salts  from 
their  solutions  in  water  or  spirit  of  wine,  is  a  fact  which  has  been 
long  established.  I  find  that,  probably,  all  metallic  solutions  are 
similarly  affected,  though  some  require  more  charcoal  than  others. 
Moreover,  this  effect  does  not  depend  on  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  the  metallic  oxide,  whether  its  formula  be  M  O  or  Mj  O3. 
The  following  salts  were  subjected  to  experiment : — 
Sulphate  of  copper  Chloride  of  tin 

**         "  zinc  Corrosive  sublimate 

"         "  protoxide  of  iron    Acetate  of  the  oxide  of  iron 
"  "  oxide  of  chromium  Nitrate  of  nickel 

Nitrate  of  oxide  of  mercury         •'         **  protoxide  of  cobalt 
Acetate  of  lead  •*         "silver 

Emetic  tartar  •*         "  protoxide  of  mercury 


^ 
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On  an  ftyerftge,  thirty  grains  of  charcoal  were  required  for  every 
grain  of  these  salts,  di88<4Yed  in  half  an  ounce  of  water ;  but,  far 
reasons  hereafter  mentioned,  it  was  difficoh  to  predpitate  them- 
entirely,  the  addition  of  charcoal  only  rendermg  the  reaction  less 
distinct. 

If  caustic  ammonia  be  added  to  those  salts  whose  bases  cannot 
be  precipitated  by  ammonia,  or  which  are  redissolved  by  excess 
of  the  precipitant  (copper,  zinc,  silver,  lead  in  sugar  of  lead)  much 
less  charcoal  is  required ;  and  the  precipitation  takes  place  much 
sooner.  Not  merely  basic  metallic  oxides,  but  also  certain  metal- 
lic acids  are  precipitated  by  charcoal ;  oxide  of  lead  dissolved  in 
caustic  potash  was  precipitated  by  charcoal ;  also  the  acids  from 
antimoniate  of  potash  and  tungstate  of  ammonia.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  eflect  was  obtained  on  arseniate  and  arsenite  of  soda; 
and  arsenious  acid  dissolved  in  water  could  not  be  entirely  preci- 
pitated by  animal  charcoal.  Bichromate  of  potash  and  chromic 
acid  were  reduced  by  the  charcoal,  in  the  cold  slowly,  but  yet 
,  completely.  The  chromate  of  potash  became  converted  into  car- 
bonate of  potaAi.  Furthermore,  the  charcoal  precipitated  iodide 
of  mercury  from  the  ammoniacal  iodide  of  mercury ;  and  sulphnret 
of  antimony  from  the  ammoniacal  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

A  solution  of  iodine  in  water,  or  in  iodide  of  potassium,  is  quickly 
decolourized  by  charcoal ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  precipitate  sul- 
phur from  its  solutions  in  alcohol  or  oil  of  turpentine ;  for  even 
after  a  large  addition  of  charcoal,  the  filtered  fluid  heated  over  a 
silver  plate  still  yielded  traces  of  sulphuret  of  silver. 

Salts  having  an  alkaline  base,  as  cream  of  tartar,  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  gypsum,  and  alum,  and  also  lime-water,  appeared  to 
be  unaffected  by  charcoal ;  but  a  reaction  takes  place  on  diloride 
of  barium,  particularly  if  a  few  drops  of  caustic  ammonia  be  added 
to  the  solution. 

In  the  precipitation  of  metallic  salts  by  charcoal,  three  circom- 
staiices  may  happen: — 1.  The  salt  may  be  absorbed  without  de- 
composition. 2.  The  oxide  contained  in  the  salt  may  be  reduced; 
or,  3.  The  salts  may  be  precipitated  in  a  basic  state.  With  some 
of  the  salts  (sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  and  corrosive  subli- 
mate) the  latter  takes  place.  As  soon  as  the  charcoal  begins  to 
act,  the  solution  of  the  salt  becomes  distinctly  acid,  and  by  quan- 
titative examination,  the  greatest  part  of  the  acid  will  be  again 
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found  in  the  fluid.  This  aeparatioii  of  the  salte  into  acid  and  basic 
compounds  is  the  reason  why  the  last  traces  of  the  bases  are  so 
diffictdt  to  be  remot^red  by  charcoal ;  for  the  acid  which  has  become 
free  prevents  the  perfect  precipitation.  Hence  ako>  a  salt  to  which 
some  free  add  has  been  added,  is  but  little  or  not  at  all  afiected 
by  charcoal.  So  ako  if  we  boil  with  acid  the  charcoal  which  has 
been  nsed  for  precipitation,  the  precipitated  oxides  or  basic  salts 
<;ontained  therein,  can  almost  entirely  be  extracted,  though  the 
last  traces  of  the  same  resist  the  action  of  the  acids. 

Mulder  mentions  in  his  Phjfswlogy,  that  lead  can  be  precipi- 
tated in  the  metallic  state  from  sugar  of  lead  by  means  of  char- 
coal. If  this  were  the  case,  no  oxide  of  lead  could  be  extracted 
by  boiling  the  washed  charcoal  in  acetic  acid.  Whether  easily  re- 
ducible metallic  oxides,  for  example,  oxide  oi  silver,  can  be  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state  by  charcoal,  I  have  not  ascertained. 

It  has  lately  been  asserted  that  the  precipitation  of  the  metallic 
salts  by  charcoal  depends  on  the  calcareous  salt,  which  cannot 
perfectly  be  extracted  by  the  application  of  adds.  If  this  were  the 
case,  by  the  application  of  a  salt  whose  add  forms  a  very  easily 
soluble  combination  with  lime,  a  calcareous  salt  would  be  found  in 
the  liquid  standing  over  the  charcoaL 

In  order  to  determine  this  I  dissolved  ten  grains  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  shook  this  with  ten  scruples 
of  charcoal.  The  add  liquor  was  filtered,  deprived  of  every  trace 
of  mercury  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  evaporated.  The  last 
drops  of  the  liquid  certainly  shewed  distinct  traces  of  lime.  The 
charcoal  used  in  this  experiment  was  then  boiled  with  muriatic 
add,  washed,  and  again  mixed  with  ten  grains  of  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate.  In  both  the  second  and  third  trials  traces  of  a 
calcareous  salt  were  found  in  the  liquid.  When  the  charcoal^ 
which  had  been  used  in  all  three  experiments,  was  deflagrated 
with  nitrate  of  potash,  and  the  saline  mass  dissolved  in  water,  a  very 
small  residue  only  was  obtained,  which,  moreover,  was  only  par- 
tially soluble  in  muriatic  add.  It,  therefore,  appeared  to  me  im- 
probable, that  a  salt  of  lime  should  be  extracted  out  of  it  by  means 
of  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  rather  than  by  means  of 
muriatic  acid.  And,  moreover,  if  this  even  had  been  the  case,  the 
contained  calcareous  salt  would  have  been  removed  after  I  had 
three  times  treated  the  charcoal  with  corrosive  sublimate.     The 
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calcareous  salt,  therefore,  must  have  originated  either  from  the 
water,  or  from  the  veaselB  in  which  the  fluid  had  been  evaporated. 
In  fact,  after  an  equal  quantity  of  water  had  been  evi^rated  in  a 
porcelain  capsule,  to  a  few  drops,  and  only  one  drop  oi  muriatic 
acid  added,  I  obtained  distinct  evid«M>e  of  the  presence  of  lime  on 
the  addition  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Moreover,  as  charcoal  also 
precipitates  substances  where  the  precipitation  cannot  depend  on 
the  presence  of  calcareous  salts,  as  in  the  case  of  iodine,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  the  effect  on  metaUic  salts  dq>ends  on  the  cal- 
careous salts. 

An.  der  Ckimie,  Bd.  Iv.,  Heft  2. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  VETERINARY  PATHOLOGY. 

By  Mr.  J.  Purvbs,  V.S.  Hon.  EJ.C.  Service. 

No.  3. 

Cariks  of  Teeth  giving  rise  to  Stmptoms  simulating 

Glanders. 

Auff.  24th,  1836. — ^For  some  time  the  animal  has  been  a£ected 
with  a  muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  near  nostril,  and  the 
lymphatic  glands  on  the  same  side  are  enlarged.  Place  on  a 
course  of  alteratives. 

Sipt.  5th. — ^No  alteration  perceptible.  Give  cup.  eulph.  5b8  daily, 
and  allow  liberal  diet. 

Oct.  5th. — ^The  discharge  from  the  nostril  has  ceased,  but  the 
glands  remain  swollen.  Give  the  sulphate  of  copper  as  before 
ordered. 

23d. — ^The  discharge  has  again  returned,  and  the  glands  raniun 
undiminbhed.  Pass  a  seton  over  the  latter,  and  increase  tiie  dose 
of  sulphate  of  copper  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  daily. 

Nov.  I3th. — ^The  discharge  has  increased,  and  otherwise  the 
symptoms  continue  highly  unfavourable.  Treatment  as  before 
ordered. 

I9th. — ^The  discharge  has  become  copious  of  late,  and  it  is  now 
mixed  with  blood.     Substitute  sulphate  of  iron  for  that  of  copper. 

Dec.  I6(h. — The  discharge  continues  copious,  and  has  been  so 
ever  since  the  last  report.  This  day  I  discovered  a  carious  tooth,  the 
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fifth  molar.  I  think  thiB  very  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
charge from  the  nostril  and  enlargement  of  the  glands. 

19M.  Attempted  to  extract  the  tooth  with  an  instrument  made 
after  the  form  of  that  used  for  the  human  subject,  but  could  not 
fix  it  on  the  tooth,  it  being  split  into  two  pieces  and  a  portion 
bulging  outwards,  I  therefore  knocked  one  half  of  it  out. 

Jtm.  3d,  1837. — 'So  discharge  from  the  nostril  this  morning, 
but  during  the  week  it  has  been  much  the  same  as  before. 
Knocked  out  the  other  half  of  the  broken  tooth. 

30^^. — The  discharge  has  returned,  and  become  ofiPensive.' 

F^,  7M.— *Animal  destroyed  as  glandered  by  order  of  a  special 
committee. 

Appearance  of  the  head  after  death. — ^The  last  molar  tooth  but 
one  on  each  side  of  the  superior  maxilla  affected  with  caries.  That 
on  the  near  side  T  had  partly  extracted ;  the  off  side  one  was  split 
parallel  with  the  jaw,  and  bulged  out  as  that  on  the  near  side  when 
I  knocked  off  the  broken  pieces.  A  communication  existed  between 
the  mouth  and  cavities  of  the  head,  through  the  diseased  action 
set  up,  and  a  quantity  of  food  was  in  one  of  the  cavities.  Imme- 
diately over  the  feng  of  the  near  tooth  was  a  polypus  about  the  size 
of  a  small  hen's  eg^,  extending  into  the  nostril.  The  mucous  mem- 
branes throughout  the  head  were  very  much  discoloured  and  injected 
but  more  particularly  that  covering  the  septum.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  diseased  tooth  was  the  cause  of  the  discharge  firom  the 
nostrils,  and  also  led  to  the  formation  of  the  polypus.  The  lungs 
were  not  much  diseased. 

A  SIMILAR  Cask. 

The  horse  arrived  at  Leypore  4th  Dec.  1835. 

Symptoms. — ^Discharge  copious  and  offensive  from  the  right 
nostril;  the  left  nostril  also  discharges,  but  not  near  so  much ;  the 
glands  are  swoUen,  and  those  on  the  right  side  very  considerably. 
A  committee  assembled  in  the  evening  and  condemned  the  animal 
to  be  shot :  in  their  opinion  it  was  a  case  of  glanders. 

Post-mortem  appearance  of  the  Head. — ^The  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane lining  the  septum  on  both  sides  was  hi^ily  injected,  and  of 
a  pale  blue  colour ;  the  right  maxillary  sinus  was  full  of  fetid  pus, 
and  a  mass  of  apparently  ossific  matter  existed  there,  which  was 
connected  with  a  diseased  or  carious  tooth. 
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BuRSAUTTB  Ulcbr  undbb  thb  Jaw,  akd  Acutb  Gastritis. 

Thb  animal  has  had  the  sore  since  August  IStfa,  and  has  heen 
treated  while  in  the  lines  for  it. 

Oct,  4th, — ^Elzcised  the  ulcer  with  contignous  parts. 

6th. — S3ncnptoms  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  have 
shewn  themselves.  Bleed  to  the  amount  of  seven  quarts ;  give  a 
laxative,  and  throw  up  enemas. 

10  P.M.— Animal  worse;  cold  sweats  bedew  the  body;  the 
pulse  is  slightly  irregular,  but  strong,  and  not  mudi  quickened ; 
the  conjunctiva  healthy ;  the  extremities  warm.  Scalded  the  bdly. 
The  clysters  have  brought  away  a  quantity  of  liquid  feeces*  Bepest 
the  blood-letting.  The  pulse  was  aflected  a  little  by  the  bleeding. 
At  midnight  I  left  him  apparently  not  seriously  ill,  but  stiU  uneasy. 
Ordered  that  he  be  bled  again  if  the  symptoms  continued  urgent, 
which  was  done  at  2  a.m.  and  the  beUy  scalded  more  severely. 
At  3  A.M.  the  animal  commenced  vomiting  by  mouth  and  nostrils,  J 
and  continued  doing  so  until  death  took  place.  At  5  a.m.  I  found 
him  still  standing,  the  countenance  dejected,  extremities  cold, 
pulse  not  to  be  felt  at  the  jaw,  breathing  quick  and  laborious,  and 
at  1  P.M.  he  died. 

Post-mortem  Appearances, — dinner  coat  of  the  stomach  much 
inflamed,  and  quite  black  in  some  places ;  small  intestines  healthy; 
the  colon  and  rectum  inflamed,  but  not  severely ;  the  lattor  gut 
encoated  with  mucus :  Hie  contents  of  the  colon  were  dry. 

DisBASBD  Tail  (Bumnamnb). 

The  horse  has  had  this  disease  on  him  for  the  last  thirteen 
years,  but  it  never  has  broken  out  before  in  sores.  Apply  oil  of 
turpentine  to  the  ulcers  to  kill  the  maggots,  and  afterwards  dress 
with  sol.  cupb  sulph.     Restrict  diet  to  bran  mashes. 

Oct,  ^th, — ^Fresh  ulcers  are  breaking  out  in  several  places. 
Give  a  dose  of  physic. 

Nov.  \bth, — ^The  first  sores  have  healed,  but  others  have  shewn 
themselves,  and  the  legs  are  become  cedematons.  Punctured  eight 
lumps  near  the  tip  of  the  tail  with  a  pointed  iron. 

28M. — ^The  sloughs  have  come  away.  Seared  more  of  the  to* 
mours. 

Dec,  12<A. — All  the  sores  have  dried  up. 
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Case  op  Scrotal  Hernia. 

This  bone  has  had  a  descent  of  the  intestme  into  the  scrotum*  on 
the  same  side*  four  times  since  I  have  had  charge  of  the  corps*  and 
twice  before,  but  it  has  been  always  reduced  by  the  taxis.  I  con- 
sequently attempted  to  reduce  it  by  the  same  means  again*  alter  a 
copious  bleeding*  but  fiEuled :  I  therefore  had  recourse  to  herniotomy, 
which  I  had  great  difficulty  in  performing.  After  the  operation  I 
removed  the  testicle. 

Ang,  I2th, — Gave  aloes  5iv  at  noon*  and  bled  in  the  evening. 

Next  day  the  animal  was  very  ill :  he  stands  listless ;  the  breath- 
ing and  pulse  are  much  quickened*  the  latter  being  small  and  weak ; 
conjunctiva  injected.  He  has  drank  a  little  gruel  to-day,  and 
eaten  a  very  smaU  quantity  of  grass :  dung  somewhat  hard. 

1 5th, — ^Dressed  the  scrotum  with  blistering  ointment*  so  as  to 
bring  on  a  purulent  discharge.     At  noon*  dung  softer. 

1 6th, — Symptoms  to-day  the  same  as  yesterday,  but  the  animal 
is  feeding  a  little  better :  the  faeces  are  frequently  voided*  and 
are  soft. 

1 7  th, — ^Apparently  much  the  same*  with  the  exception  of  the 
action  of  the  bowels,  purging  having  commenced.  Blister  the 
belly. 

ISth, — ^Purging  still.     Grave  rice  water  instead  of  suttoo  water. 

I9th, — ^Animal  appears  better*  and  eats  grass  freely :  dung  of 
the  consistence  of  paste ;  pulse  regaining  the  natural  standard, 
and  the  breathing  becoming  more  regular. 

25th. — Matter  has  broken  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposite 
testicle. 

Sept,  lat. — ^The  horse  is  much  better.  Give  a  carminative 
daily,  and  allow  liberal  diet.  ^ 

Sth, — ^The  wound  has  healed  up*  and  the  animal's  health  has 
returned. 

Tetanus  foUiOwino  Castration. 

The  operation  of  castration  was  performed  on  the  7th  of  March, 
and  on  the  1 7th  of  the  same  month  symptoms  of  tetanus  shewed 
themselves.  The  animal  was  extremely  irritable,  and  on  that 
account  I  feared  the  result  of  the  removal  of  the  testicles.     He 

VOL.  II.  V 
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wa8  placed  in  a  loose  box,  and  bled  with  great  difficulty.  Clysters 
were  frequently  thrown  np,  bat  we  could  not  administer  any  me- 
dicines :  he  even  refused  croton  mixed  with  his  water.  He  woidd 
occasionally  lay  down  expressmg  much  pain;  cold  perspiratians 
covered  the  body,  and  the  excitement  became  dreadful  on  the 
slightest  noise  being  made. 

On  the  18th  he  was  much  worse,  and  about  mid-day  died. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Horse* 8  Foot,  and  How  to  Keep  it  Sound,     With  Illustrations, 
By  William  Milbs,  Esq,     London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

This  book,  written  by  an  amateur,  and  intended  for  general 
readers  rather  than  veterinary  surgeons,  is  neatly  got  up,  having 
several  well-executed  lithographic  engravings  illustrative  of  the 
structure  and  form  of  the  foot,  and  also  different  kinds  of  horse- 
shoes ;  and  it  is  relative  to  the  application  of  the  latter  that  the 
author  principally  treats.  On  this  subject  Mr.  MOes  strongly 
advocates  principles  which  have  already  been  given  publicity  to 
by  Mr.  James  Tamer,  in  a  valuaUe  work  on  the  foot  of  the  horse, 
and  has  clearly  proved  that  the  services  of  many  a  noble  animal 
are  rendered  totally  unavailable  from  a  ¥rant  of  proper  attention 
to  the  feet.  This  work  also  contains  many  useful  hints  upon  the 
treatment  of  the  foot  generaUy,  both  in  health  and  disease,  and 
will  be  found  well  worthy  the  attentive  perusal  of  horse  owners. 


Traitb  Complbt  db  la  Parturition  dbs  Fbmbllbs  Dombs- 
TiQUBS.  By  J.  Rainard,  Director  of  the  Veterinary  School  at 
Lyons,  Professor  of  General  Pathology,  S^c, 

Works  on  parturition  in  our  domesticated  animals  are  verj 
scarce ;  and  this  being  from  the  pen  of  one  who  through  a  long 
professional  career  has  not  only  rendered  himself  eminent  by  his 
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profeasional  bIuU,  but  also  made  parturition  his  particalar  study,  as 
well  as  the  especial  subject  of  his  lectures  for  more  than  twenty 
years  at  the  Veterinary  School  of  Lyons,  will,  we  hope,  be  a  suf- 
ficient excuse  for  the  length  of  the  extract  we  intend  makiiig 
from  the  above  work,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time  constitute 
our  Review  of  it. 

Ovarii.  Observations  made  on  the  cow,  ewe,  bitch,  and  rabbit, 
prove  that  the  Graafiean  vesicles  are  not  tiie  ovarise  destined  to  be 
fecundated,  and  consequently  to  become  the  rudiments  of  the  new 
being,  as  De  Graaf  waa  led  to  believe,  but  are  cysts,  in  which  a 
liquid  is  found  containing  small  g^ranulated  bodies,  among  which  is 
one  of  a  larger  size :  this  is  the  ovum  destined  to  be  fecundated. 
After  fecundation  the  vesiculse  of  De  Graaf  swell,  and  by  bursting^ 
allow  this  ovum  to  escape,  which  enters  by  the  Fallopian  tubes  the 
uterus.  Each  vesicle  thus  becomes  the  seat  of  inflammation,  when 
plastic  lymph  is  thrown  out,  and  a  cicatrix  is  thus  formed  to  which 
the  appeUation  of  corpus  luteum  has  been  given.  However,  these 
cicatrizations  and  formation  of  the  corpora  lutei  are  not  always  the 
result  of  fecundation,  for  Brugnone  haa  observed  them  in  the  ovarise 
of  the  mule,  and  Rcederer  and  Haighton  in  ovariso  which  had  been 
tied  before  coition  had  taken  place.  The  simple  fact  of  the  "  rut" 
existing,  without  doubt  tends  to  produce  them,  in  the  same  way  as 
menstruation  in  the  human  subject. 

VssicuLA  Umbilicula  is  a  small  pouch  which  in  the  embryo 
is  situated  at  the  origin  of  the  umbilical  cord  at  its  insertion  in  the 
abdomen.  It  is  analogous  to  the  membrane  which  surrotmds  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  in  birds,  with  the  exception  that  the  latter  does 
not  undergo  any  change  after  its  formation,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  vesicula  umbiliculae  is  very  small  when  the  germ  of  the  new 
being  comes  out  of  the  ovarium,  but  increases  in  size  afterwards,  so 
as  to  become  plainly  perceptible  to  the  unassisted  sight. 

This  vesicle  exists  in  all  the  mammalia.  It  is  found  at  the 
origin  of  the  umbilical  cord,  between  the  chorion  and  the  amnion, 
loosely  surrounded  by  a  duplicature  of  the  first  membrane.  This 
duplicature  seems  to  be  produced  by  the  pelvic  vessels  which  come 
out  at  the  umbilicus  and  along  the  urachus,  and  spread  over  the 
chorion,  some  above  and  others  below  the  umbilical  vesicle,  which 
seems  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  allantoid  membrane,  at  least 
in  the  ovum  of  the  dog.     Cams  found  it  in  the  mare  at  the  ter- 
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mination  of  about  lialf  the  period  of  gestation,  very  small  and 
shrivelled,  along  with  the  ttmbilical  cord,  and  adheringto  the  ehorion 
by  its  two  ends,  neariy  iu  the  same  manner  as  the  yolk  is  main- 
tained by  the  chalazes.  In  the  cow  it  disappears  at  an  earlier 
period  of  utero-gestation.  Qken  has  studied  it  in  the  embryo  of 
the  sow.  Bojanus,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  observa- 
tions on  this  organ,  made  moat  of  his  researches  on  the-  embrjro 
of  sheep.  In  this  female,  hke  all  other  ruminants,  thenmbilicsl 
vesicle,  which  has  often  been  mistaken  for  a  hydatid,  M.  Girard 
says  is  elongated,  bifurcated,  and  narrow,  and  ertended  into  the 
allantoKd. 

In  several  camivora,  principally  in  the  dog  and  the  cat,  it  re^ 
mains  apparent  daring  nearly  the  whole  term  of  gestation.  In 
the  foetus  of  the  first-named  animal,  in  which  we  have  often 
studied  it,  it  is  remarkable  for  its  red  coh>ur  and  many  folds.  By 
blowing  into  it  it  becomes  oblong,  and  has  a  length,  at  least,  equal 
to  the  foetus,  being  always  proportionally  larger  in  the  beginning 
of  gestation  than  afterwards.  In  shape,  it  resembles  the  air- 
bladder  in  fishes ;  but,  according  to  Flourens,  it  is  of  a  triangular 
form  in  swine.  In  the  larger  animab,  after  two  or  three  .months' 
impregnation,  it  becomes  converted  into  a  vascular  membrane.  In 
the  rabbit.  Cams  has  found  it  in  all  w^ell-developed  fcetuses. 

The  vessels  of  the  umbilical  vesicule  have  received  the  name  of 
omphalo-mesenteric.  They  are  composed  of  both  arteries  and 
veins,  and  form  two  trunks :  the  arterial  one  communicates  with 
the  great  mesenteric  artery ;  the  other,  considered  venous  by  M. 
Girard,  goes  to  the  vena  portarum  at  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
liver. 

Connexion  of  the  Vesicula  UmbilicuUs  with  the  Intestines, — Up  to 
the  fifth  week  from  the  period  of  conception  the  vesicule  commu- 
nicates with  the  intestine  by  means  of  a  small  canal,  and  the  liquid 
contained  in  it  may  be  poured  into  the  intestines.  Dating  from 
that  time,  the  canal  gradually  becomes  smaller,  and  at  length  im- 
pervious, the  umbilical  portion  being  lost  in  the  cord.  This 
seems  to  be  the  case  in  all  the  mammifera.  Oken  and  Bojanus 
have  confirmed  the  existence  of  this  communication  with  the  in- 
testine in  the  ovum  of  the  sheep.  This  canal  becomes  obliterated, 
the  vesicule  atrophied,  and  disappears  entirely  after  the  placenta 
is  perfectly  developed. 
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It  19  not  yet  well  understood  with  what  portion  of  the  intestinal 
tube  this  communication  takes  place.  Oken  says  it  is  with  the 
coecum.  Cams  asserts  it  to  be  with  the  small  intestines,  since,  in 
birds,  the  small  inteptine  proceeds  directly  from  the  membrane  of 
the  yolk,  which  is  analogons  to  the  vesicula  of  the  mammifera.  I 
agree  with  this  opinion  of  Cams,  my  researches  having  demon- 
strated that  the  omphalo-mesenteric  art^  arises  from  that  branch 
of  the  great  mesenteric  which  supplies  the  small  intestines. 

jFViic/toji  of  the  Vmeula  Umlnlicuke. — It  is  the  first  organ  which 
elaborates  and  produces  the  blood,  like  the  viteUum  in  the  egg  of 
birds.  In  fact,  in  the  mammifera  it  contains  a  yellow  liquid  which 
is  analogous  to  the  yolk  of  eggs,  and  which,  being  absorbed  by 
the  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels  that  ramify  on  its  surface,  supplies 
the  first  nutriment  to  the  embryo.  This  vesicule.  to  which  the 
name  of  Tunica  Erythroi'da  (from  erithros,  red)  has  also  been 
given,  is  the  most  essential  part  of  the  germ,  as  it  descends  from 
the  ovum  and  contributes  to  the  developing  of  the  embryo,  the 
smallest  having  generally  the  largest  vesicule. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  believe  in  the  immediate 
passage  of  the  blood  from  the  mother  into  the  vessels  of  the  foetus, 
since  Prevost  has  shewn  that  the  globules  in  the  blood  of  the  em- 
bryo are  double  the  size  of  those  in  the  blood  of  the  mother. 

FORMATION    OF   THB    F(BTU8. 

The  science  of  veterinary  medicine  is  as  yet  of  too  recent  a  date 
to  have  enabled  its  followers,  however  ardent,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  investigation  of  this  important  subject ;  we,  therefore, 
possess  little  more  than  that  which  has  been  contributed  by  the 
authors  on  comparative  anatomy.  We  can,  then,  only  give  a 
general  outline  of  the  different  periods  of  foetal  life,  the  chief  dif- 
ficulty being  the  variable  duration  of  the  term  of  gestation  in  the 
different  species  of  domestic  animals. 

The  rudiment  of  the  new  being  is  in  the  form  of  a  small  egg 
(ovula),  which  bears  the  name  of  Baer,  the  anatomist  who  first 
discovered  it.  This  ovula  is  formed  by  a  membrane  analogous  to 
that  which  covers  the  yolk  of  the  egg  in  birds  (viteUus)  ;  which 
membrane,  connected  with  the  umbilical  cord,  constitutes  the 
vesicula  umbiliculse  in  the  mammifera. 

The  period  when  the  embryo  has  been  first  seen  in  the  mam- 
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mifera  (the  dog  having  been  the  most  frequent  subject  of  oberva- 
tion)  is  on  the  eighth  day  after  copulation.  Prevost  and  Dumas 
have  recorded,  that  a  speck  then  appears  on  the  orula  which  has 
not  then  formed  any  adherence,  and  which  is  of  an  elKptic 
shape.  This  speck  has  been  compared  to  the  cicatricula  of  the  egg 
in  birds. 

Some  days  after  this  the  ovula  adheres,  becomes  elongated,  its 
two  ends  are  obtuse  and  rounded,  and  it  exhibits  a  villous  ap- 
pearance. The  chorion  also  presents  a  villous  surface,  resem- 
bling cotton  wool ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  absorbs  from 
the  uterus  the  nutritious  principle  with  as  much  activity  as  the 
vitellus  in  the  egg  does  the  albumen  thereof. 

Soon  afterwards  a  white  line  a  little  elevated  is  to  be  seen ;  tiiis 
is  the  rudiment  of  the  spinal  marrow.  The  embryo  then  takes 
on  the  shape  of  a  worm,  being  nearly  straight,  and  the  trunk  is 
divided  by  an  indentation :  it  adheres  to  the  extremities  at  one 
end  only. 

Later  the  embryo  becomes  curved,  and  has  an  ovoid  slu^. 
The  head  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  trunk,  the  coccyx  prominent, 
the  outlines  of  the  tail^  and  legs  marked,  and  the  umbilical  cord 
short,  containing  the  intestines.  Soon  the  eyes  and  eydids  are 
visible,  the  intestines  enter  the  abdomen,  the  mouth  opens,  the 
articulations  are  defined,  the  meconium  is  formed  in  the  stomach, 
and  the  umbilical  cord  becomes  spiral. 

Afterwards  the  sexes  become  distinct,  the  muscular  system  is 
developed,  the  muscles  acquiring  contractility ;  the  meconimn  de- 
scends into  the  small  intestines,  the  auricles  of  the  heart  become 
larger  than  the  ventricles,  the  brain  is  seen  lamellated,  the  hoofs 
and  horns  acquire  consistence,  the  sternum  shews  points  of  ossifi- 
cation, the  bones  also  possess  some  solidity,  the  hairs  begin  to  ap- 
pear, the  large  intestines  to  shew  their  folds,  and  the  dififereat 
viscera  become  distinct. 

The  formation  of  the  nervous  system  is  at  first  confined  to  the 
vertebral  canal ;  it  is  here  incomplete,  and  situated  posteriorly,  its 
formation  being  from  behind  forwards,  contrary  to  what  takes 
place  in  man. 

The  circulatory  system  consists  at  first  of  a  few  tubes  developed 
in  the  thickness  of  the  umbihcal  vesicule,  and  which,  by  uniting, 
constitute  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vein,  and  which  afterwards  forms 
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a  connexion  with  the  vena  portamm.  This  omphalo-meaenteric 
vein  is  the  principal  trunk  of  the  hody.  The  superior  part  of  it  is 
swelled  out  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  form  a  semicircle,  which 
has  a  jerking  motion  (punctum  saliena  of  physiologists,  a  point 
which  beats) ;  a  second  cavity  is  added,  and  the  heart  is  thus 
formed,  composed  of  two  cavities,  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle.  At 
the  side  of  the  ventricle,  whidi  is  the  left»  a  second  appears,  which 
enlarges  gradually.  In  proportion  as  the  right  ventricle  is  added 
to  the  left,  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  at  first  was  only  a  bifur- 
cation of  the  aorta,  is  separated  at  ita  baae,  and  the  single  auride 
is  divided  into  two  by  an  incomplete  partition,  pierced  by  the  fora- 
men of  Botal ;  and,  finally,  the  valves  and  columnse  camese  are 
formed. 

FUNCTIONS    OF   THE   FGCTUS. 

Some  of  these  are  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  of  the 
adult;  others  present  nothing  very  special  to  our  observation, 
such  are  the  sense  of  feeling,  the  automatic  motion,  the  exhala- 
tions, the  intestinal  secretion,  &c.  Again,  there  are  others  of 
which  nothing  but  the  mechanism  is  known,  such  is  that  of  the 
thymus  and  the  thyroid  glands,  and  the  renal  capsules.  Finally, 
some  present  a  notable  difference  in  the  foetus  and  in  the  adult 
animal,  these  being  nutrition,  circulation,  and  respiration. 

Nutrition, — When  yet  in  the  state  of  embryo,  the  nutriment  is 
obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  embryo  chick  in  the 
^EE  ^^  birds, — ^namdy,  from  the  contents  of  the  umbilical  vesicule : 
afterwards  from  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
uterus,  contained  in  the  caduc  membrane,  it  being  absorbed  by 
the  villous  coat  of  the  chorion. 

When  the  placenta  and  the  umbifical  cord  are  formed,  a  new 
mode  of  nutrition  takes  place.  The  foetus,  either  absorbs  the 
blood  of  the  mother  in  a  direct  manner,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
camivora ;  or  a  lactescent  humour  is  exhaled  by  the  uterus,  such 
as  is  found  in  the  caduc  membrane  of  the  solipedes  and  the  coty- 
ledons of  the  ruminants^  The  liquor  amnii  is  a  third  source  of 
nutrition ;  it  penetrates  into  the  body  by  a  true  act  of  deglu- 
tition. Some  authors  have  thought,  but  with  little  reason,  that  it 
w%8  absorbed  by  the  pores  of  the  skin,  forgetting  that  the  foetus 
is  covered  at  this  period  with  a  thick  sebaceous  coat. 
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This  Bouroe  of  alimentary  matter  is,  however,  not  the  most 
active ;  for  foetuses  have  arrived  at  their  fiiU  term  of  gestation  in 
perfect  health  with  an  imperforate  mouth,  or  the  opening  baa  been 
closed  with  a  membrane,  and  consequently  no  dentition  could 
have  taken  place. 

Respiration^ — The  transformation  of  the  Uack  or  venous  Uood 
into  the  scarlet  or  arterial  is  performed  in  the  placenta  of  the 
foetus,  which  is  its  organ  of  respiration  or  true  longs. 

By  what  means  is  the  haematosis  perfected?  Authors  admit 
that  the  oxygen  of  the  arterial  blood  of  the  mother  is  absorbed 
by  the  radicles  of  the  umbilical  veins,  and  that  an  elaboration 
identical  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  lungs  of  the  adult  is 
established.  Unquestionably  this  explanation  can  only  be  applied 
to  the  time  at  which,  the  placenta  is  perfectly  formed.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  discover  in  the  foetus  something  analogous 
to  the  gills  in  fishes,  which  would  have  the  efiect  of  absorbing 
the  oxygen  contained  in  the  liquor  amnii :  unfortunately  for  this 
view  no  gills  have  been  discovered,  and,  moreover,  the  liquor  anmii 
contains  no  free  oxygen.  But  notwithstanding  the  non*existenoe  of 
organs  to  operate  on  the  blood  in  the  embryo,  we  can,  nevertbdeas. 
understand  the  formation  of  this  fluid  by  a  peculiar  chemical  re- 
action taking  place,  examples  of  which  we  witness  every  day  in 
the  formation  of  false  membranes,  in  the  midst  of  which  blood  is 
formed  without  the  intervention  of  oxygen. 

Secretions. — ^The  composition  of  the  blood  cannot  be  maintained 
in  its  purity  without  the  exercise  of  different  organs  which  sepa- 
rate from  it  certain  principles  incompatible  with  its  normal  state. 
The  foetus  being  unable  to  relieve  itself  by  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion of  its  excess  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  add,  must  of  necesaty 
have  certain  secreting  organs  more  active.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
secretion  of  bUe  is  very  abundant  in  the  foetus,  and  hence  the 
meconium  which  is  found  in  the  intestines ;  the  liver  being  viewed 
as  a  supplementary  organ  to  the  lungs  in  the  animal  economy 
with  respect  to  the  elimination  of  the  elements  of  fktty  matter, 
namely,  hydrogen  and  carbon.  Moreover,  bile  has  likewise  been 
found  in  the  borders  of  the  placenta  of  the  camivora.  Urine  is 
also  secreted,  filling  the  bladder  and  the  allantoid.  Finally,  cuta- 
neous perspiration  is  carried  on  by  the  pores  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  amnion. 
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Fmulum  of  tke  Lkfer ^--^The  meoonium  is  a  product  of  secretion, 
«nd  considered  to  be  a  mixture  of  bile  and  miunis.  By  the  aid  of 
chemistry  we  ^scover  a  green  matter,  soliible  in  alcohol,  similar  to 
the  resmons  part  of  the  bile,  and  which  imparts  a  ydlow  tinge  to 
water.  By  the  reaction  of  alkalies,  a  substance  of  a  yeUow*brown 
eokwr  is  obtained  (Payer).  Meoomnm  has  been  found  in  foetuses 
having  no  month,  and  even  in  those  in  which  the  liver  was  vrant- 
ing  (Tiedman).  The  liver  in  the  mammifera  is  comparatively  a 
vohmunous  organ ;  all  the  blood  from  the  placenta,  by  the  umbi- 
lical veins,  droulating  through  it,  where  it  mixes  with  that  from 
the  vena  portarum,  wkh  which  it  afterwards  becomes  confounded. 
This  blood  enten  the  vena  cava  by  the  hepatic  veins.  If  the 
product  of  the  seoretioii  from  the  liver  does  not  at  the  first  resem- 
ble bile — if  it  be  found  less  consistent  and  not  so  high  coloured — 
it  is  a  stronger  proof  that  the  function  of  the  liver  at  this  period  is 
more  to  deprive  the  blood  of  the  excess  of  extraneous  matter  than 
for  the  secretion  of  a  fluid  necessary  to  the  process  of  digestion. 
Only  as  the  period  of  birth  approaches  it  prepares  a  secretion 
which  becomes  essential  to  digestion. 

F^mdian  of  the  Kidneys. — The  secretion  of  these  organs,  namely, 
onne,  is  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  blood  of  its  excess  of 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  a  proximate  animal  principle.  The  urine 
of  the  foetus  accumulates  in  the  bladder  and  the  allantoid ;  but  dur- 
ing the  last  stage  of  intra-uterine  life  in  animals  where  this  mem- 
branous sac  disappears,  it  flows  into  the  amnion.  This  mixture 
of  urine  vritii  the  tiquor  amnii  has  led  physiologists  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement  €bat  the  liquor  amnii  furnishes  nutri- 
ment to  the  foetus. 

POSITION    OP   THB    FOSTUS    IN    THB    UTERUS. 

Immersed  in  the  Uquor  amnii,  the  relative  quantity  of  which  is 
considerable,  the  foetus  in  the  early  period,  or  at  the  beginning  of 
uterine  life,  takes  a  position  which  it  preserves  throughout  till 
the  time  of  parturition.  The  head,  remarkable  for  its  large  size, 
lies  in  the  direction  of  the  vaginal  opening  of  the  uterus,  and  the 
posterior  extremities  extend  backwards  and  upwards.  According 
to  Brugnone,  if  one  laj^s  open  the  uterus  of  the  mare  in  a  longi- 
tudinal direction  at  the  ninth  or  tenth  month  of  gestation,  the 
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head  will  be  found  in  the  direction  above  stated,  bended  so  that 
the  posterior  maxilla  touches  the  neck,  and  the  mouth  touches 
the  chest.  It  forms  a  semicircle,  the  poll  being  againat  the  sa* 
crum  of  the  mother,  the  spine  curved  towards  the  inferior  part  of 
the  abdomen,  either  to  the  left  or  the  rig^t,  the  anterior  extre* 
mities  bent  in  such  a  manner  that  the  knees  reach  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  head,  and  the  pasterns  turned  backwards  so  that  the 
hoofs  are  on  the  umbilical  region.  The  postmor  extremities  are 
doubled  under  the  abdomen,  often  reaching  as  far  as  the  last  rib, 
close  to  the  anterior  extremities.  The  quarters  and  haunches  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  uterus.  Sometimes  the  hocks  are  bent,  and 
extend  with  the  thighs  into  either  of  the  conma  of  the  uterus. 
Such,  according  to  Brugnone,  is  the  natural  position  of  the  fcetus 
at  the  approach  of  parturition,  and  all  other  positions  are  ab* 
normal. 

We  pass  over  the  hygiene  of  gestation,  to  which  the  author  has 
devoted  several  pages,  this  being  more  the  department  of  the 
breeder  than  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  and  proceed  to  notice 
the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  gravid  uterus. 

1. PROTRUSION    OF    THB    VAGINA. 

The  protrusion  of  the  vagina  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
cow.  It  very  commonly  occurs  at  the  seventh  month  of  gestation, 
but  more  frequently  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  parturition. 
It  is  first  perceived  while  the  animal  is  down,  and  disappears  when 
standing;  afterwards  it  becomes  permanent.  Some  breeds  are  more 
subject  to  it  than  others,  especially  those  who  have  a  voluminous 
abdomen  with  capacious  and  depending  pelvis ;  and  this  more  so  if 
the  flooring  in  the  sheds  be  much  inclined  from  the  mangers 
backwards.  M.  Favre,  of  Geneva,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  vete- 
rinary surgeon  who  has  accurately  described  this  afifection,  and 
indicated  the  means  to  alleviate  animals  suffering  from  it.  When 
the  coats  of  the  vagina  appear  only  like  a  ball  between  the  labia, 
the  inconvenience  is  of  little  consequence ;  but,  when  the  vagina  pro- 
trudes considerably  beyond  the  vulva,  the  action  of  atmospheric  air, 
the  dirt,  and  particles  of  the  litter,  irritate  its  mucous  lining  mem- 
brane, which  becomes  inflamed,  and  ulcerates,  and  parturition  is 
then  dangerous,  as  an  eversion  of  the  uterus  may  be  feared ;  because 
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of  the  approach  of  this  organ  to  the  vicinity  of  the  vagina  the  bus- 
pensory  ligaments  must  become  relaxed  from  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  parts.  In  general,  however,  the  protrusion  of  the  vagina 
disappears  after  calving,  until  the  renewal  of  the  cause  again  re- 
produces it.  But  if  it  continues,  it  becomes  a  serious  malady.  The 
law  of  the  20di  of  May  1888  has  classed  this  affection,  when  con- 
tinuing after  calving,  among  the  causes  of  unsoundness  in  cows. 
The  means  of  prevention,  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  it,  are  to  re- 
strict the.  diet,  particularly  at  night ;  to  feed  the  animals  on  pro- 
vender which  contains  the  greater  quantity  of  nutrient  matter 
in  the  smallest  bulk,  so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  over-dis- 
tention  of  the  abdomen ;  and  to  change  the  level  of  the  pavement  in 
the  sheds  by  raising  it  behind,  or  to  turn  the  animal  loose  in  a  staU 
on  a  level  place.  If  the  parts  are  much  inflamed  or  ulcerated, 
astringent  applications  and  fomentations  should  be  used. 

At  the  time  of  parturition  the  labia  must  be  supported  on  each 
side  by  assistants,  to  prevent  the  parts  from  being  further  pro- 
truded by  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  and  abdominal  muscles ; 
in  which  case  there  is  danger  of  the  uterus  being  reverted. 

Hie  method  of  cure  consists  in  the  reduction  of  the  parts,  and 
this  is  easy  enough ;  but  that  which  is  not  so  easy  is  to  maintain 
them  in  their  place  afterwards :  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  em- 
ploy mechanical  means  when  gestation  is  somewhat  advanced,  as 
they  are  apt  to  irritate  the  organs  of  generation. 

The  bitch,  after  copulation,  is  occasionally  the  subject  of  a  retro- 
polsion  of  the  vagina,  which  occurs  under  two  circumstances:  first, 
when  the  male  is  a  large  animal,  and  she  is  accidentally  dragged 
while  they  are  united  together ;  secondly,  when  a  pol3rpous  vege« 
tation  occupies  the  mucous  canal.  The  first  is  not  followed 
by  any  serious  consequences :  the  use  of  tepid  water  will  remove 
it.  The  second  will  require  an  operation  ;  but  unless  the  vege- 
tations be  of  large  size,  and  the  bleeding  shews  itself  much 
externally,  the  operation  should  be  delayed  until  after  parturition. 

2. PROLAPSUS    OF    THE    UTERUS. 

The  uterus,  towards  the  end  of  gestation,  is  inclined  backwards  ; 
and,  through  the  same  causes  which  produce  retropulsion  of  the 
vagina,  it  may  protrude  ej^temally.     When  the  pelvic  cavity  has 
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too  much  amplitade*  and  is  indined  backwards,  the  lateral  liga- 
ments become  relaxed ;  or  the  animal  being  veiy  lieavyt  and  bos 
to  make  great  efforts  to  get  up,  it  happens  sometimes  that  tiie 
ntems  and  its  contents  descend  to  the  vnhra,  and  oocasioDally  be- 
yond it. 

We  remember  seeing  a  goat,  of  large  size,  which  was  brought 
to  the  Veterinary  School  of  L3rons  a  few  years  ago,  and  whidi  was 
abont  a  fortnight  from  her  time  of  paxtnrition,  in  ^om  the  ntenu 
extended  seven  to  eight  centimetres  beyond  the  vulva:  the  weight 
of  the  fcBtus  had  dilated  the  external  opening  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  mu2de  of  the  kid  protruded,  and  it  would  lick  the  hand 
when  presented  to  it.  Galen,  according  to  Richenoid,  has  observed 
a  still  more  curious  fact,  namely,  that  of  a  kid  being  ccntamed  in 
the  uterus  and  eating  the  leaves  of  the  cystis. 

Prolapsus  of  the  uterus  is  a  bad  omen  for  gestation;  as,  periiaps, 
we  are  without  an  example  of  a  female  having  gone  her  full  time 
when  prolapsus  has  taken  place.  Hie  least  accidental  cironmstance 
resulting  from  it  is,  when  the  term  is  not  far  advanced,  that 
abortion  takes  place.  If  near  the  term,  it  is  generally  foUowed 
by  inversion  of  the  organ ;  and,  probably,  this  will  re-occor  at 
every  subsequent  gestation. 

3. RBTROVBRBION  OF  THE  UTBRU8. 

This  takes  place  when  the  position  of  the  uterus  beccMnes  hori- 
zontal, the  neck  being  turned  towards  the  83rmphyBi8  of  the  pcdw, 
and  the  body  touches  the  sacrum.  Anteversion  is  when  the  neck 
is  turned  towards  the  sacrum  and  the  body  towards  the  pubis. 
This  last,  however,  does  not  occur  to  domestic  animals,  on  account 
of  the  horizontal  position  of  their  bodies. 

HBRNIA  or  THB  (JTBRUB  THROUGH  THB  ABDOMINAL   PARIBTB8. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  muscles  giving  way,  the  uterus  penetrates 
through  them,  and  lodges  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  The 
rent  is  always  below,  either  on  the  left  or  right  side ;  often  at  the 
side  of  the  pubic  region,  and  anterior  to  the  crural  arch :  and  the 
herniated  viscus  projects  above  the  udder  in  the  larger  domestic 
animals. 
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The  first  iiiBtance  of  tibia  kind  was  sent  to  me  about  fifteen  years 
ago  by  M*  Maorm,  one  of  my  pupils.  The  subject  was  a  cow,  ten 
yelurs  old,  robust,  and  in  good  condition.  About  the  eighth  month 
of  gestation  a  sweUing  was  perceiyed  above  the  left  quarter,  which 
gradually  increased  in  size,  advancing  towards  the  leg  on  the 
same  side.  At  the  ninth  month  it  had  increased  to  such  a  size 
that  the  udder  nearly  touched  the  g^und.  There  was  neither  ten- 
derness nor  heat  in  this  tumour,  and  pressure  from  below  would 
make  it  partly  retrograde  into  the  abdomen.  •  The  cow  was  in 
perfect  health,  and  experienced  no  inconvenience  in  walking.  The 
pains  of  parturition  came  on,  but  the  head  of  the  foetus  did  not 
appear,  and  could  not  be  found ;  but  after  a  manceuvre,  which  1 
will  hereafter  describe,  a  fine  calf  was  brought  forth  in  perfect 
health.  The  cow  was  sent  to  the  butcher,  and  M.  Maurin  made  a 
post-mortem  examination,  and  found  a  large  opening  in  the  abdo- 
minal parietes  which  contained  the  uterus. 

Since  this  M.  Favre,  of  Geneva,  has  described  several  cases  of 
the  same  kind,  which  he  observed  in  the  cow  and  the  mare.  The 
first  case  is  that  of  a  cow  at  eight  months'  gestation  :  the  gait  was 
painful,  and  the  hind  legs  placed  wide  apart ;  the  udder  of  an  enor- 
mous size,  and  tumefied  all  around.  M .  Favre  discovered,  by  feeling, 
the  two  feet  of  the  calf  between  the  skin  and  the  mammary  gland. 
The  second  v?as  also  a  cow  on  the  point  of  calving.  She  sud- 
denly acquired  an  enormous  volume  of  the  mammae :  the  pains  of 
parturition  supervened,  and,M.  Favre  being  sent  for,  he  recognized 
the  head  of  the  calf  sunk  in  the  enlargement.  Foreseeing  the 
insurmountable  difficulty  to  safe  parturition,  he  advised  the  cow  to 
be  destroyed,  and  then  learned  that  the  head,  enclosed  in  the  uterus, 
was  located  immediately  under  the  skin. 

The  third  instance  observed  by  him  was  in  a  mare  of  the  Eng- 
lish breed,  which,  for  two  days  before  he  was  called  in,  had  been 
suffering  the  pains  of  parturition .  Labour  had  made  but  little  pro- 
gress, and  the  water-bag  was  not  seen  at  the  vulva;  but  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  an  enormous  cedematous  sweUing,  in  which  the 
mammary  glands  had  disappeared.  He  at  once  felt  convinced  that 
he  had  to  contend  with  a  similar  case  as  that  before  described  in 
the  cow. 

The  strength  of  the  animal  quickly  became  exhausted,  and  she 
died  during  the  act  of  parturition .    The  autopsia  shewed  the  nterup 
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intact  between  the  ekin  and  the  thigh  ;  the  peritoneum  was  lace- 
rated ;  the  opening  in  the  abdominal  parietes  was  situated  anterior 
to  the  crural  arch,  and  extended  to  the  median  line  of  the  body ; 
the  stemo-pubean  muscle  was  transTersely  torn,  and  the  ateros 
itself  was  lodged  in  a  sac  which  contained  no  blood,  but  the  parietes 
of  this  bag  were  of  a  reddish  brown  <x>lottr.  The  foetal  membrBneB 
were  perfect,  and  retained  the  whole  of  the  liquor  amnii;  the 
fore  feet  o£  the  foBtus  were  towards  the  opening  of  the  uterus, 
and  the  back  towards  the  abdomen  of  the  mare. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

TUBSDAY,    NOYBMBBR  18,    1845. 

Thb  members  of  the  Association  met  this  evening  in  the  Theatre 
of  the  College, 

Mr.  J.  Manninoton  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Association  having  beeu  read 
by  the  Secretary,  the  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the 
session : — 

President — Professor  Spoon br. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Mr.  J.  TuRNBR  Mr.  J.  Manninoton 

Mr.  T.  Turner  Mr.  E.  T.  Bass 

Mr.  W.  Ernbs  Mr.  J.  Rose 

Mr.  £.  Braby  Mr.  G.  W.  Varnbll 

Mr.  W.  Mayor,  jun.  Mr.  J.  Mitchell 

Mr.  E.  Mayhbw  Mr.  H.  Fish  wick. 

Treasurer — Mr.  J.  B.  Simonds. 
Secretary  and  Librarian — ^Mr.  W.  J.  T.  Morton. 
Many  new  members  were  elected. 
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Tuesday,  November  25,  1845. 

The  Pl'e6ident,  Professor  Spoonbr,  on  taking  the  Chair,  ac- 
knowledged his  re-election  to  office. 

On  <iie  table  were  placed  several  presentations  made  during  the 
Vacation  to  the  Association,  consisting  of  books  to  the  Library, 
mew  instruments,  morbid  specimens,  and  urinary  calculi  from 
India. 

The  books  consisted  of — 

"  Traits  Gomplet  de  la  Parturition  des  principales  Femelles 

Domestiques."    Par  J.  Rainard. 
*'  Note  sur  le  Typhus."     Par  M.  A.  Price. 
**  Des  Annexes  du  Foetus  dans  les  principales  Esp^ces  d'Ani- 

maux  Domestiques."     Par  F,  Lecoq. 
"Discours  prononc6  a  la  Distribution  des  Prix  de  I'Ecole 

Royale  Va^rinaire  de  Lyon  le  22  Ao(it  1845."     Par 

M.  Prince,  Professeur. 
**  On  the  Structure  and  Deyelopement  of  the  Echino-coccus 

Hominis."     By  Erasmus  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Also  the  continental  periodicals  in  exchange  for  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  Association." 

The  following  letter  accompanied  the  specimens  received  from 
India: — 

My  dear  Sir,  Bangalore,  4th  July,  IS45. 

I  have  packed  in  a  large  tin  a  few  specimens  for  the  College 
Museum. 

The  pastern  bone  belonged  to  a  horse  the  property  of  Capt. 
Knox,  of  the  15  th  Hussars,  and  was  fractured  during  a  race. 

The  sessamoids  are  from  a  horse  of  Major  Anstruther's,  Madras 
Horse  Artillery,  and  were  fractured  in  training.  The  other  bone 
is  a  patella,  fractured  by  a  kick.  The  horse  was  shot  yesterday.  By 
the  negligence  of  my  servant,  a  piece  of  this  bone  has  been  lost. 

The  two  calculi  are,  the  brown  one  from  a  horse  of  the  Sd  Na- 
tive Cavalry ;  the  lighter  coloured  one  from  a  horse  of  the  4th 
Native  Cavalry :  they  were  both  taken  out  after  death,  and  were 
given  me  by  Messrs.  Vincent  and  Hooper,  V.S. 
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One  of  the  phials  contains  two  wormB  taken  by  ne  from  tke 
eyes  of  two  troop  horses :  they  both  reooTered  their  aght  after- 
wards, llie  other  phial  contains  a  small  snake»  which  is  said  to 
halve  bitten  a  troop  horse,  and  caused  its  death  in  a  few  hows. 

If  it  had  not  been  too  large,  I  woi|^  have  sent  yon  a  qie- 
cimen  of  fracture  of  the  dorsal  vertebra,  the  fomrfh,  fifth,  and 
sixth,  caused  by  a  fall.  The  horse  ran  away  in  the  evening  witli 
one  of  oar  officers,  and  blundered  into  a  nullah,  or  ditch,  isdlmg,  I 
ftmcy,  on  his  shoulder,  thos  causing  the  fracture ;  at  the  same  tkne, 
nearly  killing  his  rider,  who  was  insensible  for  some  days. 

I  have  now  a  fractured  lower  jaw  under  treatment :  it  was  done  by 
a  kick,  dividing  the  symphysis  transversely,  at  about  four  inches 
up.  I  think  it  will  do  well.  I  have  just  had  two  cases  of  very 
severe  wounds.  I  have  never  seen  any  to  equal  them.  Thej 
were  caused  by  a  coach-pole  breaking.  A  grey  horse  had  a 
wound  extending  from  the  anus  down  the  perinseum  about  four* 
teen  inches,  and  in  depth  about  eight  at  the  deepest  part,  luckily 
leaving  the  urethra  untouched.  Another  horse  a  very  large 
lacerated  wound  in  the  rump,  tearing  back  the  skin,  and  regulariy 
dissecting  out  the  muscles :  they  are  both  now  quite  weU,  and 
the  loss  of  substance  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

I  have  just  had,  in  a  horse  of  my  own,  a  case  of  concussion  of 
the  brain,  caused  by  a  hil :  he  is  now  all  right. 

Tour's,  faithfully. 
To  Mr.  Morton.  T.  H.  Hurford,  V.S.,  King's  Hnssttrs. 


Mr,  Morton.'-^l  am  informed  that  in  India  it  is  common  to 
attribute  the  death  of  horses  to  the  bite  of  a  small  snake ;  but, 
with  reference  to  that  forwarded  by  Mr.  Hurford,  it  appears  to  be 
a  harmless  one.  It  is  the  crenulated  silver  snake,  called  by  Shaw 
the  punctulated  slow  worm;  scientifically,  argyropMs  hrmnau 
(also  eryx  bramicus,  and  tortrix  Russellii).  It  is  common  in 
India :  has  a  small  mouth  placed  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
head ;  a  round  tail  (although  in  the  specimen  this  has  been  flat- 
tened) ;  and  is  harmless.  This  information  I  have  received  from 
a  friend  to  whom  I  sent  the  snake  for  examination.  The  filarie 
oculi  are  interesting,  from  the  fact  of  the  removal  of  these  para- 
sites  from   their  locality  having  been  followed   by  the  restora- 
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tion  of  sight  in  both  instances.  A.  case  analogous  is  recorded 
in  the  first  volume  of  Thb  Rbcord,  p.  73. 

Much  of  the  value  that  would  otherwise  be  attached  to  the 
urinary  and  cystic  calculi  is  lost  by  their  having  been  taken  from  the 
bladden  alter  death.  One  of  them,  however,  is  of  more  than  ordi< 
nary  interest:  it  weighs  7)  ounces  troy,  and  is  covered  with 
beautiful  crystals  of  a  pyramidal  form,  being  parts  of  octohedra, 
among  which  are  interspersed  small  amorphous  and  tuberculated 
masses.  Its  uncommon  appearance  has  induced  me  to  subject  it 
to  an  analysis.  Small  portions  of  it  being  pulverised,  and  heated 
with  pure  potassa,  yielded  no  ammonia.  A  fragment  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  heat  by  the  aid  of  the  blow-pipe,  became  white, 
and  the  crystals  resplendent ;  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  it 
quickly  dissolved  with  efiervescence,  giving  off  much  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Slow  solution  of  a  portion  also  took  place  without  the 
previous  application  of  heat. 

Another  portion  being  pulverized,  and  boiled  with  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  filtered,  to  the  solution  thus  obtained  excess  of  acetic 
acid  was  added,  and  then  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  as 
directed  by  liebig,  when  an  abundant  precipitation  took  place. 
From  this  I  infer  that  the  composition  of  the  calculus  is  carbonate 
of  lime  with  the  oxalate,  constituting  the  mulberry  calculus  of  the 
horse,  which  is  very  rare :  indeed,  I  know  not  of  a  similar  con- 
cretion existing  in  the  museum  of  this  Institution,  if  I  except  one 
that  appears  to  be  a  renal  calculus,  and  which,  I  believe,  was  also 
forwarded  from  India,  but  the  history  of  this  calculus  is  as  meagre 
as  the  one  under  notice. 

The  production  of  these  accumulations  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
scientific  inquiry  and  inve^igation.  The  more  general  ones  met 
with  in  the  horse  consist  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  matter. 

The  formation  of  carbonate  of  line  in  the  urine  has  been  already 
traced  to  the  metamorphosis  the  urea  undergoes,  by  which  it  is 
converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  from  which  the  ammonia 
being  displaced  by  lime,  a  carbonate  of  lime  is  the  result.  Dr. 
Golding  Bird  refers  the  production  of  the  oxalate  of  ammonia  to 
a  similar  source.  He  says,  in  his  work  on  Urinary  Deposits,  "  The 
relation  between  urea  and  oxalic  acid  is  readily  shewn  ;  for  if  we 
conceive  urea  to  exist  in  the  blood,  and  it  be  the  duty  of  the  kidney 
to  separate  it,  we  have  only  to  suppose  the  organ  to  exert  a  slight 
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deoxidating  or  decomposing  influence  to  insure  the  ooBversion  of 
urea  into  oxalate  of  ammonia.  We  know  that  under  a  depresang 
influence  exerted  on  the  nervous  system  at  large,  or  Qpon  a  por- 
tion of  it  connected  with  the  functions  of  the  kidney,  as  during 
typhus  ad3rnamic  fever  on  the  one  hand,  and  blows  over,  or  a  frac- 
ture of  the  spine,  on  the  other,  such  decomposing  inflaence  is  un- 
questionable, and  the  urine  becomes  loaded  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia  from  a  re-arrangement  of  the  component  elements  of  the 
urea ;  one  atom  of  urea  and  two  of  water  being  resolved  into  two 
atoms  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  If,  then,  a  less  energetic  amoont 
of  this  morbidly  depressing  influence  be  supposed  to  be  exerted, 
we  shall  have  one  atom  of  urea  and  two  of  water  lose  an  atom  of 
oxygen  to  become  converted  into  oxalic  acid  and  amoEionia. 


C  N  H  O 
1  atom  urea  ^  2-^2+4+2  '] 


2atom8if»ter=s 


2+2 


24.2+6+4 


C  N  H   O 

2  3 

2+6 

1 

24-2+6-1-4 


1  atom  oxalic  acid. 

2  atoms  ammonia. 
1  atom  oxygen. 


Since  the  first  pubhcation  of  this  formula.  Prof.  Liebig  has  sug- 
gested that  oxalic  acid  is  a  derivative  of  uric  acid  and  not  of  urea ; 
thus, 

CNHO  CNHO 

1  atom  uric  acid  =:104-44-4-f-  6  ' 
4  atoms  water    ^  4+  4 

8  1  =  -! 


8  atoms  oxygen  = 


10+4+8+13 


'    4+4+8-f-  4=2  atoms  m«a. 
6  9=3  atoms  oxal  ic  acid 


10+4+8+13 


It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  very  secondary  importance  whether  the 
oxalic  acid  be  a  derivative  of  uric  acid  or  urea,  considering  the 
relation  which  exists  between  these  two  bodies.  From  whatever 
source  it  may  arise,  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  urine  must 
necessarily  lead  to  the  formation  of  oxalate  of  lime,  as  this  acid 
readily  precipitates  lime  from  all  its  combinations  with  acids." 

Liebig  says*  "  The  disiqppearanoe  of  uric  acid  and  the  produc- 
tion of  urea  plainly  stand  in  a  very  close  relation  to  the  amoont  of 
oxygen  absorbed  in  respiration,  and  to  the  quantity  of  water  con- 
sumed by  different  animals  in  a  given  time. 
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"  When  uric  acid  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  it  is 
first  resolved,  as  is  well  known,  into  aUoxan  and  area.  A  new' 
supply  of  oxygen  acting  on  the  aUozan  canses  it  to  resolve  itself 
either  into  oxalic  add  and  area,  into  oxaloric  and  parabanic  acids, 
or  into  carbonic  acid  and  urea. 

"  In  the  so-called  mulberry  calculi  we  find  oxalate  of  lime,  in 
other  calculi  orate  of  ammonia,  and  always  in  persons  in  whom, 
from  want  of  exercise  and  labour,  or  firom  other  causes,  the  supply 
of  oxygen  has  been  diminished.  Calculi  containing  uric  acid  or 
oxalic  acid  are  never  found  in  phthisical  patients ;  and  it  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence  in  France,  among  patients  sufiering  from  calculous 
complaints,  that  when  they  go  to  the  country,  where  they  take 
more  exercise,  the  compounds  of  uric  acid,  which  were  deposited 
in  the  bladder  during  their  residence  in  town,  are  succeeded  by 
oxalates  (mulberry  calculus),  in  consequence  of  the  increased  sup- 
ply of  oxygen.  With  a  still  greater  supply  of  oxygen  they  would 
have  yielded,  in  healthy  subjects,  only  the  last  product  of  the  oxi- 
dation of  uric  add,  namdy,  carbonic  acid  and  urea." 

From  it  being  a  had  that  the  existence  of  uric  add  has  not 
been  recognized  in  the  urine  of  the  horse,  nor  the  concretions  de- 
rived therefrom,  we,  perhaps,  are  more  inclined  to  concur  with 
the  view  taken  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird.  There  is,  however,  yet  an- 
other traceable  origin  of  the  oxalic  acid,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Prout, 
namely,  to  the  sugar  taken  in  with  the  food.  Now,  it  is  true  that 
the  horse  does  not  eat  sugar,  his  food  being  farinaceous,  or  allied 
thereto,  yet  farina  becomes  partially  converted  into  this  prin- 
dple  (sugar)  during  digestion ;  and,  whenever  this  all-important 
function  is  interfered  with,  the  sugar,  by  the  aid  of  oxydizing 
agents,  may  be  changed  into  oxalic  acid.  But  if  the  food  should 
not  undergo  this  change,  fennentation  may  be  set  up  in  it,  as  in- 
deed ift  often  is,  from  the  chemical  forces  overcoming  vital  action, 
and  then  we  shall  have  carbonic  add  evolved.  Now  the  difference 
between  this  acid  and  oxalic  add  is  not  great :  the  one  is  consti- 
tuted of  C+O,,  the  other  Cj+O,.  But  if  we  are  allowed  to 
suppose  that  another  oecasiomd  product  of  fermentation  is 
present,  namdy,  carbonic  oxide,  condsting  of  C-f-O,  we  have 
then  at  once  the  oxalic  add  formed,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
constituted  of  carbonic  add  and  carbonic  oxide  united  to  water. 

In    whatever  way  the  add  is  generated,   whether  from  the 
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change  the  food  undergoes,  or  from  the  metamorphosis  of  ores 
or  of  uric  acid,  according  to  the  high  authorities  ahready  quoted, 
there  can  he  no  question  but  that  it  wiU  be  excreted  by  the  kidneys ; 
and  as  this  acid  separates  lime  from  ail  its  combinations,  it  wiU  cause 
a  precipitation  of  l^e  oxalate  of  lime  to  take  place  from  the  uiine, 
giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  calculus  either  renal  or  cjtiac,  as 
may  be. 

"  Most  of  the  fluids  of  the  animal  body,"  says  liebig,  in  his 
Lectures  on  Organic  Chemistry,  published  in  Tke  Lancet,  August 
30,  1846,  "  but  more  especially  those  destined  to  be  evacuated 
from  the  system,  hold  in  solution  certain  compounds,  which  are 
kept  dissolved  only  by  very  weak  affinities,  and  therefore,  as  soon 
as  the  fluid  has  left  the  body,  they  become  deposited  in  a  solid 
form.  When,  therefore,  these  fluids  are  retained  longer  than  is 
ordinarily  the  case,  or  when,  in  consequence  of  unhealthy  condi- 
tions of  the  organism .  these  matters,  which,  in  the  normal  state, 
exist  only  in  minute  quantities,  are  produced  in  larger  proportions, 
they  deposit  themselves  in  a  solid  form ;  and,  the  process  being 
frequently  repeated,  concretions  are  formed,  and,  as  we  are  now 
contemplating  especially  the  case  of  the  urine,  are  deposited  in  the 
bladder.  In  this  manner  those  calculi  are  generated  which  consist 
of  uric  acid  and  the  urates. 

"  Calculi  may,  however,  be  formed,  when  neither  the  proportion- 
ate amount  of  solid  matter  in  solution  is  increased,  nor  the  fluid 
retained  a  longer  time  than  natural  in  the  bladder ;  because  the 
urine  may,  from  various  causes,  undergo  such  a  change  in  its  consti- 
tution, that  those  conditions  essential'  to  the  solubiUty  of  certain 
compounds  may  be  absent,  and  consequently  these  compounds 
necessarily  become  precipitated. 

**  Phosphate  of  lime  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  pure  water ;  its  solu- 
bility in  urine  depends  upon  the  existence  of  free  acid  in  that'fluid. 
If  from  any  cause  the  urine  becomes  alkatine,  as,  for  instance, 
when  organic  salts  with  alkaline  bases  are  taken  into  the  stomscb, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  are  converted  into  carbonates  during 
their  passage  through  the  organism,  then  the  conditions  essential 
to  the  solubility  of  phosphate  of  Ume  are  removed,  and  lius  salt  is 
precipitated.  All  calculi  consisting  of  phosphate  of  lime  are  pro- 
duced in  this  manner. 

"  The  calculi  containing  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate  are  also 
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produced  in  a  manner  precisely  analogous  to  this.  In  many  ani- 
mal fluids,  particularly  the  urine,  phosphate  of  magnesia  is  found 
in  solution.  Normal  urine  contains  no  ammonia ;  but  when*  from 
any  cause,  ammonia  is  generated,  the  phosphate  of  magnesia 
no  longer  remains  in  solution,  but  is  precipitated  as  ammonio- 
phosphate  of  magnesia. 

"  Beside  the  foregoing,  there  is  another  cause  of  the  formation 
of  urinary  concretions.  In  diseased  conditions  of  the  system, 
peculiar  compounds  are  not  unfrequently  formed  which  are  never 
produced  in  the  healthy  organism,  and,  being  perfectly  insoluble 
in  urine,  are  immediately  deposited  in  a  solid  form  from  that  fluid. 
In  this  manner  oxalate  of  lime  calculi  are  formed,  and  those  con- 
cretions of  organic  matter  termed  cystic  oxide  and  zanthic  oxide. 

"  But  beyond  these  chemical  causes  of  calculi,  certain  mechani- 
cal conditions  have  almost  always  more  or  lesf  influence  upon 
their  formation  in  the  urinary  bladder.  When  any  of  these  states 
which  I  have  enumerated  exist,  and,  in  consequence,  deposits 
occur  of  uric  acid,  urates,  insoluble  phosphates,  oxalate  of  lime, 
&c.,  in  small  quantities,  it  does  not  necessarily  happen  that  calculi 
are  formed,  but,  in  most  cases,  the  urine  flowing  ofl*,  carries  with 
it  through  the  urethra  the  sediments  suspended  in  it,  or  already 
deposited.  When,  however,  the  bladder  contains  mucus,  these 
sediments  are  apt  to  adhere  to  it,  and  become  united  into  masses. 
Very  often  a  foreign  body,  which  has  accidentally  got  into  the 
bladder,  forms  the  nucleus  upon  which  these  sediments  are  depo- 
sited, and  to  which  they  adhere  :  the  irritation  they  occasion  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  bladder  induces  the  secretion  of  mucus, 
in  which  the  urinary  deposits  accumulate,  and  they  thus  become 
the  direct  cause  of  the  formation  of  calculi." 


Mr.  T.  WeUs,  V.S.,  Norwich,  forwarded  a  truss  made  use  of 
by  him  for  the  purpose  of  giving  pressure  to  bursal  distentions 
about  the  hock-joint.  The  subjoined  woodcut  in  the  next  page 
exhibits  both  the  truss  and  its  mode  of  application. 

Mr.  Simonds  said  that,  being  at  Norwich  during  the  vacation, 
he  had  ui  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  application  of  this  truss 
to  the  hock  of  a  horse ;  when  Mr.  Wells  informed  him  that  he  had 
successfully  made  use  of  it  in  many  cases  of  thorough-pin,  and 
that  he  placed  considerable  confidence  in  the  instrument,  having 
found  the  pressure  communicated  by  it  very  efliectual  in  the  reduc- 
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tion  of  bnrsid  enlargements  which  had  been  of  long  standing,  and 
where  the  ordinary  means  had  recoarse  to  had  ftuled  in  producing 
absorption.  He  (Mr.  S.)  would  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  members  of  the  Association  ae  an  ingenious  mechanical  con- 
trivance, simple  but  effectual.  Of  course,  this  apparatus  is  only 
to  be  used  after  all  acute  infiammatory  action  has  been  subdued 
by  fomentations  or  the  use  of  discntients. 

A  DouBLB  BLiDiNO  Hbbl-bbbt  Sbob  for  Horses  in  whom  a 
Rupture  of  the  Flexor  Tendons  or  Sospensory  ligament  has  taken 
place,  invented  by  Mr.  T.  Rogerson,  V.S.,  Bedford.— fSee 
looodcut.J 
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Bedford,  20/A  Oct,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, — ^AccompanyiDg  this  you  will  receive  a  model  shoe, 
designated  by  me  a  "  double  sliding  heel  rest  shoe,"  which,  in  the 
subjoined  case,  was  found  of  great  service.  I  have  thought  the 
best  passport  I  could  give  the  invention  to  the  profession  would 
be  through  the  Journal  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  and 
have  therefore  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  it  to  you. 

I  am, 
To  Mr,  Morton.  Your's  respectfully. 

On   September  26th  I  was  requested  to  attend  a  thorough- 
bred horse,  which  broke  down  at  Bedford  Races  the  day  before  in 
the  off  hind  leg,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  removed  to  Bedford, 
a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  course.     I  immediately  put  on 
the  old  patten  shoe,  and  bandaged  the  leg  in  the  ordinary  way. 
I  likewise  adopted  all  the  usual  treatment  had  recourse  to  in  such 
cases  ;  but  I  found  on  the  27th  that  the  heel,  although  raised,  had 
no  action  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  pastern,  which  descended 
as  low  as  the  foot,  producing  much  constitutional  irritation ;  I, 
therefore,  thought  that  a  shoe  might  be  invented  so  as  to  raise  the 
pastern  joint,  and  thus  by  keeping  the  lacerated  parts  as  near  as  pos- 
sible in  their  former  state,  to  effect  something  like  a  union.  I  conse- 
quently set  to  work,  and  measured  the  length  the  pastern  protruded 
backwards,  and  had  the  shoe  made  of  an  equal  length,  namely,  four 
inches  longer  than  that  he  usually  wore.  A  patten  of  four  inches  in 
height  was  placed  under  it  for  the  foot  to  rest  upon,  and  another 
on  the  top  of  two  inches  in  height,  for  the  posterior  part  of  the 
pastern  to  rest  upon,  which  was  the  extent  required  to  place  the 
tendons  in  their  natural  position.     The  effect  was  the  most  sur- 
prising I  ever  witnessed ;  the  broken-down  horse  was  at  once  in  a 
state  of  comparative  soundness,  as  far  as  his  action  was  concerned, 
for  he  could  walk  free  from  lameness  and  pain ;  I  therefore  could  not 
resist  the  gratification  of  sending  you  a  pattern  of  the  shoe,  which 
I  hope  will  be  of  use  to  the  profession.   You  will  find,  by  using  the 
sliding  rests,  that  as  the  patient  recovers  the  foot  may  be  let 
down  by  degrees,  by  merely  unscrewing  the  thumb-screws ;  and 
by  this  means  yon  will  also  avoid  the  frequent  removal  of  the  shoe 
by  the  smith,  and  the  risk  of  a  re -rupture  of  the  tendons  before 
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they  are  perfectly  restored.  I  can  with  confidence  speak  to  iti 
usefulness,  and  I  recommend  it  most  strongly  to  all  trainers  to 
keep  hy  them ;  for,  it  matters  not  how  extensive  the  injury,  I  will 
venture  to  assert  that  a  horse  could  walk  any  distance  with  one  of 
these  shoei  on,  first  bandaging  the  leg  with  a  flannel  bandage 
from  the  foot  to  the  hock  or  knee,  as  may  be,  and  keeping  it  wet 
with.cold  water.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  rest  for  the 
pastern  must  be  ¥nrapped  round  with  list  or  wadding,  and  covered 
with  wash-leather,  to  prevent  excoriation  of  the  heel. 


A  Bullock  Holokr. 
By  Mr.  W.  Cox,  F.5.,  Ashbourne. 


In  the  note  which  accompanied  this  instrument  Mr.  Cox  says* 
"  I  think  this  holder  is  an  improvement  on  the  one  in  general  use. 
I  have  found  it  most  effectual,  since  it  requires  but  little  power  to 
hold  any  beast  on  which  it  may  be  fixed.  Although  a  mere  trifle  in 
the  estimation  of  many,  it  may  not  be  altogether  undeserving  of 
the  notice  of  the  junior  members  of  "  The  Veterinary  Medical 
Association." 

Mr.  Simonds  remarked  on  the  greater  punishment  this  holder 
was  capable  of  inflicting  than  the  one  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
reconmiending,  the  action  of  which  depended  on  a  spring  rather 
than  a  screw,  which  was  well  kno¥m  to  be  a  great  mechanieal 
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power :  still  it  became  a  question  if  it  was  desirable  to  g^ve  so 
mneh  pressure  to  the  septum  nasi  to  efiect  the  only  object  we 
have  in  view»  namely,  that  of  rendering  the  animal  qoiet  for 
ordinary  operations. 

Mr.  White  observed  that  this  holder  was  in  common  use 
throughout  .Stafibrdshire,  and  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  of  its 
efficiency. 


The  following  communications  were  then  read : — 
1. — Cask  of  Introsuscbption  and  Rupture  of  thb  Ccxcum. 
By  Mr.  W.  C.  Spoonbr,  M,R.C.V,S. 

My  dear  Sir,  Southampton,  Aug,  8,  1845. 

I  FORWARD  a  morbid  specimen,  which.  I  think,  may  interest  the 
members  of  the  Association.  It  is  one  of  introsusception  of  the 
ccBCum  of  a  horse  which  died  yesterday  afternoon,  having  endured 
great  agony  for  about  twenty-eight  hours.  The  symptoms  at  first 
were  those  of  colic.  The  animal  was  taken  ill  shortly  after 
coming  from  a  journey  of  twenty  miles,  performed  vdthout  any 
apparent  difficulty.  The  pain  appeared  to  be  relieved  by  the  first 
antispasmodic  draught  given,  but  returned  in  the  course  of  an  hour, 
and  then  became  nearly  continuous.  The  treatment  consisted  of 
opiates,  oleaginous  purgatives,  sedatives,  enemas,  with  copious 
blood-lettings,  &c.  For  the  first  six  or  eight  hours  the  pulse, 
although  full  and  distinct,  was  not  increased  more  than  10  or  12 
beats  in  a  minute,  thus  giving  hope  that  relief  would  be  obtained. 
In  about  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  after  the  commencement  there 
were  two  intervals  of  half  an  hour  each  of  comparative  ease.  In  the 
course  of  eighteen  hours  the  pulse  had  risen  to  80,  and  was  feeble, 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  I  despaired  of  recovery.  The  horse 
voided  no  dung,  and  that  which  was  returned  with  the  enemas  was 
hard  and  slimy ;  but  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  death,  after 
a  sudden  and  somewhat  violent  effort,  a  quantity  of  soft  faeces 
came  away,  and  the  horse  sunk  apparently  from  the  effort,  never 
getting  up  again. 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  it  was  found  that  a  large  quantity  of 
the  liquid  and  a  small  portion  of  the  soUd  contents  of  the  coecum 
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-had  escaped  from  two  ruptures  in  it,  near  the  strangulated  portioii. 

This  was  prohably  occasioned  by  the  expiring  eflfbrt  before  noticed. 

The  animal  was  about  seven  years  old,  well  bred,  and  apparendy  in 

perfect  health,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  attacks  of  diairhcea. 

The  liver,  as  you  will  perceive  from  a  small  portion  that  is  attadied 

to  the  specimen,  was  of  a  clay  colour,  and  its  structure  softened. 

The   specimen  has  been  injured  by  the  rough  knife  of  the 

knacker.     I  would  have  prepared  it  better,  but  have  really  had  no 

time  to  do  so. 

I  am, 

Your's,  very  truly. 
To  Professor  Spooner. 

Mr.  Spooner, — ^The  morbid  parts,  when  received,  presented  an 
appearance  similar  to  those  of  a  case  recorded  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Association  for  the  past  session,  by  Mr.  W.  Robinson ;  but 
the  introsusception  of  the  ccecum  was  not  so  perfect;  its  apex 
only  was  affected,  being  partially  turned  within  itself.  This 
inversion,  however,  had  produced  stricture,  which  was  succeeded 
by  inflammation,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  gut  gangrene  had 
commenced. 

From  the  indications  which  first  shewed  themselves,  I  should 
infer  with  Mr.  Spooner,  that  the  attack  was  primarily  one  of 
spasms,  whence  resulted  violent  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels, 
leading  to  this  inversion  of  the  apex  of  the  coecum ;  and  the  dis- 
placement  having  taken  place,  strangulation  followed  with  its  train 
of  formidable  symptoms  which  quickly  exhausted  the  vital  powers. 
Indeed,  in  such  cases  as  this  all  our  efforts  prove  of  no  avail :  it 
is  only  at  the  onset  of  the  attack  we  can  hope  to  be  of  any  service, 
by  administering  active  antispasmodics,  and  thus  restoring  the 
normal  action  of  the  intestines. 


2. — Case  of  Hjimobrhaoic  Tumour  within  thb  simglb  Colon. 

By  Mr,  J.  Woodobr. 

Market  Street,  Paddington,  Oct.  24,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, — ^Thb  subject  from  which  the  morbid  specimen  sent 
to  you  was  taken  was  an  aged  bay  cart-horse,  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Mowlem  and  Co.,  Paddington.  My  attention  was  directed 
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to  him  on  the  7th  of  July  last,  when  I  found  the  symptoms  to  be 
those  usually  present  in  an  ordinary  case  of  gripes.  I  consequently 
administered  our  common  antispasmodic  draught,  but,  finding  my 
patient  not  much  relieved,  I  repeated  the  same  in  half  an  hour. 
This  iq}peared  to  give  relief  for  a  few  hours.  I  again  visited  him 
at  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  when  I  found  him  very  uneasy, 
exhibiting  excessive  abdominal  pain,  and  the  pulse  quick  a^d  wiry. 
I  bled  him  and  adminstered  tinct.  opii  ^,  spt.  sether  nit.  Jij*  ^1* 
aloes  Jvi,  and  threw  up  enemas  of  warm  water  repeatedly. 

8/^.-7-Animal  still  in  pain,  shewn  by  his  frequently  sitting  on  his 
haunches,  which  I  always  consider  a  most  unfavourable  symptom, 
and  I  therefore  apprised  the  owner  of  the  probable  result. 
The  boweb  not  having  responded,  I  gave  ol.  lini  Jx,  et  ol. 
croton.  gt.  xv^  and  threw  up  tobacco  enemas;  also  applied 
mustard  cataplasms  to  the  abdomen.  In  the  afternoon,  as  the 
symptoms  remained  nearly  the  same,  I  gave  opii  5ij»  nibbed  down 
with  warm  water,  and  repeated  the  like  dose  in  the  evening. 

9/A. — The  animal  appears  better.  The  bowels  have  responded 
moderately,  but  he  still  frequently  sits  upon  his  haunches.  Gave 
no  medicine. 

lOih. — ^Patient  still  improving,  and  feeds  a  little ;  the  pulse, 
however,  is  very  weak.  From  this  to  the  15th  no  material  change 
took  place,  but  he  continued  to  sit  on  his  haunches. 

I6th. — ^At  five  o'clock,  a.m.,  when  the  horsekeeper  went  to 
the  stable,  the  animal  was  feeding,  and  appeared  nearly  as  he  had 
been  for  some  days  previously;  but  in  a  few  minutes  after  he 
suddenly  broke  loose,  ran  up  into  an  empty  stall,  where  he  feU 
with  his  head  under  the  manger,  and  instantly  died  with  scarcely  a 
struggle. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — On  opening  the  abdomen  and  remov- 
ing the  intestines,  nothing  unnatural  at  first  presented  itself ;  but 
on  laying  open  the  colon  I  found  attached  to  the  inner  coat  of  it  a 
large  tumour,  which  emitted  a  highly  foetid  odour,  and  weighed 
upwards  of  10  lbs.  There  was  also  effused  into  the  abdominal  ca- 
vity about  two  gallons  of  coagulated  blood,  some  of  which  appeared 
to  have  gone  on  to  a  state  of  decomposition,  while  other  portions 
seemed  as  if  it  had  not  long  escaped  from  the  vessels.  Masses  of 
coagulated  blood  were  also  found  in  different  parts  of  the  intestines. 
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from  the  colon  to  the  rectam.  On  inqmry  the  honekeeper 
said  that  he  had  obsored  Bomething  reftemhling  coagulated  blood 
voided  with  the  faeces  on  the  day  previous,  bat  my  attention  was 
not  directed  to  it. 

There  can  be  bot  little  doubt  that  the  tumour^  from  ita  unmenBe 
magnitude,  had  caused  the  colicky  pains,  and  dozing  tiie  atrogglei 
of  the  animal  it  became  nqptured.  and,  beii^  veiy  vaBcwinr,  the 
animal  consequently  died  from  internal  hsmcMrrhage.  I  kad  known 
the  horse  for  more  than  two  years,  but  he  had  never  been  the 
subject  of  an  attack  of  gripes  before. 

I  remain. 

Your  humble  and  obliged  servant 

To  Mr,  Morton. 

Mr.  Spooler. — ^It  is  by  no  means  common  to  find  tiie  symptom 
noticed  by  Mr.  Woodger  in  this  case,  of  an  animal  sitting  on  his 
haunches,  to  exist  in  affections  of  the  larger  intestines.  At  one 
time  it  was.  considered  pathognomonic  of  ruptnre  of  the  dia- 
phragm. Eizperience,  howev^,  has  shewn,  that  it  is  not  a  sign 
on  which  a  practitioner  is  warranted  in  resting  his  diagnosis; 
for,  although  generally  present  in  this  lesion,  yet  there  are  also 
others  in  which  it  has  been  met  with.  I  have  most  commonly 
found  it  in  affections  ci  the  anterior  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  as  the  stomach  and  small  intestines.  I  wdl  remember  a  case 
in  the  Infirmary  of  this  bistitution,  in  which,  for  many  days,  the 
animal  shewed  this  symptom,  and  he  at  length  died  of  sphaodoB 
of  the  small  intestines,  succeeding  a  strictare  arising  frtnn  dironic 
thickening  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  coat. 

The  formation  of  a  vascular  tumour  of  this  character  within  the 
large  intestines  is  also  not  common.  Hie  present  conditioti  of  the 
m(M:bid  specimen  evid^tly  shews  it  to  have  been  of  some  size,  and 
malignant  in  its  nature.  He  was  inclined  to  think  liiat  the  tiloer- 
ative  process  had  been  set  up  in  it,  which  had  destroyed  tike  inte- 
grity of  the  vessels ;  and  hence  the  h«morriiage  whidh  had  led  to 
the  death  of  the  animal,  although  the  premonitory  symptoms  had 
been  those  of  colic,  induced  by  the  presence  of  this  tumour,  which 
might  well  be  considered  a  foreign  body. 
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3. — Ca6b  op  Abscbss  on  the  Brain. 
By  Mr.  J.  Dunsford. 

June  l9t. — ^A  ORBT  gelding  was  pxirchased  by  one  dealer  from 
another,  and  s^  by  the  latter  to  a  gentleman  on  the  2d.  He  was 
ridden  on  the  8d  and^tth,  and  on  the  5th  he  was  returned,  being  ill 
with,  as  was  stated,  a  cold  and  eoughy  or  inflaenza.  The  horse 
was  observed  to  he  a  little  amiss  at  the  time  of  sale.  My  attention 
was  now  directed  to  him,  when  I  found  the  fbUowing  symptoms 
to  be  present : — ^Pulse  48,  and  weak ;  breathing  but  little  disturbed, 
if  at  all ;  mucous  membraneis  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour ;  the 
mouth  foetid;  the  bowels  constipated;  the  countenance  dull, 
dejected,  or  heavy ;  the  head  drooping ;  and  a  rolling  action  in 
projp-esaion,  the  hind  legs  nearly  crossing  each  other.  A  dose 
of  laxative  medicine  was  administered,  and  clysters  thrown  up. 

On  the  6th  the  pulse  was  44,  and  still  feeble.  The  horse  shewed  a 
disinclination  to  move ;  the  bowels  were  less  constipated,  but,  not 
being  sufficiently  acted  upon,  the  laxative  was  repeated.  In  the 
afternoon  there  was  more  debility  evinced,  and,  the  bowels  being 
now  gently  excited,  a  febrifuge  draught  was  ordered,  combined  with 
adifiusible  stimulant.  It  is  necessary  to  state,  that  before  this  was 
given  the  horse  was  observed  to  be  not  quite  so  well,  the  breath- 
ing being  disturbed.  My  attention  was  not,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  called  to  this  change,  and  the  draught  was  consequently 
given.  The  elevation  of  the  head,  for  its  administration,  prevent^ 
ing  a  proper  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  the  animal  became 
exceedingly  distressed.  I  was  soon  called  for,  when,  ftom  ap* 
pearances  evinced,  I  feared  that  the  existence  of  my  patient  would 
soon  terminatt.  A  small  quantity  of  the  draught  was  observed 
by  me  on  the  margin  of  the  nostril,  I  therefore  concluded  that  a 
portimi  of  it  had  passed  down  the  trachea ;  but  it  was  stated 
that  the  animal  took  it  well,  and  did  not  cough  afterwards. 
The  breathing  continuing  laboured,  he  was  bled,  when  about  six 
quarts  of  da^k  thick  blood  were  with  difficulty  abstracted.  "Hie 
chest  and  sides  were  stimulated ;  but  this  not  giving  relief,  after  a 
few  hours  the  sides  were  alternately  cupped,  and  a  seton  inserted 
in  the  front  of  the  chest.    A  few  days  passed  over,  and  my  patient 
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appeared  to  be  convalescent.   He  laid  down  for  some  oonaiderable 
time  daring  the  day,  and  fed  sufficiently  well. 

On  the  14th»  however,  he  was  observed  U»  be  running  round  his 
box  two  or  three  times,  with  his  head  elevated,  and  dose  to  the 
sides  of  the  box ;  the  eyes  were  wild  and  staring :  he  then  tlumst 
his  head  into  one  comer  of  the  box,  poising  his  body  by  the  head. 
This  paroxysm  produced,  as  might  be  expected,  an  increase  of  the 
circulation  and  respiration,  which,  however,  passed  off  in  a  few 
hours,  and  the  only  apparent  consequence  resulting  from  this 
attack  was  a  greater  degree  of  debility :  the  pulse  became  weaker, 
the  appetite  not  so  good,  and  the  countenance  more  dejected.    It 
may  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  wound  made  in  the. skin  for 
bleedmg  did  not  heal  by  the  first  intention,  but  by  new  granula- 
tions.   The  off  hind  leg  now  became  swollen,  and  an  extensive 
sloughing  took  place  between  the  hock  and  fetlock,  leaving  the  flexor 
tendons  bare.    The  wound,  however,  quickly  took  on  a  healthy 
action  on  proper  applications  being  resorted  to.   The  pulse  continu- 
ing feeble,  and  the  iq)petite  indifferent,  both  mineral  and  vegetable 
tonics  were  given.    These  appeared  to  have  a  beneficial  effect,  as  the 
appetite  again  returned.    In  this  state  the  animal  continued  until 
the  morning  of  the  22d,  when  he  was  found  with  his  head  elevated* 
the  eyes  looking  wild,  the  vision  imperfect,  and  considerable  nervous 
irritation  was  evinced  on  any  attempt  being  made  to  approach  him* 
very  similar  to  what  takes  place  when  a  horse  is  affected  with 
tetanus.  On  any  one  going  near  his  head,  he  would  run  back  dose 
to  the  sides  of  the  box,  which  at  first  he  did  so  suddenly,  that  he  fell 
backwards,  broke  open  his  box  door,  and  lay  for  a  time  unable  to  rise. 
While  down,  setons  were  passed  over  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the 
animal  got  up  and  returned  to  his  box,  and  was  ordered  to  be  kept 
quiet.    The  bowels  acting  naturally,  no  attempt  was  made  to  give 
medicines  of  any  kind ;  yet  he  kept  struggling  all  the  night,  and 
on  the  next  morning  he  was  turned  over.    He  shortly  after  got 
on  hift  legs,  but  the  symptoms  were  now  highly  unfEivourable.    The 
same  agitated  countenance  was  observed ;  a  quick  respiration,  with 
a  deep,  low,  hollow  cough,  which  gave  evidence  that  the  hmgs  were 
seriously  involved,  and  the  nervous  irritation  was  increased  on 
the  least  attempt  being  made  to  approach  him;    indeed,  every 
object  was  morbidly  represented  on  the  visual  organs:  he  refused 
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all  food,  and  drank  only  a  small  quantity  of  water.     On  the  26th  I 
was  requested  to  destroy  hun. 

Post-mortem  appeartmces, — ^The  viscera  of  the  abdomen  were 
healthy,  except  the  liver,  which  was  a  little  softened.  The  heart 
was  soft  and  flabby,  the  lungs  tuberculated,  the  near  lung  having 
tubercles  in  a  state  of  suppuration.  The  symptoms  all  throughout 
giving  strong  indication  of  some  cerebral  disease  existing,  the  head 
was  carefully  examined  by  me.  The  dura  mater  being  in  parts 
removed  with  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  gave  exit  to  a  small  por- 
tion of  pus,  of  a  good  colour,  which  was  deposited  on  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebrum :  and  the  surrounding 
parts,  even  to  the  medullary  portion  of  the  cerebrum,  defined,  by 
their  colour,  the  extent  to  which  this  alteration  of  structure  had 
proceeded.  The  membranes  covering  this  portion  of  the  brain 
were  only  slightly  congested.  On  removing  the  bones  covering 
the  cerebellum,  a  still  greater  amount  of  disease  was  observable 
than  that  which  existed  in  the  cerebrum.  The  whole  of  the  superior 
superficial  surfeu^e  was  softened,  and  covered  with  pus  of  a  semi- 
sanguineous  nature.  I  should  also  observe,  that,  when  dividing 
the  head  from  the  trunk,  a  larger  quantity  of  fluid  escaped  from  the 
spinal  canal  than  is  usually  found  in  a  healthy  subject. 


4. — Cass  of  SoFXBNiNa  of  thb  Bbain. 
By  Mr,  J.  Mannington. 

A  six-year-old  posting  mare  had  nearly  performed  a  journey  of 
upwards  of  twenty  miles,  the  day  being  excessively  hot,  when  she 
suddenly  fell,  and  was  with  difficulty  got  into  a  farmer's  stable  situ- 
ated close  by.  I  saw  her  within  about  two  hours  afterwards ;  she 
was  then  cool ;  the  pulse  70,  and  soft ;  countenance  dull  and  de- 
jected, respiration  stertorous,  legs  and  ears  of  natural  warmth, 
visible  membranes  slightly  injected.  She  rested  her  head  on  the 
manger,  as  if  for  support,  and  when  moved  reeled  about,  nearly 
flailing  sefveral  times. 

I  had  her  body  clothed  and  the  legs  bandaged,  and  then  ad- 
ministered a  dififiisible  stimulant,  consisting  of  the  spirit  of  nitric 
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Kther.  In  about  half  an  hoar,  the  pulse  became  a  litHe  stronger, 
when  I  opened  her  jugular  vein,  but,  the  abstraction  of  half  a  pint 
of  blood  producing  symptoms  of  syncope,  I  was  oUiged  to  close  the 
orifice,  and  give  another  dose  of  nitric  »ther  to  rouse  the  vital 
powers.  The  pulse  becoming  again  accelerated,  I  once  more  tried 
to  bleed,  but  with  the  same  results,  namely,  approaching  syno^ 
taking  place  on  the  abstraction  of  only  a  few  ounces  of  Uood. 
8he  now  backed  hersetf  into  a  comer,  where  she  remained  sitting 
on  her  haunches  for  above  an  hour ;  during  which  time  I  repeated 
thediffusible  stimidant,  combining  thesetqui-carbonate  of  ammonia, 
aad  applied  cdd  lotions  to  the  head  almost  incessantly. 

At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  the  animal  fell.  I  continued  tlie 
administration  of  stimulants,  and,  having  removed  the  hair  from 
over  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones,  applied  an  active  btister,  oon- 
risting  of  oleum  cantharidis  cum  liq.  ammoii.  fort.  A  degree  of 
congestion  existing  about  the  vessels  of  the  head,  I  opened  bolJi 
angular  veins,  from  which  the  blood  flowed  freely.  This  deptetion 
relieved  the  animal  a  little,  and  she  seemed  more  conscious,  raising 
herself  on  her  sternum  at  times.  The  stimulants  were  still  occa- 
sionally g^ven,  and  after  she  had  remained  down  about  two  hours 
her  pulse  rose  to  80,  became  fuller  and  stronger,  and  convulsive 
twitchings  were  observed  of  the  muscles  of  the  Idt  side  of  the  hce, 
I  now  bled'  her  from  the  temporal  artery  to  some  extent,  which 
lessened  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  for  she  attempted  to  rise, 
and  which,  with  assistance,  she  at  length  accomplished,  and  re- 
mained standing  leaning  against  the  wall  for  half  an  hour,  when 
she  again  fell.  From  this  time  she  gradually  became  weaker,  and 
died  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards. 

Post-mortem  appearances, — ^The  membranes  of  the  bndn  pre- 
sented a  Uanched  appearance,  as  did  the  cerebrum  itself  on  ite 
superior  surface ;  but  its  anterior  half  was  in  a  semifluid  state, 
being  about  the  connstence  of  thick  pus.  Hie  thalami  and  corpora 
quadrigemini  were  healthy ;  but  all  the  commissures,  excepting 
tiie  pons  varolii,  were  in  this  softened  state.  The  pons  varolii,  tiw 
cerebellum,  and  meduUa  oblongata,  were  perfectly  healdiy,  aa 
were  all  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera. 
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5. — CaBB  or  DiBBAtBD    KiDNBT   IN  A   HoBSB,  AND   RbMOVAL   OP 
A    LAROB   MaMIIART   TuMOUR    FROM    A    BiTCH. 

By  Mr,  T.  W.  Nobbs,  M.R.C.V.S, 

My  dear  Sir,  Ceme,  Nov.  19,  1845. 

Thb  history  of  the  caae  from  which  the  acoompanying  kidney 
was  taken  is  very  meagre,  and  I  regret  it ;  but  such  as  it  is  I  send  it 
you,  hoping  it  may  not  proye  uninteresting  to  the  members  of  the 
Veterinary  Medical  Association.     The  mare  was  purchased  seven 
years  since,  being  at  that  time  nearly  eight  years  old.     She  had 
not  lost  scarcely  a  day's  work  up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  and  was 
very  free  in  draught.     For  about  twelve  days  previous  to  her 
death,  however,  she  was  observed  to  lose  flesh  very  fiut ;  but  on 
the  owner  appealing  to  the  carter,  he  was  told  that  he  (the  carter) 
did  not  see  any  thing  the  matter  with  the  animal,  as  she  ate  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  horses.     On  the  13th  instant  it  was  per- 
ceived that  she  became  tired  in  her  work,  and  voided  her  urine 
more  frequently  than  natural,  and  in  increased  quantities.     After 
this  the  symptoms  became  more  urgent,  yet  nothing  was  done,  and 
the  animal  was  bedded  up  for  the  night.     In  the  morning  she  was 
foimd  down :  they  lifted  her  up,  and  as  she  ate  pretty  weU  they  still 
thought  little  of  it.     After  breakfast,  however,  I  was  sent  for.    I 
found  her  again  down,  and  altogether  unable  to  rise,  and,  after 
hearing  the  history  of  the  case,  and  seeing  her  emaciated  condition, 
coupled  with  her  old  age,  I  advised  her  being  immediately  shot, 
which  was  done.     On  opening  her,  the  only  particularly  morbid 
parts  I  found  were  those  I  have  sent  you.    The  ureter,  you  will  see, 
is  very  much  enlarged,  having  more  the  appearance  of  one  of  the 
small  intestines  passing  into  the  kidney.     You  will  also  observe  a 
small  opening  between  the  ligature  I  have  placed  on  the  ureter 
and  its  end ;  this  was  made  by  the  man  who  -skinned  the  animal, 
he  wanting  to  see  what  the  kidney  contained.     There  was,  he 
says,  about  a  pint  of  dark-coloured  fluid  within  it,  very  thick.    He 
had  also  cut  into  the  bladder,  or  I  should  have  sent  it. 

The  tumour  I  have  sent  you  is  of  very  common  occurrence  with 
VOL.  u.  A  a 
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us  in  old  bitches,  after  breeding.  This  was  removed  by  me  in 
consequence  of  its  dragging  on  the  ground.  I  have  only  to  add 
that  the  patient  is  doing  well,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  her  ultimate 
recoverv. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yonr's  respectfully. 
To  Mr.  MorUm. 

Mr,  Spoaner. — On  laying  open  this  diseased  kidney,  yoa  per- 
ceive its  pelvic  portion  is  much  enlarged,  and  the  lining  membrane 
thickened  and  inflamed  throughout,  extending  to  this  highly  dis- 
tended ureter,  the  external  conformation  of  which,  at  first  sigiit, 
induced  me  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  calculus ;  and  even  now  I 
am  inclined  to  suspect  that  a  lodgment  of  a  concretion  of  this  kind, 
or  of  sabulous  matter,  has  at  some  time  taken  place ;  but  it  lias 
passed  down  into  the  bladder,  which,  unfortunately,  has  not  been 
sent  to  us,  or  we  could  have  spoken  somewhat  more  positiv^. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  large  quantities  of  sabulous  matter 
to  be  voided  by  mares,  without  any  inconvenience.  It  is  evident, 
however,  in  this  case,  that  some  impediment  to  the  free  passage 
of  the  urine  into  the  bladder  has  been  present,  by  whidi  this 
peculiar  distended  state  of  the  ureter  has  been  brought  about. 
There  is  a  preparation  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  a  bladder 
filled  almost  to  repletion  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  ureters 
of  it  are  enormously  distended ;  the  urine,  having  no  space  for 
retention,  was  passed  onwards  to  the  urethra,  or  became  danuned 
up  within  these  tubes  when  not  voided. 

Mr.  Simonds. — In  no  class  of  animals  that  comes  under  tlte 
care  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  do  we  meet  with  mammary  tumours 
so  frequently  as  in  the  canine  species,  and  amongst  the  varieties 
of  British  dogs  spaniels  are  most  disposed  to  these  fcMrmatione. 
The  tumour  before  me  is  certainly  of  a  very  large  size,  and  on 
laying  it  open,  its  structure  difiers  somewhat  from  that  usually  met 
with,  it  being  encysted,  and  its  walls  cartilaginous.  When  the 
lactiferous  gland  is  suddenly  enlarged  from  active  inflammation 
being  set  up  in  it,  the  result  of  a  blow,  or  similar  cause,  lymph 
will  occasionally  be  efliised  into  its  cellular  texture,  and  this 
becoming  organia^,  often  gives  rise  to  these  formations ;  but 
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generally,  the  sappurative  action  is  excited,  and  an  abscess  forms 
in  the  gland  from  these  accidents.  Scirrhus  of  the  mammse 
more  frequently  results,  from  the  lactiferous  ducts  not  being 
thoroughly  emptied  of  their  contents.  The  milk  retained  undergoes 
a  change,  and  the  lactic  acid  set  free  operates  as  an  irritant,  which 
is  followed  by  morbid  inflammatory  action,  ending  in  change  of 
structure.  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  these  tumours  fre- 
quently prove  extremely  annoying  to  the  patient,  and  often 
unsightly,  as  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance ;  but  rarely  is 
it  the  case  that  they  are  met  with  of  a  malignant  nature,  or 
cancerous,  as  in  the  human  subject,  although  now  and  then 
instances  do  occur.  The  reason  of  this,  perhaps,  is,  that  their 
removal  is  seldom  attended  with  any  very  serious  consequences  to 
the  dog,  and  an  operation  is  therefore  had  recourse  to  before  they 
proceed  to  ulceration.  In  performing  the  operation  for  their  ex- 
tirpation— and  it  is  the  only  certain  mode  of  cure — you  should 
make  a  crescent-shaped  incision  through  the  integument  on  each 
side  the  teat,  as  near  the  apex  of  the  tumour  as  the  healthy  skin 
win  admit,  and  then  unite  these  before  and  behind  the  enlargement ; 
next  dissect  off  the  skin  of  the  gland  down  to  the  base  of  the 
tumour,  and  detach  it ;  by  so  doing  you  lose  but  little  of  the  com- 
mon integument,  and  this  is  important,  for  nature  is  very  tardy  in 
restoring  lost  skin.  It  is  possible  that  two  or  three  bloodvessels 
may  require  securing,  and  then  a  few  twists  with  the  torsion  forceps 
will  be  effectual  in  preventing  any  haemorrhage.  The  tumour 
being  removed,  sutures  are  to  be  introduced,  so  as  to  bring  the 
edges  of  the  divided  skin  in  apposition,  and  the  part  subsequently 
dressed  as  a  common  wound. 

There  is  a  singular  fact  connected  with  the  state  of  the  mam- 
mary glands  in  high  bred  spaniels,  which  often  lays  the  foundation 
of  this  disease,  and  that  is,  the  appearance  of  milk  in  them  at  the 
expiration  of  sixty-three  days  after  oestrum — in  what  would  have 
been  the  time  of  parturition,  supposing  the  bitch  to  have  been 
impregnated.  This  lactation  is  a  very  troublesome  aflieiir,  since,  if 
there  were  puppies,  the  teats  being  drawn  by  them,  no  damming 
up  of  the  milk  would  take  place,  and  the  animal  would  be  spared 
much  inconvenience,  and  frequent  attacks  of  disease. 
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6. — A  Cask  op  Dibbasbd  Tonoub  in  a  Bullock. 

By  Mr,  J.  Bainbridob,  M.R.C,V.S. 

Saffnm  WaUen,  Nov.  5,  1845. 

Dear  Sir, — I  a  avb  forwarded  by  rail  the  head  of  a  bullodL*  think- 
ing you  would  like  to  examine  it.  I  have  seen  a  great  number  of 
cattle  having  sore  months,  and  attacked  as  this  appearea  to  have 
been,  but  I  never  saw  one  terminate  as  this  has.  I  first  saw  it  on  the 
22d  of  September.  The  owner  informed  me  that  abont  a  month 
before,  this,  with  several  others,  was  attacked  with  sore  mouths. 
He  gave  to  each  a  pound  of  salts,  and  washed  their  mouths  with  salt 
and  water.  All,  except  this,  quickly  recovered ;  but  this  became 
worse.  I  found  the  tongue  much  inflamed  and  thickened,  more 
particularly  at  the  back  part  and  under  surface,  the  tip  not  being 
so  much  affected.  I  gave  a  dose  of  ph3rsic,  and  ordered  the  month 
to  be  washed  several  times  a  day  with  a  mild  astringent  kydon. 
I  saw  it  again  in  a  few  days,  but  no  improvement  had  taken  place; 
I  therefore  freely  lanced  both  sides  of  the  tongue :  from  one  aide 
a  quantity  of  glairy  fluid  escaped,  nearly  of  the  consistence  of  the 
white  of  an  egg.  The  animal's  general  health  continued  good; 
but  not  being  able  to  eat  his  food,  and  not  the  slightest  improve- 
ment taking  place,  we  had  him  killed  yesterday. 

Your's  most  respectfolly. 

To  Mr,  Simonds. 

Mr,  Simonda, — ^When  I  received  the  announcement  of  this  dis- 
eased tongue  being  forwarded  to  the  Association,  I  felt  most 
anxious  to  possess  it,  for  I  anticipated  it  was  a  case  of  scirrhus 
or  cancer  of  that  organ.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  never- 
theless, it  is  no  ordinary  specimen,  although  the  morbid  changes 
that  have  taken  place  are  merely  the  result  of  acute  inflammatioD« 
which  has  extended  to  the  very  substance  of  the  tongue.  The 
vesicular  disease  has  evidently  been  the  cause  of  this  deep-seated 
inflammatory  action,  but  its  termination  in  this  form  is  by  no 
means  a  common  one. 
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7. — Cask  ok  Hitoatids  in  thb  Livkr  of  a  Sow. 
By  Mr,  A.  Walkbr,  M,R.C.V.S. 

Rugby,  Oct.  lOth,  1845. 

Dear  Sir, — Erb  this  I  expect  you  have  received  by  train  a  dis- 
ea0ed  liver  taken  from  a  sow,  aged  eighteen  months  old.  View- 
ing it  as  one  of  an  immense  size  considering  the  animal  it  was  taken 
from,  1  have  forwarded  it  for  the  inspection  of  the  members  of 
the  Association.  It  weighed,  when  first  removed,  49  lbs.  About 
six  months  ago  the  animal  was  driven  a  distance  of  two  miles  to 
the  boar,  when  she  ran  about  a  good  deal,  and  became  excessively 
hot.  She  remained  with  the  boar  a  week.  From  that  time  her 
abdomen  gradually  enlarged,  and  the  owner  thought  all  was  right, 
as  she  ate  and  drank  as  usual,  and  likewise  kept  up  her  flesh.  Six- 
teen weeks  having  elapsed  (the  usual  time  these  animals  go  with 
young),  and  no  signs  of  parturition  shewing  themselves,  further 
than  her  immense  size,  the  owner  began  to  think  aU  was  not  as  he 
at  first  expected.  The  sow  continued  to  increase  in  size  until  the 
time  of  her  death,  and  her  appetite  remained  unimpaired  to  the 
last,  neither  did  she  lose  flesh.  In  addition  to  the  enormous  dis- 
eased organ  forwarded  to  you,  her  abdomen  contained  four  or 
five  quarts  of  straw-coloured  fluid,  and  the  peritoneum  was  exten- 
sively affected. 

I  am  truly  your's. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Simonds. 

Mr.  Simonds, — A  case  somewhat  analogous  to  the  one  just  read 
is  recorded  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Association"  for  1842-3, 
p.  380.  The  size  of  the  liver,  however,  in  this  instance,  is  greater, 
but  the  parasite  so  abundant  in  the  organ  is  the  same,  namely,  the 
acepholocyst.  Respecting  the  generation  of  these  hydatids  but 
little  appears  to  be  really  known.  In  the  present  day  it  would 
seem  that,  from  an  inability  to  trace  their  origin,  we  are  reverting 
to  the  long-considered  obsolete  doctrine  of  fortuitous  development ; 
in  other  words,  that  vitality  is  the  result  of  organic  decomposition. 
Probably  the  enlargement  of  the  liver  itself  was  the  sequela  of 
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inflammatory  action,  and  that  of  a  subacute  kind ;  or  it  may  have 
arisen  from  increased  action  giving  rise  to  functional  derangement 
in  the  organ,  and  thus  a  mal- appropriation  of  the  nutritive  flaids 
took  place. 


8. — ^Cabb  of  Encysted  and  OsbbousTumoitr  on  thb  Forb  Lbg 

op  a  horsb. 

By  Mr.  S.  G.  Holmans,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Mr.  Mayhew. — ^Whbn  the  specimen  on  the  table  reached  the 
College,  the  tumour  was  about  the  size  of  a  full-grown  man's  head, 
and  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  cannon,  extending  from 
below  the  knee  to  the  pastern  joint.  It  was,  as  you  may  suppose,  a 
most  unsightly  deformity.  Before  making  any  incision  into  its  sub- 
stance,! perceived,  from  the  resistance  it  offered  to  pressure,  and  the 
sound  It  emitted  on  being  struck,  that  it  was  in  part  osseous,  thoug^h 
at  other  places,  particularly  in  its  central  or  most  posterior  part,  it 
yielded  and  fluctuated  beneath  the  fingers.  Into  this  central  part 
I  thrust  a  knife,  and  about  a  gallon  of  sero-sanguineons  flnid 
escaped  through  the  orifice  I  had  made.  I  then  enlarged  the 
opening,  and  found  the  growth  was  of  a  sacculated  nature.  Tlie 
interior  presented  a  large  cavity,  which,  by  intersecting  membranes, 
was  divided  into  several  imperfect  cells,  all  of  which  freely  cona- 
municated  with  the  central  space.  The  lining  membrane  of  the 
cells  and  cavity  was  smooth  and  glistening,  and  appeared  to  be 
of  a  serous  character :  it  was  transparent,  and  through  it  could 
be  seen  an  immense  nimiber  of  vessels,  some  of  considerable  size, 
and  aU  apparently  congested.  The  removal  of  the  vessels  and 
the  cellular  substance  with  which  thev  were  associated  left  the 
capsule  of  the  tumour  entire,  and  to  the  capsule  the  osseous  matter 
was  confined.  As  you  perceive,  there  were  several  disconnected 
points  of  ossification.  The  outer  half  of  the  capsule  presents  one 
large  bony  ^late,  but  on  the  inner  side  there  exist  several  thin 
pieces  of  bone,  distinct  from  each  other.  All  these  pieces  of  bone 
are  of  the  same  character,  roup^h  and  spicated  nn  their  outer  sur- 
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faces,  and  smooth  on  their  interiors ;  and  where  the  vascular  in- 
ternal suhstance  was  in  contact  with  the  bone,  I  found  large  sacs 
resembling  bursse  interposed,  from  which  circumstance  we  may 
imagine  the  internal  structure  was  subjected  to  motion,  indepen- 
dent of  its  osseous  covering.  As  the  vascular  structure  was  cel- 
lulated,  so  also  were  the  interiors  of  the  osseous  plates,  they  being 
separated  into  compartments  or  strengthened  by  numerous  strong 
bands.  The  various  pieces  of  bone  were  outwardly  enveloped  in  and 
connected  by  thick  and  dense  white  fibrous  tissue.  Some  authors 
write  as  though  they  doubted  if  this  structure  were  really  ever 
produced,  excepting  as  a  natural  growth ;  but  in  this  instance  the 
nature  of  tissue  was  too  marked  to  admit  of  question :  it  was  distinctiy 
fibrous,  glistening,  and  very  resistant.  Between  the  skin  and  the 
flexor  tendons  of  the  healthy  leg  is  found  only  a  very  small  quantity 
of  extremely  loose  cellular  tissue;  and  therefore  no  one,  I  imagine, 
can  doubt  that  the  large  amount  of  ligamentous  structure  necessary 
to  cover  and  complete  the  capsule  was  an  abnormal  product.  I 
have,  as  you  perceive,  dissected  away  the  greater  portion  of  the 
fibrous  covering ;  and  I  was  led  to  do  this  from  observing  that  the 
edges  of  the  bony  plates  were  sharp  and  perfectly  defined,  present- 
ing no  cartilaginous  deposit  beyond  their  margins.  Many  years* 
ago  Mr.  Howship  asserted  that  cartilage  did  not  of  necessity  pre- 
cede the  formation  of  bone,  but  was  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
temporary  substitute  for  bone  than  as  an  imperative  antecedent  to 
its  formation.  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  growth  of  this  tumour 
was  perfected.  Had  the  animal  to  which  the  leg  belonged  been 
allowed  to  live,  I  must  conjecture  the  osseous  capsule  would  have 
been  completed,  and  that  at  the  time  of  death  the  process  of  ossi- 
fication was  actively  proceeding ;  yet,  though  carefully  searching 
with  that  design,  I  was  unable  to  detect  any,  even  the  slightest 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  cartilage.  I  particularly  mention  this, 
because,  as  the  value  of  the  horse  is  so  frequently  deteriorated  by 
abnormal  osseous  deposits,  every  circumstance  connected  with  such 
formations  is  to  us  of  interest ;  and  though  unwilling  to  speak  po- 
sitively— for  subsequent  investigations  may  change  my  opinion — I 
am  inclined  to  think  that,  when  bone  is  developed  in  connexion  with 
ligamentous  tissue,  it  is  not  preceded  by  temporary  cartilage.  The 
ossification  of  ligaments,  especially  those  of  the  horse's  knee,  seems 
to  me  to  proceed  in  a  primary  manner. 
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The  larger  osseous  plate  which  formed  a  case  for  one  side  or 
half  of  the  tumour  takes  its  origin  frcHu  a  broad  root  near  to  the 
inferior  extremity  of  the  outer  splint  bone.  Here  the  bony  substance 
is  thickish,  and  from  this  point  the  ossification  seems  to  have  com- 
menced. We  have  no  history  as  to  the  origin  of  the  deformity, 
but  it  probably  sprung  from  some  n^ected  mjury.  Of  its  effect 
upon  the  action  of  the  animal  we  have  also  no  informatioD,  but,  as 
the  horse  was  destroyed,  we  may  conjecture  that  it  rendered  him 
valueless  in  his  owner's  q[>inion,  though  even  such  a  conjecture  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  Two  circumstances  only  did  the  disaectton 
of  the  part  throw  any  light  upon.  First,  that  the  gait  must  to 
a  certain  degree  have  been  affected ;  and,  secondly,  t^hat  the 
growth  was  not,  latterly  at  least,  very  sensitive.  The  flexor  ten- 
dons were  displaced — ^the  perforatus  laid  upon  the  inner  side  of 
the  perforans — and  had  evidently  been  forced  to  occupy  that 
position,  and  retained  there  for  a  considerable  period ;  as,  when 
compelled  to  occupy  its  normal  situation,  it  returned  to  the  side 
of  the  perforans  the  moment  the  hand  was  removed.  This  dis- 
placement must  have  altered  the  action  of  the  animal. 

The  pain  could  not  have  been  very  acute,  for  I  found  Uie 
metacarpal  nerve  on  the  outer  side  atrophied — so  changed,  that  the 
nervous  tissue  would  have  been  recognized  only  by  one  acquainted 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  and  specially  looking  for  its  pre- 
sence. The  plantar  nerves  on  both  sides  were  healthy,  the  exter- 
nal plantar  being  enabled  to  resist  the  influence  of  disease  throngh 
the  communicating  branch  which  it  receives  from  the  inner  meta- 
carpal a  httle  above  the  fetlock.  The  atrophy  of  the  nerve  most 
implicated  is  a  proof  that  the  greater  part  of  the  tumour  was  insen- 
sitive, though  in  the  earher  stage  it  may  have  been  acutely 
painful. 

^s  to  the  treatment  of  a  tumour  of  such  dimensions,  nothing 
can  be  said.  To  attempt  its  removal  by  operation  wt)uld  be  mad- 
ness. The  vascularity  of  the  interior  must  have  necessitated  the 
tying  of  the  metacarpal  aftery  close  to  the  knee ;  and  though  both 
the  plantar  vessels  had  been  taken  up,  and  the  animal  reco- 
vered, there  is.  no  proof  that  the  limb  would  have  survived  so 
large  a  p<ffion  of  its  substance  being  deprived  of  blood,  espe- 
cially after  the  violence  which  an  operation  of  such  a  nature  woald 
have  necessitated,  and  the  part  so  affected  by  disease. 
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9. — Cabb  ov  Rupturbd  Splbbn  in  a  Horsb. 

By  Mr,  W.  Dybb,  M.R,C.V^. 

Dear  Sir,  Surrey -Btreet,  Croydon,  Nov.  24,  1846. 

Thb  morbid  spedmen  which  I  have  forwarded  to  the  ABsocia- 
tion  is  an  enlarged  and  raptured  spleen  of  a  mare.  It  being  a  case 
of  not  very  firequent  occurrence,  I  have  thought  a  brief  history 
of  it  may  not  prove  iminteresting  to  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  owner  of  the  mare,  who  has  two  farms,  had  occasion 
to  remove  her  from  one  farm  to  the  other  on  Monday  the  3d 
instant.  She  was  sent  by  a  boy,  who  rode  her,  the  distance  be- 
ing about  five  miles.  Immediately  on  entering  the  farm-yard 
she  was  allowed  to  drink  plentifully  of  cold  pump  water,  hav- 
ing always  been  previously  accustomed  to  pond  water.  As  soon 
as  she  was  taken  into  the  stable  she  laid  down  and  rolled  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  got  up  again,  seemingly  free  from  pain.  The 
owner,  of  coarse,  inferred  that  she  had  an  attack  of  cholic  from 
drinking  cold  water  while  she  was  hot.  However,  she  continued 
off  her  feed,  and  did  not  lie  down  that  night,  and  she  remained  in 
the  same  state  during  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  the 
owner  sent  for  me,  when  the  following  S3rmptoms  were  present : — 
A  runing-down  pulse-^extremely  pallid  membranes — accelerated 
respiration — cold  extremities — head  resting  on  the  manger — 
animal  occasionally  pawing — tongue  very  white  and  much  furred — 
mouth  hot  and  dry — ^rolling  about  of  the  eyes,  and  approaching 
syncope  whenever  the  head  was  raised. 

On  elevating  the  head  a  second  or  a  third  time,  she  staggered 
and  fell,  and  died  soon  after.  On  opening  the  abdominal  cavity 
the  blood  rushed  out  in  considerable  quantities ;  and  on  removing 
the  intestines  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  enormous  spleen  now 
sent  to  you.  You  will  perceive  it  is  ruptured  in  three  places  at 
its  border,  and  weighs  about  14  lbs.  It  has  been  kept  for  some 
time  in  Goadby's  Preserving  fluid,  which  has  altered  its  colour, 
and  also  hardened  it. 

I  remain,  ^* 

Year's  respectfully. 
To  Mr,  Morton. 

VOL.    II.  B  b 
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10. — Gasb  of  RtrPTURBD  Splbsn. 
By  Mr,  J.  Mannington. 

An  aged  bay  horse,  at  the  time  my  attention  was  directed 
to  him»  presented  the  following  Bymptoms : — Slight  indications  of 
abdominal  pain,  such  as  pawing,  lying  down  and  rising  again 
immediately.  Pulse  hard  and  full,  about  55  in  the  mhmte— 
respiration  a  little  increased — ^visible  membranes  somewhat  in- 
jected. The  horse  had  had  a  severe  run  with  the  hounds  two 
days  previously,  since  which  he  had  been  rather  off  his  feed. 
The  night  before  I  saw  him  he  had  not  eaten  any  thing,  his  com 
and  hay  remaining  as  they  were  g^ven  to  him.  The  state  of  the 
pulse  was  considered  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  bloOd-letting,  and 
he  bore  the  abstraction  of  two  quarts,  when  his  pulse  suddenly  sank, 
consequently  no  more  was  taken  away.  A  dose  of  aloes  and  opiam 
was  administered,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  repeatedly  clystered. 

In  about  three  hours  an  evident  change  for  the  worse  had  taken 
place :  his  pulse  was  imperceptible  at  the  jaw,  the  mucons  mem- 
branes were  blanched,  the  respiration  quickened,  the  legs  and  ears 
cold;  he  frequently  sighed,  and  trembled  all  over;  laid  down, 
and  was  almost  continually  looking  at  his  left  side,  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  being  extremely  anxious.  It  was  evident  from 
these  symptoms  that  internal  haemorrhage  was  going  on,  and  from 
his  age  this  was  suspected  to  be  from  the  liver,  although  no  yd* 
lowness  of  the  membranes  was  seen.  Styptic-astringents  were 
immediately  given,  but  the  animal  died  within  about  six  homv 
from  the  time  I  first  saw  him. 

On  opening  the  abdominal  cavity,  three  or  four  pailsfrd  of  blood 
rushed  out.  The  spleen  was  about  as  large  again  as  natural,  and 
on  its  concave  surface  a  rupture  of  a  semilunar  shape,  and  about 
four  inches  in  extent,  existed :  much  coagulated  blood  was  ad- 
herent to  this  part  of  the  viscus.  One  end  of  the  rupture  was 
apparently  dosed  by  adhesion ;  indeed,  it  presented  the  appear* 
ance  of  having  been  ruptured  for  several  days,  the  edges  being 
partially  united.  These  appearances,  coupled  with  the  animal's 
refusal  of  rood,  led  us  to  suppose  that  the  rupture  had  existed  ever 
since  his  run  with  the  hounds.  A}1  the  other  viscera,  both  of  tke 
chest  and  abdomen,  were  healthy. 


,..J 
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TuxsDAT,  Dbcsmbeb  2,  1845. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  etriier  part  of  the  evening  waa  occupied  by  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Silvester's  oaaea  of  the  death  of  several  lambs  affected  with 
paraaitea ;  also  a  paper  on  the  anatomy  of  the  tricocephafais  aflbiis, 
by  Mr.  Erasmoa  Wilson,  recorded  in  the  last  nmnber  of  Th« 
Rbcord.    To  these  succeeded  the  following  Essay :— - 


On  the  DisTaiaunoN  and  Use  of  Tendinous  Structuee  as 

CONNECTED  WITH  MuSCULAR  FiBRE. 

By  Mr.  Edward  Mathbw,  M.R.CV.S, 

I  WISH  to  direct  your  attention  to  this  subject,  and  to  point  out 
some  circumstanoes  connected  with  it  which  appear  hitherto  to 
have  escaped  observation.  The  structure  of  tendon,  ligament, 
fascia,  &c.  is  characterised  by  its  slight  elastioity  and  by  its  great 
power  of  resistance  or  its  strength.  The  vitality  with  which  it  is 
endowed  is  so  low,  that,  while  it  retains  its  moisture,  death  seems 
not  to  impair  its  properties,  and  it  is  primarily  subjected  to  few 
diseases.  Undue  tension,  however,  excites  in  it  extreme  sensi- 
bihty,  and  gives  rise  to  sprain.  Sprain  is  an  affection  which  has 
too  generally  been  applied  to  the  hgamenta  only ;  but  I  hope  to 
shew  to  your  satisfaction  that  the  tendinous  structure  connected 
with  muscular  fibre  is  exposed  to  this  injury,  and  that  the  distinc- 
tion drawn  between  a  tendon  as  connecting  muscle  to  bone,  and  a 
ligament  as  joining  bone  to  bone,  is  one  which  cannot  be  absolutely 
maintained.  Muscle  is  said  in  some  joints  to  play  the  part  of 
ligament,  and  this  assertion  is  generally  made  when  demonstrating 
the  scapulo-humeral  articulation.  The  smallest  amount  of  phy- 
siological knowledge  will  prove  such  an  opinion  to  be  incorrect. 
Muscular  fibre  cannot  endure  the  constant  traction  which  tendinous 
structure  is  formed  to  sustain.  Traction  upon  a  muscle  calls  forth 
its  contractility ;  and,  if  this  contractility  be  long  excifed,  exhaus- 
tion ensues.  Did  the  shoulder-joint  depend  upon  the  muscular 
fibre  for  its  integrity,  the  humerus  and  scapula  would  first  be 
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firmly  locked  together,  so  as  to  prohibit  motion,  and  then  relaxed, 
8o  as  to  be  incapable  of  resisting  luxation.  Muscolar  fibre  has  an 
actiye  office,  and  other  stractures  haye  been  created  for  passive 
endurance. 

Passing  from  the  shoulder-joint,  and  proceeding  to  investigate 
the  subject  in  its  application  to  other  parts,  we  find  madi  stress  laid 
upon  the  weight  which  the  fiexor  pedis  perforans  and  perfbratoE 
have  to  sustain.  The  horse,  it  is  known,  may  exist  for  years,  and 
yet  during  its  existence  never  lie  down.  The  animal  can  rest  aad 
sleep  without  of  necessity  assoming  the  recumbent  posture.  Did 
the  flexor  muscles  during  so  lengthened  a  period  endure  continaed 
strain,  were  they  never  to  be  rested  while  the  animal  was  in  a 
quiescent  state,  the  whole  frame  would,  from  the  continuous  irri- 
tation, speedily  become  disorganised.  There  is,  as  the  intelligenoe 
of  my  hearers  must  anticipate,  a  provision  made  to  prevent  the 
injurious  efiect,  and  to  this  provision  I  will  shortly  allude :  but, 
before  I  do  so,  let  me  first  direct  your  attention  to  another  circnm-: 
stance  connected  with  the  extensor  muscles,  confining  my  remarks, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to  the  fore  leg. 

Daring  the  recumbent  posture,  the  leg  being  flexed,  it  at  first 
sight  seems  imperative  that  the  extensor  muscles  should  be  sub- 
jected to  traction ;  as,  by  the  bending  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  the 
space  measured  from  the  head  of  the  radius  to  the  coronary  pro- 
cess of  the  OS  pedis  is  considerably  elongated.  The  limb,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  rested  did  such  traction  exist ;  and  I  undertake 
to  prove  that  nature  has  provided  against  its  possibility;  or,  in 
other  words,  that,  when  the  limb  is  passive,  muscular  force  is  not  in 
action,  or  subjected  to  any  stimulus  calculated  to  excite  its  action. 

Were  no  such  provision  made,  the  flexor  muscles  would  be 
exhausted  when  the  horse  stood  still ;  and  the  extensors  would  be 
enervated  when  the  animal  laid  down :  thus,  renovation  of  the 
muscular  energy  of  the  limb  would  be  a  demonstrative  impos- 
sibility. 

Having  briefly  stated  these  facts  or  opinions  of  mine,  let  me 
now  proceed  to  illustrate  them  by  the  result  obtained  from  expe- 
riment. There  is  a  foolish  notion,  too  general  among  those  who 
wish  to  be  esteemed  physiologists,  that  experiments  should  be  per- 
formed upon  the  living  body,  in  order  to  render  them  of  vahe. 
Such  a  notion  is  ridiculous.     The  day  of  divination  has  gone  by, 
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and  it  ib  sad  to  see  miagoided  men  attempting  to  force  the  secrets 
of  nature  from  the  agonies  of  her  creatures,  or  endeavouring  to 
read  the  mysteries  of  the  Creator  in  the  reeking  entnuls  of  the 
created.  Medicine  claims  respect  only  as  it  alleviates  suflering, 
and  that  any  department  of  the  science  is  unfortunately  associated 
with  cruelty,  is  a  proof  only  of  degradation.  To  the  rightly  con- 
stituted mind  every  pathological  case  is  a  physiological  experiment ; 
and  conclusions  drawn  from  the  employment  of  force  only  shew 
the  absence  of  a  capabihty  to  observe,  and  are  of  no  benefit  to 
science,  while  they  injure  and  disgrace  the  individual. 

The  experiments  I  shall  adduce  have  all  been  performed  upon 
the  dead  body,  and,  if  any  would  therefore  impugn  their  worth, 
let  such  remember  that  tendinous  tissue  is  little  affected  bv  the 
absence  of  life. 

If  the  fore  extremity  be  allowed  to  undergo  decomposition  up 
to  that  stage  when  the  muscular  fibre  easily  ruptures,  it  wiU, 
nevertheless,  be  found  that  the  intergrity  of  the  shoulder-joint  is 
but  slightly  injured.  It  will  be  found  easier  to  break  the  bones  in 
the  attempt,  than  to  tear  the  scapula  from  the  humerus.  Why  is 
this  ?  The  capsular  ligament  is  not  so  tense  as  to  hold  the  bones 
closely  together,  nor  so  constructed  as  to  offer  very  considerable 
resistance,  while  the  muscular  fibre  gives  way  beneath  the  fingers. 
The  scalpel  will  solve  the  mystery.  The  muscles  of  the  shoulder 
are  intersected  by  tendons,  which,  though  expanded  within  the 
fleshy  substance,  can  be  distinctly  traced  from  the  scapula  to  the 
humerus  in  a  direct  and  unbroken  line.  These  tendons  passing 
from  bone  to  bone  are  the  hgaments  of  the  shoulder-joint.  They 
bind  the  scapula  and  humerus  together ;  they  give  security  to  the 
articulation ;  they  admit  of  motion,  and  they  limit  it.  While  dis- 
tributed as  intersecting  membranes  through  the  bodies  of  the 
muscles,  they  render  traction  upon  the  fleshy  fibre  impossible,  yet 
by  their  pliabihty  are  capable  of  being  acted  upon  when  the  in- 
herent contractility  is  excited. 

Wherever  muscles  appear  exposed  to  tension,  there  are  they 
found  intersected  by  membranous  layers  of  white  fibrous  tissue ; 
and  the  reason  is  obvious.  Where  the  chance  of  tension  is  slight, 
the  fleshy  fibre  is  sufficiently  protected  by  its  sarcolemma  or 
myolemma,  and  by  its  vaginal  investment  or  fascia,  both  of  which 
I  am  inclined  to  regard  as  not  only  bracing  the  contractile  fibre. 
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ajid  preventing  its  dispboeinent,  but  «a  also  reaistiDg  any  iam 
calculated  to  excite  it»  vital  reaction. 

Applying  these  opLmona  pathologically,  we  come  to  the  ooosidar- 
ation  of  the  much  talked  of  "  shovdder  lameneaa ;"  and  where  diii 
eziated,  I  should  be  far  more  inclined  to  seek  the  cansein  ^rain  of 
the  parts,  which  are  the  ligaments  of  the  joint,  than  expect  to  see 
the  mnscnlar  substance  deranged ;  for,  if  what  I  have  asserted  as  to 
the  use  of  the  intersecting  tendinous  structure  be  established,  then 
it  is  evident  such  8tructm*e  must  be  injured  before  the  mnscohr 
fibre  could  suffer  lesion.  My  remark,  however,  should  not  be 
misunderstood.  "  Shoulder  lameness"  is  generally  a  chroinc 
afiection,  and,  in  the  slowness  with  which  it  reaches  a  terminatioD, 
indicates  that  some  struetore  of  low  vitality,  such  as  the  white 
fibrous  tissue,  is  the  seat  of  disease.  The  pain,  nevertheieflB, 
would  throw  the  muscle  out  of  use :  thus  the  more  vital  tissue 
would  be  involved,  which,  from  its  tendency  to  undergo  speedy 
change,  might  be  so  altered,  that  though  only  secondarily  afiected, 
it  would,  if  the  case  had  existed  for  any  time,  when  examined 
after  death,  present  the  more  marked  signs  of  disease,  and  thss 
misiead  the  investigator.  This  matter,  however,  requires  obeerr- 
ation,  and  I  here  allude  to  it  only  to  direct  attention  to  the  sob- 
ject.     I  have  nothing  positive  to  advanoe. 

Concerning  the  flexor  tendons  I  shall  be  enabled  to  speak  witb 
more  certainty.  "  Sprung  tendon"  is  conmionly  said  to  be  a  qpraio 
of  those  parts,  or  a  sprain  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  which  bust 
conjecture,  I  think,  is  the  more  generally  received.  It  is,  how- 
ever, neither  one  nor  the  other,  in  any  absolute  sense.  But,  as  I 
am  anticipating  my  subject,  permit  me,  first,  to  notice  other  mat* 
ters  connected  with  the  flexor  muscles.  When  the  horse  is  stand- 
ing, a  very  great  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  body  is  through  the 
navicular  and  sessamoid  bones  transferred  to  the  flexor  tendons: 
indeed,  these  tendons,  or  even  one  of  them,  the  perforans,  seems 
capable  of  preserving  the  natural  obliquity  of  the  pastern,  whidi 
in  the  dead  limb  will  be  maintained,  although  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment and  the  perforatus  tendon  have  been  divided.  The  ligamentB 
of  the  pastern  joints  ofiFer  considerable  resistance,  or  co«operate  in 
keeping  the  bones  in  their  natural  positions,  as  also  do  the  suspen- 
sory and  the  sessamoideal  ligaments ;  but,  as  I  before  said,  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  that  weight  which  the  fore  extremities  sap- 
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pofit  is  imposed  upon  the  flexor  tendons.  It  is  important  to  know 
whether  the  strain  npon  the  tendon  is  communicated  to  the  mns- 
cnlar  substance ;  for,  if  such  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  the  case, 
aU  my  previous  assertions  M  to  the  ground. 

To  ascertain  this  fact,  let  the  muscular  beUy  proper  to  the  flexor 
tendon  be  dissected  off.     I  have  done  this  frequently,  and  find  the 
removal  in  no  way  affects  the  obliquity  of  the  pastern ;  but  when 
the  foot  is  afterwards  pressed  upon  the  ground,  the  pastern  remains 
in  its  normal  position,  and  the  back  sinews  become  as  firm  and 
tense  as  in  the  hving  animal.     If  the  dissection  be  now  proceeded 
with,  there  will  be  discovered,  intimately  connected  with  the  syno- 
vial membrane,  two  ligamentous  bands,  the  superior  of  which 
arises  from  the  inferior  and  posterior  of  the  radius,  and  the  inferior 
of  which  takes  its  origin  from  the  lower  row  of  the  carpal  bones 
and  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  superior  extremity  of  the 
cannon.    These  two  ligamentous  bands  proceed  downwards,  and 
are  about  six  inches  in  length.     Their  structure  more  nearly 
resembles  ligament  than  tendon :  their  fibres  are  less  compact, 
and  are  mingled  with  a  much  larger  amount  of  cellular  tissue  than 
can  be  discerned  in  tendon:   they  both  blend  with  the  flexor 
tendons,  the  superior  behind  the  knee  and  the  inferior  at  a  point 
answering  to  the  centre  of  the  large  metacarpal  bone ;  but  the 
superior  is  more  obviously  connected  to  the  perforatus,  to  which 
the  inferior  sends  but  few  fibres. 

When  the  foot  is  pressed  upon  the  gronnd,  these  ligamentous 
bands  are  rendered  tense,  while  that  portion  of  the  flexor  tendon 
located  above  the  os  trapezium  is  no  way  affected,  however  great 
the  force  employed.  The  use  of  these  bands,  then,  is  obvious ; 
they  are  interposing  agents,  to  prevent  any  strain  being  commu- 
nicated to  the  flexor  muscle  when  the  limb  is  quiescent ;  and  as 
ligamentous  structure  can  endure — ^nay,  for  its  health,  requires 
continued  tension — they  explain  the  means  which  enable  the 
horse  to  rest  and  sleep  without  seeking  the  recumbent  posture. 

When  I  first  saw  the  use  of  these  bands,  it  struck  me  that  in 
strain  of  the  tendons  these  must  be  the  parts  primarily  involved ; 
and  though  I  had  no  actual  experience  to  back  my  assertion,  I 
declared  the  suspensory  bands  to  be  the  seat  of  that  injury  de- 
nominated "sprung  tendon."  My  opinion  was  by  some,  no 
doubt,  thought  unworthy  of  attention,  for  it  was  opposed  to  that 
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of  variouB  authors  deservedly  regarded  as  authorities.  But  shortly 
after  I  had  hazarded  the  assertion,  an  animal  which  had  the  flexor 
tendons  of  hoth  fore-legs  affected  was  destroyed,  and  on  investi- 
gating the  parts  my  conviction  was  in  the  fullest  manner  confirmed. 
The  ligamentous  hands  were  found  enlarged,  much  thickened, 
and  intermixed  with  and  surrounded  hy  a  dark-coloured  highly 
organized  substance.  The  inferior  was  found  to  enclose  the  per- 
forans  and  perforatus,  which  were  concealed  within  it  as  in  a 
sheath.  On  opening  one  of  these  sheaths  I  found  the  enclosed 
perforans  tendon  softened  to  a  great  degree,  and  the  textuie  so 
loose  that  with  the  fingers  the  fibres  could  be  separated — ^a  proof 
that  it  had  sympathised  in  the  inflammation  by  which  the  liga- 
mentous band  had  been  primarily  and  acutely  attacked.  Below 
the  seat  of  disease  the  tendon  was  firm  and  healthy. 

These  ligamentous  bands,  by  their  position,  admit  of  the  upward 
motion  of  the  tendons  when  the  muscles  contract,  but  they  endure 
the  entire  strain  when  the  foot  is  placed  upon  the  ground.  To  them 
the  shock  sustained  in  leaping  and  during  violent  exertion  is  com- 
municated ;  and  though  frequently  injured,  yet  they  aptly  illustrate 
the  power  of  resistance  inherent  in  the  fibre  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, when  their  comparative  small  size  is  contemplated  in  con- 
junction with  the  enormous  bulk  of  the  horse's  body,  increased 
by  the  weight  of  his  rider,  and  the  force  they  are  capable  of  resist- 
ing when  this  mass  is  subjected  to  the  impetus  of  motion.  They  are, 
I  have  said,  frequently  injured ;  and,  regarding  the  uses  they  are  or- 
dained to  fulfil,  I  cannot  forbear  asserting,  more  frequently  injured 
than  is  generally  imagined.  In  rupture  of  the  tendons  they  most 
be  involved ;  they  cannot  escape,  for  the  strength  of  any  part  is 
the  force  which  the  weakest  point  of  such  a  part  is  capable  of 
resisting.  The  structure  of  the  ligamentous  bands  does  not  allow  us 
to  conjecture  that  they  are  more  coherent  than  tendon,  but  being  less 
in  bulk  than  the  back  sinews  with  which  they  unite,  and  subjected 
to  injury  when  the  tendon  is  strained,  we  must  view  them  as  the 
weakest  pomt  of  that  part  of  the  organism  with  which  they  are 
connected.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  rupture  of  the  tendon 
is  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  these  bands  must  suffer  lesion, 
and  only  when  the  tendon  is  lacerated  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscle  could  they  possibly  escape.  That  they  are  principally  con- 
cerned in  that  deformity  known  as  '*  contraction  of  the  tendons," 
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I  feel  little  hesitatiou  in  affirming.  A  colt  Buffering  in  this  respect 
was  slaughtered,  and  I  inspected  the  member  which  had  not  been 
subjected  to  operation.  The  heel  was  greatly  elevated,  but  I 
found  the  suspensory  bands  of  the  flexor  tendons  as  tense  as  in  a 
limb  of  healthy  conformation ;  and  because  during  such  a  state 
of  parts  the  muscle  does  not  lose  its  activity,  I  must  regard  con- 
traction of  the  flexor  tendons  as  resulting  from  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  suspensory  bands  causing  their  fibrous  structure  to 
shorten  or  contract,  and  view  the  elevation  of  the  heel  as  induced 
by  this  cause,  and  not  as  consequent  upon  the  contractile  energy  of 
the  muscular  substance. 

As  the  suspensory  bands  exercise  so  great  and  evident  an  influ* 
ence  on  the  obliquity  of  the  fetlock,  it  is  but  hir  to  conclude  the 
uprightness  of  the  pasterns  depends  upon  a  shortening  of  these 
ligamentous  supports,  though,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
animal  thus  afflicted  performs  its  work,  such  diminution  of  length 

is  unattended  with  pain. 

To  the  same  cause,  namely,   shortening  of  the  ligamentous 

bands  connected  with  the  flexor  tendons,  but  attended,  in  this 
instance,  with  sensation,  I  would  likewise  attribute  the  "  knuck- 
ling" of  old  and  hardly -worked  horses ;  nor  can  I  otherwise  than 
imagine  these  parts  are  frequently  the  seat  of  lameness.  When 
we  have  viewed  their  structures — fully  comprehended  their  uses 
— and  been  made  conscious  of  their  importance,  it  will  be  fdt 
that  they  are  greatly  exposed  to  injury — that  no  part  of  any  organ 
in  the  body  is  more  likely  to  sufier — and  their  position  and  their 
function  enable  us,  through  them,  to  explain  many  patholo^cal 
and  physiological  facts  which  otherwise  would  want  interpretation. 
Directing  our  attention  to  the  extensor  tendons,  we  shall  find  the 
provision  made  to  render  traction  upon  the  muscular  fibre  im- 
possible during  the  motion  of  the  limb  no  less  marked,  and  the 
various  structures  so  distributed  that  both  passive  and  active  have 
their  proper  function. 

The  flexor  brachii  appears  to  be  the  muscle  which  most  aflects 
the  obliquity  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  scapula 
in  its  proper  position  might  be  considered  to  be  its  constant  office. 
This,  however,  is  effected  by  tendinous  tissue.  The  flexor  brachii 
is  commonly  described  as  sending  ofl^  a  tendon  to  the  extensor 
metacarpi  magnus ;  but  if  that  tendinous  slip  which  connects  the 
two  muscles  be  traced  in  both  directions,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
continuous  from  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  to  the  head  of 
the  metacarpi  magnus.     It  is  a  band  proceeding  from  bone  to 

VOL.  II.  c  c 
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bone,  thoughi  in  its  course,  it  is  connected  with  fleshy  fibre  and 
with  the  tendons  of  muscles.  When  the  animal  is  erect  it  siq»- 
ports  the  scapula.  When  the  horse  lies  down  it,  conjoinUy  with 
the  brachial  £EUscia,  prevents  traction  upon  the  contractile  sabstanoe 
of  the  extensor  magnus.  To  its  use  in  associating  the  action  of 
the  two  muscles  I  have  no  space  to  allude ;  but  its  importance  in 
this  respect  is  obvious  and  fully  acknowledged. 

I  must  be  understood  to  assert,  that  there  is  a  continuous  band 
of  ligamentous  structure  extending  over  the  anterior  of  the  hwh 
from  the  point  of  the  shoulder  in  a  direct  line  to  the  inferior  of 
the  carpal  joint.  This  substance,  though  destined  for  important 
service,  is  of  comparative  small  size,  and  I  cannot  but  think  it  is 
frequently  subjected  to  injury.  I  have  seen  horses,  said  to  be 
lame  in  the  shoulder,  drag  the  fore-leg  upon  the  ground,  refoaing 
either  to  flex  the  radius  upon  the  humerus  or  to  advance  the  can- 
non. Such  is  exactly  the  action  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
uses  of  the  muscles  I  have  referred  to  would  anticipate^  if  tiie 
ligamentous  band  which  connects  them  were  sprained;  and  the 
seat  of  injury  in  the^e  cases,  I  anticipate,  wiU  be  found  to  exist  not 
in  the  shoulder,  but  in  the  connecting  tendon,  or  where  the  aim 
unites  with  the  shoulder ;  for  as,  at  other  parts,  the  tendons  blend 
with  and  strengthen  the  band,  this  becomes  the  weakest  ppint. 

The  other  extensors  of  the  limb  are  similarly  protected  against 
the  possibility  of  traction  by  the  intervention  of  white  fibrous 
tissue.  The  brachial  fascia,  of  great  density,  takes  its  origin  from 
the  outer  side  of  the  humerus,  below  the  external  trochanter,  and, 
passing  over  the  superior  part  of  the  body  of  the  extensor  pedis. 
blends  with  the  tendon  of  the  muscle.  Nor  is  this  all :  from  the 
posterior  of  the  trapezium  a  ligamentous  slip  of  considerable 
size  takes  its  origin,  and,  proceeding  obliquely  downwards  and 
forwards  to  unite  with  the  tendons  of  the  pedis  and  suflraginis, 
resists  any  traction  upon  the  muscles  during  the  flexion  of  the 
pastern,  while  at  the  pastern  itself  further  protection  is  afforded 
by  union  with  the  ligaments  of  the  joints,  and  blending  with  the 
lateral  continuations  of  the  suspensory  ligament. 

The  provisions  to  which  I  have  alluded  are  designed  to  prevent 
the  muscular  contractility  being  excited  by  traction  resulting  from 
mechanical  force,  or  from  the  flexion  of  the  limb.  When  the 
knee  is  bent,  the  space  measured  from  the  head  of  the  radius  to 
the  coronary  process  of  the  os  pedis  is  increased  about  four 
inches.  Were  there  no  provision  of  a  special  kind  made  against 
such  a  possibility,  the  muscular  substance  would  have  been  sub- 
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jected  to  a  traction  of  this  extent  every  time  the  limb  waa  fully 
flexed.  To  prevent  sticli  an  occurrence,  the  brachial  fascia 
attached  to  the  humeros  and  extensor  pedis  polls  down  the  bone, 
or  causes  the  humerus  to  be  flexed  upon  the  radius  whenever  the 
knee  is  bent ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  flex  the  metacarpal 
bone  while  another  person  held  the  humerus  stationary.  And 
by  this  arrangement,  though  the  distance  from  the  head  of  the 
radius  to  the  foot  is  increased,  yet,  if  the  space  be  measured  over 
the  anterior  of  the  muscles,  there  it  will  be  found,  in  consequence 
of  the  compulsatory  yielding  of  the  humerus,  to  be  the  same  during 
every  position  of  the  limb.  The  provisions  made  below  the  knee 
render  traction  on  the  contractile  fibre  impossible  if  the  fetlock 
is  flexed  when  the  leg  is  extended — a  circumstance  of  not  unfre- 
quent  occurrence  when  a  horse  stumbles — all  force  being  then 
resisted  by  the  tendons  and  their  accessory  ligaments  alone. 

Nature  has,  however,  provided  similar  means  to  protect  the 
delicate  serous  membranes  associated  with  tendon  from  being 
injured  by  the  spasmodic  energy  of  the  muscles.  The  diflerent 
uses  of  the  bands  found  united  to  the  tendons  of  the  horse's  leg 
are  easily  ascertained  by  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  which,  as  in 
articular  ligament,  always  run  in  the  line  of  that  force  they  are 
designed  to  restrain.  From  the  posterior  of  the  radius  there  will 
be  found  to  arise  tendinous  cords,  which  are  inserted  into  the 
flexor  tendons.  Tliese,  perfectly  distinct  from  the  bands  to  which 
I  have  before  alluded,  are  obviouslv  intended  to  limit  and  restrain 
the  action  of  the  muscles.  Also,  from  the  inner  side  of  the  head 
of  the  cannon  bone  a  broad  band  takes  its  cirigin,  which,  passing 
obliquely  upwards  to  the  front  of  the  knee,  blends  with  the  tendon 
of  the  extensor  pedis,  this  likewise  restraining  or  regulating  the 
energy  of  the  muscle. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  you  struc- 
tures which  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  hitherto  unobserved,  and 
I  hope  I  have  not  overrated  their  importance.  If  I  have  done  so, 
your  experience  will  speedily  correct  my  error ;  but,  unfortunately, 
our  anatomy  needs  practical  application  no  less  than  assiduous 
investigation,  for  the  field  is  as  yet  but  rudely  explored.  I  wished 
to  prove  that  in  the  living  body  each  structure  has  its  use,  and 
that  the  functions  of  white  fibrous  tissue  and  muscular  fibre, 
though  the  two  may  be  associated,  yet  in  their  offices  remain 
distinct.  Thus,  while  fibrous  tissue  is  formed  to  resist  and  to 
sustain  as  a  passive  agent,  muscular  fibre,  being  active,  is  protected 
from  all  excitement,  that  it  may  obey  the  dictates  of  the  will. 
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I  may  not  oonclade  this  Esaay  withoat  making  the  moat  ample 
and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  assistance  I  have  received, 
while  proeecating  my  inquiries,  from  Messrs.  Jeykell,  Crowly, 
Jones,  Crabbe,  and  especially  from  Mr.  Vamell<  to  whose  sidll  in 
dissection  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the  fJEUsts  which  have  enabled 
me  to  illustrate  my  opinions. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Thb  Urinb  of  thb  Cow  advocatbo  as  a  Solvent  of 

Calculi. 

In  a  paper  of  M.  Bossinganlt  is  a  fact  which,  he  observes, 
will  surprise  chemists  and  physiologists.  It  is  that  "  the  urine  of 
the  herbivorous  animals  contains  bi-carbonate  of  potass,  and  not, 
as  generally  beheved,  the  snb-carbonate.  With  the  urea  and 
hippuric  acid  this  urine  curiously  resembles  an  alkaline  mineral 
water.  It  might,  therefore,  be  employed  to  dissolve  uric  acid 
calculi.  I  speak  more  seriously  than  many  will  be  disposed  to 
believe,  when  I  say  that  I  should  have  more  confidence  in  the 
urine  of  one  of  my  cows  than  in  an  alkaline  solution  prepared  by 
many  celebrated  chepoists." — Lancet, 

Microscopical  Conversion  of  Vegetable  Tissue  into 

Starch. 

The  following  microscopic  experiment  in  the  tranafonnatioa  of 
vegetable  matter  is  pointed  out  by  M.  Payeu.  It  is  founded  m 
the  facts  of  iodine  forming  a  deep  blue  compound  with  starch,  9jA 
of  sulphuric  acid  possessing  the  power  of  transforming  vegetable 
cellular  tissue  into  starch. 

A  portion  of  vegetable  cellular  tissue  is  placed  beneath  the 
microscope  and  moistened  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine,  a 
drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  then  to  be  ^{^ed ;  the 
membranes  of  the  cells  expand,  and  assume  a  beautiful  violet  \Ast 
colour  in  passing  to  the  condition  of  starch.  This  colour  giadaallx 
disappears  as  the  process  of  transformation  ^ogresses,  and  tiie 
vegetable  substance  is  converted  into  dextrine,  a  step  beyond  M^ 
towards  the  formation  of  sugar.  This  principle  is  not  afiiected  by 
iodine. 


ERRATUM. 
Page  78,  for  "are  very  creditable,"  rtad  «*ia  very  creditable." 
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LECTURE  ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  LIVING 

BEINGS. 

« 
By  Mr,  Pearson  B.  Ferguson,  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London, 
(late  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Al/ort,  Paris.) 

To  discover  and  comprehend  the  laws  which  control  and  regu- 
late  the  universe  is  the  aim  of  natural  philosophy.  But  the 
vastness  of  the  field  of  study,  and  the  diversity  of  the  phenomena 
in  connection  with  it,  are  far  ahove  the  capacity  of  a  single  human 
mind ;  a  division  of  lahour  in  their  investigation  has,  therefore, 
been  found  not  only  convenient,  but  absolutely  necessary.  Thus, 
the  various  positions  and  movements  of  the  planetary  system  have 
occupied  astronomers  ;  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  composition 
and  situation  of  its  various  strata,  together  with  the  treasures 
hidden  within  its  womb,  have  employed  geologists,  chemists,  and 
others  interested  in  physical  science ;  while  the  myriads  of  organ- 
ized beings,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  that  live  in  the  air,  dweU 
upon  the  land,  or  inhabit  its  rivers,  lakes,  seas,  or  vast  oceans,  are 
all  so  many  objects  for  the  investigation  of  the  naturalist. 

To  the  latter  branch  of  science — ^namely,  the  organic — I  now  beg 
to  solicit  your  attention,  with  the  view  of  elucidating  the  phenomena 
of  the  development  of  living  beings,  their  death,  and  procreation. 

To  every  one,  the  general  distribution  of  the  objects  presented 
by  external  nature  into  three  kingdoms,  namely,  the  animal,  the 
vegetable,  and  the  mineral,  is  familiar ;  and  no  less  familiar  is  the 
general  distinction  between  living  organized  bodies  and  dead  inert 
matter.  It  is  true,  the  line  of  demarcation  which  separates  these 
distinct  classes  cannot  always  be  easily  assigned ;  and  the  naturalist 
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is  frequently  perplexed  as  to  the  exact  boundary  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Again,  the  distinction  between  •< 
organi2sed  structures  and  mineral  masses,  or  aggregations  of  inert 
matter,  is  by  no  means  so  obvious  in  ever)'  instance  as  might  be  at 
first  supposed.  For  example :  a  mass  of  coral,  or  a  nnUipore  at- 
tached to  a  rock,  if  the  gp'owing  portions  be  kept  oat  of  view, 
might  be  confounded,  by  the  unscientific  observer,  with  tbe  mineral 
substances  to  which  they  bear  so  great  a  resemblance. 

A  well-marked  distinction,  however,  does  exist  between  the 
organized  structures  of  plants  and  animals,  and  aggregations  pf 
mineral  matters.  Moreover,  the  condition  of  living  beings,  whe- 
ther of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  widely  difers  from  that 
of  dead  inert  bodies.  Upon  these  distinguishing  characterB, 
which,  in  most  cases,  are  sufficiently  manifest,  have  been  founded 
the  sciences  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  in  the  investigation  of 
which  we  are  more  particularly  interested.  But  even  in  those 
branches  of  science  the  objects  of  inquiry  are  distinct, — anatomy 
taking  cognizance  of  structures  which,  owing  to  the  coinbinatioB 
of  their  component  elements,  are  called  organized;  while  physio- 
logy examines  into  the  nature  of  the  actions  and  phenomena  ^ 
pertaining  to  those  structures,  and  which  are  distinguished  by  tbe 
term  vital. 

Having  thus  cursorily  alluded  to  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
study  of  natural  philosophy  in  its  different  branches,  let  us  now 
turn  our  attention  to  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  life 
and  the  development  of  organized  structures,  as  distinguished 
from  inorganic  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  organized  structures  are  distinguished  and 
characterized  by  their  form.  Wherever  mineral  substances  ex- 
hibit definite  figures,  they  are  bounded  by  straight  ^nea  aad  an^e8» 
owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  the  mass,  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  a  process  called  crystallization. 

This  phenomenon  results  from  the  tendency  of  the  molecMles 
to  arrange  themselves  in  a  regular  manner  in  respeet  to  each 
other,  and  generally  takes  place  with  the  utmost  fadiity  in  most  in- 
organic combinations,  when  placed  in  circumstances  favourable  te 
it.  If,  however,  these  circumstances  are  absent,  another  fbroe, 
called  simple  adhesive  attraction,  comes  into  operation,  and  then 
the  form  of  the  mass  is  indefinite  (mt  shapeless. 
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In  the  organic  kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  condi- 
tion totally  opposite ;  for  every  Uving  being,  from  the  highest  in 
the  animal  creation  down  to  the  lowest  cryptogamic  plant  in  the 
vegetable,  presents  a  distinctive  character  for  every  species,  with 
limited  variations  amongst  individaals.  Here  the  form,  instead 
of  being  circumscribed  within  planes  and  angles,  generally  mani- 
fests rounded  outlines  and  convex  surfaces. 

Moreover,  we  generally  are  able  to  conclude,  from  their  form, 
that  every  Uving  organized  being  is  composed  of  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent parts,  which,  from  having  a  special  function  to  perform,  are 
called  organs ;  a  number  of  these  being  combined  together  so  as 
to  give  certain  characteristics  to  the  individaalB  of  each  race. 
Thus,  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  the  head  is  at  once  distin- 
guished from  the  trunk,  and  the  extremities,  or  active  organs  of 
locomotion  or  prehension,  from  both.  But  e^n  in  the  lower 
grades — ^molusca,  for  example — the  rounded  character  of  the  ge- 
neral form  is  sufficiently  distinctive. 

In  the  lowest  tribes  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  we  do, 
however,  find  some  departures  from  the  general  tjrpical  figure,  and 
thus  is  manifested  an  approach,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  indefi- 
niteness  characteristic  of  uncrystallized  mineral  bodies,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  that  variety  of  crystalline  forms,  which  the  same 
minerals  may  exhibit,  according  to  the  circumstances  influencing 
their  crystallization. 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  size,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
volume  of  inorganic  masses  entirely  depends  upon  the  number  of 
particles  constituting  them.  Not  so  with  organized  structures ; 
their  size,  like  their  form,  is  limited  within  certain  bounds; 
although  here  also,  as  in  their  figure,  they  manifest  slight  varia- 
tions in  individuals. 

The  limits,  with  respect  to  size  or  extent,  are  least  obvious  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  and  the  lowest  animals.  A  tree  may  ex- 
tend itself  almost  indefinitely ;  and  some  kinds  of  sea-weed  attain 
the  length  of  many  hundred  feet,  and  yet  their  growth  receives 
no  check.  The  same  remarks  have  also  been  made  oi  those  im- 
mense masses  of  coral,  of  which  are  composed  so  many  of  the 
islands  and  reefs  in  the  Polynesian  Archipelago.  The  increase  of 
volume  in  these  cases,  however,  is  produced,  not  so  much  by  the 
development  of  the  same  individual  as  by  that  of  continual  gene- 
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rations  of  new  individuab,  which  remain  in  connexion  with  lAa 
original.  Thus,  each  bad  of  a  tree  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  dis* 
tinct  individual,  because,  if  placed  in  circumstances  suitable  for  its 
growth,  it  can  maintain  its  own  life  and  perform  the  actions  proper 
to  the  species  whence  it  sprung :  therefore,  the  indefinite  exten- 
sion of  trees,  by  the  multiplication  of  their  buds,  is  not  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  relative  to.  the  extent  of  organized  structures,  that 
it  at  first  appears  to  be.  So,  likewise,  in  the  case  of  the  coral ; 
here  the  extension  is  accomplished  by  the  multiplication  of  polypes 
by  a  kind  of  budding,  these  buds,  remaining  adherent  to  the  original. 

The  most  remarkable  dififerences,  however,  between  organized 
structures  and  inorganic  masses,  are  observed  in  their  internal 
arrangement.  Every  particle  (no  matter  how  small)  of  a  mineral 
body  (in  which  there  has  been  no  mixture  of  constituents)  exhibits 
the  same  properties  as  those  manifested  by  the  entire  mass.  The 
minutest  particle  of  chalk,  for  example,  possesses  the  same  pro- 
perties as  a  mass  of  this  substance  as  large  as  a  mountain  :  and 
it  matters  not,  in  experimenting  upon  it,  or  any  other  salt,  except 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  whether  the  chemist  operates  upon  a 
grain  or  a  ton.  Every  atom,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as 
possessing  a  distinct  individuality,  which  is  an  epitome  of  the 
whole,  and  hence  a  mineral  mass  is  to  be  regarded  as  made  up  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  constituent  particles,  similar  to  it  and  to 
each  other,  but  holding  no  feuther  relation  among  themselves  than 
that  which  they  derive  from  their  juxta-position. 

Organized  structure,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  its  cognomen 
from  being  constituted  of  a  number  of  distinct  parts  or  organs, 
each  having  a  texture,  consistence,  and  form  peculiar  to  itself, 
whence  it  derives  its  special  character.  Moreover,  every  organ 
is  the  instrument  of  a  special  function,  which  it  performs  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  specific  conditions.  And  the  concurrence  of  all 
these  actions  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  structure  in 
the  healthy  state,  and  for  the  prevention  or  reparation  of  those 
changes  which  result  from  the  operation  of  chemical  and  physical 
forces.  It  will,  therefore,  be  at  once  seen  that,  among  all  the 
different  parts  of  an  organized  body,  there  is  a  mutual  dependence, 
which  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  mere  proximity.  For  example, 
in  a  perfect  plant,  furnished  with  roots,  stem,  and  leaves,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  different  parts  to  the  well-being  or  integrity  of  the 
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whole  is  Btrikingly  obvious ;  sinoe,  if  it  be  deprived  of  either  set 
of  them,  the  plant  must  perish ;  the  organic  structures  becoming 
acted  upon  by  chemical  forces,  and  resolved  into  their  ultimate 
deoKnts,  unlessj  indeed,  it  has  within  itself  the  power  of  re- 
placing the  lost  parts. 

In  some  of  the  lower  animals,  however,  as  also  in  vegetables,  a 
tendency  to  the  repetition  of  similar  parts  is  manifested,  thereby 
shewing  an  affinity  to  the  mineral  kingdom.  And  when  such  a 
repetition  exists,  some  of  those  parts  may  be  removed  without 
very  material  or  permanent  injury  to  the  structure.  A  common 
star  fish,  for  example,  may  lose  one,  two,  or  even  three  of  its  ^ve 
rays,  and  yet  live.  This  is  more  extraordinary,  as  those  rays  are 
not  only  organs  of  locomotion  or  prehension,  but  even  contain  a 
portion  of  the  stomach  in  each.  Bat  in  higher  animals  there  is 
not  this  frequent  repetition  of  similar  parts.  Each  organ  has  its 
special  function,  and  the  mutual  dependence  is  there  so  great,  that 
the  loss  of  a  single  part  is  much  more  likely  to  endanger  the  exist- 
ence of  the  whole.  Such  structures  are  said  to  be  more  highly 
organized,  not  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of  component 
organs,  but  rather  in  consequence  of  their  dissimilarity  as  respects 
function. 

We  are  now  led  to  the  internal  structure  and  consistence  of 
organized  structures ;  and  here  again  we  find  marked  distinctions 
from  the  mineral  bodies,  which  latter  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess 
a  structure ;  since,  if  there  be  no  mixture  of  constituent  parts,  they 
are  homogeneous  throughout.  Far  different,  however,  are  organized 
structures ;  for  in  them  even  the  smallest  part  is  heterogeneous  in 
composition — is  constituted  of  a  number  of  different  elements, 
combined  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  peculiarities  of 
consistence  and  structure  never  met  with  in  inorganic  aggrega- 
tions. An  important  question  also,  differentially  considered,  is 
the  chemical  composition  of  organized  structures  and  inorganic 
masses.  It  might  be  supposed  that  animals  and  plants,  being 
endowed  with  properties,  to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  in 
the  mineral  world,  would  have  been  made  up  of  entirely  different 
materials ;  reflection,  however,  will  at  once  shew  that  the  identity 
of  the  ultimate  elements  of  .organized  bodies  with  those  of  the  in- 
organic kingdom  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  modus  operandi 
by  which  the  former  are  developed.     For,  what  the  parent  com- 
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municates  in  giving  origin  to  a  new  being,  is  not  the  abaohifta 
substantial  stracture  itself,  so  much  as  the  pow^  to  appnipnai& 
certain  parts  of  the  surroiuding  elements,  by  the  peculiar  cooifai* 
nation  of  which  the  g^rm,  as  I  shall  presently  shew,  ukimatdLy 
becomes  the  perfectly  and  fully  formed  being. 

Organized  structures,  then,  are  formed  from  materials  supplied 
by  the  mineral  kingdom.  This  we  learn  by  their  ultimate  analysis. 
But  they  differ  chemically  from  aggregations  of  inert  matter,  in. 
the  manner  in  which  the  combinations  of  the  constitnentB  takes 
place.  In  fact,  in  the  organized  body,  the  component  partides 
are,  as  it  were,  artfully  arranged,  so  as  to  form  peculiar  textnrea, 
destined  to  serve  special  purposes  in  the  living  mecbaoism  of  the 
animal  or  plant  to  which  they  belong.  Organized  bodies  are 
capable  of  being  resolved  by  chemical  analysis  into  ultimate  ele- 
ments, but  the  number  of  the  simple  elementary  substances  whkb 
may  be  obtained  from  these  sources  are  only  about  seventeen ;  the 
remaining  thirty-eight  of  the  fifty-five  found  in  the  mineral  world 
never  becoming  part  of  a  living  being. 

Of  the  four  widely  spread  elements — oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitro* 
gen,  and  carbon,  two,  at*leaat,  will  be  found  in  every  organic 
compound ;  hence,  as  Dr.  Prout  has  suggested,  these  four  may  be 
considered  as  the  essential  elements  of  organic  matter;  while 
the  other  simple  substances  are  much  less  extensively  difiused, 
and  are  found  in  smaller  quantities,  and  therefore  may  be  termed 
its  incidental  elements.  The  latter  are  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
chlorine,  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  silicon,  alumi"* 
nuro,  iron,  manganese,  iodine,  and  bromine. 

Between  these  elementary  substances  and  the  perfect  organised 
animal  or  vegetable  texture,  there  intervenes  a  class  of  compoundsi 
obtained  in  the  early  stages  of  the  chemical  analysis,  which  are 
called  proximate  principles.  Such  are  gluten,  starch,  lignin,  &e. 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  or  proteins,  gelatine,  fibrine,  and 
albumen  from  the  animal.  From  these,  again,  a  great  variety 
of  compounds  have,  by  various  processes,  been  obtained,  owing 
to  the  tendency  in  their  elements  to  enter  into  new  comhinsr 
tions.  Therefore  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  it  is  that 
the  perfect  organized  being  may  be  developed  from  those  proxi- 
mate principles. 

What  I  have  hitherto  said  in  the  present  lecture  has  related 
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more  especially  to  the  differmces  existing  between  organized 
stmctorea  and  inorganic  masses.  I  hove  also  referred  to  the 
fitct  that  organized  beings  (no  matter  how  complex)  are  made  up 
of  elements  derived  from  the  inorganic  kingdom.  I  shall  now  speak 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  beings ;  and  in  doing  so,  I 
think  the  best  manner  to  proceed  will  be  to  commence  with  the 
general  history  of  the  series  of  phenomena  manifested  by  the  most 
simple  in  the  scale  of  animated  natm-e : — 

With  respect  to  origin,  some  believe  in  spontaneous  generation, 
«tid  have  supposed  that  out  of  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  mat- 
ter may  arise  animals  or  plants,  of  a  species  different  from  the 
^ginals.  This  idea  I  conceive  to  be  most  fallacious.  Every 
plant,  every  animal,  is  the  offspring  of  a  parent,  to  which  it 
bears  a  resemblance  in  all  essential  particulars.  In  fact,  the 
maxim  **  amne  viman  ex  avo,"  propounded  by  the  illustrious  Har- 
vey, is  the  rule  in  the  production  of  aS  orgaiuc  beings.  And  it 
seems  probable  that,  in  those  cases  where  a  spontaneous  genera- 
tion was  suspected,  the  seeds  or  the  eggs,  or,  perhaps,  the 
parents  themselves,  had  been  in  a  state  called  dormant  vitality, 
ooneealed  in  the  decaying  matter,  or  floated  to  it  by  the  snr- 
rounding  atmosphere,  and  finding  themselves  in  conditions  fa- 
vourable to  their  development,  manifested  active  Kfe. 

Through  the  interesting  researches  of  Schwann  and  Schleiden*, 
it  has  been  discovered  that  the  simplest  and  most  elementary 
form  of  matter  in  a  state  of  organization  is  a  cell.  Now,  many 
j^ants  consist  merely  of  aggregations  of  cells,  each  of  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  distinct  individual,  since  it  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest,  and  performs  for  itself  and  by  itself  all  the 
functions  of  growth  and  reproduction.  And  we  shall  find,  there- 
fore, in  the  operations  of  a  single  simple  cell  an  epitome  of  those 
of  the  most  complex  plant :  and  further,  that  those  of  the  higher 
plants  bear  a  very  dose  analogy  with  the  operations  immediately 
concerned  in  the  nutrition  and  procreation  of  the  animal  body. 

What  is  meant  by  the  word  cell,  in  anatomical  language,  is  a 
marate  dosed  vesicle,  formed  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  mem- 
bnae,  apparently  homogeneous,  not  evincing  any  definite  struc- 

*  Whose  works,  as  slao  those  of  Henle,  Liebig,  Carpenter,  Prorata  Todd 
and  Bowman,  Gregory,  Magendle,  and  Dutrochet,  may  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage on  the  subjects  of  my  present  remarks. 
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ture,  and  having  a  cavity,  which  may  contain  matters  of  variable 
consistence  :  such  a  cell  constitates  the  perfect  organism  of  sadi 
plants  as  those  called  dack-weed,  which  you  see  on  the  surface  of 
still  water ;  or  the  red  snow  (protococcus  nivalis  J,  or  the  gory  dew 
(palmella  cruentaj ;  and  although  the  patches  of  this  kind  of 
vegetation,  which  often  attract  notice,  are  made  up  of  vast  ag- 
gregations of  those  cells,  there  is  no  mutual  dependence  among 
them,  and  the  phenomena  of  each  are,  in  every  way,  an  exact 
repetition  of  the  others. 

In  such  a  cell  every  organized  fahric,  from  the  simplest  to  the 
most  complex,  originates.  The  feeling,  intelligent,  thinking  man, 
the  creeping  insect,  the  lofty  oak,  almost  a  forest  in  itself,  all 
spring  from  germs  which  differ  in  no  ohvious  particular  from  that 
of  the  lowest  cryptogamic  plant.  Whilst,  however,  the  powers  of 
the  latter  are  limited  to  the  generation  and  multiplication  of  new 
and  distinct  individuals  of  its  own  type,  those  of  the  former  enable 
it  to  produce  new  cells,  which  remain  in  closer  connexion  with 
each  other ;  and  these,  by  further  various  transformations  of  their 
own,  are  gradually  converted  into  the  diversified  organs  and  tex- 
tures of  a  complex  being.  The  most  highly  organized  being, 
however,  may  be  shewn  to  consist,  in  a  great  part,  of  cells  that  do 
not  undergo  this  transformation,  amongst  which  the  various 
functions  performed  by  the  individual  are  distributed,  so  that 
each  cell  has  a  particular  role  to  play  in  the  general  economy, 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  :  while  the  history  of  its 
own  life  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  it  were  maintaining  an  existence 
entirely  separate  from  the  organism  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

And  here  let  us  examine  the  history  of  the  single  cell,  forming 
the  whole  organism  of  some  simple  plant — ^the  red  snow,  whi(^ 
I  have  before  mentioned.  .  Or,  in  other  words,  let  us  observe  thoae 
vital  phenomena,  which  are  just  as  distinct  from  the  properties  of 
inorganic  compound  bodies,  as  its  structure  is  from  the  mere  ag- 
gregations of  particles  in  an  inert  mass. 

The  cell,  as  I  before  remarked,  takes  its  origin  from  a  germ,  which 
has  been  prepared  by  a  parent.  This  germ,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly minute,  even  when  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  microscope, 
in  its  earliest  condition  appears  to  be  a  homogeneous  particle  of  a 
spheroidal  form  ;  gradually  it  enlarges,  and  then  a  distinction 
between  its  transparent  parietes  and  the  coloured  fluid  within 
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becomes  appaMit,  thuB  demo&atratiiig  the  existence  of  the  ceU 
waU  with  an  internal  ccwtly.  As  the  gtx>wth  proceeds,  the  dit* 
^tinction  between  those  parts  becomes  more  and  more  obvious  : 
th^  cell  wall  is  seen  to  be  of  extreme  tenuity,  colourless,  and  ho- 
mogeneous  in  texture,  while  the  contents  of  the  cavity  are  recog* 
nised  by  their  red  colour,  in  the  species  I  have  taken  as  an  ex* 
ample,  but  green  in  the  generality  of  plants.  They  (the  contents 
of  the  cavity)  also  seem  homogeneous  at  first,  but  after  a  little  time 
a  fine  granular  appearance  is  perceptible ;  and,  by  degrees,  still 
further  changes  ta]ce  place,  in  which  these  minute  granules  become 
aggregated  into  more  distinct  molecules.  These,  which  are  the 
germs  of  new  cells,  seem  to  be  at  first  attached  to  the  parietes 
of  the  parent  oell,  but  afterwards  they  separate  from  the  waU, 
and  move  about  in  its  cavity ;  and  the  parent  cell,  still  increasing 
in  size,  at  last  beccxnes  so  distended,  that  its  wall  gives  way  :  it 
bursts^  and  sets  the  germs  free,  and,  in  doing  so,  terminates  its 
own  life.  The  death  of  the  parent,  however,  may  be  considered 
as.  the  commencement  of  a  new  generation,  since  every  one  of 
these  germs  may,  if  placed  in  favourable  circumstances,  comport 
itself  in  a  similar  manner,  become  developed  into  a  cell,  and,  in  its 
torn,  propagate  its  kind. 

Reflecting  upon  this  history  of  the  cryptogamic  plant,  that  I 
have  just  related,  we  are  led  to  conclusions,  which  will  be  equally 
applicable  to  all  living  beings.  I  have  shewn  that  the  cell  origi- 
nates in  a,  germ,  which  has  been  prepared  by  another  cell  that 
had  previously  existed.  Now  there  is  no  good  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  any  exception  to  this  rule.  As  was  before  stated, 
every  plant — every  animal — ^is  the  ofispring  of  a  parent,  to  which  it 
bears  a  resemblance  in  all  essential  particulars.  How  sublimely 
beautiful  is  this  power  that  organized  bodies  possess  of  gene- 
ratmg  others;  thus  providing  for  the  perpetual  succession  of 
living  beings  all  over  the  earth.  The  Divine  command, "  Increase 
and  multiply,"  is  thereby  fulfilled.  Every  hour,  nay,  even  every 
minute,  ushers  into  life  countless  myriads  of  plants  and  animals,  to 
supply  in  profusion  the  havook  which  death  is  continually  making. 

In  addition  to  the  power  of  propagating  their  species,  organized 
beings  also  enjoy  one  of  preservation  and  reproduction  of  parts. 
Thus,  solntiana  of  continuity,  the  loss  of  particular  textures,  whether 
resulting  from  disease  or  mechanical  injury,  can  be  repaired ;  and 
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parts  thi^  hay e  been  remoTed  may  frequently  be  restored  by  a  ^vro- 
cess  of  growth ;  while  it  is  we4  known  that  among  aome  plants 
and  aniiQals,  if  the  individual  be  divided^  each  seg^ment  will  becoma 
1^  perfiect  being.  This'power  of  reproductioB,  however,  is  prop^- 
tionate  to  the  simplicity  of  the  structures,  and  the  rapetitiofr  af 
similar  parts  composing  the  complete  oiganism*  For  the  mart 
complex  the  entire  being,  the  greater  is  the  mutual  dependence  of 
parts ;  and,  consequently  the  loss  of  a  part  wiU  be  more  likely  to 
endanger  the  well-being  of  the  whole,  and  cannot  then^ore  be 
renewed  with  the  same  facility.  An  example  of  the  power  of 
reproduction,  with-  which  every  one  is  familiar,  is  the  healing  of 
wounds  and  the  adhesion  of.  divided  surfaces. 

But  to  return  to  the  phenomena  of  the  celL  It  may  be  asked, 
how  is  it  that  the  Apparently  homogeneous  molecule,  of  which  the 
germ  consists,*  becomes  a  cell,  and  ultimately  -a  fully  developed 
being  ?  To  answer  this,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  .peculiar  pro- 
perty, which  it  derived  hereditarily  from  the  parent,  of  withdrawing 
materials  from  the  surrounding  elements ;  of  appropriating  &^ 
to  its  own  use,  and  incorporating  them  with  its  own  substance. 
ThiB  is  a  vital  process,  and  belongs-  only  to  organic  beings. 
Through  it  plants  derive  from  the  inorganic  kingdom  and  decay* 
ing  organic  structures  elements  by  which  they  are  nourished. 
Thus  the  vegetable  cell  may  grow  wherever  it  can  obtain  u  sup- 
ply of  water  and  carbonic  acid ;  for  these  compounds  supply  it 
with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  in  states  beat  84apted  for 
the  exercise  of  the  vital  combining  power*  by-  which  those  ele- 
mentary substances  become  incorporated  into  the  different  stnic- 
tures  which  make  up  the  perfect  whole. 

Here,  there  are  two  distinct  sets  of  operations  or  changss^r- 
namely,  the  combination  of  the  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  to 
form  what  I  shall  call  the  pabulum  of  the  vegetable  tissues,  and  then 
the  incorporation  of  that  with  tiie  substance  of  the  germ  itself ».  Tke 
first  of  these  changes  appears  to  be  of  a  purely  chemical  nature,  and 
may  be  considered  as  analogous  to  the  action,  which,  in  inorgapic 
chemistry,  is  called  catalysis.  A  closer  resemblance,  however,  is 
presented  in  the  process  of  fermentation,  in  which  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  particles  takes  place  in  a  certain  compound,  when  another 
body  is  introduced,  and  whieb  is  itself  undergoing  jshange,  with- 
out, however,  communicating  any  of  its  elements  to  the  newpfo- 
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dnotB.  •  The  aecond  stage  in  the  nutritlTe  process  consitts  in  the 
appropriation  of'  the  new  product,  which  tnay  be  called  the  prosit 
mate  prine^lCi  for  the  enlargement  of  the  li^ngcell  itself.  This 
phenomenon  sbocdd  be  distingaished  fix>m  the  former,  as  it  im,par 
egcelMce,  the  act  of  the  organization.  The  latter  may  Uso  be  ob- 
served, in  the  higher  orders  of  plants  and  animals,  to  consist  of  two 
stages,  the  first  of  which  is  the  f nrdier  preparation  of  the  fluid  pabu- 
kinr,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  to  undergo  organization  ;  the  second  being 
organization  itself,  or  ita  conversion  into  the  solid'  structure,  and 
the  development  ipit  of  those  properties  which  characterise  the 
particular  part  or  organ  to  which  it  is  appropriated.  Thus,  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  we  observe  that  a  solution  of  the  proximate 
principle  dextrine,  is  not  at  once  converted  directly  into  the  tissues, 
although  it  is  identical  in  chemical  composition  with  cellulose :  it 
must  first  pass  through  a  stage  in  which  it  manifests  a  peculiar 
glutinous  character,  and  exhibits  a  tendency  to  spontaneous  coa> 
gulation,  that  seems  to  approach  the  actual  organic  or  structural 
form.  In  animals,  in  Uke  manner,  the  principle  called  albumen 
is  not  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  nutrition  of  the  soUd  fabric 
until  it  is  first  converted  into  fibrine,  which  also  is  distinguished 
by  the  peculiarities  of  a  tenacious  character,  its  spontaneous  coa- 
gulability, and  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  clot. 

In  both  these  cases  there  may  be  some  very  sHght  modification 
in  the  proportions  of  their  ultimate  elements ;  but  it  seems  clear 
that  the  principal  alterations  are  effected  by  the  re^arrangemeiU 
of  the  component  particles  among  themselves,  thus  giving  rise  to 
a  combination,  characterised  by  totally  difierent  properties.  Of 
the  possibility,  at  least,  of  sudi  changes,  abundant  proofs  are  to  be 
found  in  ^e  class  of  bodies  which,  in  inorganic  chemistry,  are 
termed  isomeric ;  and  which,  although  identical  in  ultimate  com- 
position, yet  manifest  phenomena  of  quite  a  distinct  character. 
The  piodniction  of  fibrine  from  albumen  cannot,  however,  be  attri- 
buted to  the  simple  operation  of  those  agencies  which  induce  the 
pfoduotion  of  different  isomeric  bodies,  the  .properties  of  fibrine 
being  vitally  distinct  from  those  of  albumen ;  since  in  the  one 
we  find  incipient  manifestations  of  life,  which  are  not  manifest  in 
the  other.  The  spontaneous  coagulation  of  fibrine,  after  having 
been  withdrawn  from  the  bloodvessels,  exhibits  phenomena  to 
which  there  is  nothing  analogous.    It  is  not  occaaioned  by  any 
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d^enucal  change  in  iU  Gopatitatkni^  1|ut  bappens  ip:  a.mijr 
indicates  that  a  qew  arrangement  of  its  aunpoDept  fMftictfls  kM 
taken  place  in  it,  pr^aratory  to  its  being  converted  into  a  Uvib^ 
solid.  For  its  coagulation  is  not  the  mere  "  setting  "  wbi^ 
place  in  a  solution  of  gelatine  when  cooUngi  neither  is  it  the 
aggregation  of  particles,  which  takes  place  in  the  eoagolatton  of 
albumen ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  the  production  of  a  kind  of  fikruma 
tissue  by  the  union  of  the  cellsj  or  particles  of  fibrine»  in  adetemi* 
nate  and  regular  manner  with  respect  to.  each  other,  and  whidb 
closely  resembles  the  formation  of  structure  wthin  the  living  body. 
Therefore  the  coagulation  of  fibrine,  and  thi  production  of  n 
fibrous  tissue,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  resulting  from  its  vHtd 
properties,  rather  than  upon  chemical  or  physical  foroes. 

Now,  this  production  of  an  organizable  or  vitalized  snbstasoe 
from  an  unorganized  and  consequently  inert  one,  may*  in  4he  living 
being,  be  called  assimilation,;  and  may  be  conceived  to  consist,  as 
I  have  before  stated,  in  a  new  arrangement  of  the  particles  in  the 
substance  so  changed,  and  therefore  analogous  to,  but  not  idenii* 
cal  with,  the  isomeric  bodies  of  the  inorganic  kingdom. 

For  instance,  we  have  seen  that  from  the  dextrine  of  plants  is 
generated,  during  the  process  of  cell  development,  the  proximate 
principle  called  cellulose,  which  forms  the  cell  wall.  Now,cheBiicaUy 
speaking,  there  seems  to  be  no  essential  distinction  between  these 
two  substances;  yet  between  the  living*  growing,  reproducing 
cell  and  the  inert  starch,  how  great  is  the  difference  I  Again,  in 
the  animal  body,  the  composition  of  the  fibrine  of  mns^  scaroelj 
differs  in  the  proportion  of  its  elements  from  the  fibrine  or  albumen 
floating  in  the  blood ;  and  yet  what  a  transition' must  take  place  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  either,  before  a  tissue  so  ocBn- 
plex  in  structure  and  so  peculiar  in  properties  can  be  generated  I 
In  the  history  of  cell  development,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
every  kind  has  its  own  specific  endowments ;  and  that,  both  in 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom,  tissues  are  found  manifesting 
the  most  striking  differences  in  structures  and  properties,  but 
which*  nevertheless,  take  their  origin  or  are  formed  from  the 
same  pabulum  or  organizable  matmals.  Indeed,  the  nutrition  of 
tissues  by  the  organization  of  elements  contained  in  the  pabulom 
or  nutrient  fluid  might  be  compared  to  tiie  phenomena  of 
crystallization*  when  taking  plane  in  a  mixed  sdutien  of  several 
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dttlinet  aallB.  For  if,  in  cuoh  a  etfhitioii,  small  cryetals  of  eaeb 
•f  the'flalte  it  eontains  be  placed,  these  will  become  increased  and 
tolar^ed  by  their  attraction  fbr  the  particles  of  their  own  kind, 
and'  which  were  previously  held  in  solution ;  vet  each  exerts  no 
inflneace  whatever  ovev  the  other  salts  ;  in  fiact,  each  is  working  for 
itself  independently  of  the  rest.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  this  resemblance  of  the  growth  oi  complex  organisms  to 
inert  aggregaitions  goes  no  further  than  the  surface,  for  the 
inorease  of  a  crystal  cannot  be  considered  as  analogous  to  the 
devdopment  of  a  cell.  The  crystal  becomes  enlarged  by  the 
deposition  of  particles  on  its  exterior,  while  the  cell,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  derdoped  from  the  original  germ  by  interstitutl  deposit. 

It  has  been  shewn,  in  the  course  of  my  preceding  observations, 
that  a  complete  living  being  is  generally  made  up  of  a  number  of 
cells,  each  having  peculiar  properties,  and  generating  in  its  interior 
a  compound  peculiar  to  itself.  The  nature  of  this  compound, 
however,  is  much  less  dependent  upon  the  nutrient  materials  than 
upon  the  spedal  powers  with  which  the  cell  germ  has  been 
endowed  by  its  parent.  Thus  the  red  snow,  and  the  palmella 
cmenta,  invarialdy  form  a  red  secretion  within  their  cell  cavities, 
and  they  wiU  only  grow  when  they  can  obtain  frtm  the  atmosphere 
and  moisture  the  elements  of  that  secretion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  yeast  plant  invariably  forms  a  secretion  strongly  analogous  to 
animal  protein,  and  it  will  only  grow  in  a  fluid  which  supplies  it  with 
the  materials  of  that  substance.  Hence  the  red  snow  would  not 
Kve  in  a  saccharine  fermentable  fluid,  neither  would  the  yeast  plant 
vegetate  on  cold  damp  surfaces  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  appreciable 
difler^Ksein  the  chemical  composition  in  their  cell  walls  by  which 
the  different  secretions  are  appropriated  from  the  surrounding 
media.  In  the  animal  body,  also,  it  will  be  found  that  one  set  of 
oeUs  during  their  growth  will  appropriate  the  elements  of  bile, 
another  those  of  milk,  a  third  the  elements  of  fat ;  and  so  on 
throughout  the  whole  economy ;  tiie  special  properties  of  each 
being  derived'  from  their  several  germs  which  manifest  an  at- 
tractive affinity  for  the  elements  of  their  special  secretions  or 
substances,  and  which,  although  different  respectively,  are  all 
drawn  from  one  general  nutrient  fluid* — ^the  blood. 

To  these  operations  the  term  secretion  has  been  applied.  In 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  nutrition  or  growth  ;  but,  from  what 
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has  been  stated,  I  think  it  ifinst  be  aofficiently  obvien*  that'^be 
act  of  secretion  is,  in  point  of  feet,  +be  increase  of  growth  6f  the 
cell-contents,  just  as  the  process  of  enlargement  is  the  Incvease  or 
growth  of  the  cell  waU;  and  that,  therefore,  the  two  together 
make  up  the  whole  process  of  nutrition  or  development  in  the 
most  highly  organized  being.  ' 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  ^contents  Of  the  cell  are 
not  always  destined  to  undergo  organization.  In  many  cases, 
the  use  of  certain  cells  is  to  separate-  from  the  circulating  fluid 
such  materials  as  are  unfit  to  be  organized,  and  which  most 
consequently  be  removed  from  the  body,  and  this  process  is  called 
excretion.  In  other  instances,  the  cell-contents  are  destined  to 
become  organized,  either  within  the  parent  cell,  or  after  they  have 
been  set  free  from  it ;  and  in  such  cases  a  distinct  vitalizing  agencv, 
as  exerted  by  the  cell  upon  its  contents,  is  manifested.  In  other 
cases  again,  as  in  the  formation  of  muscular  fibre,  the  elements, 
before  being  fitted  to  form  this  peculiar  structure,  have  to  pass 
through  several  distinct  stages  of  cell  development.  They  are 
obtained,  first,  from  the  inorganic  world  by  vegetables,  then  from 
the  latter  by  the  animal  in  the  process  of  digestion ;  afler  which, 
albumen  is  formlfd  vnthin  the  blood,  and  from  this,  simple 
fibrine  is  elaborated ;  and,  ultimately,  through  the  still  further 
intervention  of  cell  growth,  which  was  the  mode  of  action  in  all 
those  changes  I  have  alluded  to,  the  muscular  fibre  itself  at 
last  is  organized,  and  becomes  endowed  with  its  own  peculiar  and 
truly  wonderful  properties. 

Now,  what  I  have  stated  respecting  the  origin  and  development 
of  simple  plants  is  equally  applicable  to  the  most  complex  and 
highly  endowed  member  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  is,  in  fact, 
with  some  slight  variations,  the  history  of  the  development  of  every 
being  in  creation.  Thus,  in  the  lower  tribes  t)f  animals,  an 
hydatid,  for  example,  we  find  that  a  single  cell  constitutes  the  whole 
organism,  and  that  this  cell  comports  itself,  in  every  respect,  stmflar 
to  that  of  a  simple  cryptogamic  plant :  it  is  formed  by  a'patent» 
appropriates  certain  elements  from  the  surrounding  matters,  and 
incorporates  them  with  its  own  structure ;  and  also,  by  its  here£- 
tary  power,  germs  become  foritied  vrithin  its  cavity,  which,  when 
set  free,  and  placed  in  favourable  conditions,  do  likewise,  and  thai 
continue  the  species. 
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Intlie  higher  asd  more  complex  ammalt.  devdopmaat  takes 
place  \jx  a  similar  way  from  a  cell,  but  with,  certain  modificatiooa. 
It  is  true  that,  m  an  animal  -composed  o{  many  parts  or  organs,, 
which  possess  different,  charactexs  and  properties^  it  appears  almos^ 
inconceivable .  that  all  .those  organs  can  be  formed  from  a  single 
solitary  cell.  Nevertheless  it  is  so,  and  may  be  understood  by 
considering  the  phenomena  of  the  germ  cell.  Now,  the  germ 
derives  frqm  t)ie  parent  a  special  power^  by  which,  when  placed  in 
fiftvpurable  condition^,  and  subje<fted  to  the  influence  of  its  proper 
stimuli,  whether  within  the  wpmb  of  the  parent  mammal,,  or  in  the 
egg,  as  in  the  case  of  birds,  it  is  enabled  to  appropriate  elements 
from  the  surrounding  matter,  and,  by  the  elaboration  of  these  ele- 
ments within  its  cavity,  a  number  of  other  germs  are  formed,  having 
certain  properties  peculiar  to  each.  These,  again,  sM*e  then  set 
free;  and,  by  the  continuation  of  the  process  of  cell-development, 
each  germ  gives  origin  to  a  number  of  cells,  which  arrange  them- 
selves in  different  situations,  according  to  their  properties  and  the 
function  they  have  to  perform ;  and,  by  the  aggregation  of  these 
in  sets,  various  tissues  and  special  organs,  with  distinct  properties, 
are  formed;  and,  lastly,  by 'the  union  of  the  latter  in  a  certain 
manner,  the  perfect  whole  is  developed,  the  animal  is  complete, 
and  fitted  in  every  way  to  play  its  part  in  the  living  world. 

In  comparing,  however,  the  development  of  animals  with  that 
of  plants,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  although  both  are  com- 
posed of  elements  belonging  to  the  mioeral  world,  the  members 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  formed  by  the  appropriation  of 
materials  directly  from  the  inorganic  kingdom,  while  animals,  for 
their  nourishment,  are  dependent  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
To  resume,  then,  and  sum  up : — We  have  seen,  from  all  that 
has  been  adduced,  that  every  hving  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth» 
whether  animal  or  plant,  takes  its  origin  from  a  parent  in  the  form 
of  a  germ,  and  becomes  developed  through  the  agency  of  cells, 
that  either  enter  directly  into  the  composition  of  the  body,  or 
prq)are  within  their  cavities  a  certain  pabulum,  which,  when  set 
free  by  the  rupture  or  liquefaction  of  the  cell-wall,  may  be.  at  once 
converted  into  an. organized  structure ;  or,  being  appropriated  by 
another  kind  of  cell,  it  at  last  becomes  sufficiently  prepared,  and 
ultimately  assists  in  the  formation  of  one  of.  tlve  organs  or  tissues 
by  whose  union  the  being  becomes  a  perfect  whole :  and,  finally,  I 
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in  the  csontemplationof  thia  perfect  whole,  derived  from  deul  inert 
matter,  and  yet  so  organized  as  to  manifiest  the  ▼arioos  phenomena 
of  living,  even  thinking,  beings,  the  mind  must  be  filled  with 
admiration,  and  the  infinite  power  of  the  Creator  at  once  acknow- 
ledge. 


COMMUNICATIONS   AND   EXTRACTS. 


CASES  OF  POISONING 
Bt  Arsbnious  Acid,  boms  of  thb  Compounds  of  Lsao,  amp 

THB  COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALB  ;    WITH   RbMABKS  ON  THB  StMP- 
TOMS  XND0CBD,  MODB  OF  AcTION,  AND  TbBATMBNT  ADOPTBD. 

'  By  Mr,  Evbrs  Musgravb,  M.R,C,V.S. 
[Continued  from  page  121.] 

II.  Lbad. — Poisoning  of  eleven  Bullocks  by  Masses  of  dried  Paint 
and  Pieces  of  Window  Lead,  picked  up  in  a  Meadow, — Uiree 
Deaths, — Morbid  Appearances, — Treatment  by  Sulphate  of  Mag- 
nesia, Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  Opium, — Remarks. 

On  Saturday,  April  27th,  1844, 1  was  requested  hy  Mr.  Taylor, 
of  Tarrington,  to  send  some  medicine  for  a  bullock,  which,  to  vat 
the  messenger's  own  expression,  "  had  been  found  in  a  ditch  ia 
the  meadow  that  morning,  shaking  all  over,  and  appeared  to  have 
lost  the  use  of  his  legs."  He,  with  ten  other  bullocks,  I  ascer- 
tained had  been  turned  into  some  latter  grass  two  or  three  days 
previously. 

A  carminatiye  purgative  was  sent,  with  directions  to  clothe  the 
animal  well,  have  the  extremities  hand-rubbed,  and,  if  he  did  not 
get  any  better,  to  let  me  know  the  following  morning.  This  was 
about  noon :  at  three  o'clock  another  messenger  urrived  in  a  stale 
of  great  excitement,  and  said  that  I  was  to  go  to  Tarrington  iat" 
mediately,  for  "  all  the  bullocks  were  dying."  I  did  so,  and,  on 
my  arrival,  found  that  two  of  them  were  already  dead,  and  beiiig 
skinned  for  my  inspection.  The  remaining  nine  were  removed, 
by  my  orders,  from  the  meadow  into  a  straw-fold,  where  I  esca- 
mined  them  very  carefJotUy.     Some  remained  standing,  otheff 
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quickly  laid  down,  but  all  looked  very  doll  and  sleepy.  The  eyes 
when  opened  shewed  the  pupils  to  be  widely  dilated ;  frothy  saliva 
flowed  from  their  mouths  in  great  quantities,  but  there  was  no 
offensive  odour  emitted,  and  the  tongues  of  several  of  them  were 
protruded.  Hie  ears  drooped,  and  the  extremities  were  odd ;  the 
breathing  was  not  much  accelerated  unless  they  were  approached  or 
handled ;  the  pulse  ranged  between  60  to  70,  and  was  indistinct. 
They  all  shewed  great  disinclination  to  move,  and  arched  the  back 
if  the  hand  was  slightly  passed  along  it.  Most  of  them  had  dunged, 
but  the  faeces  of  all  were  dark-oolonred :  of  some  the  bowels  were 
very  costive,  and  of  others  quite  loose  and  foetid.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  they  had  all  of  them  ceased  to  ruminate ;  and  this 
one,  I  ascertained,  in  consequence  of  his  being  lame,  had  been 
turned  into  the  meadow  a  shorter  time  than  the  others.  I  then 
proceeded  to  the  meadow,  but  was  unable  to  detect  the  pres^ice 
of  yew,  colchicum,  or  any  other  poisonous  plant  capable  of  pro- 
ducing so  much  mischief;  and,  in  common  with  every  one  else,  I 
was  at  a  loss,  for  a  time,  to  what  to  attribute  the  symptoms. 

The  examination  of  both  the  dead  bullocks,  however,  gave 
the  following  results : — The  abdomen  was  much  distended,  and, 
on  taking  off  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  intestines  shewed  here 
and  there  some  patches  of  inflammation,  but  iiot  to  any  great 
extent.  The  rumen  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  food 
and  fluid,  which  was  removed  for  more  careful  examinatioo. 
Portions  of  its  lining  cuticular  membrane  were  seen  floating 
among  the  contents,  and  that  still  adhering  to  the  rumen  was 
easily  stripped  off  with  the  fingers.  The  muscular  coat  under- 
neath was  much  blanched.  In  the  manifolds,  the  food,  for  the 
most  part,  was  about  as  firm  and  compact  as  cheese,  though  some 
was  harder,  and  all  of  it  very  foetid.  The  cuticular  coats  of  the 
folds  adhered  to  the  food  when  separated ;  the  muscular  coat  was 
quite  red,  and  especially  the  papillae,  which  were  large  and  pro- 
minent. The  fourth  stomach  was  of  a  dark  cherry-red  colour,  and 
contained  only  a  little  mucus.  The  liver  was  darker  in  colour 
than  natural.  The  other  abdominal  viscera  were  apparently  nor- 
mal. The  lungs  of  one  animal  were  slightly  inflamed,  but  those 
of  the  other  were  healthy.    The  head  was  not  opened  by  me. 

On  examining  the  contents  of  the  rumen,  I  first  remarked  that 
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a  yellow  oily  fluid  had  arisen  to  the  surfiEU^ ;  and  among  the  ordi- 
nary ingesta  I  found  90tne  small  pieces  of  window  lead,  some  bits  of 
leather,  and  several  masses,  more  or  less  hard,  varying  in  size  from 
a  marble  to  a  hen*s  egg,  and  which,  upon  washing  them  with  water, 
proved  to  be  paint  of  various  colours,  principally  red  and  slate  co- 
loured. Upon  making  particular  inquiry,  I  ascertained  that  the 
meadow  had  been  recently  dressed  with  ashes  firom  a  hole  into 
which  the  refuse  of  a  painter's  shop  close  by  had  been  thrown. 
It  was  by  this  time  late  in  the  evening,  and,  being  at  the  jdistance 
of  eight  miles  from  home,  without  waiting  until  medicines  could 
be  procured,  I  ordered  them  at  once  to  drench  each  of  the  remain- 
ing bullocks  with  two  or  three  quarts  of  milk  and  half  a  poond  of 
melted  hogs-lard,  these  being  the  only  available  agents  to  be  had 
on  the  spot.  Immediately  on  my  arrival  home,  I  sent  off,  by  the 
messenger  who  accompanied  me,  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  to  be  given  liberally,  with  a  little  powdered  ginger,  in 
linseed  tea,  to  each  of  the  bullocks,  allowing  them  tepid  water,  and 
a  bran-mash  if  they  would  eat  it. 

April  2Sth, — I  was  prevented  from  going  over  to  the  farm  until 
this  afternoon,  when  I  found  another  bullock  dead.  He  died, 
they  told  me,  almost  mad.  He  would  bellow  out  loudly,  foam  at 
the  mouth,  throw  his  head  up  and  down,  gasp  for  breath,  fidl 
down  suddenly,  lay  still  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then,  as  sud- 
denly jumping  up,  begin  the  same  course  again.  This  bullock  had 
not  voided  any  faeces  since  he  was  attacked.  Two  of  the  other 
bullocks  were  also  foaming  at  the  mouth;  their  extremities  as  cold 
as  a  stone  ;  the  pulse  small,  quick,  and  weak ;  the  pupillary  open- 
ing of  the  .eyes  much  dilated,  and  the  sight  nearly  lost.  They 
constantly  grated  their  teeth,  and  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  any 
thing.  To  both  of  these  I  ordered  another  dose  of  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  adding,  for  each  bullock,  half  a  drachm  of  powdered 
opium.  The  remaining  five  seemed  much  better;  they  neither 
foamed  at  the  mouth  nor  grated  their  teeth;  their  bowels  had 
been  acted  on,  and  they  fed  a  little.  To  these  a  small  dose  of 
salts  in  linseed  tea  was  given. 

29th, — Six.  of  the  bullocks  were  observed  to  eat  some  hay  this 
morning,  but  refused  the  bran-mashes :  the  other  bullock,  one  of 
the  worst  the  day  before,  still  continued  grating  his  teeth  and 
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bellowing  loudly,  but  he  had  passed  some  hardened  feeces.  To 
the  six  give  half  an  ounce  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  linseed  tea 
or  gruel,  and  to  the  others  repeat  the  saline  purgative,  with  half  a 
drachm  of  opium,  and,  during  the  day,  to  them  also  give  the 
diluted  acid. 

30^A. — ^The  six  bullocks  were  much  better,  and  g^razing  in  the 
orchard ;  they  were  merely  ordered  gruel  at  night  with  the  di- 
luted acid.  The  other  bullock  remained  much  the  same.  He 
continued  grinding  his  teeth,  bellowing,  and  walking  round  the 
shed  in'  which  he  was  placed.  His  extremities  still  continued 
deathy  cold,  and  he  would  neither  eat  nor  drink.  Repeat  the  sa- 
line draught  with  the  opiate,  increasing  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
to  an  ounce. 

Mai/  2i. — ^Two  of  the  convalescent  bullocks  were  this  morn- 
ing taken  worse ;  indicated  by  accelerated  breathing,  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  protruded  tongue,  general  restlessness,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  torpid  bowels.  Repeat  purgative  draught  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  opium.  The  bullock  that  has  been  so  ill  is  rather 
better  this  morning,  and  eats  a  little  green  vetches  and  grass. 
Continue  to  give  the  draught  to  him. 

Zd, — Four  of  the  bullocks  appeared  quite  well  this  morning, 
they  will  therefore  not  be  mentioned  again  in  this  report.  Of  the 
three  remaining  ill  that  had  suffered  a  relapse,  one  was  much  worse. 
Besides  the  foaming  mouth  and  protruded  tongue,  he  bellowed 
loudly,  and  continued  walking  round  and  round  like  a  horse  in  a 
cider-mill,  until  he  dropped  from  exhaustion,  or  was  stopped  by 
holding  his  horns.  His  pulse  was  almost  imperceptible,  being 
too  quick  and  weak  to  be  counted.  He  seemed  to  be  unconscious 
of  what  he  was  doing,  and  was  quite  blind,  the  eyes  being  amau- 
rotic. When  down,  he  remained  so  a  few  minutes,  then  would 
get  up,  and  recommence  turning  round  and  round  as  before.  Being 
exactly  in  the  same  state  as  the  others  were  immediately  before 
death,  the  owner  wished  to  have  him  killed ;  but  at  my  solicitation 
I  was  permitted,  as  an  experiment,  to  give  a  large  dose  of  opium, 
and  four  drachms  of  powdered  opium,  with  an  ounce  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  were  administered.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  he 
fell  down  asleep,  and  lay  in  that  state  for  more  than  three  hours. 
He  then  got  up,  was  much  more  quiet,  and  seemed  in  every  respect 
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better.  To  the  three  others,  I  gave  smaH  doses  of  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  gentian  and  ginger,  with  plenty 
of  gruel. 

5th. — ^The  bullock  which  has  been  the  worst  throoghoot,  al- 
though better,  has  not  yet  been  seen  to  ruminate,  and  his  bo^vek 
are  still  constipated.  The  bullock  to  which  the  half  ounce  of 
opium  was  given  was  still  incliaed  to  turn  round  and  round,  but 
nevertheless  ate  a  httle  vetches  and  drank  some  gruel.  Repeat 
to  both  the  saline  purges  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  rub  behind  the 
horns  of  the  last-named  bullock  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blister  oint- 
ment. 

From  this  time  they  all  improved  daily,  and,  on  the  10th>  I  left 
them  nearly  well. 

Remarks. — Some  very  interesting  cases  of  poisoning  by '  the 
compouuds  of  lead  are  recorded  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Bland  [see  Trans- 
actions of  the  Association  for  1842-3,  pp.  181-4],  in  which  the 
kind  of  poison  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  partaken  of  ar^ 
precisely  similar  to  those  I  have  just  given.     In  both  instances, 
the  refuse  of  a  painter's  shop  was  scattered  with  manure  on  the 
land,  and  picked  up  by  the  bullocks,  they  being  deceived,  no 
doubt,  by  the  smell  of  the  oil  with  which  the  lead  was  mixed.  Mr. 
Bland's  cases  were  more  fatal  than  my  own,  since,  of  all  that  shewed 
any  unfavourable  symptoms,  seven  out  oi  fifteen  died;  but  the 
general  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances  agree  well  enough  to 
enable  us  to  draw  from  them  an  inference  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
this  poison,  when  taken  in  large  quantities,  acts  on  the  animal 
system  of  the  ruminant,  and  therefore  to  decide  upon  tiie  treat- 
ment best  adapted  to  counteract  it. 

The  preparation  of  lead  commonly  used  by  the  painters  for 
dr3ring  their  oils  and  paints  is  htharge,  or  the  protoxide ;  and  this 
is  so  freely  used,  that  from  its  weight  it  must  necessarily  be 
found  in  great  quantities  in  the  scrapings  of  the  pots  and  other 
refuse.  The  first  action  of  the  poison  in  the  cases  before  us 
seems  to  have  been  upon  the  nervous  system,  depressing  it  in  ape* 
culiar  manner,  and  producing  a  tendency  to  paralysis  ;  while  the  heart 
with  the  other  circulatory  powers  was  only  secondarily  affected, 
and  then  not  to  so  serious  an  extent  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  the 
animal  in  any  degree.     But  in  every  case  which  soon  terminated 
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fktal,  symptomB  of  violent  irritation,  acting  both  tocally  and 
gmerally,  aapeirened.  The  poor  animal  was  in  great  agonies, 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  grinding  his  teeth,  tossing  his  head  abont 
as  if  unconacioas,  bellowing  loudly,  and  liien  became  restless  and 
delirious,  until  he  died,  as  the  attendants  said,  "raving  mad." 
The  brain  from  the  first  would  seem  to  have  been  acted  upon ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  general  affection  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  disinclination  to  move  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterwards  the  inability  to  stand,  may  have  been  owing  to 
this,  or  to  the  poison  acting  on  the  system  generally.  In  the  case 
of  the  fiffch  bullock,  as  given  by  Mr.  Bland,  it  evidently  acted  spe- 
cifically on  the  brain,  as 'was  prcyvedby  the  poet  mortem->examina- 
tion ;  as  it  was  also  undoubtedly  the  case  in  that  of  the  bullock 
whi(ih  kept  turning  round  and  round,  and  to  which  I  gave  the 
large  dose  of  opium.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that,  in  all  the  cases 
which  shewed  this  general  debility,  it  must  have  been  owing  to 
this  cause  also  (the  efiect  of  the  poison  on  the  brain),  because  it 
evidently  began  with  an  afifection  of  the  brain,  and  ceased  as  soon 
as  the  irritation  was  lessened  and  the  brain  relieved ;  and,  more- 
over, in  no  instance  did  the  animals  continue  palsied. 

That  death  was  produced  by  the  violent  irritation  of  the  poison, 
was  also  clearly  shewn  by  the  marked  appearances,  especially  in  the 
cases  which  terminated  the  most  speedily.  Signs  of  inflamma- 
tion more  or  less  violent  were  present  in  every  instance,  espe- 
cially abont  the  manifolds  and  the  fourth  stomach,  as  shewn  by  the 
softening  and  separation  of  the  lining  membrane  and  the  thickening 
and  injected  state  of  the  muscular  coats  of  all  the  viscera  which 
did  not  actually  contain  the  poison.  AU  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
in  my  cases,  and  in  the  fifth  case  named  by  Mr.  Bland,  were  re- 
markably blanched ;  an  effect  Orfila  has  stated  to  be  owing  to 
the  direct  action  of  the  poison  upon  them,  which  statement  these 
cases  seem  to  confirm,  though  it  certainly  does  not  always  occur. 

In  taking  this  view  of  the  action  of  a  poisonous  dose  of  lead  on 
the  animal  system,  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  authorities  (Christison,  and  the  authors  he  quotes),  who  state 
that  its  first  action  is  that  of  a  direct  irritant ;  but  I  am  unable 
otherwise  to  account  for  the  afiection  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  so  long  before  the  powers  of  the  circulation  shewed  any 
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signs  of  the  ezistenoe  of  an  irritant  poison  in  the  stomach.  I 
may  be  wrong  in  my  opinion,  but  I  prefer  to  follow  facts  of  my 
own  observing  to  the  theories  of  those  who  differ  from  each  other, 
and  which  are  apparently  irreconcilable.  The  action  of  the  [ire- 
parations  of  lead,  when  slowly  introduced  into  the  system,  is  said 
to  be  essentially  different  to  this ;  but  I  have  not  seen  any  instances 
of  poisoning  from  this  cause,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
now. 

The  Treatment  need  occupy  but  little  space.  Our  first  object 
will  be  at  once  to  give  an  antidote.  For  this  purpose  an  alkaline 
sulphate  (magnesia,  or  soda,  or  potash)  with  a  little  dilute  sd- 
phuric  add  is  the  one  best  adapted,  as  it  will  form  an  insoluble 
sulphate  with  any  compound  of  lead  which  the  stomach  may  con- 
tain. Secondly,  having  decomposed  the  poison,  we  should  en- 
deavour, as  quickly  as  possible,  to  allay  the  pain  and  irritatioD 
which  have  been  already  produced.  This  may  be  done  by  a  foil 
dose  of  opium  given  in  linseed  tea  or  some  other  emollient  fluid ; 
uniting  with  it,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  third  object  of  onr 
treatment,  namely,  the  removal  of  the  insoluble  compound  of  lead 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  a  saline  or  oleaginous  purgntive  of 
greater  or  less  strength,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  (such  as  the  amount  of  irritation  existing  and  the  state  of  the 
bowels).  The  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  often 
rendered  very  torpid  and  weak  in  their  action  when  all  B3^ptonu 
of  irritation  are  gone,  and  consequently  require  large  and  repeated 
doses  of  warm  purgative  medicine  to  be  given  for  some  time ;  and 
in  such  cases,  one  of  the  alkaline  sulphates  is  to  be  preferred, 
either  given  alone  or  in  combination,  lest  a  portion  of  the  poison 
should  still  remain  unacted  upon.  Diluent  drenches  should  also  be 
continued,  and  opium  given  at  intervals,  if  it  be  required,  which 
will  be  known  by  the  pain  or  restlessness  of  the  animal.  It  seems 
to  me  that  bleeding  would  be  rarely  admissible  in  these  cases,  ex- 
cept where  the  irritation  remains  excessive  after  the  antidote  has 
been  repeatedly  given ;  but,  if  much  delirium  and  affection  of  the 
brain  be  present,  I  would  blister  well  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
and  trust  to  opium  to  allay  the  excitement,  which  it  did  ao  siuga- 
larly  in  one  of  the  cases  above  related. 
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III.  CoLCHicuM. — Eight  yearling  heifer  Calves  poisoned  by  the 
Leaves  and  Seed-vessels  of  the  Colchictan  Autunmale. — Violent 
purging, — Death  of  two. — Discontinued  my  attendance, — Death 
of  three  others. — Slow  recovery  of  the  remaining  three, — Morbid 
appearances, — Three  Cases  in  1842. — Two  deaths. — Two  other 
Cases  that  recovered, — Remarks, 

On  the  22d  of  May  1844, 1  was  requested  to  see  eight  yearling 
heifer  calves  which  had  just  heen  brought  from  Gloucestershire, 
and,  two  days  previously,  turned  into  a  pasture  where  the  meadow 
safiron  grew  in  considerable  abundance.  It  was  at  that  time  in 
full  leaf,  and  beginning  to  seed.  I  found  all  the  calves  more  or 
less  affected,  and  presenting  the  following  symptoms : — ^Violent 
purgation,  the  dejections  being  liquid,  of  the  colour  of  muddy 
water,  and  extremely  foetid.  Two  were  lying  down,  and  unable 
to  rise ;  the  rest  stood  with  their  backs  arched,  their  coats  staring, 
the  abdomen  of  some  of  them  swollen,  and  they  all  seemed  afraid 
to  move.  Their  ears  and  heads  were  drooping ;  the  eyes  were 
glassy,  and  the  pupils  dilated ;  the  nose  dry  and  cold,  as  were 
the  ears  and  other  extremities ;  the  pulse  was  irregular,  and  too 
quick  and  weak  to  be  counted.  On  the  two  lying  down,  perspi- 
ration stood  in  drops  on  the  hair  like  dew.  The  urine  was  small 
in  quantity  and  dark  in  colour.  I  ordered  the  following  mixture 
to  be  given  twice  a- day  to  each  of  them  : — 

$)  Pulv.  opii  .         .         .         588 

Tinct.  opii        ^  .         Jss 

Ol.  lini  .         .         3^j 

And  all  of  them  to  be  freely  drenched  at  intervals  with  linseed  tea 
or  gruel. 

May  23i. — One  of  those  unable  to  rise  the  day  before  died  in 
the  evening,  and  the  other  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  live  long ; 
the  remainder  appeared  much  about  the  same.  I  ordered  the 
same  mixture  as  the  day  before  to  be  continued,  increasing  the 
dose  of  opium  to  a  drachm,  and  directed  a  strong  stimulating 
embrocation  to  be  rubbed  over  their  abdomens. 

May  24th, — ^The  second  heifer  is  dead,  and  all  the  others  look 
very  ill.  During  my  absence,  the  owner,  a  small  fea*mer,  and 
who  could  ill  afford  the  loss  of  his  heifers,  had  become  dissatisfied 
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witli  me.  Listening  to  the  wisdom  of  the  place,  my  practice  had 
been  denoonoed,  and  it  was  insisted  that  poweifol  porgatiTe 
medicines  should  haye  been  given  so  as  to  carry  off  the  poison. 
The  owner  was  both  too  anxious  and  too  angry  to  listen  to  any 
explanation  on  my  part ;  and,  finding  that  they  had  already  been 
giving  the  animals  wood  ashes  boiled  in  water  witii  linseed  ofl,  1 
quietly  wished  my  employer  good  morning,  and  left  him  and  the 
quacks  to  treat  the  cases,  and  abuse  me  in  whatever  way  it  might 
please  them  best. 

I  inquired  shortly  afterwards  what  became  of  the  remaining 
calves,  and  I  learned  that  three  others  died,  and  the  rest  were  a 
very  long  time  in  recovering. 

Post'fMrtem  examination. — On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  perito- 
neal coat  of  the  intestines  was  perceived  to  be  inflamed  in  patches. 
On  slitting  open  the  bowels,  the  mucous  membrane  was  also 
found  much  inflamed,  looking  like  a  piece  of  deep  red  velvet,  and 
easily  stripped  off  by  the  slightest  traction.  The  food  in  the 
rumen  was  semifluid,  and  contained  numbers  of  the  seed-pods 
and  leaves  of  the  colchicum  autumnale  (the  loose  seeds  adhering 
to  the  mucous  membrane),  with  some  few  oak  buds  and  leaves, 
long  grass  straws,  &c.  The  mucous  coat  peeled  off  easily,  and 
left  the  muscular  coat  of  the  rumen  much  reddened  and  inflamed, 
as  was  also  that  of  the  manifolds  and  the  fourth  stomach.  The 
food  contained  in  the  manifolds  was  quite  hard  and  dry,  and  the 
gall-bladder  enlarged  and  filled  with  bile:  the  other  viscera 
seemed  healthy.     The  head  and  chest  were  not  examined  by  me. 

The  following  post-mortem  examination  of  a  three-year-old 
heifer,  that  died  from  eating  colchicum  after  being  turned  into  a 
meadow  containing  it,  may  not  be  unacceptable.  This  animal 
died  as  the  messenger  was  coming  for  me,  and  thirty-six  honn 
afterwards  I  made  the  examination : — 

The  abdomen  was  distended  with  gaseous  matters.  On  reflect- 
ing back  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  small  intestines  were  per- 
ceived to  be  much  inflated,  and  of  a  leaden  hue,  vrith,  here  and 
there,  patches  of  inflammation,  these  varying  in  size  from  one 
to  three  and  four  inches  in  diameter.  In  some  of  the  convo- 
lutions of  these  intestines  was  found  a  little  fluid  of  a  c^rty 
colour  and  foetid  odour,  also  some  colchicum  seeds.  The  rumen 
was  much  distended  both  with  gas  and  food,  amongst  which  were 
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many  pods  of  the  colcbicum,  with  great  quantities  of  the  loose 
seeds  of  this  plant.  The  food  in  the  rumen  was  not  so  moist  as 
I  have  seen  it  affcer  partaking  of  this  pokon,  but  that  in  the  ma« 
nifolds  was  extremely  hard  and  dry,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
peeled  off  on  its  removal,  leaving  the  papilbs  red  and  enlarged. 
The  fourth  stomach  contained  only  a  few  seeds>  but  was  greatly 
inflamed  throughout ;  the  liver  was  softer  in  its  texture  and  light- 
er in  colour  than  natural :  the  gall«bladder  was  normal.  This 
heifer  was  in  calf,  but  there  appeared  nothing  unusual  about  the 
womb  or  the  foetus.  The  lungs  shewed  sig^s  of  very  slight  inflam- 
mation only,  and  all  the  other  viioera  were  healthy. 

In  1842,  I  first  observed  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  meadow 
sa&on.  Three  bullocks  had  been  eating  the  leaves  and  seed- 
vessels  of  this  plant,  which  had  been  separated  from  the  new  hay 
to  prevent  its  hating  too  much,  when  they  became  quickly  purged. 
A  full  dose  of  Epsom  salts  was  immediately  given  to  each  of  them. 
One  died  that  night,  another  got  pretty  well  in  a  day  or  two,  and  the 
third  had  lived  nine  days  after  partaking  of  the  colchicum  when  I 
was  first  called  to  see  it.  It  had  not  eaten  any  thing  for  some  days, 
nor  had  any  thing  but  some  drenches  of  gruel,  which  the  fEurmer 
had  given  it.  It  was  lying  down  in  a  state  of  extreme  depression, 
evincing  a  great  disinclination  to  move ;  the  extremities  were  cold, 
and  the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible.  I  gave  a  dose  of  camphor  and 
opium,  with  linseed  oil ;  but  it  died  that  night. 

Since  the  cases  detailed  above,  I  have  also  met  with  two  other 
instances  of  poiso|iing  by  colchicum,  in  which  the  symptoms  were 
so  precisely  similar  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  detail  them* 
at  length.  One  was  a  three-year  old  heifer,  brought  eighteen 
miles  from  a  fair ;  the  other,  an  aged  Hereford  cow,  turned  into  a 
fresh  meadow.  Both  presented  the  same  symptoms,  and  in  both 
I  immediately  suspected  the  cause  to  be  cc^hicum,  and  which  was 
afterwards  proved  to  be  correct  by  the  animals'  voiding  the  seeds 
of  this  plant  with  their  dung.  They  were  treated  with  full  doses 
of  opium  and  oleaginous  and  saline  aperients,  afterwards  giving 
tonics,  and  both  recovered  in  three  or  four  days. 

Remarhf. — Cdchicum  autumnale  grows  abundantly  in  the  mea- 
dows of  this  county,  and,  in  the  spring,  it  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon to  see  herds  of  cattle  grazing  amidst  its  deep  green  tufts. 
It  is  very  seldom  toudied,  however,  by  the  cattle  accustomed  to 
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its  presence ;  but  those  coming  from  a  distance,  or  from  a  different 
pasture,  do  not  seem  to  recognize  its  nature  at  once,  and  partake 
of  it  freely,  until  its  poisonous  effects,  characterized  by  profuse 
liquid,  muddy,  and  foetid  stools,  are  produced. 

The  leaves  and  seed-vessels  of  the  plant  are  frequently  cut  with 
the  grass  for  hay,  and  are  only  picked  out  and  separated  when 
they  are  so  numerous  that  they  would  cause  the  Bltask  to  heat  too 
much.  A  fanner,  who  has  a  fifty-acre  meadow  covered  with  it, 
told  me  that  this  was  the  only  ill  effect  he  ever  knew  it  pro- 
duce. Other  farmers,  however,  are  aware  of  its  injurious  ac- 
tion on  their  cattle,  having  had  them  attacked  with  purging 
from  it ;  but,  by  taking  it  in  time,  they  say,  "  a  good  dose  of  salts 
will  usually  work  it  off."  In  dry  hay  its  leaves  and  pods  are  fre- 
quently to  be  found,  and  are  taken  no  notice  of;  but  I  have  always 
observed  that  cattle  refuse  and  leave  them  in  the  manger.  They 
may,  perhaps,  also  do  the  same  .when  colchicum  is  cut  up  into  chaff 
with  straw,  as  it  constantly  is,  since  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of 
any  ill  effects  being  produced  from  animals  eating  it  in  this  dry  state. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  published  account  of  any  similar 
cases  of  poisoning  from  this  plant,  although  most  of  the  authorities 
I  have  consulted  seem  to  be  aware  of  it  having  frequently  occurred. 
In  the  seventh  edition  of  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  however, 
the  following  note  has  been  conmiunicated  to  me : — *'  In  the  Edin- 
burgh Annual  Register,  vol.  vii,  p.  1 14,  it  is  mentioned  that  a 
farmer  near  Tetbury  lost  seven  yearling  beasts  out  of  eighteen,  by 
putting  them  in  a  pasture  where  this  plant  grew  in  abundance. 
On  opening  their  bodies,  the  food  was  found  clogged  together  in 
a  crude  and  undigested  mass,  incapable  of  passing  through  the 
proper  ducts."  In  the  same  work  I  am  told  is  a  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Want  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  iv,  p.  281,  from  in- 
formation communicated  to  him  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Knight  (a  Herefordshire  man,  by  the  by,  the  Knight  of 
Downton  Castle,)  to  the  effect  that  "  the  seed,  if  swallowed,  ad- 
heres to  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  produces,  at  the  several 
points  of  adhesion,  spots  of  inflammation,  which  occasion  the 
death  of  the  beast."  I  have  not  seen  either  of  these  books,  and 
can  only  therefore  give  the  references  as  I  find  them.  The  cases 
I  have  now  recorded  will,  I  trust,  supply  this  deficiency ;  and, 
with  the  interesting  results  obtained  from  the  experimental  use  of 
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this  drug,  as  given  by  Mr.  Morton  in  the  Vbtbrinart  Rbcokd 
for  April,  1845,  pp.  137  and  140,  furnish  a  full  and  satisfifcctory 
acconnt  of  its  physiological  effects  on  the  animal  economy.  These 
experiments  by  Mr.  Morton  shew  that  the  first  action  of  the  fresh 
root  of  the  meadow  saffron  given  to  horses,  apparently  healthy, 
was  that  of  a  sedative,  it  lowering  the  pulse  (in  three-ounce  doses) 
from  40  to  28  beats  in  the  minute,  and  that  without  diminishing 
its  power,  at  the  same  time  causing  the  animal  rather  to  increase 
than  to  lose  its  appetite.  Soon  afterwards  the  kidneys  were  called 
into  increased  action,  and,  by  repetition,  it  began  to  act  on  the 
bowels.  In  medicinal  doses,  then,  from  Mr.  Morton's  experiments, 
colchicum  may  be  said  to  be  sedative,  diuretic  (by  the  aid  of  ex* 
temal  warmth,  doubtless  a  diaphoretic),  and  laxative.  In  larger 
doses,  as  in  the  cases  I  have  related,  its  action  is  widely  different. 
In  such  doses  we  find  the  first  efilects  to  be  purging  of  liquid  fiaeces* 
which  are  muddy  and  very  offensive ;  extreme  depression  of  the 
general  S3r8tem,  and  especiaUy  of  the  circulatory,  the  pulse  being 
irregular  and  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  exhalents  on  the  sur^Euse 
of  the  body  called  into  augmented  action  from  apparent  debihty. 
The  animal  shortly  afterwards  dies,  and  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion shews  violent  inflammation  of  aU  the  mncous  membranes,  and 
more  or  less  that  of  the  peritoneum,  to  have  taken  place.  In  large 
and  poisonous  doses,  then,  colchicum  acts  as  a  powerful  irritant  and 
sedative,  and  therefore  belongs  to  that  class  of  poisons  which  have 
been  termed  narcotico-acrid*.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Morton's  experiments  were  performed  with  the  fr^sh  root,  whilst 
it  was  the  fresh  seed-vessels  and  the  seeds  themselves  (and  these 
are  probably  more  active)  which  produced  death  in  the  above  cases. 
The  treatment  of  cases  of  this  kind  must  always  depend  on  the 


*  An  experiment  of  Sir  £.  Home,  quoted  in  Pereira's  Materia  Medica, 
vol.  ii,  p.  942,  clears  up  the  apparent  inconsistency  between  the  effect  on  the 
circulation  produced  in  Mr.  Morton's  experiments  and  in  these  cases.  He 
(Sir  £.  Home)  "injected  160  drops  of  a  vinous  infusion  of  colchicum  into  the 
jag^lar  vein  of  a  dog :  all  power  of  motion  was  instantly  loat  The  breathing 
became  slow,  the  pulse  hardly  to  be  felt  In  ten  minutt9  ii  was  84 ;  in  twenty 
minutes,  60 ;  and  in  an  hour,  115  ;  with  the  respiration  so  quick  as  hardly  to 
be  counted.  In  two  hours  the  pulse  was  \  50^  and  very  weak"  &c.  &c.  Thus 
shewing  the  primazy  and  secondary  effect  in  lowering  and  increasing  the  rapidity 
of  the  pulse. 
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•everity  of  the  symptomB  when  the  animal  is  first  seen.     Under  «B 
circafnatancca,  the  heast  ahonld  he  at  once  housed  or  cktbed ;  theo* 
if  the  poiaoning  he  only  in  the  first  atage,  that  ia.  hefore  the  oircuW 
tion  ia  much  depreaaed,  or  very  violent  purging  baa  been  aet  in,  it 
would  be  aa  well,  perhapa,  to  give  a  strong  oleaginous  pnx^gattve 
at  once,  with  the  twofold  view  of  overccmung  the  action  of  the 
poison  and  forcing  it  onwards,  a  practice  which  aeems  to  be  very 
successful  with  the  fanners  I  have  alluded  to.     But  if,  on  the  coo- 
trary,  it  should  have  arrived  at  a  more  advanced  stage  (and  it  is 
rare  that  it  will  not  be  so  when  the  practitiona-  is  called  upon  to  at* 
tend) ;  when  the  general  system  shews  considerable  depreaaion,  and 
violent  purgation  with  liquid  fcBtid  stools  have  commenced,  the  first 
object  must  undoubtedly  be  to  allay  the  pain  and  irritation  set  up,  by 
giving  a  fiill  dose  of  opium  and  camphor,  combined  with  linseed 
oil ;  also  apply  some  strong  stimulating  embrocation  to  the  belly 
and  extremities.     If  the  symptoms  still  continue  severe,  throw  op 
emollient  injections  with  opium ;  drench  freely  with  linseed  tea 
and  g^ruel,  repeating  the  opium  if  found  necessary,  and  even  adding 
»ther,  according  to  the  state  of  depression,  until  the  unfavourable 
symptoms  begin  to  subside.     Should  any  signs  of  debility  renudn,  a 
dose  or  two  of  a  carminative  tonic  and  astringent  will  seldom  fail  to 
effect  all  that  is  required  to  perfect  the  cure.     But  if  these  measuree 
prove  of  no  avail,  nothing  that  I  am  aware  of  will  save  the  animal. 
One  circumstance  connected  with  these  oases  is  worthy  of  espedal 
remark,  namely,  that,  in  every  post-mortem  examination  I  have 
made,  oak  buds  and  leaves  have  been  found  with  the  colducura 
among  the  ingesta.     They  looked  fresh,  as  if  just  eaten,  and  were 
scarcely  discoloured.     It  struck  me  that  the  animals  might  have 
been  instinctively  led  to  eat  these  astringent  substances  as  a  remedy 
for  their  sufferings;   and  this  view  was  strongly  confirmed  on 
turning  out  some  affected  animals,  when  they  began  immediately 
to  browse  on  the  oak  boughs  within  their  reach,  and  would  touch 
nothing  else.     Animals,  after  their  recovery,  may  be  safely  turned 
again  into  the  colchicum  meadows,  as  they  will  ever  after  refuse 
the  plant. 

During  these  observations  I  have  adverted  to  an  occurrence 
which  often  annoys,  and  sometimes  seriously  affects,  the  profes- 
sional man  in  his  practice,  namely,  the  interference  of  the  unedu- 
cated pretender,   under  the  form  of  the  village  bladcsmith,  a 
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wise  waggons,  or  an  octag^enarian  herdsman.  By  sach  men 
as  these  I  have  often  been  mterfered  with,  and  although  they  only 
merit  contempt*  yet  they  frequently  rex  and  disappoint  one.  I 
need  hardly  advert  to  the  agents  such  persons  employ.  I  hare 
seen  a  Good-Friday's  hot-cross  bun  (kept  for  the  purpose)  given 
in  beer  for  gripes ;  and,  for  the  same  disease,  the  entrails  oi  a 
newly-killed  fowl  administered  to  ahorse,  to  supply  the  place  of  an 
antispasmodic.  I  have  known  blue-stone  and  Armenian  bole,  dis- 
solved in  some  of  the  urine  of  the  animal,  set  aside  to  charm  away 
the  red  or  blackwater  in  cattle ;  also  cabbage  and  bacon  given,  to 
the  exclusion  of  rational  medical  treatment.  Instead  of  caustics 
being  used,  I  have  known  a  sod  dug  up  from  beneath  the  animal's 
foot  to  be  hung  on  a  hedge  to  charm  away  foot-rot,  the  disease  dis- 
appearing, they  say,  as  the  moisture  evaporated.  Secret  charms 
without  number  I  have  seen  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  dislocated 
pateUa>  stifle-joint  lameness*  and  lamenesses  of  all  kinds,  with  many 
other  equally  obstinate  affections.  Many  persons  must  have  known 
them  to  be  used  for  hemorrhage ;  but  all  may  not  be  aware  that 
cobwebs  and  pigs'  dung  are  declared  to  be  wonderfully  effective  in 
many  diseases.  I  could  go  on ;  but  in  all  the  instances  in  which  I 
have  seen  these  sages  apply  their  absurd  remedies,  my  want  of  faith 
in  them,  as  well  as  respect  for  their  employers,  has  been  too  great 
to  enable  me  to  perceive  any  thing  but  evil  to  follow  from  this  dis- 
gusting system.  But  I  am  digressing  beyond  what  I  ought,  after 
so  long  a  communication.  It  is  only  by  the  knowledge  we  possess 
of  the  nature  of  the  diseases  we  are  called  upon  to  treat,  and  the 
power  and  confidence  this  knowledge  gives  us,  that  we  can  eyer 
hope  to  overcome  prejudice ;  and  then,  and  then  only,  shall  we 
demonstrate  to  along  abused  public  the  favourable  results  that  fol- 
low a  practice  based  on  scientific  principles,  and  be  able  to  break 
down  the  bulwarks  of  ignorant  quackery  and  gross  imposture. 


Note  from  Mr.  T.  D.  Broad,  on  the  Use  of  Mr.*  Wells'  Truss 

FOR  Bursal  Enlargements. 

Dear  Sir,  Trowbridge,  May  ^h,  184&. 

I  AM  much  obliged  by  your  kindness  in  forwarding  the  truss. 
I  have  had  one  made  from  it,  and  applied  it  to  the  hock,  and  it 
has  caused  nearly  the  entire  removal  of  the  distended  sac ;  but,  I 
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fihall  still  allow  it  to  remain  on  a  abort  time  longer,  ao  as  to  en- 
•are  its  perfect  obliteration.  I  consider  it  an  excellent  method  of 
treating  distended  bursal  sacs,  and  that  mnch  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Wells  for  its  introduction  to  the  professicm. 

I  remain,  your's  respectfully. 

To  Mr,  Simonds. 


On  Tbornb  in  thb  Legs  op  Hvntbbs. 
By  Mr.  C.  Dickbnb,  M.R.C.V.S. 

My  dear  Sir,  Kimbolton,  May  21, 1846. 

Should  you,  and  your  esteemed  co-editors,  think  the  few  fol- 
lowing scattered  fragments,  which  have  been  stumbled  against  in 
the  bustle  of  country  practice,  worth  a  comer  of  the  Vbtbrinabt 
Rbcord,  or  the  notice  of  the  junior  members  of  our  profession, 
they  are  your's,  as  a  slight  return  for  much  pleasure  received  from 
the  perusal  of  your  excellent  Journal. 

I  am,  your's  very  truly. 
To  Mr.  Morton. 


On  Thorns  in  thb  Lbgs,  &c.  of  thb  Huntbr. 

What  can  be  more  annoying  to  the  sportsman  than  to  find  his 
otherwise  tip- top  conditioned  nag  unable  to  come  out  in  conse- 
quence of  being  thomed  ?  And  in  no  case  is  the  most  accom- 
plished vet.  more  perplexed,  or  less  likely  to  give  his  client  satis- 
faction, for  the  very  reason  that  he  cannot  do  impossibilities,  or 
see  farther  than  others,  and,  moreover,  is  not  generally  called  in 
until  it  has  become  protracted.  Moreover,  no  case  is  more  likely  to 
present  itself  to  the  new  plumed  vet.  fresh  from  coUege,  and  uone 
more  likely  to  do  him  infinite  harm.  My  object,  therefore,  is,  to  in- 
duce, or  rather  to  recommend,  a  more  energetic  mode  of  treat- 
ment than  the  one  usuaUy  adopted ;  and  in  furtherance  of  my  object^ 
I  will  give  a  case  or  two  in  illustration,  where  the  enemy  hadloric^ 
in  ambush  for  some  time,  on  account  of  its  not  giving  pain  to 
the  animal,  and  causing  the  loss  of  the  animal's  service  to  the 
owner. 
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I  need  not  say  that  the  first  act  of  a  diligent  hunting  groom  is 
to  look  with  a  prying  eye  over  his  returned  horse  for  thorns ;  hut 
he  he  ever  so  careful,  they  will  occasionally  escape,  or  he  heyond 
his  notice.  On  some  future  day»  when  the  horse  is  heing  dressed 
over,  he  is  seen  to  flinch,  rests  a  limh,  or  is  off  his  feed,  and 
feverish. 

The  panacea  of  the  hunting  stable,  fomentations,  are  now  had 
recourse  to,  and  persevered  in  with  great  diligence,  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  not  only  without  success,  but  aU  the  time  our 
enemy  is  travelling  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  all  our  persuasive 
and  palliative  means  will  not  bring  it  back.  It  is  now  that  the 
practitioner  is  called  in,  and  not  unfrequently  he  is  expressly  sent 
for  to  get  the  thorn  out,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  by 
this  time,  where  it  is  lodged.  By  the  groom  he  is  told  that  it  went 
in  at  such  a  place,  and  he  waits  expecting  to  see  him  "  out  with  it ;" 
but  the  prudent  vet.  knows  better  than  attempt  it,  being  convinced 
that  he  would  be  doing  mischief  by  groping  in  the  dark.  I  feel  as- 
sured that  we  often  lose  much  time  by  all  this  bathing :  our  treatment 
should  be  somewhat  more  coercive.  The  more  successful  mode 
appears  to  me  to  be  something  like  the  following : — If  our  patient 
be  the  subject  of  certain  or  suspected  thorn,  but  out  of  reach,  clip 
the  hair  off  the  part ;  bleed  copiously  from  the  neighbouring 
vein,  near  to  the  seat  of  the  pain ;  poultice  or  foment  for  a  couple 
of  days,  and  g^ve  a  cathartic ;  but  if  now  it  does  not  make  its 
exit,  apply  over  the  suspected  part  an  active  but  not  an  extensive 
blister.  If  this  should  not  have  the  desired  effect,  repeat  it. 
Such  means  as  these  I  have  generally  found  successful ;  but  many 
cases  have  I  seen  where  permanent  mischief  has  ensued  from  the 
treatment  not  being  sufficiently  energetic  in  the  first  instance. 

Illustrative  Cases. 

• 

Case  1. — An  aged  bay  hunting  mare,  the  property  of  H. 
Onslow,  Elsq.,  of  Haughton  House,  has  laboured  under  navicular 
lameness  for  some  years  past ;  but  she  has  been  very  lame  occa- 
sionally during  this  season  in  the  near  fore  leg,  but  not  subjected 
to  any  treatment,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  onward  progress  of 
her  old  lameness.  In  the  summer  I  was  requested  to  see  her 
feet  pared  out,  &c.,  and  on  rasping  the  inner  quarter  of  the  near 
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foot,  about  an  inch  and  a-half  from  the  sole,  something  Viewed 
itself,  which,  upon  extraction,  proved  to  be  a  thorn  about  an  inch 
long.  It  must  have  entered  at  the  coronet,  and,  being  retained^ 
caused  the  extreme  lameness. 

Case  2. — ^At  the  end  of  the  season  of  1845,  the  whole  of  the 
Oakley  hunt  horses  were  sent  to  Tattersall's,  except  an  aged,  nine- 
years  old,  grey  horse,  which  was  so  lame  and  out  of  condition  that 
he  was  not  thought  worth  the  expences  to  town.  In  this  state,  from 
a  humane  feeling,  and  knowing  his  former  goodness,  he  was  pur- 
chased by  a  gentleman  for  £5.  Having  extreme  contraction  in 
both  fore  feet,  I  was  requested  to  neurotomize  him  :  he  had  been 
fired  the  season  before  for  stale  legs.  His  new  owner,  a  scientific 
man,  kindly  assisted  me  during  the  operation,  which  was  per- 
formed "  high  up."  I  was  greatly  puzzled  with  one  leg,  in  which, 
instead  of  the  nerve  presenting  itself,  there  was  a  large  dark- 
coloured  jelly-like  mass,  upon  removing  which,  the  head  of  a 
thorn  pointing  inwards  was  perceived,  and  which  there  is  no 
doubt  had  been  the  source  of  great  pain  for  two  past  years,  bj 
constantly  irritating  the  nerve,  and,  in  fact,  causing  the  contigaous 
parts  to  slough.  I  afterwards  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  horse  go 
quite  sound ;  and  his  owner  was  offered  £20  for  him  a  month  after 
the  operation.  Although  he  threw  out  a  large  bone  spavin,  he 
has  carried  his  owner,  a  very  hard  rider,  through  the  late  trying 
season  most  gallantly,  taking  more  than  ordinary  work ;  and  he 
told  me  the  other  day  he  never  rode  a  horse  over  a  fence  with 
more  confidence,  being  relieved  both  by  the  operation  and  getting 
rid  of  the  thorn.     He  now  keeps  up  his  flesh  admirably. 

Case  3. — On  the  14th  of  February  1846,  my  opinion  was  re- 
quested respecting  a  fine  hunting  mare,  the  property  of  a  gentle- 
man who  had  thomed  her  six  weeks  before  in  the  knee.  It  had 
been  constantly  fomented,  but  still  remained  much  inflamed  and 
indurated,  and  was  six  times  its  original  size.  Being  a  gross 
animal,  I  bled  her  from  the  arm  until  her  pulse  faltered,  exhibited 
aloetic  mass  5x,  and  directed  the  parts  to  be  kept  constantly  wet 
with  cold  lotions.  The  animal  being  twenty  miles  from  me»  I  did 
not  see  her  again  for  ten  days,  when  I  was  much  delighted  at  the 
great  improvement  made ;  but  still  some  heat  and  swelling  re- 
mained, and  she  was  not  free  from  lameness.  I  therefore  repeated 
both  the  blood-letting  and  the  purgative.     In  ten  days  after,  on 
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my  again  visiting  her,  I  found  her  to  be  quite  sound.  I  would 
have  blistered  her,  but,  her  owner  being  anxious  to  try  her  again, 
I  consented,  and  she  carried  him  through  some  brilliant  runs.  The 
season  over,  she  was  blistered  twice.  Subsequently  a  small 
abscess  formed  at  the  original  seat  of  injury,  but  the  leg  is  now 
quite  fine.  Had  the  Cases  1  and  2  been  weU  blistered,  I  doubt 
not  but  much  pain  would  have  been  prevented. 

Case  4. — This  is  perhaps  more  amusing  than  instructive  ;  but 
the  case  shews,  first,  under  what  varied  forms  our  patients  are 
injured ;  and,  secondly,  what  they  sometimes  suiFer  from  being 
placed  under  the  treatment  of  empirics. 

On  the  7th  of  May  1838,  at  9  p.m.,  I  was  sent  for  seven  miles 

off  to  attend  a  cart  mare,  the  property  of  Mr.  R.  B .    She 

was  supposed  to  have  been  kicked  on  the  1st  of  the  month,  as  the 
lameness  was  then  first  seen.  She  was  dressed  bv  the  attendant 
vulcan,  who,  like  most  of  his  brethren,  possesses  a  g^rand  recipe 
for  all  green  wounds,  and  which  generally  is  boasted  of  as  having 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  for  generations  past.  He  saw 
the  case  daily,  and  thought  it  was  doing  well,  but  to-night  he  is 
frightened  at  the  symptoms  present.  I  found  her  suffering  most 
acutely  from  irritative  fever,  and,  it  beiiig  late,  I  directed  my 
immediate  attention  to  the  system  generally.  I  detracted  blood 
freely,  and  gave  a  dose  of  cathartic  medicine,  preferring  the  aid 
of  daylight  to  examine  the  wound,  which  was  situated  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  large  pastern  joint,  and  from  which  was 
issuing  synovia  mixed  with  pus. 

May  Sth,  7  a.m. — I  was  pleased  to  find  my  patient  much  re- 
lieved ;  in  fact,  she  does  not  appear  like  the  suffering  animal  I 
saw  last  night.  A  slough  has  been  thrown  off  from  the  wound, 
on  examining  which,  the  probe  struck  against  something  which  I 
supposed  to  be  a  piece  of  exfoliated  bone,  but,  on  introducing  my 
finger,  I  pulled  out  the  prong  of  a  stable  fork  !  The  horsekeeper, 
being  threatened  with  magisterial  punishment,  at  once  owned 
that,  on  the  day  the  animal  was  first  seen  to  be  lame,  he  had 
thrown  the  fork  at  her,  but  supposed  the  missing  part  was  lost  in 
the  straw.  The  counterpart  was  now  produced.  You  will  per- 
ceive the  prong  T  forward  with  this  has  been  mended  at  the 
part  where  it  is  broken  off.     Had  I  not  ocular  demonstration 
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of  the  fact  of  the  piece  of  iron  being  tbps  iaibedded*  ( 
hardly  have  thought  it  poasible.     Suffice  it»  in  CQ»Qliiflm»  to  9mf 
that  my  patient  soon  recovered  under  ordinary  treslanent. 

Observing  a  moat  excellent  ca«e  of  amputation  of  tlie  ntcriM 
recorded  by  Mr.  Baldwin  in  your  last  volume,  I  am  induood  to 
state  thatj  like  him,  I  have  been  annoyed  in  former  days,  both 
with  metallic  and  all  other  sutures  in  cases  of  inversicm  o€  tba 
womb,  but  never  was  with  the  inclosed  instrument,  which  always 
answers  well.  I  have  kept  it  in  for  months,  only  deansmg  it  now 
and  then.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  familiar  to  many  ol 
your  readers ;  but  should  it  not,  although  it  presents  not  the  most 
polished  exterior,  it  is  much  at  your  service. 

[We  thank  Mr.  Dickens  for  his  useful  communication.  Wdl 
might  he  have  been  surprised  at  the  prong  of  a  stable-fork 
existing  as  a  foreign  body  in  a  wound.  His  strictures  on  the 
treatment  adopted  in  this  and  similar  cases  are  just.  An  instni- 
ment  resembling  the  one  he  has  kindly  forwarded  to  us'  for  pre- 
venting the  return  of  the  uterus  after  replacement,  is  described  in 
the  "  Transactions  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association,"  y«d. 
8,  page  109,  by  Mr.  R.  Taylor,  V.S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  The 
piinciple  in  both  is  precisely  the  same,  or  we  would  have  illuatrBted 
by  a  'woodcat.-^Editers,'] 


Casb  of  Inversion  of  thb  Ccecum,  and  Rupture — Cask  of 

Phrbnic  Hbrnia  with  Strangulation  of  thb  Jbjunum 

AND  Ilbum — ^Neurotomy  for  Ossification  of  thb 

Sessamoid  Joint — ^On  the  Use  of  Croton. 

By  Mr.  W.  Stanley,  M.R,C.V.8, 

Leammgtam  Vetervuuy  Infirmary,  April  15,  1846. 
Dear  Sirs, 

I  obsbrvb,  in  the  last  number  of  The  Vbtbbxkabt  Rscoas,  a 
case  of  inversion  of  the  ccecum,  and  rupture,  A  singular  case  of 
the  same  kind  came  under  my  notice  two  yewnk  ago. 

A  horse,  the  property  of  Sir  Jamea  BairA,  was  attacked 
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wMi  co]i€iE]r  peinSi  ibr  which  the  maal  remedies  were  resorted  to, 
but  witbook  any  benefit  resulting.  He  was  constantly  pawing 
with  his  fofs  feel,  and  that  with  such  yiolence  at  tinies  to  neatly 
to  tear  op  the  floor;  and  this  he  continued  dohig  tiD  his  death. 
Notwithstancting  this  he  would  lie  do^  quietly,  and  seldom 
rolled.  He  lived  ton  six  days,  and  until  within  about  thirty- 
siz  hours  before  his  death  his  pulse  was  natural,  and  never 
exceeded  at  any  time  44  or  48.  Medicine  having  been  ad- 
ministcted  at  iJie  outset  of  the  attack,  it  operated  freely,  and 
his  bowels  resumed  their  healthy  function,  the  fseces  being 
voided  as  usual  after  his  physic  had  produced  its  effect.  A  second 
dose  was  given,  which  also  operated  as  well  as  could  be  desired  ; 
but  there  was  no  indication  of  the  removal  of  the  malady,  for  the 
pawing  and  pain  continued.  During  the  first  four  days,  to  an 
ordinary  observer,  there  appeared  nothing  amiss  with  the  animal. 
He  ate  his  mashes,  and  aD  the  food  that  was  allowed  him,  and 
was  occasionally  exercised ;  and  he  walked,  I  ought  to  remark, 
with  even  a  more  resolute  step  than  was  natural ;  this  was  on  the 
second  and  third  day,  when  his  physic  was  operating,  and  now 
and  then  he  neighed :  he  did  this  generally  when  first  approached 
m  his  box.  After  the  third  day^  the  medicine  not  having  had 
the  effect  of  removing  the  pain,  I  began  to  think  unfavourably  of 
the  case,  and  I  feared  that  some  disarrangement  had  taken  place 
of  the  intestines,  but  at  what  part  I  was  altogether  at  a  loss  to 
assign,  since  I  felt  satisfied  there  could  be  no  obstruction  existing 
in  the  alimentary  canal.  However,  the  horse  died  on  the  sixth  day 
from  the  attack,  and  on  examinatioui  post-mortem,  the  coecum 
was  found  to  be  completely  inverted  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two 
feet,  and  gangrenous.  There  was  no  sign  of  disease  or  spasm  in 
any  other  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  therefore  I  can  hardly  think 
this  inversion  was  the  result  of  spasm.  I  attribute  it  rather 
to  the  horse  being  in  the  habit  of  rolling  in  his  box,  as  he 
began  to  paw  violently  eaiiyin  the  morning  only,  and  there 
was  no  appearance  of  the  animal  having  been  in  pain  during  the 
night. 

Last  week  another,  not  an  every-doy,  case  presented  itself,  phre- 
nic hernia,  with strangulatiotk  of  the  jeimmm^  and  ileum.  The  bors<er 
hved  tfairty-«bc  hoursafter  the  attack.    He  had  been  out  with  the 
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hoiindB,  and  immediately  on  his  return  was  taken  ill  inth  symp' 
tmns  of  colick,  for  which  his  owner  administered  eome  mediciiie. 
The  animal  not  heing  relieved,  I  was  smnmoned  to  attend.  Ihm 
attack  waa  not  accompanied  with  that  violent  pain  nanally  met  with 
in  cases  of  strangolation  ;  the  chief  symptom  heing  constantly  lying* 
down  on  the  near  side,  and  the  casting  of  a  dolefbl  look  to  the  olT 
one.  His  pulse  for  the  first  eight  hours  was  very  little  altered,  but 
afterwards  became  quick  and  thready.  Tlie  usual  treatment  was 
had  recourse  to  as  in  enteritis,  but  without  avail,  nor  did  the 
bowels  ever  become  acted  upon.  On  examination,  I  found  about 
two  yards  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  within  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
having  passed  through  a  very  small  aperture  on  the  right  edde  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  which  did  not  appear  larger  than  to  admit  two 
fingers.  The  rupture  in  the  diaphragm  was  in  its  muscular  struc- 
ture, which  had  contracted  so  as  to  strangulate  the  intestines 
named.  It  seemed  almost  an  impossibility  for  them  to  have  been 
drawn  into  the  chest,  but  so  it  was ;  they  had  also  become  gan- 
grenous. The  other  abdominal  viscera  appeared  healthy.  The 
horse  was  a  very  impetuous  animal  when  with  the  hounds,  and 
was  much  so  the  day  of  the  attack:  I  therefore  attribute  the  rap- 
ture of  the  diaphragm  to  his  plunging  about,  apart  of  the  intestine 
having  escaped  through  the  opening  at  the  time.  There  was  no 
symptom  of  injury  to  the  diaphragm  during  life.  The  animal  vras 
quiet  in  his  breathing,  and  no  beating  was  to  be  heard,  which  is 
generally  the  case  when  the  diaphragm  is  afiected.  I  have  seen 
many  cases  of  a  very  large  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  taking  place, 
and  the  large  intestines  have  after  death  been  found  drawn  into 
the  chest :  but  this  case  was  altogether  difierent. 

I  think  these  two  cases  cannot  but  be  ascribed  to  accidental 
causes,  and  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  many  of  the  htal 
cases  of  bowel  affections  are  referrible  to  the  freaks  and  temper  of 
tiie  animal.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  but  that  these 
lesions  will  sometimes  be  produced  by  spasm,  &c.  There  is  one  ch*- 
cumstance  as  regards  enteritic  disorders  worthy  of  note,  and  that  is, 
if  there  be  found  a  peculiarly  marked  symptom  of  an  expression  of 
piun  confined  to  a  particular  part,  and  no  relief  be  obtained  in  six  or 
eight  hours,  it  generally  terminates  fieitally .  I  know  the  majority  of 
your  readers  are  perfectly  aware  of  this ;  but  it  is  so  common  for 
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JQnior  members  of  the  profesaion  to  slight  cases  of  spasms,  and 
confidently  assure  their  employer  that  all  wiU  shortly  be  well  (an 
c^inion  I  always  avoid  giving  in  cases  of  that  description),  that 
I  have  thought  it  as  well  to  name  it. 

Has  neurotomy  been  tried  at  the  College  for  ossification  of  the 
ligaments  of  the  sessamoid  joint,  which  generally  occurs  on 
the  outside  ?  Such  cases  are  very  common  in  hunting  countries, 
and,  I  may  add,  very  troublesome.  Sometimes  repeated  firing 
over  the  bony  deposit,  long  rest,  blisters  and  caustics,  have  all 
fidled,  and  at  others  the  cautery  has  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
horse  to  soundness,  but  not  to  remain  so.  The  first  day  or  so  he 
is  hunted,  the  lameness  returns ;  then  another  long  rest  is  given, 
and  the  same  result  takes  place.  In  two  cases,  where  there  was 
considerable  lameness,  I  have  divided  and  excised  a  portion  of  the 
metacarpal  nerve  on  the  outside  of  the  leg,  and  the  animal  imme- 
diately afterwards  trotted  quite  free  from  lameness,  and  has 
remained  so  ever  since.  I  have  only  done  it  in  two  cases,  but  it 
has  been  with  such  success,  that  I  should  like  to  hear,  if  possible, 
of  its  having  been  done  by  others.  In  many  cases  firing  and 
subsequently  blistering  succeeds;  in  others,  and  I  have  seen 
several,  this  does  not,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  ossific  deposit 
causing  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane,  or  from  the  pain  con- 
tinuing during  the  ossific  process.  You  know  I  have  always  been 
an  advocate  for  neurotomy,  and  I  am  of  opinion  it  can  be  had 
recourse  to  with  benefit  in  very  many  cases  of  diseased  joints. 

I  really  feel  ashamed  to  send  you  this  scribble.  Perhaps  at 
some  future  time  I  may  be  able  to  forward  something  more  in- 
teresting. I  read  with  increased  pleasure  your  Record,  and  I 
see  you  have  lately  adverted  to  the  drug  croton.  My  paper  will 
not  allow  me  to  state  my  opinion  in  full  respecting  this  agent. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  think  in  many  cases  its  good  effects  are 
not  known  or  appreciated  by  us,  arising  from  improper  admi- 
nistration. 

I  remain,  dear  Sirs, 

Your  obedient  servant. 


S88  THE  VBTEBINABT  BBCOftD. 


On   £b[AMINATION   OF   HORSBS,   WITH    FR0P08BD   FoRM   OV 

Cbbtificats. 
By  Mr,  J.  V.  Gibson,  M.R.C.V.S. 

My  dear  Sirs,  Manchetter^  7th  April,  1846. 

Bt  way  of  a  veterinary  bffou,  I  forward  yoa  a  proof  impres- 
sion of  the  form  of  certificate  I  have  found  very  nfleftd,  in  this 
deceitful  and  wily  world,  to  prevent  any  forgery  or  mistake  in 
granting  a  written  word  of  your  opinion  of  the  soundness  of  a 
horse.  Similar  sheets  to  the  amount  of  about  500  form  a 
book,  like  a  bank  check-book;  and  when  the  blanks  hare 
been  filled  up,  the  leaf  is  divided  at  the  ornamental  scroll 
part,  and  thus  your  client  and  yourself  possess  a  copy  of 
your  opinion.  The  book  or  volume  is  labelled  on  the  back, 
"  Cbrtificatbs  of  Examination,"  Book  I,  and  so  on  to 
Book  II,  Vol.  &c.,  as  the  volumes  become  used  up.  By  this 
means  you  have  a  ready  proc^  respecting  an  opinion,  and  suffi- 
cient details  to  identify  any  horse  in  dispute,  as  well  as  a  dear 
statement  of  the  owner  and  purchaser.  It  may  be  said  that  ^s- 
putes  generally  arise  over  tmsound  horses :  though  that  is  m  a 
great  measure  true,  still  I  condemn  thcf  imprudent  and  oflTensive 
method  of  giving  a  prMed  form  of  certificate  for  wisoundness,  as 
I  have  seen  some  veterinary  surgeons  do.  In  my  opinion,  it 
is  quite  enough  for  a  man  to  know,  by  a  temperate  and  consi- 
derate note,  that  his  property  is  damaged ;  and  what  may  fine* 
quently  be  remedied  in  a  few  weeks  ought  not  to  be  submitted  to 
permanent  print.  If  you  think  my  plan  worth  noticing  to  the 
profession,  I  shall  feel  happy  to  follow  up  the  correspondence  by 
forwarding  to  you  a  few  other  hints  of  practical  utility,  as  also 
some  of  the  fruits  of  my  veterinary  experience. 

I  am  your's  truly. 
To  the  Editors,  SfC. 


^ 
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Cass  op  Urxthral  Calculus  in  a  Stbsr. 
By  Mr.  W.  Meginnis,  M.R.C.V^. 

A  TWELVE  months'  old  steer  was  observed  by  his  owner  to  be 
nnwell,  being  in  great  pain,  and  shewing  some  symptoms  of  being 
affected  with  what  is  called  "  gut-tie."     He  would  frequently  lie 
down  and  kick  about,  and,  when  up,  walk  backwards  until  be  fell, 
or  propped  himself  against  the  wall.    The  pulse  was  not  mnch 
increased  either  in  number  of  beats  or  force ;  the  animal  refused 
food,  and  no  dung  had  been  lately  passed,  neither  had  he  been 
seen  to  stale,  although  he  was  watched.     When  standing,  he 
would  frequently  shift  his  hind  legs,  as  may  be  observed  in  cys- 
tisis,  or  retention  of  urine  from  any  cause.   A  saline  purgative  wss 
immediately  administered,  and  plenty  of  tepid  water  homed  down. 
•  The  following  morning  the  animal  appeared  to  be  in  less  pain, 
but  had  not  eaten  any  thing.     On  examination  per  rectum,  the 
bladder  was  found  to  be  very  much  distended,  and  on  passing  the 
fingers  along  the  penis  a  small  calculus  could  be  felt  about  five 
inches  from  the  perineum.     We  at  once  determined  to  operate 
immediately  and  take  it  out,  there  being  no  time  to  lose ;  however, 
this  was  easier  said  than  done,  as  we  had  neither  probe  nor  ca- 
theter with  us.     An  incision,  therefore,  of  five  or  six  inches  in 
length  was  made  in  the  perineum,  and  the  penis  taken  out,  but  the 
calculus  had  disappeared,  and  could  not  be  found ;  we  at  once 
closed  the  wound  by  sutures,  dressed  it,  and  gave  some  fever  me- 
dicine with  an  enema,  and  left  orders  for  the  whole  course  of  the 
penis. to  be  well  fomented  several  times  during  the  day,  and  the 
enemas  to  be  occasionally  repeated. 

On  the  third  day  the  patient  seemed  mnch  better ;  he  ate  a 
little  hay,  looked  quite  lively,  and  rumination  had  returned.  We 
hoped,  from  appearances  and  the  state  of  the  penis,  that  he  bad 
passed  the  calculus  through  the  natural  opening.  The  boweb  not 
having  responded  to  the  medicine,  a  pint  of  linseed  oil  was  given, 
and  the  fomentations  and  enemas  ordered  to  be  continued. 

Fourth  day : — The  animal  is  not  so  well  this  morning ;  he  is  in 
more  pain ;  still  he  looks  lively,  and  chews  his  cud,  but  is  more 
restless.     The  owner  wished  to  have  him  kiUed,  but,  as  he  was 
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being  driven  to  the  butcher's,  he  seemed  to  revive  again,  and  ate 
the  grass  as  he  went  along,  apparently  free  from  pain ;  he  there- 
fore got  a  respite  till  next  day.    Treatment  as  before  ordered. 

Fifth  day : — ^The  patient  is  mnch  worse  to-day  :  his  eyes  are 
sunk  in  their  orbits,  the  coat  stares,  all  food  is  refused,  and  the 
constitutional  excitement  is  very  great.  I  have  no  doubt  the  bladder 
has  burst,  and  the  urine  that  has  escaped  is  the  cause  of  all  this. 
He  was  at  once  killed,  and  I  wished  to  have  examined  him  mvself, 
but  could  not.  A  small  calculus,  however,  was  found  by  the 
butcher  firmly  impacted  in  the  urethra,  about  four  inches  from  the 
end  of  the  penis. 


EXTBNSIVB    DiSBASB    OF    THB    MbSBNTBRIC    AND   AbSORBBNT 

Glands  of  thb  Abdombn  of  an  aobd  bat  Pony. 

jBy  the  same. 

I  HAD  known  this  pony  for  four  years,  during  which  time  he  was 
apparently  in  good  health  and  spirits.  About  the  beginning  of 
Febinary  last  he  began  to  lose  flesh  a  little,  and  did  not  feed  as 
usual,  but  still  kept  at  work  until  the  20th  March :  from  this  time 
he  "  went  back"  very  fast.  His  belly  had  been  gradually  enlarg- 
ing for  a  month  or  more,  and  had  become  as  large  as  a  mare's 
with  foal :  the  loss  of  flesh  off  his  back  and  hind  quarters  was 
particularly  marked,  his  condition  previously  having  been  uncom- 
monly good.  He  is  now  off  his  appetite,  and  will  not  eat  any  thing 
except  a  little  hay,  and  not  mnch  of  that.  When  first  called  to 
see  him,  he  had  been  taking  fever  medicines  combined  with  the 
vegetable  tonics  and  diuretics  for  a  fortnight. 

After  carefully  examining  him,  I  told  his  owner,  a  surgeon,  that  I 
thought  it  was  a  case  of  ascites,  and  that  the  heart  was  also  affected. 
With  this  opinion  he  concurred,  and  we  agreed  that  but  little  hope 
of  ultimate  cure  existed.  It  was,  however,  determined  to  try  a 
bolder  course  of  treatment  for  a  few  days ;  I  therefore  gave  a  ball 
containing  ferri  sulph.  5iv,  potass,  nitras  5iv,  canthar.  gr.  vi,  with 
gentian  and  ginger,  q.  s.,  and  made  up  with  tereb.  com.  three 
times  a-day.     After  he  had  taken  six  of  those  balls,  he  seemed 

VOL.  II.  I  I 
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better,  fed  a  little  more,  and  appeared  more  livdy.  An  cedentatooa 
swelliDg,  which  had  been  gradually  forming  imder  his  beUy  for  a 
week  past,  was  now  scarified,  and  a  large  qnantity  of  aemm 
escaped  from  the  incisions.  The  balls  were  giren  daily  till  the  2d 
Apnl,  when  no  marked  relief  being  afforded,  the  animal  was  de- 
stroyed by  giving  him  an  ounce  of  Scheele's  strength  hydrocyanic 
acid.  In  one  minute  after  he  began  to  breathe  somewhat  quicker, 
and  in  three  minutes  he  reeled  and  fell,  and  died  in  foaiteen 
minutes  and  a  half  from  the  exhibition  of  the  add. 

Sectio  Cadaveris. 
On  laying  open  the  abdomen  we  perceived  about  five  gallons 
of  ••arum  effused  into  the  cavity,  and  many  of  the  absorbent  glands 
containing  pus.  After  taking  out  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
such  a  sight  presented  itself  as  I  should  think  was  never  equalled. 
Almost  all  the  abdominal  side  of  the  diaphragm  was  covered  with 
what  appeared  to  be  fungous  growths  containing  pus,  and  only 
about  half  of  the  liver  was  to  be  seen,  the  other  part  being  hid  by 
the  same  morbid  growths,  and  all  in  a  state  of  suppuration.  From 
the  mesenteric  plexus  of  glands  there  was  an  accumulation  of 
enlarged  glands  and  cysts,  which,  when  taken  out  and  freed  from 
every  thing  extraneous,  weighed  nearly  half  a  hundred  weight. 
One  very  large  cyst  was  pointing  in  three  places,  and  would  have 
burst  in  a  few  days  :  from  this,  when  opened,  two  quarts  of  thick 
grumous  pus  escaped.  The  absorbents  throughout  the  body  had 
become  implicated,  and  the  wonder  was  that  the  animal  had  been 
able  to  work  so  long  in  such  a  diseased  state. 


Four  Cows  poisonbd  bt  eating  the  Rbvuse  ov  Paint. 
By  Mr.  G.  Varnbll,  M.R.CV.S. 

Thb  foUowing  cases  occurred  in  the  practice  of  a  professional 
friend,  Mr.  Copman ;  and,  being  convinced  that  every  addition  to 
this  division  of  science  is  of  importance  and  worth,  I  have  ob- 
tained his  consent  to  give  publicity  to  them. 

As  the  symptoms  were  very  similar  in  all  the  four  cases,  the 
foUowing  description  of  one  may  be  taken  as  a  fiur  type  uf  tiie 
whole. — June  10th,  1845,  at  8  o'clock,  a.m.,  the  cow  was  seen 
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ttanding  in  a  comatose  state*  the  pupil  of  the  eye  dilated,  the  poise 
quick  aod  wiry,  the  noee  and  mouth  hot  and  dry,  and  the  prostration 
of  strength  extreme,  with  a  tendency  to  partial  paralysis  of  the 
extremities.  Pressure  over  the  rumen  evidently  caused  acute  pain, 
and  frequent  but  ineffectual  attempts  to  evacuate  the  contents  of 
the  bowels  were  made :  great  thirst  was  also  present,  but  drink- 
ing produced  much  abdominal  pain.  These  symptoms  continued 
gradually  to  increase  in  urgency :  the  animal  would  totter  upon  her 
legs  when  moved,  forcibly  thrust  her  head  against  the  manger  or 
stall;  her  breathing  became  stertorous,  and  in  the  evening  she  fell, 
and  was  unable  to  rise.  Furious  delirium  supervened,  accompanied 
with  loud  bellowing,  and  followed  by  convulsions  and  death. 

The  treatment  adopted  consisted  in  the  administration  of  large 
doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  application  of  hot  baths  to  the  abdomen  by  means  of 
rugs.  Phosphate  of  soda  was  also  given ;  but  not  the  slightest 
impression  could  be  made  on  the  stomachs  or  intestines. 

Autopsy  four  hours  after  death, — ^The  peritoneum  covering  the 
stomachs  and  intestines  healthy.  On  opening  the  rumen,  which 
was  distended  with  food,  its  inner  coat  peeled  off  as  soon  as 
touched,  and  shewed  the  muscular  coat  beneath  it  intensely  in- 
flamed. The  mucous  tunic  of  the  fourth  stomach  and  intestines 
exhibited  here  and  there  patches  of  intense  inflammation,  and 
the  lungs  were  very  much  congested.  These  appearances,  com- 
bined with  the  symptoms,  led  me  to  infer  that  the  animal  had 
been  poisoned ;  and,  on  closely  examining  the  contents  of  the 
rumen,  I  observed  a  number  of  irregularly  shaped  black  masses 
intimately  commixed  with  the  ingesta,  and  on  breaking  several  of 
them  I  found  they  consisted  of  paint,  putty,  &c.  By  washing  the 
contents  of  the  rumen  in  buckets  of  water,  I  collected  nearly  half 
a  pound  of  these  masses.  Each  mass  had  a  deep  brown  polished 
surface,  and  several  pieces  of  bone  which  were  found  in  the 
flrst  stomach  had  a  tint  of  the  same  colour. 

« 

I  should  have  stated  that  all  the  cows  partook  of  the  poison 
at  least  forty-eight  hours  before  any  urgent  symptoms  were  ob- 
served. I  should  also  state  that  I  attended  the  last  two  only. 
The  others  had  been  treated  by  "  three  wise  men  of  the  E^t," 
who  all  agreed  that  the  cows  were  raving  mad ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  had  I  not  detected  the  cause,  several  more  of  the  cattle  on 
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the  farm  would  have  been  poisoned,  a£  we  found  nearly  half  a 
cwt.  of  refuae  paint  on  the  bank  of  the  meadow  in  which  they 
had  been  pastured.  It  conaiated  of  the  general  r^uae  matter  of 
the  shop  of  an  extensive  agricultural  implement^maker.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  colour  were  made  up  of  the  red  oxide  of  lead. 

Thus  fax  the  account  by  Mr.  Copman.     I  may  be  permitted  to 
add«  that  some  cases  oi  a  similalr  nature  came  under  my  own  notice 
some  years  since,  while  living  in  America.     Several  cowa  were 
poisoned  by  eating  stable  manure  that  had  been  uaed  in  the 
manufacture  of  white  lead.     In  this  process  the  manure  had  be- 
come impregnated  with  the  vaporous  carbonate  of  lead,  which 
seems  to  prove  fatal  much  sooner  than  the  preparation  of  lead  in 
the  cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  Copman.     One  case  in  particular 
that  I  was  called  upon  to  attend  I  remember.     It  was  a  cow  be- 
longing to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Wilkinson,  at  that  time 
the  Ambassador  to  Russia.     She  was  turned  out  in  the  morning 
for  a  little  exercise  on  some  waste  land  outside  the  town,  ccm- 
tiguous  to  which  was  this  white  lead  manufactory.     The  cow 
found  access  to  this  manure,  and  ate  ravenouslv  of  it,  as  was  ob- 
served  by  some  of  the  men.     At  noon  of  the  same  day  she  was 
taken  ill,  and  continued  to  get  worse.     In  the  evening  I  was  sent 
for,  and  on  my  arrivat  I  found  the  cow  lying  on  her  side,  foaming 
at  the  mouth,  and  her  tongue  protruded.     She  was  bellowing, 
delirious,  and  affected  with  partial  paralysis.     At  ten  o'clock  the 
same  evening  she  died.     The  posUmort^m  appearances  were  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  described  by  Mr.  Copman,  with  the  excq>- 
tion  that  the  inflammation  of  the  intestines  was  more  diffused. 


Casb  of  Softbning  of  thb  Hxart  of  a  Marb,  with  Dilatation 
OP  ITS  Walls,  Rupturb  of  thb  Right  Vbntriclb.  and 
Adubsion  of  thb  Pbricarbial  Sac* 

By  Mr.  William  H.  Kent. 

On  the I  was  desired  by  Mr. to  look  at  his 

bay  mare.  She  was  at  the  time  under  the  care  of  a  practitioner 
who  was  not  a  member  of  the  profession.  I  found  her  standing 
with  her  fore  legs  wide  apart ;  the  pulse  full,  but  very  slow,  and 
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her  breatlung  short  and  laboured.  The  visible  mncoos  mem- 
branes were  blanched,  the  eye  was  dull  and  sunken,  and  the  ex- 
tremities (edematous  and  very  cold.  My  predecessor  had  blis- 
tered her  sides  and  chest,  inserted  a  seton  in  the  throat,  and 
bandaged  the  legs  with  calico  bandages  as  tight  as  possible,  to 
prevent,  as  he  told  the  groom,  the  water  getting  into  the  feet. 
Whatever  his  blistering  compound  may  have  been  I  know  not, 
but  it  certainly  had  exceeded  its  duty,  the  sides  being,  literally 
speaking,  raw.  From  his  mode  of  bandaging  I  took  a  lesson, 
since,  had  all  four  legs  been  fractured,  they  could  not  have  been 
tighter  bandaged.  Poor  beast !  it  was  as  if  it  had  been  in  the 
stocks,  it  being  altogether  impossible  for  her  to  lie  down,  had  she 
feit  inclined.  I  at  first  imagined  that  I  had  a  case  of  pneu- 
monitis in  the  latter  stage ;  but  the  pulse  being  very  full,  I  felt 
myself  warranted  in  the  abstraction  of  a  little  blood,  and  this  evi- 
dently relieved  my  patient.  Strange  to  say,  this  had  not  been  had 
recourse  to  before.  I  ordered  friction  and  loose  flannel  bandages 
to  the  legs  ;  also  applied  a  little  lead  liniment  to  the  sides.  Upon 
auscultating  the  chest,  I  heard  a  most  peculiar  noise  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  heart :  it  resembled  that  emitted  from  a  bladder  if 
shaken  when  not  quite  full  of  water.  The  respiratory  murmur 
was  increased,  and  gave  a  kind  of  crackling  sound.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  upon  visiting  my  patient,  I  found  the  pulse  not  more 
than  four-and-twenty  in  the  minute,  and  intermittent,  and  the 
respiration  quicker  and  more  laborious.  I  again  auscultated  the 
chest,  and  still  heard  the  same  noiae.  From  this  I  inferred  that 
we  had  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  under  this  im- 
pression performed  the  operation  of  paracentesis-thoracis.  How- 
ever, to  my  great  surprise  and  disappointment,  no  fluid  followed 
the  withdrawal  of  the  trochar.  I  now  had  the  animal  gently 
walked  out,  when,  on  applying  my  ear  to  the  side,  I  found  the 
heart's  action  only  a  very  little  increased,  but  the  respiration 
quickly  became  stertorous.  I  confess,  taking  all  the  symptoms 
into  consideration,  I  was  puzzled  what  to  make  of  the  case.  The 
gurgling  noise  I  now  thought  might  arise  from  hydrops-pericardii. 
The  faeces  being  at  this  time  rather  harder  than  desirable,  I  gave 
magnes.  snip.  Jv.  in  haustus,  and  left  her  until  the  following  day. 
Being  occupied,  I  did  not  arrive  until  the  evening  of  the  next 
day,  when  the  groom  told  me  that  in  the  morning  the  animal 
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seemed  very  restteas,  and  he  gtive  her  aboat  half  apaaUid  of  water : 
in  aboat  ten  inmates  after  she  laid  down,  then  jomped  up  again 
suddenly,  and  when  np  constantly  tosaed  her  head  up  and  down 
violently.  He  thought  it  waa  an  attack  of  colic,  and  imniediatelj 
ran  to  his  friend,  the  fBurrier,  for  a  "  drink."  Howeva*,  when  he 
retamed  to  the  stable  the  mare  was  dead. 

The  owner  being  sorprised  at  tins  sudden  terminatioii,  was 
nataraUy  anzioas  to  know  the  cause  of  death.  Being  pressed  to 
give  an  opinion,  I  ventured  to  say  that  I  thought  the  lungs  would 
be  found  involved,  but  that  the  heart,  or  its  covering  membrane, 
would  be  the  principal  seat  of  the  disease.  That  I  was  not  mnich 
in  error  the  following  autopsy  will  shew. 

Autopsy, — ^The    right  ventricle  was  to    an  amazing   degree 
dilated,  and  the  wall  scarcely  more  than  three<eighths  of  an  indi 
thick.     In  fact,  so  much  was  this  ventricle  enlarged,  that  it  quite 
altered  the  form  of  the  heart.    The  whole  structure  of  the  heart 
was  softened,  and  the  lungs  congested,  but  presenting  no  appear- 
ance of  inflammation.     However,  on  cutting  into  them,  in  places 
I  found  dots  of  coagulated  blood,  which,  upon  section,  presented 
a  beautiful  scarlet  appearance.     The  auricles  were  both  pecidiaily 
fatty  in  their  structure,  and  the  musculi-pectinati  of  the  right 
auricle  in  parts  seemed  to   be  wholly  converted  into  adipose 
matter.     The  tricuspid  valves  were  much  thickened.    The  peri- 
cardium was  adherent  to  the  heart.    This  led  me  to  infer  that  the 
disease  had  existed  for  some  time ;  since  pericarditis  often  termi- 
nates in  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  to  the  heart,  and,  for 
months,  the  animal  may  shew  no  alarming  symptoms.     I  there- 
fore  inquired  of  her  owner  if  she  had  been  attacked  with  any 
serious  illness  since  he  had  her.     Upon  which  he  informed  me 
that  last  year  he  rode  her  one  day  a  regular  burster  after  the 
hounds,  and  that  the  foUowing  day  she  was  very  unwell.     The 
farrier  was  sent  for,  who  said  it  was  a  case  of  diseased  lunga, 
and,  as  such,  apparently  successfully  treated  her.    Since  that  time 
she  had  done  only  very  slow  road  work,  and  the  only  illness  she 
has  subsequently  evinced  was  one  day  while  he  was  riding  her  to 
Blackheath,  when  she  suddenly  stopped,  and  fell  as  if  shot.     In 
a  few  minutes,    however,    she    arose,  and  was  ridden  gently 
home  again.  This,  the  fturrier  said,  was  megrims,  and  he  bled  her 
for  it,  and  she  again  g^t  well. 
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This  Btatement  at  once  oonvinoed  me  that  the  over-ezertion  of 
that  day's  hunting  had  brought  on  inflammation  of  the  general 
stnictnre  of  the  heart.  At  the  apex  of  the  right  ventricle,  which 
had  become  quite  ronnded,  I  found  a  triangular  ragged  opening,  or 
rupture,  extending  of  course  through  the  pericardial  sac,  for,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  this  membrane  was  in  close  approximation 
with  the  organ ;  and  this,  doubtlessly,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
death. 


On  bomb  of  the  Operations  performed  on  Horses  in 

America. 

By  Mr,  Hbnrt  Wiuliams. 

(Extract  from  a  Letter  addressed  to  Professor  SewellJ 

London,  Canada  West,  Feb.  17,  1846. 

I  WISH  to  communicate  to  you  a  little  of  my  American  practice. 
They  have  an  operation  in  the  United  States,  termed  pricking, 
which  is  a  substitute  for  nicking,  and  which,  I  think,  is  far  prefer- 
able. Never  having  seen  it  practised  in  Ekigland,  I  will  explain  it. 
The  horse  to  be  operated  on  is  placed  in  a  trevis  or  stocks,  and 
the  hair  of  the  tail  is  plaited  back.  You  use  a  strong  penknife, 
about  two  inches  long,  rather  concave  in  shape,  with  a  part  filed 
out  between  the  blade  and  the  handle  in  the  shape  of  an  arch, 
so  as  not  to  cut.  The  tail  being  held  well  up  by  an  assistant, 
you  very  carefully  insert  the  knife,  till  you  come  to  the  arch 
in  it,  between  the  depressor  muscle  and  the  coccygeal  bones ; 
then  divide  the  muscle,  but  be  careful  not  to  cut  the  skin.  You 
next  serve  the  opposite  side  in  the  same  maimer.  If  I  want  to 
make  a  horse  carry  his  tail  very  arched,  I  make  four  incisions ; 
if  not,  two  are  sufficient.  I  have  operated  on  a  great  number,  and 
they  have  all  carried  splendid  tails.  I  usually  send  them  to 
exercise  on  the  second  day.  You  pully  the  horse  as  in  nicking. 
The  advantage  it  has  over  nicking  is,  that,  the  skin  not  being  cut, 
the  air  is  prevented  from  getting  to  the  wound,  and  the  animals  are 
well  and  fit  for  service  in  a  fortnight :  in  fact,  many  men  here  will 
not  give  them  more  than  three  or  four  days'  rest,  and  then  work 
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them,  putting  them  in  pullies  when  they  come  in.    The  first  in- 
cision ought  to  be  made  two  or  three  inches  from  the  body. 

The  common  mode  they  adopt  for  castrating  horses  here  is  the 
French  method  of  Hurtrel  d'Arboval,  with  the  wooden  clams,  and 
I  believe  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  practised.  I  find  less  inflam- 
mation to  ensue  than  from  any  other  plan,  and  the  horses  are 
generally  well  in  a  week.  Indeed,  many  of  the  farmers  castrate 
their  horses  themselves  in  this  way :  the  only  bad  result  I  have 
seen  is  when  the  operation  has  been  performed  by  ignorant  men, 
owing  to  their  not  putting  the  dams  well  above  the  epididymis,  but 
allowed  them  to  press  on  it,  when  a  cartilaginous  growth  has  ensued. 
I  have  had  three  cases  of  this  kind  brought  to  me ;  two  old  horses 
and  one  yearling.  Two  did  well,  one  of  the  old  horses  and  the 
young  one,  and  the  other  died  under  the  operation  for  its  removal 
from  haemorrhage.  From  one  horse  I  took  a  cartilaginous  masi 
weighing  5  lbs. ;  from  the  young  one  it  weighed  3  lbs.  10  oz.,  and 
from  that  which  died  it  weighed  9  lbs.,  being  supplied  with  blood 
from  the  spermatic  vein  and  artery. 

Horses  attacked  with  inflammatory  diseases,  if  not  promptly 
treated,  die  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  in  England.  I  have 
known  them  die  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  four  hours, 
and  from  inflammation  of  the  bowels  in  one.  When  in  practice  in 
New  York  I  had  a  successful  case  of  paracentesis  thoracis.  I 
took  two  bucketsfrd  of  serum  from  one  side  of  the  chest,  and 
one  from  the  other,  and,  by  afterwards  giving  gentian  and  the 
sulphate  of  iron  three  times  a-day,  saved  my  patient.  She  per- 
fectly recovered,  and  got  quite  fat.  It  was  said  to  be  the  first 
case  of  the  kind  known  in  the  States. 

I  remain. 

Your  humble  servant. 


Singular  Cask  of  a  Horse  rbfusino  to  eat  Oats. 

By  Mr.  Jambs  Kino. 

Sir,  Movant,  Hants,  MthFebrwary,  1846. 

I  AM  the  owner  of  a  horse  which  has  so  extraordinary  a  peculia- 
rity, that  I  have  thought  it  might  excite  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  veterinary  profession.    Since  last  June,  the  animal 
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has  refused  to  eat  oats,  or  if  it  did  eat  any>  it  usually  required  six 
or  eight  hours  to  consume  one  feed,  and  latterly  it  has  entirely 
rejected  them.  For  a  long  time  I  gave  him  four  and  often  five 
feeds  a-day,  together  with  beans  :  the  dislike  to  oats  first  mani- 
fested itself  in  picking  out  the  beans  one  by  one,  and  leaving 
the  oats.  I  then  abstracted  the  beans,  but  still  the  oats  remained 
unconsumed.  1  subsequently  tried  ground  oats  mixed  with  bran, 
when  it  would  eat  every  particle  of  the  bran  and  leave  the  oats. 
I  next  mixed  the  oats  with  Swede  turnips,  most  minutely  chopped, 
and  it  ate  the  turnips  but  still  refused  the  oats.  This  uncon- 
querable aversion  to  oats  has  now  continued  for  about  nine  months ; 
and  although  I  have  consulted  two  or  three  veterinary  surgeons 
and  numerous  grooms  and  stablemen  respecting  it,  not  one  has 
ever  heard  of  such  a  case,  or  can  in  any  way  account  for  it.  The 
horse  has  had  physic  given  to  it,  but  to  no  purpose.  It  is  about 
nine  years  old,  and  has  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half  been 
regularly  worked.  The  animal  appears  qtdte  weU,  and  will  eat 
hay,  beans,  bran,  and,  in  short,  any  thing  but  oats. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your's,  &c. 
To  Professor  SewelL 


To  the  Editors  of  Thb  Vstbrinart  Rbcobd. 

Gentlemen,  Rolls  Buildings,  May  2d(f,  1846. 

With  this  I  send  a  copy  of  the  Second  Annual  Report  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Vbtkrinary  Rbcord. 

I  am,  Grentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  N.  Gabribl. 

Sbcond  Rbport  of  thb  Council  of  Thb  Rotal  Collbob 

OF   VlfiTBRINART  SuROBONS. 

7b  the  Members  of  the  Profession, 

Thb  Council  of  the  Rotal  Collbob  of  Vbtbrinart  Surobons 
have  the  honour  of  presenting  this  their  second  annual  Report  to 
the  members  of  the  profession  assembled  this  day  under  their  Royal 

vol.   II.  K   K 
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Charter  of  Incorporation,  a  Charter  granted  by  the  gracious  cm- 
descension  of  Her  Majesty,  which  has  emancipated  us  from  the 
grade  of  a  nameless  and  unrecognised  avocation,  and  enahled  as 
to  take  a  position  among  not  only  the  useful  and  recognised,  bat 
also  the  liberal  and  scientific  professions  of  the  age ;  which  has 
given  us  a  name — ^may  it  soon  be  said  both  "  a  local  habitadoa 
and  a  name" — and  contains  in  its  provisions  such  simplicity  of 
arrangement  and  liberality  of  views  that  it  extracts  from  ereij 
thinking  mind  the  highest  commendation. 

Your  Council,  impressed  with  the  correctness  of  these  views, 
conceive  they  are  acting  most  cordially  up  to  their  spirit  by  pre- 
senting, on  this  the  day  of  our  annual  general  meeting,  a  Report 
of  their  proceedings  to  their  professional  brethren  and  consd- 
tuents. 

Your  Secretary  states,  that  he  has  been  indirectly  informed— 
for  he  has  received  no  official  communication  to  that  effect — that 
an  error  of  a  single  word  was  made  by  him  in  his  Report  to  the 
Council  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Elxaminers  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1845,  and  embodied  in  the  first  annual  Report:  that 
error  is  stated  to  have  been  the  misplacement  of  the  word 
"  taught"  instead  of  "  examined,"  in  a  protest  made  by  Professor 
Dick  during  those  proceedings :  he,  the  Secretary,  adds,  that  it 
is  just  possible  such  a  mistake  might  have  been  made,  and,  if  so, 
regrets  the  fact.  This  statement  is  received  without  further  re- 
mark by  your  Council. 

More  matured  consideration  and  the  experience  of  the  last  year 
have  satisfied  your  Council  that  the  system  of  education  and  exa- 
mination sanctioned  by  them  is  one  that  is  working  and  will  even- 
tually work  well  for  the  profession,  and  they  beg  to  express  their 
entire  approbation  of,  and  to  return  their  thanks  to,  the  memben 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  both  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
divisions,  for  their  valuable  services  in  this  matter ;  as  also  to  the 
Professors  for  their  assistance  therein ;  and  to  acknowledge  the 
courteous  and  deferential  behaviour  of  those  who  have  submitted 
themselves  for  examination.  Your  Council  regret  having  lost 
the  valuable  services  of  E.  Stanley,  Esq.,  the  late  Chairman  of  the 
Board:  his  various  other  professional  avocations  occupying  so 
fully  his  time  having  induced  him  to  tender  his  resignation ;  for- 
tunately, however,  the  vacancy  has  been  most  ably  filled  by  the 
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election  of  Dr.  George  Babington  ;  the  name  alone — bo  endeared 
to  every  one  connected  with  veterinary  science — guarantees  how 
well  the  important  and  onerous  duties  connected  with  it  will  be 
sustained. 

It  is  a  source  of  much  regret  to  your  Council,  that  they  cannot, 
as  yet,  announce  the  existence  of  that  perfect  unanimity  and  har- 
mony that  are  so  essential  for  the  well-being  and  advancement  of 
veterinary  science.  During  the  past  year,  attempts  have  been 
made  by  gentlemen  connected  with  the  veterinary  schools  and 
agricultural  societies,  to  alter  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter,  which  your  Council  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  inte- 
g^ty  of  that  document,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the 
profession. 

Gentlemen,  the  members  of  your  Council  have  no  party  spirit 
to  misguide  them — ^no  personal  feeling  to  prejudice  them — no  in- 
terest whatever  either  in  opposing  or  acceding  to  the  wishes  of 
either  of  your  recognised  schools  :  they  have  the  welfare  of  their 
profession  at  heart,  its  advancement  and  improvement  in  view, 
and  the  proficiency  and  honour  of  its  members  in  constant  remem- 
brance. Should  they  shrink  from  preserving  these  inestimable 
objects,  they  would  lower  themselves  in  their  own  estimation  as 
well  as  in  yours :  should  they  in  standing  by  them,  and  as  far  as 
possible  acting  up  to  them,  conduce  to  their  being  ultimately  car- 
ried out,  they  will  have  the  reward  of  their  own  feelings,  and, 
they  doubt  not,  of  your  cordial  co-operation  and  approbation. 

But  not  only  has  the  opposition  raised  been  a  source  of  great 
regret  to  your  Council,  but  it  has  been  and  still  is  operating  most 
detrimentally  to  the  interest  of  every  member  of  the  profession ; 
for  one  great  object  in  view  in  obtaining  the  Royal  Charter  of  In- 
corporation was,  its  being  an  essential,  and  indeed  an  indispensa- 
ble, preliminary  to  the  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  remove 
the  liabilities  of  being  called  on  to  serve  certain  parochial  and 
other  offices,  which  make  great  and  injurious  demands  on  our 
time  and  attention,  and  an  application  for  these  exemptions  would, 
your  Council  have  every  reason  to  believe,  be  attended  with  suc- 
cess ;  but  how,  with  common  consistency,  can  it  be  made,  while 
the  Government  is  importuned  for  certain  privileges  on  the  one 
hand  and  for  certain  powers  on  the  other  ?  Such  disunion  would 
at  once  constitute  a  plea  for  the  rejection  of  even  the  most  rea- 
sonable claims,  and  thus  all  suffer  from  the  importunities  of  the 
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few.  Let  iu  hope  the  time  will  come  when,  hand  in  hand,  one 
great  effort  will  be  made  to  ameliorate  and  improve  the  body  at 
large! 

Arising  out  of  these  conflicting  views  the  following  comespcMid- 
ence  and  result  have  taken  place  : — 

Sir,  WMtekaU,  Aug,  ISift,  1845. 

I  AM  directed  by  Secretary  Sir  James  Griaham  to  acquaint  you,  that 
he  has  received  from  various  quarters,  and  from  parties  who  fesk  a 
deep  interest  in  the  advancement  of  veterinary  science,  applicatioos  lor 
the  grant  of  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  differing,  in  some  respects,  from 
that  which  was  lately  granted  by  Her  M^esty  to  you  and  certain  other 
members  of  the  veterinary  profession. 

Sir  James  Graham  is  disposed  to  attach  weight  to  the  r^preaeo- 
tations  which  have  been  made  to  him  on  this  subject ;  but  it  appears 
to  him  that  modiflcations  might  be  introduced  into  the  eziatnig 
Charter  which  would  attain  the  objects  sought  by  the  parties  "^*^^"g 
these  representations,  and  which  would,  indeed,  as  Sir  James  Graham 
believes,  render  the  Charter  itself  more  satisfactory  to  the  professioQ 
at  large.  Before  he  takes  any  steps,  therefore,  in  this  matter,  he  wiQ 
be  glad  to  learn  from  you  what  may  be  the  views  which  are  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  it  by  those  to  whom  the  existing  Charter  has 
been  granted. 

Sir  James  Graham  does  not  think  it  necessary  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  specific  alterations  which  have 
been  suggested  to  him ;  but  he  will  be  prepared  on  a  fiiture  occasioii 
to  communicate  them  to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  in 
the  event  of  their  concurring  with  him  in  the  opinion  that,  under  the 
circumstances  which  he  has  stated,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Charter 
possessed  by  them  should  imdergo  revision. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Mr.  Thomas  Turner^  H.  MAHinsBS  Suttok. 

Veterinary  Surgeon^  811,  Begent  Street 


To  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  James  Oraham^  Bart.^  Her  Mc^esttfs  Prindpal 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
Sir  James, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  acquaint  you  that  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  was  held  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel,  Coven t- Garden,  on  Thursday  the  11th  inst.,  at  which  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  as  follows : — 
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"  That  the  views  entertained  by  the  Council  are,  that  the  present 
Charter  is  all  that  the  general  body  of  the  profession  either 
wish  or  require,  and,  therefore,  they  are  most  desirous  to  retain 
it  in  aU  its  present  integrity/* 

These  views  are  founded  on  the  facts,  that  not  a  single  complaint 
has  been  made  against  it  by  any  one  member  of  the  profession  uncon- 
nected with  the  Colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  that  the 
objections  raised  by  the  parties  connected  with  these  establishments 
have  not  been  grounded  on  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  the 
profession  at  large. 

They  would  also  adduce  the  important  {^roof  of  the  approbation  of 
the  body  of  the  profession,  given  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting, 
in  the  re-election  of  five  out  of  sis  of  the  retiring  members  of  the 
Council. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Council  would  take  the  liberty  to 
observe,  that  they  cannot  conceive  any  points  of  view  in  which  the 
Charter  with  which  they  have  been  honoured  can  require  revision. 

But  at  the  same  time,  wishing  to  treat  with  the  greatest  respect  the 
high  source  from  whence  these  intimations  have  emanated,  they  will 
be  prepared  to  give  to  any  suggestions,  when  made  known,  that  grave 
and  mature  consideration  which  their  importance  will  doubtless  de- 
mand. 

An  anxious  duty  of  the  Council  has  been  to  prepare  a  code  of 
bye-laws  tending  to  the  improved  education  and  future  well-being  of 
the  members  of  the  body  politic  and  corporate :  they  have  done  this 
to  the  best  of  their  ability ;  but  they  are  well  aware  that  alterations 
and  amendments  may  stiU  be  necessary  to  render  them  perfect,  and 
any  modications  or  revisions  that  may  be  suggested,  having  these  ob- 
jects in  view,  will  receive  their  undivided  attention. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir  James, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
311,  Regent  Street,  Thomas  Tdbnbk. 

Sept,l2th,  1845. 


Sir,  Whitehall,  Uth  Nov,  1845. 

I  AM  directed  by  Secretary  Sir  James  Graham  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  September,  in  which  you  state  that 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary -Surgeons  is  prepared 
to  receive  and  maturely  consider  any  suggestions  which  may  be  laid 
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before  them  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  alteration  of  their 
Charter. 

In  proposing  a  revision  of  the  Charter  Sir  James  GSraham  ia  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  desire  for  the  improvement  of  the  veterinary  pro- 
fession by  which  he  was  guided  in  advising  Her  Majesty  to  grant  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  arguments  adduced  by  you  in  proof  of  the 
general  acquiescence  of  the  profession  in  the  provisions  of  the  Charter 
as  now  constituted,  Sir  James  Graham  has  received  intimations  that 
this  satisfaction  is  not  shared  by  several  important  bodies  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  advancement  of  your  profession.  To  some  of  these 
institutions  are  mainly  due  those  improvements  in  the  knowledge  and 
skill  of  veterinary  surgeons  which  entitled  you  to  ask  for  recognition 
by  the  Crown  as  professing  a  liberal  science ;  and  from  that  and  other 
considerations  they  possess  claims  which  it  is  impossible  to  overlook. 
It  is  anxiously  desired  by  Sir  James  Graham,  that  means  shonld  be 
found  of  interesting  them  in  the  progress  of  your  CoUege,  rather  than 
that  they  should  continue  to  urge  hostile  pretensions,  which  cannot 
but  be  detrimental  to  your  prosperity,  and  might  possibly  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  rival  institution,  which  would  weaken  your  in- 
fluence and  utility  as  much  as  their  union  with  your  body  would  im- 
part to  it  strength  and  dignity. 

The  main  change  which  Sir  James  Graham  is  desirous  of  recom- 
mending in  your  Charter  would  be  the  reconstitution  of  your  Council, 
so  that  it  should  consist  partly  of  practising  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, partly  of  nominees  of  the  principal  educating  veterinary  col- 
leges and  agricultural  societies  of  the  united  kingdom. 

With  a  body  so  constituted  some  great  officers  of  State — such  as 
the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Master  of  the  Buckhounds,  and  some  of 
the  principal  medical  and  surgical  officers  of  Her  Majesty *s  forces — 
might  properly  be  associated :  the  propriety  of  such  an  addition  is 
obvious,  on  considering  how  important  veterinary  science  is  to  the 
efficiency  of  Her  Majesty^s  cavalry. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  James  Graham,  that  by  this  alteration  the 
opposition  of  the  influential  bodies  to  which  he  has  already  alluded 
might  be  obviated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  additional  dignity 
would  be  reflected  on  the  whole  profession. 

A  body  constituted  on  such  a  basis  as  I  have  sketched  would  have 
the  character  of  a  national  institution,  and  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
its  diplomas  would  be  everywhere  received  with  more  consideration 
than  when  proceeding  from  a  body  exclusively  composed  of  practising 
veterinary  surgeons,  as  now  established,  however  respectable.  I  shall 
be  ready,  on  the  part  of  Sir  James  Graham,  to  receive  a  deputation 
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from  your  Council  for  the  purpose  of  coDsidering  the  steps  proper  to 
be  taken,  after  you  have  fully  weighed  this  proposition  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, and  the  consequences  of  its  adoption  or  rejection  by  your  body. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  Mannsrs  Sutton. 
r.  Turner^  Esq.,  Regent  Street, 


In  consequence  of  the  intimation  thus  conveyed,  that  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton  would  be  prepared  to  receive  a  deputation  from 
your  Council,  your  President,  Messrs.  Percivall,  Goodwin,  Field, 
and  the  Secretary,  were  deputed  to  wait  on  that  gentleman  at  any 
time  that  he  might  appoint ;  and,  accordingly,  the  interview  took 
place  at  the  Home  Office  on  Monday,  Nov.  24,  1845  :  its  result 
is  contained  in  the  following  report  to  your  Council : — 

*^  Your  President  has  to  report,  that  an  interview  has  taken  place 
with  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  who  at  the  commencement  remarked,  that 
he  had  requested  it  upon  the  understanding  that  the  Council  had 
agreed  to  certain  alterations  being  made  in  the  Charter.  The  Presi- 
dent, however,  begged  to  remind  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  that  no  such 
acquiescence  had  been  given.  Upon  which  that  gentleman  declined 
entering  into  any  particulars  of  the  views  of  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
the  interview  closed. 

"  Thos.  Tubstbb,  President, 

on  behalf  of  the  Deputation.** 

You  will  at  once  perceive  that,  should  the  suggestions  of  Sir  J. 
Graham,  or  any  analogous  thereto,  be  entertained,  the  principles  of 
your  Charter  would  be  undermined,  and  its  integrity  destroyed  ; 
for,  instead  of  a  Council  elected  by  yourselves,  chosen  from  your 
own  body,  and  therefore  intimately  acquainted  with  the  wants  and 
interests  of  the  profession,  the  whole  affair  would  be  under  the 
control  of  the  government ;  your  elective  franchise  would  be  lost, 
and  professional  talent  and  character  would  be  undervalued. 

But  it  would  appear  that  diplomas  of  more  weight  are  desirable 
than  those  given  by  a  Board  of  Examiners  exclusively  composed 
of  "practising  veterinary  surgeons,  however  respectable;"  the 
same  remark,  then,  would  apply  to  diplomas  granted  by  the  Royal 
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College  of  Physicians  and  by  the  Royal  College  of  Snrgeons,  as 
well  as  to  the  certificates  g^ven  by  the  legal  bodies  ;  for  in  either 
of  these  cases  we  find  no  higher  authorities  had  recourse  to  than 
the  practising  members  of  the  respective  professions ;  bnt  yonr 
Board  of  Elxaminers  is  not  so  constituted :  for  it  is  felt  but  too 
keenly — ^would  that  the  feeling  was  met  with  in  quarters  where 
it  is  most  needed — that  veterinary  science  has  not  yet  taken, 
although  it  is  now  taking,  its  proper  position  in  public  opinion, 
and  therefore  the  aid  of  science  and  medicine  has  been  had  re- 
course to.  The  name  of  Professor  Brande,  your  Council  presmme, 
is  not  altogether  unknown  in  the  scientific  world — ^the  names  of 
Dr.  George  Babington,  Bransby  Cooper,  and  Robert  Liston, 
may,  it  is  believed,  be  met  with  in  the  records  of  those  contribute 
ing  to  and  ornamenting  the  medical  and  surgical  professions ;  and 
while  combined  with  these  are  the  most  scientific  and  popular 
veterinary  authors  of  the  age,  William  Percivall,  James  Turner, 
and  William  field,  your  Examining  Board  may  correct  the  error 
of  its  consisting  only  of  practising  veterinary  sui^geons. 

Yon  will  observe,  that  in  the  reply  of  the  Council  a  strong  feel- 
ing is  manifested  to  meet  the  wishes  of  all  parties,  as  fer  as  certain 
alterations  in  the  Bye- Laws  of  the  CoUege  can  be  made  to  do  so : 
and  a  notice  of  proposed  alterations  has  actually  been  suspended 
for  months  with  this  object  in  view.  It  must  be  most  dearly 
understood,  however,  that  the  proposed  alterations  are  delayed 
only  in  order  to  learn  the  wishes  of  the  opposing  parties,  and  to 
ascertain  how  fer  it  is  possible  consistently  to  meet  them. 

But  the  Funds  of  the  College — ^the  mainstay  of  its  welfare,  and 
support,  without  which  no  institution  can  be  maintained,  no  great 
public  good  can  be  carried  out — ^tlus  is,  indeed,  a  sore  topic  for 
your  Council  to  touch  on.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  liberality  of  a 
few,  and  among  those  an  enthusiastic  admirer  but  not  a  member 
of  our  profession.  Captain  Randall,  the  necessary  expenses  up  to 
the  present  time  could  not  have  been  defrayed.  Numbers  of 
veterinary  surgeons,  and  some  of  them,  too,  standing  high  and 
holding  public  q>pointment8,  whose  names  ought  to  be  foremost 
in  any  onward  progress  of  our  professional  condition,  have  not 
given  one  farthing  towards  even  defraying  the  expenses  of 
obtaining  the  Charter  itself,  much  less  towards  enabling  that 
Charter  to  be  worked  out  in  all  its  efficiency.     Why  are  we 
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asaemUed  Mere  to-day  ?  Why  have  we  not  met  in  our  own  insti* 
tution,  or  at  any  rate  in  offices  bearing  our  own  name  ?  The 
answer  is  too  evident — ^the  state  of  our  funds.  And  why  is  thi^  ? 
Your  Council  cannot  believe  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  profes- 
sional depression,  for  that,  thopgh,  alas  !  too  severely,  is  but 
partially  felt.  They  will  not  believe  it  is  from  mere  apathy,  for 
that  would  be  all  but  a  libellous  creed ;  the  fact,  nevertheless,  is 
so,  and  your  Council  would  fJEun  hope  that  the  combined  ^certions 
of  this  day  may  strike  out  some  eligible  arrangement  for  the  re- 
moval of  this  disgraceful  stigma  from  our  body. 

In  conclusion,  although  your  Council  regret  they  have  not  been 
able  to  make  any  great  advancement  in  the  paths  either  of  im- 
provement or  conciliation,  still  they  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of 
having  thus  far  successfully  resisted  all  the  efforts  made — and  they 
have  not  been  few  nor  far  between — ^to  deteriorate  the  Charter 
with  which  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  has  honoured  us :  to 
continue  to  do  so  will  be  one  great  object  of  their  unremitting 
attention :  another— in  which  they  will  not  yet  give  up  the  hope 
oi  being  seconded  by  every  branch  of  the  profession — wiU  be,  to 
gain  those  immunities  to  which  we  are  £eurly  entitled,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prove,  by  every  effort  in  education,  in  practice,  and 
unsoUied  general  behaviour,  that  we  are  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  them. 


RbSBARCHBS    on    RiUilBS. 

Observations  and  Experience  of  Dr.  £k:KBL,  Director  of  the 

Imperial  Institute  of  Vienna, 

[From  the  "Journal  V^t^rinaire  et  Agricole  de  la  Belgique."] 

In  the  February  number  for  1845  of  the  "Journal  V^t^rinaire 
et  Agricola  de  Belgique,"  we  stated  that  the  result  of  the  ob- 
servations made  by  Dr.  Eckel  on  this  disease  was,  that  only  one 
ease  of  rabies  canina  occurred  at  Vienna,  in  Austria,  in  the  year 
1834  (a  year  of  gpreat  drought),  and  that  in  1841  the  enormous 
number  of  141  occurred. 

According  to  M.  Eckel,  the  acute  form  of  rabies  predominated, 
for  out  of  these  one  hundred  and  forty-one  cases,  eighty  were 

VOL.    II.  L  L 
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afiected  with  furious  or  raging  rabies, .  thirty-one  by  the  tacstam, 
and  thirty  died  during  the  violent  paroxysms.  The  acute  form 
was.  therefore,  to  the  tadtum  as  2f  to  1. 

The  greater  number  of  cases  occurred  in  the  months  of  Fe- 
bruary and  May,  in  each  of  thes^  months  twenty •<me  cases  bemg 
observed ;  while  in  AprQ,  June,  and  January,  there  were  only 
eighteen,  seventeen,  and  sixteen  cases  respectively ;  and  five  and 
four  in  September,  November,  and  December. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease  shewed  itself  during  the 
fourth  week  in  the  month :  a  few  cases  were  observed  during  the 
third  week,  which  in  regard  to  number  was  as  1  to  11-.  Hie 
malady  almost  always  manifested  itself  at  the  periods  of  the  new 
and  full  moon,  that  is,  during  the  cardinal  phases  of  this  satellite, 
when  either  its  light  was  reflected  over  the  whole  earth  or  it  re- 
ceived none  at  all,  this  afiection  being  but  rarely  observed  daring 
the  quarters  of  the  moon.  ^ 

The  greatest  number  known  to  occur  simultaneously  or  in  one 
day  is  four.  These  occurred  on  the  11th  of  January  and  10th  of 
February.  Twice,  three  cases  occurred  in  one  day ;  twenty-three 
times,  two  cases ;  and  eighty-one  times,  one  case  a  day. 

The  disease  principally  attacked  dogs  belonging  to  persons  in 
easy  circumstances.  Thus,  twenty-five  belonged  to  noblemen, 
sixteen  to  public  functionaries,  ten  to  artists,  and  fifteen  to  per- 
sons unknown.  In  general,  it  was  more  frequently  met  widi  in 
mcmgrel-bred  dogs  than  in  the  better  breed.  The  attacks  were 
in  the  following  proportions  : — 

Small  English  breed        .        .        .,    12^  per  cent. 

Spaniel 6f 

Barbet 5 

Wolf-dog 4|  ' 

Danish  or  tiger-dog  and  mastiff        .       2^ 

Poodle  and  terrier .  .  •       "H 

Butcher's  dog  .         .         .         .       ^ 

Greyhound  and  sheep-dog  04 

Among  the  one  hundred  and  forty-one  cases  referred  to,  one 

hundred  and  twenty-six  were  males,  and  fifteen  females ;  making 

the  proportion  of  dogs  to  that  of  bitches  as  8|>  to  1 .     No  instance 

was  known  among  castrated  dogs.     The  age  of  those  attacked  by 

this  terrible  malady  was  from  two  to  seven  years ;  two  cases  only 


»» 
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being  observed  in  animals  under  twelve  months'  old,  and  only 
one  case  in  a  dog  more  than  seven  years  old.  AH  were  what  are 
called  fancy  dogs  ;  consequently  they  were  well  fed  and  attended 
to,  having  little  or  no  exercise,  &c.  The  disease  never  attacked 
the  watch-dog,  nor  those  employed  in  labour. 

Invasion  ANn  Pkoorxss  of  thb  Malady. 

According  to  Dr.  Eckel,  nothing  is  less  clearly  marked,  or 
more  uncertain,  than  both  the  commencement  and  the  termina- 
tion of  rabies.  As  to  its  symptomatology,  he  does  not  agree 
with  MM.  Meyer,  Grcve,  Waerdinger,  Locher,  Hertwig,  and 
Printz,  authors  who  have  with  himself  observed  and  described  this 
disease  at  different  times. 

The  malady  can  only  be  well  defined  during  the  period  of  its 
development,  and  that  by  three  characteristic  phenomena : — 

1 .  The  accession  of  fury,  with  inclination  to  bite. 

2.  The  change  in  the  voice,  and  the  bark. 

3.  Paralysis  of  the  posterior  maxillary  jaw. 

These  three  symptoms  are  constant  and  pathognomonic.  The 
invasion  can  only  be  perceived  by  the  master  of  the  dog,  or  one 
who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  natural  disposition  and 
habits  of  the  animal,  and  who  furthermore  submits  him  to  a  care- 
fbl  examination.  In  the  room  the  disease  shews  itself  by  the 
animal  exhibiting  a  great  deal  of  anxiety ;  he  gets  up  and  lies 
down  again — seems  uneasy — often  forsakes  his  accustomed  place 
without  any  known  cause — ^his  habits  are  perverted — one  moment 
he  will  obey  the  voice  of  his  master  with  astonishing  punctuality, 
the  next  moment  he  pays  not  the  slightest  attention  to  him,  or  if 
he  does,  it  is. with  repugnance,  and  after  only  receiving  punishment* 
for  which  he  seems  not  to  care — ^he  keeps  constantly  near  the  door 
— ^he  tries  to  get  out,  without  having  any  occasion  to  satisfy  his 
natural  wants.  The  urinary  and  feecal  evacuations  are  scanty; 
to  which  may  be  added,  the  loathing  of  food,  in  particular  animal 
food,  and  a  desire  to  drink  cold  water,  or  cold  milk,  without  how- 
ever partaking  of  much  at  a  time. 

Out  of  doors  he  follows  his  master  with  reluctance,  and  without 
the  least  sign  of  satisfaction  or  pleasure.  Contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  he  walks  behind  him,  and  his  attention  is  only  excited 
when  he  meets  with  other  dogs,  cats,  or  birds,  which  he  tries  to 
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reach,  and  even  to  bite.  He  pidu  up  and  swaAowa  all  aorts  of 
filth  and  rubbuib*  such  as  the  ezcremente  of  other  animals,  dirt* 
old  leather,  bits  of  doth*  &e. 

These  symptoms  are  aggravated  on  the  second,  or  at  the  latest 
on  the  third  day,  when  the  appetite  becomes  entirely  kNSt — the 
animal,  vrhen  at  liberty,  furtively  forsakes  his  home,  becomes 
errant,  bites  aH  animals  it  meets  with  in  its  way,  sod  even  man, 
if  obstracted  or  tormented  by  him.     After  several  hoars'  nuudng 
he  returns  to  his  home  exhausted  and  harassed,  throws  himself  in 
some  obscure  comer,  and  allows  himself  with  difficulty  to  be  i^ 
preached  even  by  his  master.     It  becomes,  then,  most  dangeroos 
to  use  constraint,  but  with  kind  usage  he  may  be  made  to  obey. 
If  in  this  state  he  is  not  watched,  he  again  runs  away,  and 
never  returns ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  carefully  watched,  he 
may  yet  continue  to  follow  his  master,  but  bites  aU  dogs,  cats, 
or  other  ftnimftla  in  his  way,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  inti- 
midated by  the  voice  of  his  master ;  after  which  he  will  again  re- 
turn to  him,  and  allow  himself  patiently  to  be  muzzled  by  him,  and 
will  even  follow  him,  if  kindly  treated.     In  this  manner,  observes 
Dr.  £ckel«  many  dogs  attacked  with  the  acute  form  of  rabies  have 
been  brought  to  the  Imperial  Veterinary  Institute  of  Vienna  by 
their  masters,  even  without  muzzle  or  chain.    These  dogs  are 
very  quiet  if  treated  with  kindness  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  shot 
up  in  their  cages,  and  see  other  dogs,  or  even  hear  them,  the 
accession  of  rage  takes  place,  and  they  furiously  gnaw  their  litter, 
the  sides,  floor,  iron  bars,  &c.,  of  the  cage;  and  when  living 
animals,  such  as  small  dogs,  pigs,  or  sheep,  are  brought  near 
them,  their  fury  for  biting  redoubles ;  their  carmvorous  instinct 
then  reaches  its  acipe — ^they  put  themselves  in  the  position  of  the 
tiger  ready  to  spring  on  its  victim.     These  paroxysms  occur  several 
times  in  the  day,  even  without  any  apparent  pxifttj^g  causes. 
After  each  paroxysm  dogs  will  generally  gladly  lap  some  dean 
water,  but  deglutition  is  difficult ;  they  either  lie  down  or  sit  on 
their  haunches,  and  make  themselves  heard  by  a  frequent  bark, 
the  muzzle  being  turned  upwards.    This  bark  is  peculiar  and 
characteristic — std  grniieris.    It  is  something  between  the  ordinary 
bark  of  the  dog  and  the  howL     In  the  beginning  the  voice  is 
sonorous  and  metallic,  afterwards  it  becomes  hoarse.     In  some 
cases  a  slight  trembling  is  perceived,  which,  acccH'ding  to  M. 
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Eckel,  never  terminates  in  convulsions,  but  in  a  sort  of  apparent 
sleep,  during  wbiefa  the  dogs  never  cease  biting  any  object  pre- 
sented to  them.  The  desire  to  bite  subsists  even  after  the  access 
of  furor  has  subsided. 

On  the  second  day  the  paroxyBins  are  at  greater  intervals,  less 
frequent,  and  of  shorter  duration.  During  the  intervals  the  dog 
remains  in  a  recumbent  posture :  if  he  attempts  to  get  up,  the 
posterior  extremities  seem  weak  and  vacillating — ^the  posterior 
maxilla  drops,  and  his  mouth  is  half  open — drowsiness  predomi- 
nates— the  animal  expresses  no  longer  a  desire  for  water — ^he  lies 
quietly  with  his  head  on  his  belly — ^the  sonorous  metallic  bark  is  no 
longer  heard,  but  instead  of  it  a  short,  hoarse  howl  is  from  time  to 
time  audible — ^the  external  objects  which  excited  him  before  lose 
their  effect ;  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  animal  is  made  to 
rise.  In  ordinary  cases  this  general  debility  passes  at  the  third* 
or  the  latest  the  fourth,  day,  into  a  complete  state  of  paralysis. 
Then  the  animal  is  constantly  lying  on  one  side — ^the  head  and 
legs  are  extended — ^the  mouth  and  eyes  half  open,  the  latter  are 
fixed,  the  pupil  mmoUle  and  dilated,  the  cornea  dusky  and  shrunk. 
Sometimes  a  foetid  diarrhoea  exists,  the  alvine  execretion  being  of 
a  greyish  or  blackish  colour,  and  voided  involuntarily.  The  respir 
ration  now  becodles  imperceptible,  and  in  general  the  animal  dies 
quietly  and  without  a  struggle. 

Besides  these  characteristic  symptoms  of  true  rabies,  there  are 
several  others  which  present  themselves  to  the  observer,  but 
which  are  more  or  less  common  to  many  other  diseases  incidental 
to  dogs.  These  phenomena  might,  with  reference  to  their  symp- 
tomatologic  importance,  be  classed  in  the  following  order : — 

a.  From  the  beginning  the  appetite  becoqxes  morbid — some- 
times it  is  entirely  lost,  diminished,  or  perverted;  then  the 
animal  swallows  all  sorts  of  filth  and  rubbish  of  the  most  in- 
digestible nature ;  but  when  inanition  is  at  hand,  this  perversion 
of  the  appetite  ceases. 

b.  Thirst  very  intense  during  the  periods  of  invasion  and  in- 
crease. However,  the  animal  never  takes  large  quantities  of 
hquid  at  once;  he  only  drinks  at  intervals,  and  swallows  with 
difficulty. 

c.  Daring  the  periods  of  invasion  and  increase,  defecation 
and  the  secretion  of  urine   are   suppressed.     When   paralysis 
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of  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  sets  in,  the  fsces  become  liquid, 
fetid,  and  are  voided  involontarily. 

(/.  The  cutaneous,  buccal,  and  pulmonary  transpirations  are 
always  and  in  every  case  suppressed.  The  peculiar  odour  of  the 
perspiration,  so  strong  in  the  dog,  is  not  perceptible;  and  even 
after  the  strongest  attack,  says  Dr.  Eckel,  never  have  we  ob- 
served a  dog  to  lick  himself,  or  seen  any  moisture  on  the  tongue  or 
mouth  of  a  mad  dog ;  on  the  contrary,  the  nose,  mouth,  tongue, 
and  teeth,  are  always  dry  in  a  dog  attacked  by  true  rabies. 

e.  Fever,  in  the  strictly  correct  acceptation  of  the  word,  does 
not  exist;  for  there  are  not  the  rigors,  nor  the  staring  coat, 
which  denote  the  access  of  fever;  neither  the  injection  of  the 
vessels  of  the  mucous  membranes,  nor  the  difficulty  of  respiration. 
According  to  M.  Printz,  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  the 
beatings  of  the  heart  are  manifested  in  true  -rabies.  M.  Eckel, 
however,  has  not  observed  this  in  the  dog,  nor  in  the  sheep  and 
pig,  when  attacked  by  this  disease.  Neither  is  the  pulsation  nor 
the  cardiac  action  in  all  cases  increased  in  the  beginning  or  at 
the  termination  of  the  malady :  sometimes  they  are  rather  ac- 
celerated and  irregular,  at  others  normal  and  regular ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  respiration.  Sheep  and  swine  never 
shew  symptoms  of  fever,  although  great  thirst  always  exists. 

/.  All  the  senses,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  feeling,  seem 
to  be  much  increased  during  the  periods  of  invasion  and  increase, 
and  that  in  such  a  manner  that  consciousness  subsists,  without 
diminution,  even  to  within  a  short  time  before  death ;  and  it  is 
only  when  the  general  state  of  debility  and  inanition  are  mani- 
fested that  the  senses  become  dull. 

g.  The  instinct  at  the  onset  seems  to  be  more  acute  and  refined, 
although  changed  and  perverted :  the  eye,  that  mirror  of  the 
soul,  announces  from  the  very  beginning  profuse  languor ;  and 
the  expression  of  the  physiognomy  is  anxious,  and  even  horrid. 

Taciturn  Rabies. 

Thb  most  marked  symptoms  of  this  form  of  the  disease  are  the 
constant  dropping  of  the  posterior  maxilla,  caused  by  paralysis  of 
the  inferior  muscles ;  impossibility  to  deglutate  solids  or  liquids ; 
profuse  discharge  of  saliva  and  mucus  from  the  mouth ;  incapa- 
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bility  of  biting  Burrounding  objects ;  provocation  caufies  only  a 
partial  and  incomplete  dosing  of  the  jaws ;  attitude  quiet ;  the 
animal  barks  seldom — ^the  voice  changed  from  the  first,  and  he 
does  not  attempt  to  leave  the  domicile  of  his  master.  At  the 
termination  of  the  disease  the  paralysis  becomes  general.  The 
other  symptoms  are  similar  to  thos^  of  fiirious  rabies. 

Duration  and  Termination  ov  tbib  Malady. 

Rabies  is,  in  the  highest  degree^  an  acute  and  fatal  malady. 
It  is  proved  by  Dr.  Eckel's  observations  that  its  duratioQ,  counting 
from  the  debut,  never  exceeds  six  days.  In  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  cases  he  noticed  in  the  year  1841,  the  duration  was  two 
days  for  forty-two  cases ;  three  days  for  thirty-one  cases ;  one  day 
for  fifteen  cases ;  four  days  for  twelve  cases ;  five  days  for  four 
cases ;  six  days  for  two  cases ;  sixteen  hours  for  one  case ;  twelve 
hours  for  one  case ;  and  four  hours  one  case. 

The  last  four  cases  were  all  suffering  from  true  rabies.  The 
cases  which  lasted  six  days  were  cases  of  taciturn  rabies.  The 
mean  duration  is  accordingly  fifty*  five  hours,  or  two  and  one- 
third  days. 

Sectio  Cadaveris, — ^Dr.  Eckel  asserts  that  he  made  the  au- 
topsia  of  every  rabid  dog  that  died  at  the  Institute.  The 
lenons  observed  by  him  are  similar  to  those  recorded  by  MM. 
Locher  of  Zurich,  and  Printz  of  Dresden.  M.  Eckel  says  that,  in 
dogs  which  died  rabid,  the  cadaveric  stifiness  and  coldness  conse- 
quent on  dissolution  did  not  take  place  so  soon  after  death  as  in 
other  diseases.  The  body  is  always  found  lying  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  never  on  the  back  or  belly.  The  head  and  neck  are 
extended,  never  being  convulsively  drawn  up  or  down.  The  limbs, 
in  general,  are  in  the  natural  position.  In  the  majority,  the  body 
is  emaciated,  the  fianks  tucked  up  ;  the  coat  is  smooth,  and  in 
ordinary  cases  preserves  its  lustre ;  the  eyes  are  half  open,  and 
sunk  in  their  orbit.  In  many  cases,  the  inner  canthus  is  encrusted 
with  dry  mucus :  the  albuginea  b  of  a  pale  blue  colour ;  the  cornea 
has  lost  its  transparenQjr»  and  is  depressed ;  the  pupils  are  dilated ; 
the  nose,  muzzle,  and  lips,  are  dry  and  rarely  soiled  with  mucus 
or  blood ;  the  jaws  are  firmly  closed ;  the  tongue  pinched  between 
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them  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  the  anus  dosed ;  the  tail  soft  and 
pliable;  the  external  organs  of  generation  not  changed.  In 
taking  off  the  skin  the  subcutaneous  veins  are  foond  gorged  witii 
dark-coloured  blood ;  the  muscles  are  soft,  and  of  a  deep  red  co- 
lour ;  and  the  salivary  glands,  parotid  and  maxillary,  are  normaL 

Interior, — The  buccal  and  nasal  mucous  membranes  are  dry, 
and  of  a  pale  blue  colour ;  the  tongue  is  smooth,  and  covered  with 
traces  of  blood,  but  never  exhibiting  a  vesicule  or  erosion ;  the 
frenum  of  the  tongue  is  not  changed ;  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  larynx  and  bronchi  is  very  pale ;  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
epiglottis  is  sometimes  streaked  with  blood ;  the  thyroid  glands 
are  of  a  blueish  dark  red  colour,  the  veins  being  much  injected. 
The  oesophagus  in  general  is  normal  in  appearance ;  its  mnoous 
membrane,  however,  has  sometimes  a  yellow  bile-like  tinge,  and  is 
occasionally  streaked  with  blood. 

Thoracifi  Cavity, — ^Pleur»  normal ;  serous  effusion  never  exists  ; 
lungs  shrunk  and  of  a  pale  red  colour  in  young  animals,  but 
never  gorged  with  blood ;  the  heart  generally  distended,  pale, 
and  flabby ;  coronary  artery  and  the  openings  of  the  vena  cava 
engorged  with  dark-coloured  blood ;  auricles  and  ventricles  filled 
with  the  like ;  never  any  coagulum  ;  the  serous  membrane  c^  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  and  the  valves  normal.  The  nervous  sys- 
tem of  the  thoracic  cavity  presents  no  alteration. 

Abdominal  Cavity, — On  opening  the  abdomen  any  escape  of  gas 
is  never  observed,  neither  is  there  any  fetid  odour.  The  boweb 
are  not  distended ;  no  traces  of  effusion  can  be  perceived ;  the 
peritoneal  membrane  is  in  its  normal  state,  and  the  mesentery  is 
deprived  of  its  adipose  tissue.  In  dogs  that  die  affected  with  true 
or  acute  rabies,  the  stomach  is  foimd  distended  and  hard,  and 
covered  externally  with  dark  red-coloured  spots,  the  intervals  be- 
tween which  are  of  a  leaden  hue.  The  viscus  itself  contains  a  solid 
hardened  mass  of  a  greyish  or  black  colour :  sometimes  it  has  a 
yellowish  greenish  aspect,  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  bloody.  It 
consists  of  the  hairs  of  dogs  and  other  animals ;  hay,  straw,  pieces 
of  linen,  cloth,  or  leather,  small  stones,  dirt,  &c.  &c.  All  these 
substances  have  been  swallowed  by  the  anicnal  a  short  time  be£are 
its  death.  Sometimes  the  quantity  is  small,  but  mixed  with  much 
bile  and  mucus.     On  the  other  hand,  the  stomach  of  f^  dog 
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which  dies  of  taciturn  or  dumb  madness,  is  shrunken  and  seldom 
contains  any  ingesta,  and  never  any  of  the  foregoing  description. 
The  oesophageal  and  pyloric  orifices  are  constricted. 

In  one  case  of  true  rabies,  M.  Eckel  foimd  a  large  quantity  of 
black  blood  in  the  stomach.  In  several  other  cases,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  bile,  and  mucus  of  a  dark  green  colour.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  is  neither  infiltrated  nor  thickened,  but  is 
studded,  principally  towards  the  pyloric  region,  with  spots  of  a 
reddish  copper  colour,  sometimes  large,  at  other  times  circum- 
scribed and  small.  In  six  cases,  M.  Eckel  found  dark  spots,  * 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  nearly  half  an  inch,  between 
the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  spots  or  specks  were  of 
a  circular  shape,  except  when  prominent,  and  covered  with  epithe- 
lium :  when  prominent,  they  were  oval ;  but  when  the  epithelium  was 
removed,  they  appeared  to  be  deep,  and  covered  with  a  black  stri- 
ated pigment.  In  these  cases  the  membrane  is  not  much  inflamed, 
the  spots  having  more  the  appearance  of  ecchymosis.  The  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  duodenum,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  also  covered  with 
dark  red  spots.  Its  mucous  membrane  is  similar  in  appearance 
to  that  of  the  stomach,  with  the  exception  of  the  black  spots, 
which  are  never  found  on  the  lining  of  the  duodenum.  The  je- 
junum and  large  intestines  are  found  empty,  and  never  distended 
with  gas  :  externally,  their  colour  is  that  of  lead.  The  liver  is 
always  seen  enlarged,  heavy,  and  sometimes  gorged  with  dark 
blood ;  in  which  case  its  colour  is  a  dark  blue.  At  other  times 
it  appears  as  if  fiUed  with  bile  :  it  is  then  of  a  clay  yellow  colour, 
its  parenchyma  being  not  unlike  Stilton  cheese.  The  vena  porta 
is  distended  with  blood,  and  the  biliary  ducts,  with  inspissated 
bile  of  a  greenish  black  colour.  In  many  cases  the  spleen  is  found 
enlarged  and  of  a  purple  colour,  and  covered  with  round  black  spots, 
which  give  to  it  a  tuberculated  appearance.  Its  bloodvessels  and 
parenchyma  are  gorged  with  blood.  The  lesion  of  the  spleen  is  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  the  liver.  The  pancreas  offers  no  notable 
change.  The  kidneys  are  hard  and  consohdated,  and  their  colour 
that  of  indigo.  Their  vessels  are  filled  with  blood.  The  ureters  and 
external  organs  of  generation  are  normal.  The  alterations  found 
in  the  spinal  cord  and  vertebral  column  are  not  always  the  same. 
Sometiliies  serous  efiusion  has  taken  pMce  ;  at  others,  sanguineous 
congestion  or  ramolUtis  is  present.     The  vessels  of  the  brain  are 
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often  found  distended  with  blood ;  but  the  brain  itself  is,  in  most 
cases,  in  a  normal  state.  Sometimes,  however,  its  substsnce  is  soft- 
ened ;  but  serous  effusion  is  seldom  met  with  in  its  ventridefe,  &c. 

Dr.  Eckel  thinks,  that,  from  the  preceding  observations,  he  is 
enabled  to  make  the  following  deduction : — That  of  the  moTbid 
lesions  observable  in  rabies,  those  of  the  stomach,  duodetiRm, 
liver,  spleen,  and  principal  trunks  of  the  btoodvessels,  are  lliofee 
only  constantly  to  be  met  with. 

It  further  appears  from  tiie  observations  and  experience  of  Dr. 
£ckel,  that,  in  the  141  cases  of  rabies  adverted  to,  28  transmitted 
the  malady  by  the  act  of  biting  to  96  persons,  22  dogs,  2  horses, 
1  cow,  and  1  goat.  Of  the  36  persons  bitten,  3  died  hydrophobic. 
In  one  of  these  the  disease  shewed  itself  only  on  the  104tti  day 
after  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  foorth 
day  after  the  attack.  In  the  two  horses  and  the  cow,  the  vims 
produced  no  effect ;  but  the  bitten  parts  had  been  well  cauterneed 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  suppurative  action  set 
up  lasted  for  six  weeks.  The  goat,  which  was  also  bitten  in  the  lip, 
was  left  to  nature,  and  it  became  rabid ;  the  disease  manifesting 
itself  on  the  twenty-second  day  after  the  bite,  and  death  taking 
f  lace  on  the  fifth  day  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  rabies. 

Many  experiments  performed  by  Dr.  Ek^kel  have  proved  to  hb 
satisfaction  that  rabies  is  not  transmitted  at  distances,  nor  by 
mediate  or  immediate  contact  of  the  bodies  of  animab  living  or 
dead,  but  only  by  the  bite  of  the  rabid  animal,  or  by  inoculatioB. 
Daring  those  experiments  by  bites  and  inoculation,  the  shortest 
period  in  which  the  disease  shewed  itself  was  in  the  case  of  the 
goat,  twenty*two  days.  The  longest  period  was  observed  in  two 
of  the  persons  bitten.  In  one  it  was  103  days,  in  liie  other  102 
days.    In  a  pig,  49  days  transpired ;  and  in  a  sheep,  S5  days. 

It  also  appears,  from  other  experiments  instituted  by  him,  that 
the  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony,  calomel,  tincture  of  nux  vomica, 
disulphate  of  quina,  opium,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  when  adminis- 
tered to  dogs  suffering  from  tme  rabies,  do  not  produce  the  saaae 
action  as  is  ascribed  to  them  in  other  diseases,  or  under  other  car- 
cumstances ;  and  that  they  have  not  the  least  influenee  on  the 
duration  or  the  termination  of  the  malady,  which  ihey  do  not 
in  the  least  modiiy,  even  when  given  in  extraordtnaary  large  doses. 

All  the  symptoms,  psychological  as  w^  as  somatological,  no- 
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ticed  by  Dr.  Eckel  in  the  namerous  casea  of  rabies*  denote  a  nervo- 
eiuaguineoufl  affection ;  hence  the  malady  may  be  defined : — 

1st.  SojmtologicaUy,  an  irritati<»i  resaltiBg  from  a  decompo- 
sition of  the  blood»  emanating  from  the  ganglionic  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  extending  afterwards  to  the  spinal  marrow^  which  it 
soon  paralyses.  It  is  at  this  period  of  the  malady  that  a  specific 
contagious  virus  is  secreted. 

2dly.  Psychologically,  a  morbid  sensation — an  annihilation — 
ft  constant  contention  with  the  mind,  and  degenerating  into  a 
complete  depravity  or  perversion,  which  the  mental  faculties  can 
no  longer  control,  and  which  terminates,  even  in  the  most  docile 
animal,  in  ferocity  and  deaths 

Thus  the  essence  of  the  disease  bears  a  certain  analogy,  from 
the  alteration  in  the  blood,  to  the  anthrax  of  domestic  animals : 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  nervous  irritation,  to  the  melancholic 
mania  in  man.  Without  discussing  the  question  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  spontaneous  hydrophobia  in  man  and  rabies  canina  conta- 
giosa, Eckel  is  of  opinion, — and  a  thousand  years  of  recorded  ex- 
perience, he  says,  proves  it, — that  true  rabies  is  a  disease  peculiar  to 
the  dog ;  that  it  attacks  the  domesticated  dog,  the  wolf,  and  the 
fox :  hence  it  La,  in  the  vital  relations,  external  as  well  as  internal, 
of  the  genus  canis  that  we  must  look  for  its  cause. 

The  physiological  characters  of  the  dog,  which  influence  more 
^  I  particularly  the  generation  of  rabies,  and  which  are  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  vegetative,  sensitive,  and  irritable  phases  of  his  nature — 
the  fact  of  his  immoderate  venereal  desires,  and  his  extraordinarv 
fecundity — his  quick  growth  and  the  speedy  development  of  his 
faculties — ^his  appetite,  and  necessity  for  animal  food,  putrefied  in 
most  instances — his  rapid  digestion  and  continual  voracity — his 
excretions,  so  repulsive  in  their  odour — ^the  faculty  of  bolting  his 
food,  with  an  equal  facility  of  vomiting  it  up  again — the  rapid 
renewal  of  the  blood — ^the  acceleration  of  the  respiration  and  cir- 
culation— ^the  development  of  the  brain — the  large  amount  of  in- 
stinct— ^the  activity  of  the  intellectual  faculties — ^the  faciUty  of 
impression — ^its  natural  pugnacity  and  passion ;  on  the  one  side 
an  unlimited  attachment,  on  the  other  an  implacable  hatred,  of 
which  no  other  animal  seems  to  be  capable — his  temperament ; 
in  yoix&  sanguineous,  in  old  age  melancholic ;  all  this  indicates  a 
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peculiar  predisposition  to  the  bilious-nervous  diseases  of  wfaidi 
rabies  seems  to  be  the  type,/?ar  excellence.  Add  to  this,  the  manj 
changes  to  which  domestication  subjects  the  dog.  If  one  consi- 
ders the  ill-treatment  he  often  receives,  being  sometimefl  neari3r 
starved  to  death,  at  others  fed  to  excess ;  often  exposed  to  the 
intensity  of  heat  and  of  cold ;  sometimes  allowed  an  inunoderate 
indulgence  of  the  venereal  desires,  at  others  prevented  at  the  -very 
moment  of  satisfying  the  same ;  and  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment  on 
the  effects  produced  on  the  morals  of  some  degraded  beings  of 
the  human  species  by  venereal  desires,  we  may  easily  understand 
the  results  that  follow  their  restraint,  and  also  the  entire  preven- 
tion of  satisfying  them.  In  the  dog,  where  the  ejaculation  of  the 
semen  is  to  follow  so  closely  upon  its  secretion,  he  not  being,  like 
man  and  other  animals,  provided  with  a  vesiculse  seminales.  it 
wiU  not  be  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a  nervous  irritation  with  a 
sanguineous  decomposition,  and  finally  rabies  and  death,  should 
become  developed  in  him. 

So  long  as  the  specific  cause  of  the  pathological  nature  of  rabies 
remains  undetermined,  it  would  be  impossible,  &  priori,  to  decide 
on  any  curative  method  so  as  with  certainty  to  combat  the  dis- 
ease. Much  here  must  be  left  to  chance.  Confining  ourselves 
to  the  careful  observation  of  the  malady ;  allowing  every  liberty 
and  every  latitude  to  animals  in  order  to  admit  of  a  full  mani- 
festation of  their  instinct,  is  the  only  way  by  which  we  may  oii^ 
day  hope  to  arrive  at  an  efficacious  therapeutic  treatment  of  rabies. 

In  the  mean  time  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  following  treatment 
might  be  usefully  employed : — 

1st.  To  second  nature  in  her  efibrts,  by  exciting  vomition  by 
the  administration  of  the  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony,  in  pre- 
ference to  ipecacuanha,  on  account  of  its  greater  influence  on  the 
pneumo-gastric  and  sympathetic  nerves.  To  take  advantage  of 
the  depraved  appetite,  by  causing  the  animal  to  swallow  those 
saline  substances  which  act  on  the  absorbents,  as  the  salts  of 
potass,  ammonia,  &c.  By  exciting  the  disposition  to  bite,  so  as 
to  rid  the  system  of  the  rabid  virus,  by  the  employment  of  masti- 
cators (sticks  covered  with  linen,  containing  different  medica- 
ments, which  are  put  in  the  dog's  mouth).  By  not  confining 
them  in  cages,  but  allowing  them  a  large  space  to  roam  about  in. 
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Bad  always  treating  and  approaching  them  with  the  greatest 
kindness. 

2dly.  By  exciting  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  skin  hy  dry 
friction,  and  the  implication  of  the  ointment  of  the  tartrate  c^ 
antimony,  or  cantharides,  the  use  of  escharotics,  and  the  actual 
cautery. 

3dly.  To  endeavour  to  establish  an  equality  in  the  irritation, 
in  order  to  prevebt  paralysis,  which  may  threaten  some  part  or 
other. 

4thly.  To  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  blood  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  mineral  and  vegetable  acids,  with  quinine  or  other 
substances  combined  with  camphor. 

5thly.  To  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  annihilation  of  the 
vital  forces,  by  the  administration  of  arnica,  hellebore,  cantharides, 
&c.,  so  as  to  influence  the  ganglionic  nervous  system ;  to  give 
valerian,  angehca,  musk,  and  ammonia,  to  act  on  the  brain ;  and 
Bux  vomica  to  excite  the  spinal  marrow. 


Magnesia  an  Antidote  to  Arssnic. 

To  find  an  antidote  for  this  frequently-resorted-to  poison  has 
long  been  an  object  with  chemists,  and  many  have  been  the 
agents  advocated.  Few,  however,  have  so  long  maintained  their 
reputation  as  the  hydrated  per-oxide  of  iron.  This  compound  not 
being  always  and  immediately  obtainable,  other  antidotes  have 
been  sought  for ;  and  in  our  last,  in  some  extracted  articles,  we 
adverted  to  animal  charcoal  as  being  available  for  the  purpose. 
From  the  following  it  would  appear  that  this  is  not  to  be  rehed 
upon,  while  that  which  in  the  subjoined  is  recommended  seems 
to  possess  but  a  questionable  power.  We  however  give  it,  for 
the  subject  is  doubtlessly  one  of  considerable  interest. 

"  M.  Bussy  has  lately  revived  the  use  of  magnesia  as  an  anti- 
dote in  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning.  He  has  communicated  his 
views  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  following  conclusions  : — 

"  1 .  Purified  animal  charcoal,  which  has  been  recently  recom- 
mended as  an  antidote,  has  no  power  of  counteracting  the  effects 
of.  arsenic. 

**  2.  Pure  magnesia,  slightly  calcined,  easily  absorbs  arsenious 
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add  in  solution,  and  forms  with  it  a  compound  which  is  quite  in* 
soluble  even  in  boiling  water. 

"3.  That  in  a  gelatinous  (hydrated)  state  it  absorbs  the  ponoD 
with  still  greater  rapidity. 

"  4.  That  animals  to  which  arsenic  had  been  administered  in* 
variably  recovered  when  sufficient  doses  of  magnesia  had  beea 
given  to  them. 

"  5.  That  this  antidote  is  superior  to  all  'others  at  preaeat 
known,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  met  with  in  the  shops  of  all  drog- 
gists ;  as  it  readily  and  perfectly  neutralizes  the  poison ;  as  it  may 
be  administered  in  large  doses  without  inconvenience ;  and  its 
general  therapeutical  effects  answer  the  indications  required  for 
the  treatment  of  this  form  of  poisoning. 

"  6.  That  magnesia  decomposes  tartar  emetic,  the  salts  of  cop- 
per, and  corrosive  sublimate ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  may  be  employed  successfully,  not  merely  in  the  treatment  of 
these  forms  of  poisoning,  but  in  all  cases  where  metallic  poisons 
have  been  taken. 

"  7.  That  the  salts  of  the  organic  alkaloids,  morphia,  strychnia, 
&c.,  being  equally  decomposed  by  magnesia,  this  substance,  by 
precipitating  the  alkaloid,  may  have  the  effect  of  preventing  or 
retarding  the  absorption  of  these  poisons.  M.  Bussy  intends  to 
make  this  a  subject  for  future  investigation. 

Guz.  Medkak,  Mm  23. 

^i^*  "There  is  no  novelty  in  M.  Bussy 's  suggestion.  Mr. 
Hume  long  ago  proposed  magnesia  as  an  antidote  in  poisoning 
by  €u%enic ;  but  it  is  now  well  known  that  this  alkali  has  no  che- 
mical action  on  powdered  arsenic — the  form  in  which  the  poison  is 
commonly  swallowed.  Its  power  of  absorbing  and  combining 
with  arsenious  acid  when  dissolved  in  water  is  therefore  irrelevant 
in  a  practical  point  of  view.  If  it  have  any  action  on  the  poison 
in  a  powdered  state,  it  can  only  be  of  a  mechanical  nature,  i.  e., 
by  investing  the  particles  of  the  poison,  and  in  this  respect  it  is 
not  hkely  to  be  superior  to  common  charcoal.  Its  action  on  an 
aqueous  solution  of  arsenious  acid  we  have  found  to  be  so  feeble 
as  not  to  justify  the  inference  that  it  acts  as  an  antidote.  One 
grain  and  a  half  of  arsenious  acid,  perfectly  dissolved  in  water, 
was  digested  with  thirty  grains  of  pure  magnesia,  which  had  not 
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been  calcined  at  a  high  temperature.  The  mixture  was  well 
shaken  with  distilled  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  fil- 
tered. The  solution  had  lost  its  acid  re-action,  and  was  feehly 
alkaline.  On  boiling  it,  it  became  turbid  from  the  precipitation  of 
arsenite  of  magnesia  (?)  In  the  clear  filtered  liquid,  arsenic  was 
abundantly  detected  by  all  the  usual  tests.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
at  all  agree  in  the  fifth  conclusion  drawn  by  M.  Bussy." — London 
Medical  Gazette, 
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REVIEW. 

The  Plough.     A  Journal    of   Agriculture   and    Rural  Affairs. 
London  :  Hurst,  King  William-street,  West  Strand. 

Soon  after  the  creation  of  man  commenced  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture, and  with  the  advancement  of  civilization  it  has  extended  ; 
.  for  from  the  beginning,  it  was  decreed  that  man  should  eat  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  Agricultural  improvement  has  consequently 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  patriots  of  all  nations,  each  striving 
in  succession  to  accumulate  new  facts  by  which  to  improve  the 
methods  of  those  who  had  gone  before  them.  England,  like 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  can  boast  of  her  early  writers  on  hus- 
bandry, and,  with  the  introduction  of  printing,  she  has  handed 
down  to  posterity  the  opinions  of  the  olden  cultivators  of  her  soil, 
A  perusal  of  these  authors  shews  that,  in  this  as  in  most  other 
things,  improvements  have  been  but  slow,  although  of  certain, 
growth. 

Agriculture  has,  however,  now  resumed  the  character  of  a 
science,  calling  forth  the  best  energies  of  its  votaries,  and  seek- 
ing the  assistance  of  the  collateral  sciences,  chemistry,  geology, 
mineralogy,  and  botany.  These  have  all  eagerly  responded  to  the 
call,  and  are  now  indissolubly  united  with  her,  thus  insuring  her 
onward  progress. 

Unshackled  industry,  and  the  increase  of  periodical  literature, 

being  the  main  agents  in^  the  advancement  of  any  art  or  science, 

we  hailed  with  pleasure  the  introduction,  at  the  commencement 

of  the  present  year,  of  another  journal  devoted  to  agricultural 

improvement.     A  perusal  of  the  numbers  as  they  have  appeared 
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has  not  disappointed  as  in  our  expectation.  In  the  pages  of  "  The 
Plough/'  much  valuable  matter*  well  suited  to  the  present  timeB» 
has,  with  each  returning  month,  been  laid  before  its  readers. 
Where  every  thing  is  so  good,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection : 
we  would,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  the  perusal  of  thia 
periodical  to  all  interested  in  agricultural  prosperity — and  v^o  la 
not  ? — but  especially  to  the  British  farmer,  and  particularly  now 
that  he  is  about  to  be  freed  from  the  trammels  of  monopoly. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

TUSSOAT,  DSCBMBSR  9,  1845. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  F.  Sbwbll  was  elected  Member. 

Mr.  W.  Ernbb  directed  .the  attention  of  the  members  to  the 
guttural  pouch  of  a  pony  filled  with  pus  and  distended  to  a  con- 
siderable size. 

Mr.  Ernbs,  loq, — ^The  subject  from  whence  the  morbid  parts 
before  me  were  taken  was  a  bay  pony,  six  years  old.  When  first 
brought  under  my  notice,  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  high  ex- 
citement and  extreme  emaciation ;  constantly  coughing,  pulse  small 
and  weak,  respiration  not  impeded,  except  when  exerted;  great  diffi* 
culty  in  deglutition,  the  food,  when  masticated  and  attempted  to 
be  swallowed,  being  returned  with  a  spasmodic  cough  into  the 
manger.  My  first  impression  was,  that  it  was  an  attack  of  cy- 
uaiiche ;  but  on  a  careful  examination,  I  perceived  the  (esophagus 
to  bulge,  and  one  of  the  guttural  pouches  to  be  considerably  dis- 
tended. I  communicated  this  to  the  owner,  and  advised  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  pouch  by  an  operation,  which  •  I  told  him  was  one 
attended  with  some  danger ;  but,  before  this  was  or  even  could  be 
performed,  the  animal  became  worse,  and  soon  died  of  an  acute 
attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  these  organs  being  previously 
tuberculated.  On  examination  of  the  body  after  death,  I  found  thia 
left  guttural  pouch  much 'distended,  and  filled  to  repletion  with  pus. 
The  guttural  pouches,  as  you  are  aware,  are  two  membranous 
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bags,  peculiar  to  the  mcmodactyles,  lined  widi  a  delicate  mucous 
membrane,  and  situated  posterior  to  the  os  hyoides,  having  openings 
towards  the  nostrils  and  tympani.  When  diseased,  they  pour  out 
a  vitiated  secretion,  which  is  oiteo  mistaken  for  that  of  glanders ; 
and  when  in  a  state  of  distention  from  the  openings  becoming 
dosed  (as  was  the  case  in  this  one),  they  press  upon  the  pharynx 
and  larynx,  and  give  rise  to  such  an  impediment  to  the  respiration 
as  often  simulates  roaring. 

The  mode  of  operating  for  the  evacuation  of  these  pouches,  when 
thus  diseased,  is  as  follows  : — ^A  vertical  inciaioa  is  to  be  made  about 
two  inches  in  length  a  little  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  trans- 
verse apophysis  of  the  atlas,  about  three  fingers'  breadth  from  the 
ear,  and  dose  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  parotid  gland.  This 
incision  is  best  made  by  raising  the  skin  into  a  fold.  The  head 
should  not  be  too  much  extended,  thus  putting  the  bloodvessds 
and  nerves  on  the  stretch,  which  would  make  it  more  difficult  to 
avoid  them  with  the  scalpd.  You  must  now  carefully  dissect 
until  you  arrive  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  parotid  gland,  which 
corresponds  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  atlas,  and  then  separate 
the  gland  from  its  adhesions.  This  dissection  is  to  be  continued 
until  you  feel  the  os  hyoides  with  the  index  finger,  and  arrive  at 
a  broad  muscular  expansion  arising  from  the  styloid  process  of 
the  occiput,  and  inserted  into  the  tuberosity  of  the  hyoides,  the 
stylo-hyoideus  muscle.  The  guttural  pouch  is  underneath  this 
muscle,  and  through  it  the  opening  into  the  pouch  should  be  made. 
But,  to  avoid  wounding  any  of  the  bloodvessels  and  nerves  which 
abound  in  this  region,  the  head  must  now  be  extended,  and  the 
bistoury  directed  with  its  back  towards  the  parotid  gland,  and  it» 
edge  upwards  and  in  the  (Erection  of  the  fibres  of  the  musde, 
the  handle  being  a  little  inclined  towards  the  withers,  so  as  not  to 
make  the  opening  posterior  to  the  pouch.  A  puncture  being  now 
made,  it  will  be  followed  by  the  escape  of  the  imprisoned  matter. 
As  this,  however,  will  not  suffice ;  injection  of  tepid  water  must  be 
resorted  to,  and  a  counter-opening  made  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
pouch  in  the  following  manner  : — Introduce  the  probe,  and  make 
it  point  towards  the  angle  of  the  posterior  maxillary,  in  the  space 
between  the  bifurcation  of  the  jugular  vein,  keeping  close  to  one 
of  its  divisions,  so  as  to  lessen  the  danger  of  wounding  them.     On 
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the  point  of  the  probe  thus  introdxiced  the  counter-opening  musC 
be  made,  and  a  seton  inserted.  The  injections  are  to  be  continiied 
until  the  discharge  becomes  nothing  more  than  that  resulting  from 
an  ordinary  seton.  This  operation  was  first  introduced  by  the 
French,  and  has  received  the  name  of  "  Hyovertebrotomia." 

I  have  felt  the  more  desirous  of  describing  the  present  case  to 
the  members  of  the  Association  because  the  pony  had  been  sent 
to  the  College  for  advice,  and  doubtless  many  present  had  seen 
it.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  death  of  the  animal  was  not 
caused  by  the  enlarged  guttural  pouch,  but  by  the  disease  of  the 
lungs.  The  quantity  of  purulent  fluid  contained  within  the  aac, 
which  was  perfectly  closed,  and  which  also  shewed  the  remains  of 
a  cicatrix,  could  not  have  been  less  than  a  pint :  it  was  of  a<^ee^ 
consistence,  or  semi-solid.  The  inability  to  deghitate  was  without 
doubt  the  cause  of  the  debility  under  which  the  animal  laboured ; 
still  there  was  an  absence  of  the  dyspnoea  observed  in  other  simi- 
lar cases.  Probably  it  was  the  result  of  strangles,  the  abscess  not 
having  freely  discharged  itself,  or  its  formation  being  suppressed. 

T%e  President  had  seen  cases  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  that 
described  by  Mr.  Ernes,  yet  he  doubted  whether  they  really  resulted 
from  distention  of  the  guttural  pouches,  as  stated  by  him.  He 
was  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  they  were  the  formation  of  en- 
cysted abscesses  in  the  vicinity  of  these  cavities,  and  which  pressed 
upon  and  eventually  obliterated  them.  An  analogous  case  Mr. 
Hunt  related  to  the  Association  a  session  or  two  since,  containing 
pus  in  a  state  of  inspissation.  (It  is  recorded  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Association  for  1842-3,  p.  357.) 

Mr,  Ernes  had  no  doubt,  from  the  state  and  location  of  the  other 
pouch,  that  this  was  its  enlarged  fellow.  No  inflammation  or  ul- 
ceration existed  in  the  pharynx  or  larynx ;  and  the  impediment 
ofiered  to  free  and  perfect  respiration  he  belieyed  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  lungs ;  therefore,  had  the  ope- 
ration of  the  removal  of  the  distended  pouch  been  performed  some 
time  before,  the  death  of  the  animal  would  have  been  prevented. 
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Casb  of  Ruptured  Splkbn. 

By  Mr,  J.  Coopbr,  M,R,C.V.S. 

Ash,  next  Sandwich,  December  7,  1846.  ^ 
Sir, 

I HAYB  forwarded  to  you  the  spleen  oi  a  two  year-old*colt,  late  the 
property  of  Mr.  John  Chaodkr,  of  Crix-hall.  The  history  of  the 
case  is  briefly  this : — On  Tuesday,  December  2d,  the  colt  was  put 
to  work  aboat  nine  o'clock,  when  it  began  to  jump  about,  and  ap- 
peared very  hvely  the  whole  of  the  day ;  it,  however,  fed  but  little 
that  afternoon,  but  did  not  evince  any  symptoms  of  pain. 

On  the  attendant  going  into  the  stable  on  Wednesday  morning, 
the  colt  was  seen  standing  still,  still  manifesting  no  pain,  yet  he  ap« 
peared  languid,  and  would  neither  eat  nor  drink.  He  was  again 
put  to  work,  but  about  ten  o'clock  he  became  so  weak,  that  Mr. 
Chandler  ordered  him  to  be  sent  home.  I  was  now  summoned 
to  attend,  but,  being  professionally  occupied,  did  not  arrive  at 
Crix-hall  before  noon.  On  going  into  the  stable,  the  colt  was 
in  a  standing  posture ;  and  the  first  thing  that  arrested  my  atten- 
tion was,  the  state  of  profuse  perspiration  in  which  the  animal  was, 
associated  with  a  continual  shifting  of  his  legs,  and  slight  attempts 
to  lie  down.  The  respiration  was  about  20  in  the  minute,  and 
the  pulse  imperceptible  at  the  jaw,  but  60  when  taken  at  the 
heart  (it  having  that  pecohar  jerking  action  which  is  cha^ 
ractenstic  of  the  heart  being  insufficiently  supplied  with  its 
vital  stimulus,  blood)  :  a  pallidness  of  all  the  visible  mucous  mem* 
branes  was  present,  and  the  large  veins,  as  the  radial  and  vena 
saphaena,  appeared  nearly  empty. 

Diaytums, — ^A  rupture  of  some  important  vessel  in  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity,  probably  of  the  liver. 

Prognosis, — From  the  haenumrhage  that  was  taking  place,  speedy 
death. 

DretUment,-'-!  administered  an  acidulated  draught,  and  ordered 
a  little  water,  to  be  given  every  hour,  which,  J  was  afterwards  in- 
formed, he  took  freely,  and  had  him  placed  in  a  loose  box.  About 
three  o'clock  p.m.  he  laid  down ;  shewed  great  symptoms  of  ab- 
dominal pain  ;  gradually  became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  about 
four  o'clock  died. 

PosUmortem  exaamation,r--'-On  laying  open  the  abdominal  ca- 
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vity,  there  gushed  out  a  large  quantity  of  blood ;  in  fact,  the  intes- 
tines were  completely  floating  in  it.  All  the  viscera  were  quite 
healthy*  with  the  exception  of  the  spleen,  which  you  will  find  is 
extensively  ruptured  on  its  concave  surface  ;  and,  near  its  apex, 
there  likewise  appears  to  be  a  tumour  of  an  hsBmorrhagic  charac- 
ter, situated  contiguous  to  where  the  rupture  took  place. 

I  beg  to  remain. 

Sir, 
To  Charles  Spooner,  Esq,  Your's  very  respectfolly. 


The  President. — ^An  external  view  of  the  organ  shews  that  a 
rupture  to  a  very  great  extent  has  taken  place  on  its  concave  sur- 
face, and,  on  cutting  into  its  substance,  its  cells  are  seen  congested 
with  blood.  It  is  not  much  increased  in  size,  if  at  all,  for  it  may 
be  presumed  it  was  t^en  from  a  cart  colt.  A  lesion  of  this  kind 
is  very  imusual  in  a  young  animal.  In  older  animals  the  spleen 
often  becomes  enlarged  and  disorganized,  like  to  the  liver,  and 
then  a  rupture  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

The  symptoms  described  by  Mr.- Cooper  are  clear  and  charac- 
teristic of  haemorrhage  taking  place  from  some  internal  viscus : 
but  there  was  the  absence  of  one  indication  which  would  have  told 
him  that  the  liver  was  not  the  organ,  namely,  a  yellowness  of  &e 
visible  mucous  membranes.  Whenever  a  rupture  of  the  liver 
takes  place,  it  is  always  preceded  by  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
functional  derangement,  whence  results  an  absorption  of  bile  into 
the  circulatory  system ;  or  it  is  imperfectly  formed,  and  does  not 
become  separated  from  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  liver. 

He  had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  his  beHef  that  the  animal 
was  in  health  prior  to  the  rupture  taking  place,  for  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  spleen  were  such  as  might  have  taken  place 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  rupture  was  caused  by  the  violent 
plunging  and  jumping  of  the  animal,  which  it  is  well  known  colts 
will  do  when  just  put  to  work ;  this,  in  all  probability,  being 
connected  with  the  state  of  this  viscus  at  •  the  time.  It  being  a 
diverticulum  for  the  blood,  a  more  than  ordinary  determination  of 
that  fluid  had  taken  place  to  it;  congestion  followed,  and  by 
pressure  a  laceration  of  its  capsule  ensued.  The  morbid  changes 
that  present  themselves  in  an  organ,  especially  when  they  are 
traceable  to  known  causes,  often  point  out  the  function  of  the 
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organ  afiected,  and  shew  ub  more  than  all  the  ezperimenta  that 
may  or  can  be  institated  upon  the  living  animal. 

The  caae  Ib  also  important  in  reference  to  veterinary  jurispru* 
dence.  It  might  have  been  that  this  animal  waa  purchased  only 
a  few  days  prior  to  his  death ;  and  the  inquiry  would  then  be 
made.  Was  the  spleen  at  the  time  of  sale  in  a  normal  condition  ? 
He  had  already  expressed  his  belief  that  this  was  so ;  but  it  might 
be  the  case,  that,  in  another  instance  of  rupture  of  the  same  viscus, 
such  appearances  would  be  presented  as  to  lead  to  the  inference 
that  some  organic  change  had  previously  taken  place,  and  then  the 
decision  would  be  in  accordance  therewith. 

We  likewise  learn  from  this  specimen,  how  Nature  labours  to 
bring  about  in  parts  a  restoration  to  health  or  normal  condition. 
On  die  edges  of  the  fissure  she  has  thrown  out  a  quantity  of  blood 
which  has  become  coagulated  and  firmly  adherent,  but  the  rupture 
was  too  large  to  enable  her  to  perfect  the  healing  process. 

Mr.  Cooper  had  described  an  haemorrhagic  tumour  on  the 
spleen,  and,  on  cutting  into  it,  it  is  seen  to  be  formed  by  a  quan- 
tity of  blood  having  become  efiused  into  the.  cells  of  the  organ 
and  destroying  their  integrity.  The  President  considered  the 
symptoms  to  be  clearly  given ;  yet,  perhaps,  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  name  a  tympanic  state  of  the  abdomen,  and  syncope 
being  induced  by  elevating  the  head,  as  strongly  indicative  of  in- 
ternal hsemorrhage  taking  place. 

Mr.  Fishwick  had  witnessed  a  case  of  ruptured  spleen  which 
had  exhibited  all  the  appearances  of  an  affection  of  the  bowels. 


On  ENLABOEn  Vssicula  Sbminalbs. 

Br/  the  President. 

The  specimen  before  me  has  been  brought  from  the  knacker's 
yard,  and  was  reported  to  be  "  a  triple  bladder  found  in  a  horse," 
but  whether  from  an  entire  horse,  or  a  gelding,  the  party  could  not 
tell  me.  Now,  it  is  not  surprising,  judging  from  their  appearance, 
that  these  three  bodies  should  have  been  mistaken  by  a  person 
unacquainted  with  anatomy  for  a  peculiarly  formed  bladder.  The 
central  one,  however,  is  the  true  urinary  cyst :  the  other  two  pyri- 
form  sacs  are  parts  of  the  male  organs  of  generation,  the  vesicu- 
Is  seminales,  as  they  are  improperly  termed.     They  are  enlarged 
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six  or  seven  times  beyood  their  natural  size,  and  disaecticM 
shews  that  they  have  been  taken  from  a  castrated  animaL  This  is 
known  by  the  peculiar  state  of  the  other  parts  of  the  geoerative 
organs  with  which  they  are  associated.  The  semen  as  secreted  1^ 
the  testes  is  conveyed  by  the  vas  deferens  into  the  urethral  canal. 
At  one  time  it  was  thought  the  vesiculs  seminales  were  the  recep- 
tacles for  this  fluid.  This  is  not  the  case,  as  the  relative  situati<» 
of  parts  prove ;  for  the  duct  of  these  hollow  or  sacculated  glands, 
and  the  termination  of  the  vas  deferens  enter  the  urethra  together, 
the  latter  a  little  below  the  former ;  so  that  the  semen  would  haw 
first  to  enter  the  urethra,  and  then  to  pass  backwards  to  get  into 
these  cavities,  were  this  the  &ct. 

In  the  adult  and  entire  male,  the  vas  deferens  in  its  onward 
passage  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder  will  be  seen  to  become  mudi 
and  abruptly  enlarged,  resembling  the  body  of  a  bottle  as  com- 
pared with  its  neck ;  but  in  the  young  animal  we  do  not  find  this 
enlargement  to  exist,  and  the  same  also  obtains  in  the  gelding, 
shewing  that  no  storing  up  of  the  semen  has  taken  place  in  these 
tubes,  as  is  the  case  in  the  adult  entire  horse,  prior  to  the  venereal 
act  being  performed,  their  office  being  to  retain  it  for  this  par- 
pose ;  since,  if  they  be  opened,  pure  semen  will  be  found  con- 
tained within  them. 

What,  then,  is  the  use  of  these  so-called  vesiculs  seminales  ? 
those  bodies  we  have  now  before  us  in  this  distended  state,  and 
which  I  have  before  stated  have  evidently  been  taken  from  a  geld- 
ing, there  being  no  true  seminal  reservoirs  at  the  termination  <tf 
the  efferent  ducts.  That  they  are  secreting  structures  there  is 
no  doubt,  and  the  character  of  the  secretion  is  that  of  a  viscid 
mucus  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  has  been  supposed  to  constitute 
a  vehicle  for  the  semen  to  be  conveyed  out  of  the  body  during  its 
emission,  or  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  it  momentum  or  force 
when  ejaculated. 

Here,  again,  from  a  morbid  specimen  we  are  taught,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  use  of  a  part,  although  careful  dissection  vdll  demon* 
strate  the  same  truth ;  for,  although  the  two  fluids — ^that  secreted 
by  the  testes,  and  that  by  the  vesicular  seminales— enter  the 
urethra  by  apparently  one  common  opening,  like  the  biliary  and 
the  pancreatic  ducts,  which  pierce  the  duodenum,  yet  they  have 
each  their  terminating  tubes,  and  no  admixture  of  them  takes  place 
until  they  reach  this  point. 
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Doabtless,  many  have  noticed  that  geldings  are  capable  of 
erecting  the  penis,  and  emitting  a  fluid  which  by  some  has  been 
thought  to  be  semen.  Now  this  iS  nothing  but  the  secretion  from 
these  vesicles.  Such  animals  cannot  beget  a  foal,  unless  it  be  im- 
mediately after  castration,  when  as  yet  some  true  semen  remains 
within  the  vas  deferens.  Probably  in  these  cases  the  fluid  which 
it  emitted  depends  on  an  abnormal  condition  of  these  parts,  simi- 
lar to  the  specimen  now  on  the  table. 


On  some  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Encbphalon  of  thb  Horse  ; 

WITH  THE   AnATOMT  AND    PhTBIOLOGT    OF  THOSE    PaRTS    OF 

THE  Organ  that  are  principally  affected. 

By  Mr,  J.  Mannington. 

[It  is  with  reluctance  we  omit  the  anatomical  and  physiological 
portions  of  this  essay ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  do  so  from  press 
of  matter.  Mr.  Mannington's  method  of  describing  the  brain  and 
its  membranes  possessed  novelty,  and  the  details  were  correctly 
and  lucidly  given.  We  are  able  to  introduce  the  pathological  part 
only, — Editors,'] 

Meningitis. 

The  cineritions  neurine  having  been  considered  in  a  former  part 
of  this  thesis  as  the  prompter  or  generator  of  power ;  if  this  sup- 
position be  correct,  we  must,  in  cases  where  this  substance  is 
affected,  or  the  membranes  in  apposition  with  it  are  inflamed,  infer 
that  we  shall  then  have  augmentation  of  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
and  those  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  under  its  control, 
or  general  exalted  action :  in  short,  "  spasmodic  action  without 
loss  of  voluntary  power ;"  no  paralysis  or  loss  of  sensation  being 
present,  as  the  texture  of  the  brain  is  not  compressed  or  disor-' 
ganized.  In  the  human  subject  much  aberration  of  the  intellectual 
fiicnlties  is  shewn  in  this  affection. 

Named  from  its  symptoms,  it  is  usually  deugnated  phrenitis  : 
but  this  is  only  an  effect ;  and  as  I  do  not  think  we  are  warranted 
in  drawing  so  nice  a  distinction  as  to  suppose  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane to  be  alone  inflamed — ^having  found  one  membrane  as  much 
affected  as  the  other — I  have  preferred  the  term  Meningitis. 
There  is  no  disease  to  which  the  horse  is  liable,  except  rabies. 
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which  presents  sueh  urgent  symptoms  as  this ;  and  there  is  none 
which  requires  more  decisive  and  active  treatment ;  which  must 
be  evident  when  we  consider  that  the  very  source  of  power,  the 
primum  mobile  of  the  animal  madiine,  and  the  governor  of  its 
actions*  is  invohred :  and  that  the  least  change  of  structure  in  so 
delicately  formed  an-  organ  must  of  necessity  be  attended  witii  an 
alteration  of  function,  and  ultnnately  followed  by  very  senous 
consequences. 

The  causei  of  this  disease  are,  over-exertion ;  and  that  more 
especially  in  plethoric  horses  who  have  been  living  in  a  state 
of  idleness  (though  even  in  these  the  lungs  are  more  liable  to 
become  affected)  ;  pressure  of  the  coUar  on  the  jugular  veins, 
causing  a. congested  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  (This  latter 
I  believe  to  be  a  very  frequent  cause.  In  two  cases  I  have  seen 
it  occur  in  horses  who  have  had  one  jugular  vein  obliterated.)  In- 
juries to  the  integument  covering  the  frontal  or  parietal  bones,  the 
vessels  of  which  anastomose  freely  with  those  of  the  meninges : 
and  fracture  of  these  bones  will  also  produce  it.  It  likewise  occa- 
sionally occurs  as  a  consequence  of  other  diseases,  especially  those 
attacking  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach.  I  have  also  seen  it 
follow  enteritis,  and  supposed  it  to  have  been  caused  by  long  con- 
tinued agony.  Extension  of  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  jugular  vein  will  occasionally  give  rise  to  it,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Schneiderian  membrane ;  and  it  is  frequently  a  sequela  of 
tumours  and  abscesses  in  the  cranium,  or  accompanies  their  fansk^ 
ation.  The  disease  known  by  the  name  of  stomach  staggers  is  a 
sympathetic  kind  of  meningitis,  caused  by  excessive  distenticm  of 
the  stomach. 

In  some  cases  this  affection  is  slow  in  its  attack,  and  is  ushered 
in  by  common  febrile  symptoms ;  the  pulse  and  respiration  being 
slightly  quickened,  the  mouth  hot  and  dry,  the  mucous  mem- 
branes a  little  injected,  and  the  ears  and  extremities  cold.  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  first  indications  are  those  of  drowsiness 
and  lethargy ;  the  animal  standing  in  a  fixed  position  with  his 
head  depressed,  and  sometimes  rested  against  or  on  the  manger, 
and  much  weight  thrown  on  it.  The  pulse  is  generally  slower  and 
fuller  than  natural,  and  the  respiration  occasionally  stertorous ; 
the  Schneiderian  and  conjunctival  membranes  are  invariably  in- 
jected, the  faeces  scanty  and  hard,  and  the  urine  secreted  in  di- 
minished quantities.     At  times  the  patient  will  apparently  rouse 
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himself,  seize  a  mouthful  of  hay,  and  begin  to  masticate  it ;  but 
he  generally  lets  it  fedl  from  his  mouth,  or  else  retains  it  there 
daring  another  comatose  fit. 

This  stage  continues  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  different 
oases  before  the  phr^tic  stage  makes  its  appearance.  The  dull 
heavy  look  is  then  succeeded  by  a  watchful  brightened  appearance 
of  the  eye ;  the  head  is  held  erect,  and  the  ears  pricked  forwards ; 
the  mucous  membranes  become  intensely  injected,  the  pulse  quick, 
bounding  and  hard,  the  respiration  also  quickened ;  the  mouth 
very  hot  .and  dry,  and  the  legs  and  ears  cold:  indeed,  every 
symptom  shews,  as  plainly  as  possible,  that  re-action  has  taken 
place,  and  inflammation  has  succeeded  to  congestion.  The  animal 
now  moves  about  in  the  most  excited  manner ;  paws  as  if  in  abdo- 
minal pain ;  a  few  hard  faeces  are  occasionally  passed  ;  and  some- 
times he  makes  a  circuit  of  his  box  for  a  long  time  together,  re- 
gardless of  any  object  placed  in  his  way,  and  seemingly  wishing 
to  escape;  neighing  loudly,  on  hearing  another  horse  stir.  To  this 
stage  of  excitement  succeeds  one  of  utter  unconsciousness ;  he  rears 
up,  and,  perspiration  covering  the  body,  he  dashes  himself  about 
against  the  sides  of  the  stall  or  box,  inflicting  severe  injury  on  his 
head,  until  he  becomes  a  frightful  spectacle ;  then  throws  himself 
down,  the  muscles  of  his  face  performing  convulsive  movements, 
and  presenting  a  very  haggard  expression  of  countenance. 

In  some  instances,  a  second  stage  of  congestion  accompanied 
with  coma  comes  on ;  which  is  again  succeeded  by  phrenitic 
symptoms,  and  the  animal  expires  completely  exhausted  by  the 
violence  of  the  paroxysms. 

Yet,  all  these  phrenitic  symptoms  may  be  present  without  true 
meningitis,  as  they  are  sometimes  produced  by  tumours  pressing 
on  and  lacerating  the  fibres  of  the  cerebral  mass,  of  which  some 
illustrative  cases  have  been  related  to  us  by  Professor  Spooner  in 
his  lectures.  When  arising  from  this  cause,  the  state  of  excite- 
ment is  not  preceded  by  that  of  depression. 

In  Stomach  Staggers,  or  sympathetic  meningitis,  the  symp- 
toms are  much  the  same  as  those  present  in  the  idiopathic  form 
of  meningitis,  with  the  exception  of  the  coma  being  more  intense 
and  of  longer  duration.  The  buccal  and  conjunctival  membranes 
also  often  present  a  yellowish  tinge,  tympanitis  exists,  and  the 
manifestation  of  abdominal  pain  is  more  marked.     If  we  obtain 
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the  history  of  these  cases,  we  shall,  in  most  instances,  find  that 
the  patient  has  been  kept  for  a  long  time  without  food,  and,  then 
being  abundantly  supplied  with  it,  has  eaten  it  voraciously,  filling 
his  stomach  to  repletion  in  a  short  time.  This  is  most  commonly 
the  case  among  old  horses  that  have  a  morbid  i^petite,  and  in 
these  a  rupture  of  the  stomach  often  ensues. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  of  meningitis  are  very  well 
marked.  The  membranes  are  gorged  with  blood,  as  are  the 
arteries  supplying  the  brain,  and  also  the  sinuses.  The  plexus 
choroides  is  much  enlarged,  and  often  presents  an  almost  black 
appearance.  The  lateral  ventricles  generally  contain  an  abnormal 
quantity  of  fluid  :  some  parts  of  the  cineritious  layer  of  the  cere- 
brum are  much  injected*  and,  on  cutting  into  its  substance,  the 
puncta  vasculosa  are  distinctly  seen  :  other  parts,  more  especially 
when  the  case  has  existed  for  some  time,  are  softened,  and  of  a 
yellowish  colour.  The  exterior  surface  is  generally  most  softened : 
the  medullary  neurine  is  but  little  altered  in  its  texture  or  ap- 
pearance. At  times  some  of  the  abdominal  or  thoracic  viscera 
are  likewise  inflamed. 

Treatment, — Whether  we  are  called  in  during  the  comatose  or 
phrenitic  stage,  our  first  act  must  be  to  abstract  blood.  This  is 
easily  accomplished  should  the  animal  be  still  in  a  state  of  stupor, 
and  the  blood  should  be  suflered  to  flow  imtil  symptoihs  of  syn- 
cope make  their  appearance,  which  will  often  stop  the  onward 
progress  of  the  disease.  When  the  animal  is  in  a  state  of  phrenzy, 
it  is  much  easier  said  than  done,  as  it  is  frequently  impossible  to 
approach  him  without  imminent  danger :  an  opportunity  must, 
therefore,  be  watched  for,  and  an  opening  made  into  one  or  both 
temporal  arteries  ;  or,  if  the  jugular  veins  be  preferred,  a  ligature 
must  be  applied  to  the  neck,  and  the  animal  allowed  to  bleed 
until  he  falls,  or  becomes  so  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood  that 
the  ligature  can  be  removed,  and  the  veins  secured. 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  arisen  respecting  the  propriety 
of  bleeding  from  the  temporal  arteries  in  preference  to  the  jugu- 
lar veins ;  and  those  who  prefer  the  latter  method  have  certainly 
a  strong  argument  in  their  favour,  when  we  consider  that  the  tem- 
poral artery  is  only  a  branch  nourishing  the  masseter  muscle,  and 
that  the  jugular  vein  conveys  the  blood  directly  from  the  inflamed 
and  diseased  part.     Practice,  however,  shews  the  beneficial  effects 
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of  the  former  mode  of  procedure ;  nor  must  we  forget  the  great 
relief  which  is  known  to  follow  from  the  abstraction  of  arterial 
blood  from  the  system  instead  of  venous,  in  urgent  cases  :  per- 
haps the  relative  benefits  derivable  we  have  yet  to  learn.  I  may 
be  permitted  to  add  that  Professor  Spooner  and  Mr.  Percivall 
are  decidedly  in  favour  of  arteriotomy,  and  such  names  as  these 
carry  with  them  great  weight.  "While  the  animal  is  in  the  de- 
pressed condition  caused  by  the  bleeding,  a  powerful  cathartic 
should  be  administered  to  him  in  a  liquid  form.  Aloes  and  croton 
oil  are,  perhaps,  the  best  that  can  be  given ;  but  no  stimulant 
must  be  conjoined. 

If  the  faeces  are  collected  in  the  rectum,  they  must  be  removed, 
and  a  clyster,  in  which  some  aloes  has  been  dissolved,  thrown  up. 
The  head  should  be  frequently  wetted  with  an  evaporating  lotion, 
and  a  blister  applied  two  or  three  inches  behind  the  ears,  extend- 
ing under  the  throat  and  down  to  the  breast.  Stimulants  (as 
sinapisms)  and  bandages  to  the  legs  should  also  be  had  recourse 
to.  If,  after  the  animal  recovers  from  the  state  of  syncope  induced 
by  bleeding,  the  phrenitic  symptoms  do  not  again  make  their  ap- 
pearance— ^if  the  pulse,  though  quick,  becomes  soft,  and  the  eyes 
do  not  present  a  wild  appearance,  our  prognosis  will  be  favour- 
able ;  but  if  phrenzy  again  comes  on,  the  pulse  being  quick  and 
hard — if  cold  sweats  make  their  appearance,  and  the  extremities 
continue  cold,  we  shall  then  be  compelled  to  judge  unfavourably 
of  our  patient.  The  bleeding  may  now  be  repeated,  and  another 
cathartic  and  enema  administered ;  our  great  end  being  to  pro- 
duce purgation,  which  acts  as  a  depletive,  and  also  determines  the 
nervous  irritation  from  the  brain  to  the  intestinal  canal.  I  do  not 
approve  of  what  are  called  sedative  agents  during  t^is  stage  of 
meningitis,  as  they  act  as  stimulants  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  if, 
in  the  course  of  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  the  animal  becomes 
tolerably  tranquil,  purgation  commences,  the  warmth  of  the  ex- 
tremities returns,  and  the  blister  is  seen  to  be  acting,  I  should  then 
recommend  the  extract  of  belladonna,  or  digitalis,  or  the  potassio 
tartrate  of  antimony,  to  be  given  in  small  and  repeated  doses  in  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  potash,  alternating  with  mild  aperients,  as 
linseed  oil  or  small  quantities  of  aloes. 

Dietetics. — ^During  the  comatose  and  phrenitic  stages  of  this 
disease,  little  or  no  disposition  to  partake  of  food  is  evinced  by 
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the  animal ;  but  should  it  exist,  it  must  be  checked  by  remov- 
ing any  that  may  be  in  the  manger  or  rack,  as  the  motion  of 
the  jaws  promotes  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  head.  Mashes  and 
gruel  only  should  be  allowed  for  some  days ;  and  when  com  may 
be  given,  it  should  be  in  very  small  quantities  at  first,  gradually 
increasing  it.  In  favourable  cases,  the  return  to  convalescence  is 
generally  rapid,  and  this  may  be  assisted  by  an  occasional  laxa- 
tive and  the  administration  of  vegetable  tonics.  In  the  generality 
of  cases  I  should  now  apply  setcms  over  the  parotid  glands,  to  act 
as  counter-irritants,  and  thus  remove  any  lurking  inflammatory 
action  about  the  brain ;  as  in  many  cases,  when  the  animal  is  ap- 
parently restored  to  health,  a  sub-acute  disease  sometimes  still 
exists,  which  will  ultimately  prove  fatal. 

Enlargement  of  the  plexus  choroides,  too,  will  often  gradually 
take  place,  producing  phrenitis  at  some  future  period  unpreceded 
by  coma.  The  only  observable  83rmptom  of  this  is,  that  the  head 
is  generally  carried  on  one  side.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  under 
such  circumstances  as  these  all  remedial  means  are  useless. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  lateral  ventricles  may  likewise  take 
on  diseased  action,  and  pour  out  an  increased  amount  of  its  secre- 
tion, which  constitutes 

* 

Htdrocephalus. 

Thb  symptoms  of  this  affection  are — ^frequent  attacks  of  coma ; 
a  slow  and  irregular  pulse;  fixed  and  dilated  pupils;  loss  of 
appetite,  and  inability  to  stand  active  exertion ;  the  bowels  are 
generally  constipated ;  the  head  is  often  carried  on  one  side,  and 
syncope  is  occasionally  produced  on  its  being  elevated. 

Treatment, — ^Powerful  local  irritants  are  here  indicated,  as  blis- 
ters over  the  parietal  bones,  the  discharge  from  which  may  be  kept 
up  for  an  indefinite  period  by  dressing  with  the  savine  ointment ; 
also  setons  over  the  parotid  glands.  Bleeding  is  generally  contra- 
indicated  ;  but  in  some  few  cases  it  has  been  found  beneficial. 
The  bowels  must  be  kept  in  a  soluble  state,  and  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, or  calomel,  or  diuretics,  may  be  had  recourse  to ;  but  our 
hopes  of  any  success  are  very  faint. 

The  post-mortem  appearances,  when  meningitis  has  not  super- 
vened causing  the  death  of  the  animal  are — the  lateral  ventricles 
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distended  with  seroua  fluid  of  a  straw  colour ;  the  plexus  choroidea 
pale,  enlarged,  and,  as  it  were,  sodden ;  and  the  whole  substance  of 
the  brain  softened  and  readily  broken  down. 

The  treatment  of  meningitis  caused  by  over-distention  of  the 
stomach  differs,  in  some  respects,  from  that  necessary  in  the  idio- 
pathic form  of  the  disease.  The  tolerance  for  loss  of  blood  is  not 
so  great,  but  even  more  purgatives  may  be  administered :  indeed, 
we  can  scarcely  give  too  large  a  quantity,  always  remembering  to 
exhibit  them  in  a  liquid  form  and  combined  with  a  stimulant  or 
carminative,  so  as  to  cause  the  stomach  to  contract  on  its  con- 
tents and  force  them  onwards  ;  and  occasionally  we  are  required 
to  combine  some  agent  that  will  neutralize  or  decompose  the  gas 
eliminated.  Carbonic  acid  gas  being  given  off  in  the  first  stage, 
ammonia  in  some  form  is  indicated,  by  which  a  gentle  stimulating 
compound  is  produced.  But  in  a  later  period  of  the  disease,  the 
fetid  binary  compounds  of  hydrogen  being  disengaged  from  the 
decomposing  ingesta,  some  of  the  compomids  of  chlorine  will  be 
alone  found  available,  the  compound  resulting  being  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  natural  acid  of  the  stomach,  while  the  bases  are  set  free. 
The  chloride  of  lime  is  generally  preferred.  From  the  difficulty 
attendant  on  the  passing  of  the  probang  into  the  horse's  stomach, 
we  camiot  anticipate  the  same  benefit  as  that  which  attends  its 
use  in  cases  of  hoven  in  cattle  ;  yet  in  desperate  cases  it  may  be 
tried,  and  if  successful,  fluids  of  a  stimulating  nature  injected  into 
the  stomach  with  a  view  to  soften  the  mass  of  food  contained  in 
that  viscus,  thus  allowing  it  to  pass  on  through  the  pylorus.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  other  form  of  treatment  is  called  for. 

The  post-mortem  appearances,  besides  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  are  as  follow : — An  over- distended  state 
of  the  stomach,  both  from  food  and  gaseous  elimination;  its 
mucous  coat  much  inflamed,  and  spots  of  ecchymosis  exist  on 
it,  more  particularly  towards  the  pylorus ;  all  the  coats  of  the  in- 
testines are  also  frequently  inflamed  in  patches ;  and  oftentimes  the 
liver  is  of  a  soft  texture,  and  easily  broken  down,  while  the  thoracic 
viscera  are  in  a  congested  state :  occasionaUy  the  medulla  spinalis 
has  been  found  of  a  softer  consistence  than  is  natural. 
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Coma. 


Bt  this  term  is  implied  a  cerebral  afiection  presenting  the  same 
83rmptom8  of  stupor  thronghout  its  whole  course.  This  disease, 
although  rare,  occurs  sufficiently  often  as  to  be  classed  as  a  dis- 
tinct one.  It  is  dependent  on  a  congested  (not  inflamed)  state  of 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  its  meninges  and  sinuses ;  and  may  be 
caused  by  obstruction  in  the  veins,  which,  indeed  I  believe,  is  most 
commonly  the  case ;  or  by  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood  being 
conveyed  to  the  brain  by  the  arteries.  Through  want  of  power 
in  the  over-distended  vessels,  reaction,  foUowed  by  inflammation 
and  exalted  action,  does  not  supervene  ;  and  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  and  more  especially  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  become  so 
compressed,  that  a  state  of  imconsciousness,  loss  of  voluntary 
power,  and  propensity  to  sleep,  are  induced,  from  which  the  disease 
derives  its  name. 

Symptoms, — ^These  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  accompan3rmg 
the  comatose  state  of  meningitis  ;  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  phrenitic  s3rmptoms  may  or  may  not  shortly  succeed. 
The  stupor  is,  however,  certainly  more  intense ;  the  pulse  has  a 
more  oppressed  feel,  and  is  very  slow ;  the  visible  mucous  mem- 
branes have  a  bluish  appearance ;  the  respiration  is  feeble,  and  the 
faeces  and  urine  scanty,  these  secretions  partaking  of  the  torpidity 
of  the  system.  The  animal  generally  bores  forward,  forcing  his 
head  against  the  manger ;  but  in  one  instance  which  came  under 
my  observation,  he  as  obstinately  backed  to  the  comer  of  his  box, 
and,  whUst  there,  continued  his  attempts  to  retrograde.  The  legs 
and  ears  are  very  cold,  and  the  pupils  dilated. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — In  fatal  cases,  rupture  of  some  of 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  takes  place,  constituting  apoplexy ;  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  brain  is  also  invariably  very  much 
congested. 

Causes. — ^These,  too,  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  producing 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  It  generally  occurs 
in  old  horses  in  a  plethoric  condition  that  have  been  exposed  to 
the  sun — ^for  instance,  at  work  in  the  harvest  field — and  whose 
jugulars  are  pressed  upon  by  the  collar  for  a  considerable  time 
together.  These  aged  subjects  are  not  so  likely  to  have  inflam- 
mation   supervene  on  congestion,    their  arterial   system  being 
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weaker,  and  therefore  they  are  not  so  prone  to  take  on  inflam- 
matory action  as  younger  horses  are. 

Treatment, — In  all  cases  of  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the 
encephalon,  our  first  step  must  consist  in  the  abstraction  of  blood, 
and  that  to  an  extent  which  a  common  observer  would  think  un- 
warranted, the  tolerance  possessed  by  the  animal  being  extremely 
great.  As  soon  as  the  pulse  falls,  the  coma  in  many  cases  will  not 
be  so  intense,  and  the  animal  will  in  a  short  time  commence  feeding ; 
this  disposition  should,  however,  be  prevented  by  removing  all  food. 
If  the  animal  be  not  already  in  a  loose  box,  he  should  be  removed 
to  one,  there  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  not  exposed  to  a  strong 
light.  A  powerful  cathartic  is  now  to  be  administered)  avoiding 
calomel,  which  I  have  found  produce  colicky  pains.  Clysters  must 
not  be  omitted.  The  legs  should  be  stimulated  and  bandaged,  and 
the  throat,  neck,  and  breast,  blistered  with  ol.  cantharides.  It  is 
very  possible  that  the  patient  may  be  relieved  for  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours  by  this  plan  of  treament,  and  that  at  the  expiration 
of  this  time  aU  the  comatose  83rmptoms  will  return  :  if  so,  we  must 
again  bleed,  and  administer  another  cathartic ;  for  in  these  cases 
full  purgation  will  rarely  have  been  established.  The  animal  will 
again  appear  relieved,  but  the  state  of  stupor  may  again  make  its 
appearance,  and  must  be  combatted  by  the  same  measures  as  be- 
fore. I  have  seen  a  horse  rally  and  relapse  in  this  manner  five  or 
six  times,  feeding  a  little  at  intervals  on  such  sloppy  food  as  he 
was  allowed.  He  was  bled  as  often  as  he  relapsed,  until  his  pulse 
sunk ;  and  notwithstanding  the  debility  present  from  depletion  and 
general  wasting  of  his  system  during  seven  days,  he  had  ol.  lini. 
Oiij,  aloes  %vr,  and  calomel.  5v,  given  to  him  before  purgation 
was  set  up,  although  griping  pains  were  often  produced.  - 

In  most  instances,  as  soon  as  the  bowels  are  freely  acted  on, 
the  comatose  symptoms  gradually  disappear,  and  then  a  more 
nutritive  diet  may  be  allowed ;  for  up  to  this  time  nothing  but 
gruel  and  mashes  should  be  given.  The  action  of  the  bowels, 
however,  must  be  kept  up  in  a  moderate  degree  by  means  of 
laxatives,  alternating  with  tonics  or  duretics,  as  the  case  may  de- 
mand. In  one  instance  which  fall  under  my  notice,  an  immense 
discharge  of  unhealthy  purulent  matter  took  place  from  both  nos- 
trils during  the  return  to  convalescence,  accompanied  with  tume- 
faction of  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands.  This  was  checked 
in  about  three  weeks  by  the  administration  of  the  diniodide  of 
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copper,  conjoined  with  vegetable  tonics,  a  blister  being  also  applied 
over  the  enlarged  glands.  In  cases  which  terminate  fatally  the  coma 
is  not  relieved  by  bleeding ;  but  the  pulse  becomes  quick  and  in- 
distinct, the  extremities  deathy  cold,  the  jaws  fixed,  the  mem- 
branes turgid  with  blood,  and  cold  sweats  bedew  the  surface  of 
the  body :  the  animal  now  staggers  to  find  a  resting-place  for  his 
head ;  the  eyes  become  glassy,  and  insensible  to  light ;  the  breath- 
ing becomes  stertorous  ;  and  he  at  last  faQs  and  dies  almost  with- 
out a  struggle. 

Powerful  stimulants,  such  as  ammonia,  may  be  tried  in  this 
stage ;  but  there  is  not  the  most  remote  chance  of  any  success. 

It  is  n<ft  uncommon  for  a  temporary  state  of  coma  to  be  ob- 
served in  horses  that  have  been  the  subjects  of  protracted  illness, 
as  influenza.  The  pulse  is  soft  and  weak,  the  membranes  rather 
pale,  the  respiration  a  little  slower  than  natural,  and  the  legs  and 
the  surface  of  the  body  chilly ;  but  bleeding  is  not  advisable  here, 
since  these  comatose  symptoms  will  generally  pass  ofiT  quickly  on 
the  administration  of  some  dififusible  stimulant,  such  as  the  spirit  of 
nitric  ether  g^ven  in  the  solution  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia ;  the 
legs  being  at  the  same  time  bandaged,  and  clothing  applied  to  the 
body.  By  these  means,  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is  restored. 
If  found  necessary,  the  head  may  be  kept  wet  with  some  evapo- 
rating lotion. 

Apoplexy. 

This  affection  does  not  often  occur  in  the  horse,  the  vessels  ot 
the  brain  being  guarded  against  over- distention  and  rupture  by 
the  tortuosity  of  the  arteries,  and  by  the  small  sized  foramen 
at  which  the  carotids  enter,  as  weU  as  by  the  sinuses  and  va- 
ricose veins  situated  about  the  muscles  of  mastication;  yet, 
despite  all  these  provisional  agents,  rupture  of  a  vessel  or  vessels 
sometimes  does  occur,  and,  as  fetr  as  my  practice  has  enabled  me  to 
observe,  it  is  invariably  fatal. 

The  rupture  is  generally  produced  by  excessive  exertion,  and 
oftenest  occurs  in  young  plethoric  horses  with  short  necks :  tu- 
mours on  the  inside  of  the  cranium  may  also  press  on  the  vessels, 
and  produce  their  rupture ;  or,  if  an  old  horse  be  the  subject  of  this 
lesion,  it  is  probably  the  result  of  some  chronic  disease  existbg 
in  the  bloodvessels  themselves.  Po9t  martem'igipearances  present 
effusion  of  blood  on  some  part  of  the  brain,  generally  within  the 
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v^itridesi  or  about  its  base,  as  here  the  greater  number  of  vesselB 
are  situated.  The  vessels  are  black  from  over-distention  and  re- 
tention of  the  blood*  and  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  much  con- 
gested, the  puncta  vasculosa  being  very  numerous  and  plainly 
seen. 

Symptoms, — Sometimes  the  animal  continues  standing,  present- 
ing indications  of  intense  coma ;  at  others,  he  is  found  lying  in  a  per- 
fectly insensible  state,  apparently  completely  paralyzed.  In  either 
case  the  pulse  will  be  found  fiill  and  hard,  the  respiration  slow 
and  laboured,  and,  perhaps,  accompanied  vdth  frequent  sighing : 
the  mucous  membranes  much  reddened,  the  legs  and  ears  deathy 
cold,  the  body  covered  with  cold  perspiration,  an  abundant  dis- 
charge of  saUva  flowing  from  the  mouth,  and  the  eyes  per- 
fectly amaurotic.  Convulsive  twitchings  are  seen  in  those  parts 
of  the  face  whose  nerves  originate  from  the  parts  compressed  by 
the  efiPused  clot,  and  we  may  thus  judge  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  what  vessel  is  the  seat  of  rupture.  The  muscles  on  the 
opposite  side  are  in  a  state  of  partial  or  complete  paralysis,  whilst 
those  on  the  same  side  are  convulsed  in  consequence  of  excited 
action  being  set  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain  from  con- 
tinuity  of  substance.  It  appears  impossible  to  rouse  the  animal — ^in 
fact,  he  is  dead  to  all  surrounding  objects ;  and  although  some 
cases  in  which  but  little  effusion  has  taken  place  may  linger  for  a 
time,  and  such  generally  terminate  in  phrenitis,  yet,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  pulse  soon  becomes  intensely  hard,  quick  and  running 
down ;  the  respiration  very  stertorous ;  and  death  quickly  closes 
the  scene. 

Treatment. — Our  first  effort,  of  course,  should  be  to  remove  the 
congestion  which  exists  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  to  prevent 
effusion  going  on  to  a  greater  extent ;  and  here  we  should  have 
recourse  to  bleeding  from  the  jugular  veins  in  preference  to  the 
temporal  arteries,  it  being  a  vein,  in  most  instances,  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  rupture.  By  bloodletting,  our  desire  is  to  produce 
local  rather  than  general  depletion.  The  angular  veins  may  also 
be  opened,  to  remove  the  congestion  that  always  exists  in  the  su- 
perficial vessels  of  the  head.  If  the  power  of  deglutition  be  not 
already  lost,  diffusible  stimulants  must  immediately  be  adminis- 
tered to  rouse  the  vital  powers,  and  enable  the  vessels  to  contract 
on  and  force  onwards  their  contents.    Such  agents  may  be  ad- 
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vantageoosly  combined  with  cathartics.  Powerful  stimulants  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  head  and  extremities,  as  sinapisms,  to  which 
the  oil  of  turpentine  or  of  cantharides  may  be  added,  the  body  being 
kept  warm,  and  the  legs  bandaged.  Clysters  should  also  be  fre- 
quently thrown  up ;  and  if  the  animal  be  in  a  recumbent  position, 
and  the  urine  cannot  be  voided,  a  catheter  must  be  passed  occa- 
sionally to  withdraw  it.  I  have  seen  a  horse  rally  for  a  short  time 
from  the  adoption  of  these  means ;  meningitis  however  super- 
vened, and  he  died  phrenitic.  On  examination  after  death,  a 
coagttlum  of  blood  was  found  on  the  supero-anterior  part  of  the 
brain,  and  those  parts  of  the  meninges  contiguous  were  mudi  in- 
flamed. In  another  instance,  death  was  caused  almost  immedi- 
ately from  a  rupture  of  the  posterior  cerebellar  vein  on  the  left  side, 
which  produced  pressure  on  the  corpora  olivaria,  thus  paraljrzing 
the  respiratory  muscles,  and  causing  death  from  asphyxia.  Trsr 
cheotomy  might  have  been  had  recourse  to  in  this  case,  but  it 
could  have  been  with  only  temporary  benefit. 

I  think  it  probable  that,  in  those  extreme  cases  of  coma  which 
occasionally  recover,  an  effusion  of  blood  may  have  taken  place 
which  becomes  organized,  producing  those  tumours  that  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  brains  of  horses,  and  which  at  some  per- 
haps far  distant  period  causes  their  death :  or  it  is  possible,  if 
the  medullary  fibres  are  only  separated  and  compressed  by  the 
effused  clot,  that  absorption  and  perfect  recovery  may  take  place. 
The  disappearance  of  hemiplegia  in  the  human  subject,  which 
remains  for  some  time  after  an  apoplectic  fit,  is  thus  accounted 
for ;  but  if  the  fibres  have  been  lacerated  and  ruptured,  recovery 
cannot  take  place. 

Should  a  horse  appear  to  be  recovering  under  the  treatment 
I  have  pointed  out  or  any  other,  the  perfecting  of  the  cure  must 
depend  upon  drcumstances,  it  being  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
specific  plan.  If  any  loss  of  motor  power  should  exist,  strychnia 
mav  be  advantageously  employed,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium 
given,  and  also  applied  externally  to  the  cranium,  so  as  to  pro- 
mote the  absorption  of  effused  blood  which  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  still  remains  on  or  within  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
Horses,  however,  are  said  not  to  be  so  often  the  subjects  of  he- 
miplegia consequent  on  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain  as  man, 
should  they  recover  from  apoplexy. 
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This  is  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  brain,  producing  symptoms 
very  much  resembling  those  of  epilepsy.  From  the  suddenness 
of  the  attack,  and  also  from  the  animal  oftentimes  quickly  reco- 
vering without  any  remedial  measures  being  adopted,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  something  specific  in  this  disease.  Harness  horses 
are  most  liable  to  it ;  indeed,  saddle  horses  are  rarely  attacked. 
Those  animals  that  have  prominent  eyes  and  a  vacant  stare  are 
most  obnoxious  to  it,  and  such  are  pointed  out  by  almost  every 
groom  or  horse-dealer  as  being  "  likely  to  become  megrimed." 
Blind  horses,  I  believe,  are  never  the  subjects  of  it,  and  those 
animals  who  have  attacks  escape  them  in  a  great  measure  in 
winter ;  but  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  when  the  sun  suddenly  shines 
out  brightly  from  beneath  the  douds*  they  frequently  become  af- 
fected. 

The  predisposing  causes  and  pathology  of  the  disease  are  in- 
volved in  much  mystery.  Its  exciting  cause,  it  is  pretty  evident, 
is  dependent  on  a  temporarily  congested  state  of  the  vessels  or 
sinuses  of  the  brain,  by  which  an  undue  degree  of  pressure  is  im- 
parted to  the  organ.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  state  of  congestion 
is  preceded  by  "  dizziness,"  similar  to  that  experienced  by  the 
human  subject  when  he  has  gazed  too  long  or  too  intensely  on  any 
object ;  and  that  this  dizziness  is  referrible  to  a  fsdse  and  dazzling 
impression  produced  on  the  retina  by  the  rays  of  light  becoming 
converged  to  a  focal  point  too  quickly,  either  by  excess  of  convexity 
of  the  cornea  or  crystalline  lens,  or  the  too  great  density  of  the 
aqueous  or  vitreous  humour,  or  both. 

This  dizziness  may  also  arise  from  excess  of  irritability  of  the 
retina,  and  then  the  disease  under  notice  may  be  induced  by  the 
presence  of  one  colour  continually  apphed  to  the  eye,  as  the  black 
of  the  winkers,  or  by  the  sudden  influence  of  the  sunbeam,  already 
alluded  to.  I  think  that  I  am  borne  out  in  viewing  these  pre- 
disposing causes  as  being  centred  in  the  visual  organ,  by  the  fact 
that  megrimed  horses  are  invariably  shy :  and  my  opinion  as  it  re- 
gards the  congested  state  of  the  brain  is  proved  to  demonstration 
to  be  correct,  from  bleeding  immediately  reUeving  the  symptoms, 
and  by  plethoric  horses  being  the  most  frequently  attacked. 
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Symptoms. — The  hone  wiU,  perhapa,  be  treveUing  with  apparent 
ease,  when  he  will  suddenly  stop  as  if  determined  to  proceed  no 
ferther :  he  shakes  his  head,  and  often  partially  turns  round. 
Inexperienced  persons,  from  this,  frequently  believe  that  temper  b 
the  cause  of  his  stopping.  This  state  of  stupidity  may  last  for 
some  minutes,  and  at  the  ezpirati(m  of  that  time  the  animal  goes 
onwards  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Generally,  however,  he 
describes  two  or  three  circles,  falls,  and,  when  on  the  ground, 
struggles  violently,  attempting  ineffectually  to  rise :  the  eyes  are 
protruded  and  glassy— -convulsive  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face  take  place — saliva  escapes  freely  from  the  mouth — and  the 
faeces  and  urine  are  passed  involuntarily.  These  symptoms  may  last 
some  little  time,  when  the  animal  will  rise,  and,  with  a  frightened 
look,  gaze  about  him  as  if  recalling  what  had  happened  to  his  re- 
collection ;  and  in  many  cases  will  now  be  able  to  proceed  on  his 
journey,  although  evidently  enfeebled. 

In  other  instances,  the  subject  of  an  attack  of  megrims  will 
sink  in  a  state  of  apparent  syncope,  without  struggling  or  be- 
coming convulsed  in  the  least  degree.  I  have  seen  this  happen 
more  than  once  to  horses  when  brought  from  a  darkened  stable 
into  the  full  glare  of  daylight. 

Treatment, — ^Although  many  horses  recover  from  an  attack  of 
megrims  without  being  bled,  yet,  as  I  view  the  affection  as  one  of 
congestion,  so  I  would  recommend  venesection  to  be  had  recourse 
to  immediately,  as  it  invariably  shortens  the  duration  of  the  fit. 
The  jugular  or  angular  veins,  or  both,  may  be  opened ;  or  if  ar- 
teriotomy  be  preferred,  the  palatine  artery  may  be  cut  down  upon, 
although  the  procuration  of  any  quantity  of  blood  from  this  ves- 
sel is  often  very  uncertain.  Cold  water  may  be  dashed  over  the 
head ;  and,  if  the  horse  be  required  to  pursue  his  journey.,  a  cold 
wet  towel  may  be  wrapped  over  the  forehead  with  advantage. 

Should  the  animal  be  in  a  plethoric  state,  he  should  be  pre- 
pared for  a  dose  of  physic  as  soon  as  he  has  reached  home ;  and 
after  this  has  produced  its  desired  action,  increased  exercise  should 
be  ordered.  Should  he  be  a  young  animal,  and  not  above  two  or 
three  attacks  have  been  experienced  by  him,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  benefit  to  arise  from  a  course  of  alterative  medicine  being 
entered  upon,  consisting  of  mercurials  or  antimonials,  conjoined 
with  a  low  diet.     This  treatment  I  think  preferable  to  turning  out 
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to  grass,  as  the  dependent  position  of  the  head  predisposes  the 
animal  to  cerebral  affections  or  renewed  attacks.  I  would  also 
adyise  blisters  to  be  applied  to  the  head,  or  setons  inserted  under 
the  jaw  or  over  the  parotid  glands,  so  as  to  remove  any  ill  effects 
the  sudden  congestion  might  have  had  on  the  encephalon ;  and 
more  especially  would  I  adopt  this  last-named  plan  if  the  animal 
presented  symptoms  of  stupor  after  the  acute  attack,  which  is 
sometimes  the  case. 

It  would  seem  that  this  peculiar  disease  is  removed  for  a  time 
by  preventing  the  brain  from  receiving  its  full  quantity  of  blood. 
This  is  instanced  in  a  case  in  which  the  late  Mr.  J.  Field  applied 
a  ligature  to  the  carotid  artery  on  one  side,  which  relieved  the 
animal  for  a  twelvemonth  ;  and,  the  symptoms  again  returning, 
they  were  again  removed  by  taking  up  the  other  carotid.  There 
were,  however,  some  symptoms  in  this  case  which  lead  me  to  sus- 
pect it  was  not  one  of  true  megrims. 

If  we  have  an  old  horse  under  our  care,  we  cannot  expect  to 
confer  any  permanent  benefit :  our  treatment  must  therefore  be 
entirely  prophylactic,  and  be  confined  to  the  occasional  abstraction 
of  blood,  the  administration  of  laxatives,  and  keeping  the  animal 
on  a  low  diet ;  also,  if  possible,  let  the  horse  be  used  for  riding 
purposes,  and  not  for  harness. 

I  cannot  speak  from  observation  as  it  respects  the  post-mortem 
appearances.  It  is  stated,  that  water  has  been  found  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brains  of  those  horses  who  have  been  subject  to  re- 
peated attacks  of  megrims ;  but  I  should  be  inclined  to  view  this  as 
the  effect  of  repeated  congestion  of  the  sensorium,  by  which  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles  had  taken  on  an  increased  ac- 
tion. In  those  cases  where  animals  have  been  for  a  long  period 
subject  to  attacks  of  megrims,  we  may  reasonably,  I  think,  con- 
clude that  an  organic  change  has  taken  place  in  some  part  or 
other  of  the  encephalon. 
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TuBSDAY,  Dbcbmbsr  16,  1845. 
The  Prbsidbnt  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  Coleman  was  elected  member. 

On  the  table  were  placed  a  pair  of  racing  plates  and  of  galloping 
shoes ;  also  the  brain  of  a  sheep  affected  with  hyatids,  presented 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  Stephens.  V.S. 

Mr.  Bencraft  exhibited  his  improved  patent  hames,  and  ex- 
plained the  advantages  that  are  derived  from  their  use.  The 
President,  Mr.  Braby,  and  other  members,  spoke  in  commenda- 
tion of  them. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  occupied  by  the  considera^ 
tion  of  Mr.  Mannington's  Elssay. 

[To  preserve  the  entirety  of  the  subject,  the  principal  points  of 
the  debate  will  be  given  as  a  whole,  although  the  discussion  oc- 
cupied two  or  three  meetings  of  the  Association.] 

In  accordance  with  the  views  taken  by  Mr.  Mannington  of  the 
disease  designated  Megrims  being  caused  by  light,  it  was.  he  said, 
the  sudden  impression  made  by  it  on  the  retina  which  gave  rise  to 
it.  He  believed  he  had  seen  several  instances  thus  originate,  when 
horses  were  brought  from  out  of  a  comparatively  dark  stable  into 
the  bright  glare  of  the  noonday  sun.  In  like  manner,  harness 
horses  are  most  obnoxious  to  this  disease,  from  their  eyes  being 
rendered  more  susceptible  to  the  impress  of  hght  through  the 
wearing  of  blinkers.  It  was  not  congestion  of  blood  on  the  brain 
nor  over-exertion  which  acted  as  exciting  causes  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, although  these  may  occasionally  become  causes,  but 
solely  an  effect  produced  upon  the  nervous  system  re-acting  upon 
the  vascular. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  having  noticed  that  this  disease  is  most  common 
in  horses  wearing  collars,  and  particularly  when  these  are  small, 
recommended  their  disuse  altogether.  As  this  malady  was  rardy 
met  with  in  the  winter,  he  thought  there  was  much  in  this  het 
to  favour  Mr.  Mannington's  view  of  its  being  the  result  of  ner- 
vous influence  caused  by  light  acting  on  the  sensorium  through 
the  medium  of  the  optic  nerves. 

Mr.  Vamell  said  that  he  had  seen  megrims  very  common  in 
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America  during  the  winter  season,  and  he  had  referred  the 
cause  to  the  bright  light  reflected  horn  the  snow  acting  on  the 
visual  organs. 

Mr.  Dexter  beUeved'  that  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs  had 
much  to  do  with  this  malady,  by  which  the  blood  became  of  an 
abnormal  character ;  this,  however,  operating  more  as  a  predis- 
posing than  an  exciting  cause. 

Mr.  Clements  having  seen  a  horse  attacked  with  megrims  while 
in  the  stable,  also  thought  the  state  of  the  stomach  to  be  a  dispos- 
ing if  not  an  exciting  cause.  The  animal  to  which  he  referred 
was  in  good  condition,  and  had  not  been  the  subject  of  any  pre- 
vious disease,  although  he  was  what  is  usually  designated  "  a 
weaver."  He  was  attacked  with  giddiness  amounting  to  vertigo, 
loss  of  consciousness,  and  that  peculiar  and  characteristic  twitch- 
ing of  the  muscles  of  the  ear  and  face,  indicative  of  megrims. 

Mr,  Bass  remarked  that  although,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Manning- 
ton,  in  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  we  may  have 
coma  present,  apoplexy  following  rupture  of  its  vessels,  and  phre- 
nitis  supervening  on  meningitis,  yet  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
these  lesions  by  the  symptoms  presented.  Moreover,  in  phrenitis 
he  had  frequently  met  with  the  substance  of  the  brain  inflamed  as 
well  as  its  membranes,  accompanied  with  an  efl^usion  of  fibrous 
matter  under  the  pia  mater ;  and  in  such  cases  he  had  found 
death  to  take  place  more  quickly  than  when  the  meninges  were 
alone  aflfected.  The  symptoms  also  were  more  compUcated,  and 
the  treatment  demanded  more  energetic. 

Mr,  Mannington  observed,  that  many  horses  are  of  an  hs^mor- 
rhagic  tendency.  He  related  an  instance  of  a  horse  subject  to 
haemorrhage  from  the  nostrils,  which  at  length  died  of  apoplexy ; 
of  another  which  was  attacked  with  coma,  and  apparently  got 
weU,  but  ultimately  died  from  eflusion  of  blood  between  the  hemi- 
spheres, the  thinness  of  the  coats  of  the  cerebral  arteries  favouring 
their  becoming  ruptured. 

Mr,  Bass  replied,  that  to  have  eflfusion  it  was  not  necessary  that 
rupture  of  the  vessels  must  take  place.  An  altered  state  of  the 
blood  would  give  rise  to  it,  this  fluid  then  finding  its  way  through 
the  coats  of  the  vessels  by  transudation ;  that  is,  when  the  plasma 
and  blood  corpuscles  are  not  in  their  relatively  normal  proportions 
to  each  other.  Again,  the  growth  of  tumours  within  the  cranial 
cavity  would  give  rise  to  symptoms  simulating  those  of  apoplexy. 
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although  for  a  time  their  development  would  be  unnoticed  from 
the  parts  accommodating  themselves  to  each  other,  but,  having 
attained  to  a  certain  size,  they  then  interfered  with  organic  life. 

Mr.  Mannington,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries,  said  that  the  signs 
indicative  of  the  presence  of  tumours  on  the  brain,  &c.y  wUl  vary 
with  their  location.  If  on  the  cerebellum,  there  will  be  a  loss  of 
power  over  voluntary  motion ;  if  pressing  on  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, paralysis ;  if  on  the  upper  part  of  the  brain,  meningitis  un- 
accompanied with  paralysis.  These  tumours  are  frequently  of 
very  slow  growth,  often  talcing  months,  and  even  years,  to  become 
of  any  size ;  and,  after  undue  excitement,  certain  indications  will 
shew  themselves,  which  will  pass  off  again  and  again,  until  at  last 
most  violent  symptoms  set  in,  and  the  animal  dies  phrenitic. 

Instances  of  bony  tumours,  almost  filling  the  cranial  cavity, 
have  been  recorded  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Association," 
the  indications  of  which  were  peculiar,  and  deserving  of  more  no- 
tice than  has  been  given  to  them. 

Mr.  Rose  related  an  instance  of  rupture  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  taking  place  consequent  on  an  attack  of  stomach  staggers. 

Mr.  Shepperson  said,  that  three  instances  of  stomach  staggers, 
from  eating  of  wheat,  had  fallen  under  his  notice.  In  one  a  rup- 
ture of  the  stomach  took  place,  and  in  the  others  a  remarkable 
distention .  of  the  bursal  sacs  about  the  knee  joints  appeared 
within  three  days  afterwards,  which  proved  very  obstinate  to  re- 
duce. 

Mr.  Gowing  described  a  case  of  gastritis,  produced  by  a  hone 
getting  free  during  the  night,  and  eating  fiill  a  bushel  of  oats  from 
the  bin.  By  the  adoption  of  active  remedial  measures  he  got 
well,  but  the  grain  was  voided  entire  for  some  time  afterwards. 

Mr.  Fishwick  related  an  instance  of  ertreme  nervous  irritability 
in  a  horse.  If  the  hand  were  placed  on  him,  he  became  violently 
excited ;  and  the  Uke  state  was  induced  whenever  the  box  in  which 
he  was  kept  was  suddenly  opened.  The  pulse  became  accelerated, 
and  profuse  perspiration  bedewed  the  surface  of  the  body.  From 
the  peculiar  symptom  being  present  of  the  animal's  carrying  the 
head  on  one  side,  effusion  into  the  ventricle,  or  the  presence  of  a 
tumour,  was  prognosticated ;  but  he  ultimately  got  well  from  a 
free  use  of  depletives,  followed  by  the  emplo3naient  of  nux  vomica. 

Mr.  Harmer  preferred  the  exhibition  of  medicines  in  the  fonn 
of  ball  in  those  diseases,  since  from  the  loss  of  nervous  power  in 
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the  pharynx,  fluids  often  passed  down  the  trachea,  giving  rise  to 
much  inconvenience,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  oftentimes  to  bron- 
chial inflammation. 

Mr.  Vamell  believed  that,  if  proper  care  were  exercised,  there 
was  no  ground  for  the  apprehension  of  danger  on  this  account. 
The  advantage  derivable  from  the  quicker  action  of  a  draught  is  of 
very  great  moment  in  these  affections ;  nor  should  he  object  to 
the  use  of  the  stomach-pump  for  their  administration  :  indeed,  he 
had  frequently  known  it  to  be  successfully  employed. 

He  had  latelv  received  a  communication  from  a  friend  in  the 
country,  which  had  reference  to  the  employment  of  the  probang 
in  cases  of  choaking  in  the  horse ;  and  this  bearing  somewhat  on 
the  subject,  he  would,  with  permission,  read  an  extract  from  the 
letter  he  had  received  : — 

Walpole,  January  11,  1846. 
My  dear  Sir, 

As  choaking  in  horses  is  an  accident  generally  attended  with  very 
violent  and  painful  spasms,  and  which  may  frequently  be  removed 
in  a  few  minutes,  it  behoves  the  members  of  the  veterinary  pro- 
fession to  collect  all  the  evidence  they  can,  in  order  that  the  true 
value  of  the  "  probang"  may  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the 
junior  practitioners. 

I  have  known  the  death  of  horses  to  result  from  choaking 
through  no  attempt  having  been  made  to  pass  the  probang,  this 
arising  from  a  fear — an  ungrounded  one — of  danger  being  attend- 
ant on  the  operation. 

For  the  sake  of  method,  I  will  begin  by  enumerating  the  agents 
with  which  horses  are  most  commonly  choaked,  confining  myself 
to  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice.  They  are  carrots,  dry 
bran,  bean  meal,  and  in  three  instances,  *'  old  fog  or  aftermath"  in 
the  spring.  The  symptoms  are  violent  coughing,  saliva  flowing 
from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  extreme  excitement,  the  animal 
stamping  with  his  fore  feet,  and  occasionally  he  throws  himself 
down  in  a  paroxysm ;  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  musles  of  de- 
glutition are  seen,  and  if  food  be  attempted  to  be  partaken  of,  it  is 
quickly  ejected,  and  nearly  all  of  it  is  returned  through  the  nos- 
trils. 
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The  treatment  I  have  adopted  is  as  fbUows : — U  the  offending' 
^ent  be  impacted  near  the  beginning  of  the  oMOphagean  canal,  I 
havefby  careful  manipulation  at  the  moment  the  animal  attempted 
to  regurgitate,  succeeded  in  bringing  it  back  again  into  tjie  month. 
Bat  should  the  substance  be  so  placed  as  not  to  be  felt  by  the 
hand,  and  we  are  led  to  info*  that  it  is  situated  at  the  curvature  o£ 
the  thoracic  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  then  the  probang  must  be 
resorted  to,  employing  great  caution  in  its  introduction.  Indeed, 
the  anatomical  difference  of  the  velum  palati,  &c.  of  the  horse,  with 
his  long  and  arched  neck,  tend  to  call  for  much  greater  care  in 
the  use  of  this  instrument  in  him  than  in  ^e  ox. 

The  probang  employed  by  me  for  seyeral  years  was  nothing 
more  than  a  common  cane  tq)ped  with  a  piece  of  sponge.  Instead 
oi  the  cane,  I  have  substituted  a  whalebone  staff,  covered  widi 
fine  cat-g^t.  Having  first  soaked  the  sponge  in  warm  water, 
or,  what  is  better,  warm  lard,  the  horse  is  backed  ipto  a  narrow 
stall,  and  a  twitch  put  on  his  ear.  A  balling-iron  is  now  intro- 
duced, and  the  head  and  neck  being  brought  into  as  straight  a  line 
as  possible,  the  probang  is  passed  into  the  oesophagus,  and  firmly, 
but  without  violence,  pushed  quickly  down  to  the  obstacle.  The 
animal  will  now,  most  probably,  make  a  violent  effort  to  regurgi- 
tate ;  the  probang,  therefore,  should  be  drawn  back  a  few  inches, 
until  the  spasmodic  action  subsides,  the  head  being  held  firmly, 
and  every  means  employed  to  quiet  the  animal.  When  this  has 
been  effected,  continuous  pressure  must  be  given,  always  avoiding 
force.  If  unsuccessful  in  the  first  instance,  I  always  wait  for  some 
time,  and  then  renew  the  attempt.  A  small  Welch  pony,  ofnly 
twelve  hands  high,  was  last  week  operated  upon  by  me.  He  was 
subsequently  fed  on  soft  diet,  and  did  well. 

I  should  have  stated  that,  in  two  cases  that  came  under  ray 
care,  the  symptoms  being  very  alarming  before  the  probang  was 
attempted  to  be  passed,  both  the  horses  were  cast  to  be  operated 
upon,  and  with  careful  nursing  they  subsequently  got  well. 

I  feel  fully  convinced  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  scientific  and  care- 
ful practitioner  of  veterinary  medicine,  the  probang  is  among  the 
most  useful  instruments  we  possess. 

I  am,  your's  sincerely, 

A.  S.  COPXMAN. 
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•  Mr,  MomdngUm  was  not  of  opinion  that»  in  the  eariiest  stages 
of  stancb  staggers,  we  had  congestion  <A  the  blood  in  the  ves- 
sels  of  the  brain  to  any  amount ;  but  an  nndue  nerrons  excitement 
was  set  up,  quickly  followed  by  derangement  of  fonction,  which 
was  as  qoickly  transferred  to  the  Taacular  system.  Thas  we  have, 
frequently,  congestion  of  the  brain  supervening,  and  meningitis 
succeeding  this,  all  resulting  from  sympathy  with  the  stomach, 
brought  about  by  the  intervention  of  the  nerves  supplying  this 
viacus,  the  resnlt  of  reflex  action.  And  in  like  manner  it  might 
depend  on  the  influence  of  the  heart  through  the  medium  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  that  supplies  this  organ,  though  this  is  not 
so  likely  to  be  the  case,  as  other  parts  would  be  as  liable  to  become 
diseased  as  the  brain,  did  it  solely  depend  on  excited  action  of 
the  heart.  The  free  and  frequent  communications  whidi  most  of 
the  nerves  about  the  head  have  with  the  pnenmogastric,  will  fully 
account  for  the  paralysis  of  the  iris,  and  derangement  in  the  action 
of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  larynx,  &c.  In  cases  of  cerebral 
disturbance,  from  partaking  of  large  quantities  of  wheat,  the  dis* 
ease  is  in  some  instances  transferred  to  the  laminated  structure  of 
the  foot ;  and  he  thought  this  transference  would  take  place  from 
the  brain  to  the  feet  rather  than  from  the  stomach  to  the  feet. 

When  coma  is  an  attendant,  he  would  rather  refer  this  to  pres- 
sure on  the  nerves  than  to  an  absorption  of  the  eliminated  gaseous 
matters  by  the  blood  acting  on  the  nervous  fibres ;  although  he 
was  aware  that  many  of  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  are  rapidly 
absorbed  by  blood,  and  they  operate  powerfully  as  sedatives  on 
the  system.  In  hoven  in  cattle  we  have  considerable  distention 
of  the  rumen,  and  yet  no  coma  present. 

In  those  animals  subject  to  what  is  commonly  designated 
stomach  staggers,  he  had  frequently  found  a  morbid  or  depraved 
appetite  to  exist ;  yet  he  did  not  attribute  the  production  of  the 
disease  to  this,  as  much  as  to  a  sudden  repletion  of  the  stomach, 
by  which  as  sudden  and  unnatural  an  impression  is  made  on  the 
fiensorium. 

By  some  authors  this  disease  had  been  made  to  consist  in  a 
specific  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  with  which  opinion  he  did 
not  agree. 

As  a  sequela  of  meningitis  we  frequently  have  efiusion  of  fluid 
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into  the  ventricles,  or  of  lymph  over  the  substance  of  the  brain 
itself,  which  would,  of  course,  give  rise  to  a  train  of  charaoteriptic 
symptoms,  and  in  the  end  prove  fatal. 

As  curative  means,  bold  antiphilogistic  measures  should  be  had 
recourse  to,  such  as  bleedings  the  administration  of  active  purga- 
tives, &c.  Among  the  latter  agents  he  objected  to  the  employment 
of  calomel,  as,  the  function  of  the  stomach  being  interfered  with* 
it  could  not  become  converted  into  a  soluble  bichloride,  and  thus 
it  frequently  became  a  cause  of  colic.  Croton  oil  and  aloes  were 
the  therapeutic  substances  he  should  place  the  greatest  reliance 
on,  at  all  times  preferring  their  exhibition  in  solution  to  that  of 
any  other  form.  Nor  should  he  object  to  the  use  of  the  stomach- 
pump  for  the  purpose  of  injecting  fluids  and  medicines  into  the 
stomach,  could  it  be  safely  made  use  of ;  but  he  had  never  wit- 
nessed its  successful  employment,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  some- 
what dangerous  from  the  restlessness  of  the  horse.  As  it  respects 
blood-letting,  he  had  found  the  pulse  fall  and  oppressed,  shewing 
great  tolerance  of  the  withdrawal  of  blood ;  therefore  the  bleed- 
ing should  be  copious,  and,  if  possible,  arterial  blood  abstracted, 
as  the  loss  of  this  acted  more  immediately  on  both  the  vascular 
and  nervous  systems. 

Mr,  Crowing  had  successfully  passed  the  (esophagus  tube  into 
the  stomach  of  a  horse  in  a  case  of  choaking  with  beans.  Hav- 
ing given  some  tepid  water  to  the  animal,  he  manipulated  the 
mass  externally  till  softened,  when  he  easily  passed  the  tube  on- 
wards, and  injected  fluids  through  it  into  the  stomach  with  evi- 
dent benefit. 

Mr.  Fiahwkk  objected  to  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump  for  the 
horse.  He  had  almost  invariably  seen  it  produce  suffocation  in 
that  animal.  He  also  advocated  the  junction  of  some  difiusiUe 
stimulant  with  the  purgative  agent,  by  which  it  would  be  more 
likely  to  bring  about  the  desired  action  of  the  bowels. 

Mr.  Manm$igt<m  feared  the  exciting  influence  of  a  stimulant  of 
any  kind  while  increased  vascular  action  was  present.  He  would 
radier  rely  on  the  well-known  correcting  action  of  some  of  the 
compounds  of  chlorine,  so  as  to  decompose  the  gases  eliminated, 
and  throw  up  medicated  enemata. 
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ON  THE  PURGING  CROTON. 

By  Mr.  Jambs  Western,  V.S,  Body  Guard,  Honourable  East  India 

Company's  Service,  Madras, 

[Extract  from  a  Letter.] 
DearMorton»  Madras,  Bth  July,  1846. 

I  TAKB  great  pleasure  in  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  pro- 
fession at  home,  and  frequently,  when  reading  what  is  going  on, 
long  to  be  present  with  you  to  have  "  my  say"  indulged. 

Thb  Rbcord  of  April  has  reached  me  by  the  last  mail,  and 
its  leading  article  is  "On  the  Purging  Croton,"  by  yourself. 
I  have  used  this  seed  from  the  date  of  my  arrival  in  India,  in 
1827,  on  all  occasions,  and  what  httle  I  am  acquainted  with  of  its 
quaMties  more  than  you  state  I  will,  in  a  hurried  dozen  lines,  give 
you  to  make  what  use  you  like  of;  and,  at  the  same  time,  send  you 
a  small  parcel  of  the  nuts,  which  are  procurable  at  all  times  and  in 
any  quantity  in  our  bazaars.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  nut  is 
the  only  safe  or  certain  way  of  administering  the  medicine,  for  the 
oil  is  by  no  means  certain  in  its  action,  and  the  ^euina  still  less  so; 
while  I  rarely  find  thirty  grains  of  the  nut  fail  in  producing  a  full 
and  free  purgation,  equal  to  an  ounce  of  your  cathartic  mass.  In 
your  paper  alluded  to,  you  state  that  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Calcutta,  in- 
forms you  that  he  does  not  consider  croton  is  given  in  India  to  horses 
with  a  view  to  cause  death.  I  have  had  frequent  cause  to  think 
differently,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  generally  received  opinion  amongst 
veterinary  surgeons  on  this  side  India,  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  cavalry.     I  will  give  you  the  history,  from  recollection,  of  a 
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case  that  occurred  when  I  was  in  the  5th  Cavalry,  stationed  at 
Jaulnah  : — A  troop  horse,  to  which  a  rough  rider  was  attached, 
was  brought  to  the  hospital  at  stable  hour  in  the  morning,  6  a.m., 
freely  purging  and  refusing  his  gram :  the  nose-bag  containing  it 
accompanied  him.  He  died  the  same  afternoon,  about  5  o'clock. 
I  had  walked  orer  to  see  him  at  that  time,  and  found  he  had  just 
expired.  The  farrier  major  then  brought  to  my  notice  the  fact  of 
two  native  horsekeepers  having  been  attacked  during  the  day  with 
the  same  symptoms  as  the  horse,  and  stated  they  had  eaten  a  good 
deal  of  the  g^ram  from  the  bag  that  the  horse  refused  :  they  were 
both  removed  to  the  hospital,  and  had  a  narrow  escape,  but  both 
recovered.     The  remainder  of  the  gram  had  been  thrown  away. 

This  was  the  third  horse  belonging  to  this  rough  rider  that  had 
died  under  similar  circumstances  while  I  was  with  the  regiment, — 
all  troublesome,  vicious  beasts,  and,  no  doubt,  got  rid  of  to  re- 
lieve the  man  from  trouble.  Nothing  could  be  proved  against 
him,  but  proceedings  of  so  searching  a  nature  were  instituted 
that  he  did  not  again  repeat  the  experiment. 

I  think  there  were  here  good  grounds  for  supposing  croton  had 
been  used,  for  the  symptoms  were  precisely  the  same  in  a  horse  I 
afterwards  destroyed  by  a  double  dose,  viz.  5j  •  I  have  no  doubt  the 
nut  had  been  given  over-night,  and  a  repetition  of  the  dose,  to  make 
death  certain,  was  intended  for  the  next  morning,  which  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  horsekeepers. 

The  gram  given  as  food  to  horses  at  Jaulnah  is  a  kind  of  bean, 
which  is  slightly  crushed  and  then  wetted.  It  is  by  no  means 
unpalatable,  and  something  in  flavour  resembling  malt;  it  is 
constantly  eaten  in  curries  by  all  classes,  and  is  not  in  the  least 
unwholesome.  I  will  send  you  a  little  along  with  the  croton,  and 
some  of  the  other  kind  of  gram  also,  that  we  feed  on  in  the  Car- 
natic,  which  is  called  kooltee,  and  is  always  boiled.  I  have  had 
many  similar  cases  of  death  to  the  above,  no  doubt  from  the 
same  cause,  for  the  patient  is  invariably  either  a  vicious  beast,  an 
unruly  one  in  the  ranks,  or  one  inclined  to  mange ;  in  either  case 
a  source  of  punishment  to  the  Sepoy. 

I  do  not  consider  croton  at  all  to  be  compared  to  aloes  as  a 
general  purgative,  but  one  that  is  frequently  of  great  use. 

In  the  second  letter  of  your  paper  is  a  case  of  death  from  over 
purgation,  produced  by  the  croton  oil,  where  the  mare  cotdd  not 
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be  made  to  take  a  ball.  I  have  an  English  mare  now  mider  my 
care,  to  whom  a  ball  caimot  be  given  without  casting  her  ;  but  on 
whom  thirty  grains  of  croton  nut,  given  in  a  handful  of  gram, 
act  as  a  safe  and  full  purgative.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
some  horses  on  whom  an  ordinary  dose  of  aloes  has  no  effect;  here, 
then,  croton  is  useful :  again,  in  tetanus,  where  there  is  still  the 
power  to  masticate,  it  is  invaluable,  for  we  know  how  necessary 
it  is  to  keep  the  bowels  open. 

There  is  a  method  of  preparing  the  nut  that  I  do  not  think  is 
mentioned  in  any  work  describing  the  drug.  The  kernel  should  be 
taken  out  whole,  and  with  a  httle  tact  and  practice  divided  with  a 
penknife  into  halves,  lining  each  of  which  will  be  found  a  thin 
film,  which  should  be  removed,  for  the  natives  declare  this  to  be 
the  poisonous  portion  of  the  nut.  This  does  not  agree  with  your 
account  of  the  two  horses  that,  by  your  experiment,  were  purged 
to  death;  neither  does  it  with  my  account  of  the  safety  of  the  nut, 
for  your  dose  and  mine  is  the  same.  I  have  never  tried  what  would 
be  the  consequence  of  allowing  thepltimula  to  be  given;  but,  from 
the  positive  manner  in  which  the  natives  assert  its  acridity,  I  have 
taken  what  they  say  for  gospel,  and  always  prepared  the  nut  myself 
to  make  sure.  I  have  not  time  before  this  mail  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, but  it  shall  not  be  long*  before  I  do.  I  have  no  notes 
of  a  single  case  in  which  harm  has  resulted  from  the  exhibition 
of  croton  in  my  practice ;  and  I  am  therefore  led  to  believe  that 
we  have  too  readily  discarded  a  powerful  purgative  from  our 
pharmacy,  which,  perhaps,  these  few  lines  may  induce  the  pro- 
fession to  make  another  trial  of,  and  thus,  possibly,  restore. 

If  there  should  be  any  drug  that  you  think  I  can  procure  for 
you  here  in  a  better  state  than  you  can  find  it  in  the  London 
market,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  assist  you,  or  in  any  other  manner 
that  wiU  benefit  the  profession. 

I  sent  home,  some  months  since,  a  phial  contsdning  some  worms 
of  a  peculiar  description,  from  a  small  horse  destroyed  for  lame- 
ness. The  phial  was  to  be  sent  to  the  College  by  my  brother,  and 
it  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  he  has  never  told  me  that  he  had 
delivered  it.  The  horse  was  always  out  of  condition, — was  cas- 
trated, and  fell  off  greatly  after  it.  I  saw  it  the  morning  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  destroy  it,  but  could  not  remain  to  examine 
into  the  cause  of  the  excessive  pain  and  lameness  in  the  off  hind 
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leg,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  an  accumulation  of  pus.  It  was  not 
a  patient  of  my  own,  but  of  one  of  the  livery  stables;  and  I  re- 
quested, as  a  favour,  that  I  might  be  informed  of  the  cause  of  the 
lameness ;  and  the  worms  being  found  in  the  "  large  gut^**  as  they 
described  it,  they  were  sent  to  me,  and  no  further  investigatioii 
made.  They  are  totally  different  to  any  I  have  before  met  with, 
and  although  (Apparently  broken  at  one  end,  are,  I  believe,  perfect, 
as  all  were  the  same. 

Believe  me  to  remain. 

Sincerely  your's. 

P.S. — I  have  half  a  dozen,  or  more,  specimens  of  the  Filaria 
Oculi,  which  I  will  send  with  pleasure,  if  of  any  value  to  you.  I 
have  sometimes  many  of  these  cases  in  the  months  of  February, 
March,  and  April,  when  they  are  most  frequent,  although  they  occur 
at  all  seasons;  and  I  have  a  Cape  horse  now  under  care,  fr<Nn  whose 
eye  I  have  taken  one.  I  have  lately  rolled  the  patient  on  his  back 
for  the  operation,  so  as  to  allow  the  worm  to  gravitate  towards 
the  then  lower  portion  of  the  eye,  and  if  the  incision  be  made  at 
the  outer  canthus,  the  spot  is  covered  by  the  upper  lid  when  the 
horse  is  standing,  and  not  the  slightest  defect  is  visible.  I  find  I 
am  too  late  to  send  the  seeds  by  this  mail :  they  shall  come  by  the 
next. 


ON  PLBURO-PNEUMONIA  IN  CATTLE. 
By  Mr,  J.  Jbktll^  M,R.C,V,S, 

Thb  disease  in  cattle,  recognized  by  the  term  pleuro-pneumonia, 
is  a  peculiar  inflammatory  affection  of  the  lungs  and  pleurae ; 
attacking  these  organs  either  in  an  epizootical  or  enzootical  form, 
depending  upon  causes  not  clearly  explained. 

Much  might  be  said  about  the  primary  cause  or  causes  of  this 
disease.  In  the  present  state  of  general  science,  however,  all  that 
can  be  advanced  is,  at  best,  vag^e  conjecture ;  I  shall,  therefore, 
leave  this  division  of  the  subject  for  future  elucidation.  The 
secondary  causes,  or  modifying  influences,  may  be  traced  sooie- 
what  more  definitely.     That  which  appears  to  exert  its  influence 
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in  developing  this  disease  in  an  epizootical  form  is  any  sudden 
change  in  the  weather,  or  a  long  continuance  of  very  hot  weather : 
those  circumstances,  however,  which  seem  to  originate  the  en- 
zootical  form  are  numerous:  for  instance,  old  pasture  lands, 
especially  such  as  are  productive  of  the  malady  called  red- water ; 
impure  water,  had  fodder,  low  and  insufhciently  ventilated  places, 
where  accumulations  of  decomposing  animal  or  vegetable  matter 
are  allowed  to  take  place,  and,  indeed,  any  thing  that  deranges 
the  general  health  of  the  animal. 

This  particular  form  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  their  invest- 
ing membrane  differs  from  ordinary  inflammation  of  those  textures, 
both  in  its  commencement,  symptoms,  treatment,  progress,  termi- 
nations, and  post-mortem  appearances ;  and,  also,  in  the  fact  that 
it  rarely  appears  in  isolated  cases,  it  generally  attacking  more 
than'  one  animal  in  the  locality  where  it  may  shew  itself. 

This  disease  is  with  great  propriety  divided  into  two  forms, — 
the  acute  and  the  chronic ;  the  acute  (when  unaccompanied  with 
derangement  of  any  other  organ)  being  as  marked  for  the  great 
rapidity  of  its  progress,  towards  either  recovery  or  death,  as  the 
chronic  is  for  its  very  slow  progress  towards  either  of  these  termi- 
nations. It  is  on  the  acute  form  of  this  disease  that  I  intend 
more  especially  to  dwell. 

Acute  pleuro-pneumonia  may  be  divided  into  simple  and  com- 
plex ;  simple,  when  it  occurs  independent  of  and  not  involving 
other  organs ;  complex,  when  it  does  implicate  some  other  organ. 
Simple  acute  ple^uro-pneumonia  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  ge- 
nerally attacks  full-grown  cattle  in  high  condition,  or  a  state  of 
plethora.  It  is  this  form  of  the  malady  that  most  quickly  termi- 
nates either  in  death  or  recovery,  and  it  very  seldom  runs  on  to 
the  chronic  form.  This,  I  think,  is  explained  by  the  two  follow- 
ing considerations : — ^first,  the  kind  of  beast  attacked,  and  the 
state  the  animal  is  in  when  attacked ; — secondly,  when  diseased 
action  is  diffused  over  many  parts  of  the  frame  it  is  generally  less 
intense,  and  has  a  greater  tendency  to  assume  a  chronic  form 
than  when  aU  its  baneful  energy  is  centered  in  one  part  of  the 
animal  system. 

Symptoms, — ^The  breathing  of  the  animal  becomes  quick  (called 
by  Mr.  Simonds  spasmodic  breathing),  the  back  is  slightly  arched, 
and  the  skin  looks  very  dry  and  unhealthy.     If  a  milch  cow,  the 
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milk  will  become  somewhat  diminished.  In  some  caaes  a  alight 
cough  is  present,  in  others  none.  Hiese  symptoms  pass  off  and  recur 
with  shorter  intervals  between  each,  until  they  become  permanent, 
which  is  generally  in  from  one  day  to  three  days.  The  pulse,  np 
to  this  period,  has  not  been  perceptibly  affected ;  but  it  now  be« 
comes  accelerated,  and  the  disease  is  about  to  shew  itself  in  all 
its  frightful  activity.  The  breathing  rapidly  becomes  catching 
and  painful;  a  total  loss  of  appetite  and  rumination  follows;  the  ex- 
tremities are  sometimes  hot  and  at  other  times  cold ;  the  muzzle 
is  alternately  dry  and  moist;  the  pulse  is  increased  to  above 
a  hundred  beats  in  the  minute,  and  occasionally  it  is  as  high  as  a 
hundred  and  thirty — ^full  and  oppressed,  if  the  inflammatory  action 
more  particularly  attacks  the  lungs ;  but  full  and  bounding,  if  it 
exerts  its  influence  on  the  pleurae.  When  pressure  is  applied  to 
the  intercostal  spaces,  pain  is  evinced,  and  that  more  espeeially 
on  one  side.  The  animal  generally  lies  down  with  the  head 
stretched  along  the  ground,  the  mouth  open,  and  the  tongue 
hanging  out,  although,  in  some  few  and  very  rare  cases,  he  will 
obstinately  stand.  The  breathing  now  becomes  extremely  quick 
and  laboured,  each  expiration  being  accompanied  with  a  loud 
groan ;  occasionally  the  groan  is  absent,  or  much  suppressed : 
the  pulse  also  participates  in  this  increased  action,  and  becomes 
almost  indistinct  at  the  jaw. 

The  breath,  in  some  cases,  has  a  cadaverous  odour,  more  espe- 
cially if  the  animal  has  been  affected  with  the  disease  three  or 
four  days  prior  to  death  taking  place  ;  the  extremities  are  deadly 
cold ;  the  eye  is  much  sunk  in  the  orbit ;  and  the  animal  quickly 
gets  up  and  as  quickly  lies  down  again,  keeping  the  head  stretched 
out,  and,  at  last,  dies  almost  without  a  struggle ;  although,  in 
some  few  instances,  I  have  observed  death  to  be  preceded  by  con* 
siderable  struggling. 

Auscultation  must  never  be  neglected  by  us  in  any  one  stage  or 
form  of  this  disease.  Carefully  and  assiduously  must  the  ear  be 
applied  to  every  part  of  the  chest  to  which  we  can  possibly  bring 
it.  It  is  by  means  of  auscultation,  more  than  any  other  aid,  that 
we  are  enabled  to  form  something  like  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  malady,  and  to  shape  our  prognosis.  Although 
it  is  a  subject  too  extensive  to  enter  minutely  upon  in  a  paper  like 
this,  yet  it  is  far  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  I 
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will,  therefore,  be  as  brief  as  I  can,  confining  my  remarks  to  its 
application  in  the  acute  form  of  the  malady. 

The  first  sound  that  auscultation  gives  is.  an  increase  of  the  vesi- 
cular respiration  in  some  isolated  spots,  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
lungs  yielding  normal  sounds.  These  abnormal  sounds  are  more 
marked  on  one  side.  The  vesicular  respiration  in  these  isolated 
spots  becomes  very  loud,  and  so  marked,  that  they  cannot  well 
be  mistaken  by  even  a  careless  attendant ;  the  parts  yielding  the 
increased  sound  being,  up  to  this  time,  the  diseased  parts.  As 
the  malady  advances,  the  vesicular  sound,  where  it  was  increased, 
suddenly  becomes  lost ;  and  now  it  is  that  the  parts  which  yield 
no  sound  are  the  diseased  parts,  while  those  portions  of  the  lung 
which  before  gave  a  normal  sound  now  give  to  the  ear  an  increase 
of  the  vesicular  sound,  these  being  the  parts  in  a  state  of  health, 
or  least  diseased.  The  bronchial  sounds  are  now  increased,  more 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  these  consolidations*.  Those  por- 
tions of  the  lung  where  the  vesicular  respiration  is  lost  gradually 
become  more  and  more  extensive,  until  it  cannot  be  heard  through- 
out the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  one  limg,  and  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  opposite  lung.  Where  the  vesicular  respiration  can 
still  be  heard,  it  is  very  loud.  The  bronchial  respiration  is  also 
much  increased.  In  the  latter  stages  the  mucous  rale  is  generally 
present,  and  the  crackling  rdle  may  generally  be  detected  in  some 
part  of  the  lungs  in  every  stage  of  the  disease.  A  serous  fluid  is 
not  unfrequently  thrown  out  by  the  pleurae  ;  it  is,  however,  very 
difficult  to  detect  this  by  means  of  auscultation.  If  there  should  be 
— as  there  is  in  some  instances — an  horizontal  line  along  the  chest 
detectable  below  which  the  respiratory  murmur  is  lost,  and  above 
which  it  is  audible,  it  is  a  very  strong  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  effusion.  But  the  absence  of  this  line  does  not  prove  the  con- 
trary ;  for  if  nearly  the  whole  of  one  lung  had  become  consolidated, 
it  is  obvious  there  would  be  no  line,  even  though  efi\ision  should 
have  gone  on  to  a  great  extent  within  the  pleural  sacs.  If  per- 
cussion be  employed,  and  the  hand  carefully  appUed  to  the  lateral 
parieties  of  the  thorax,  an  undulating  sensation  is  frequently  de- 
tectable when  the  fluid  has  collected  in  any  quantity. 

*  I  have  used  the  term  consolidation,  to  signify  the  alteration  of  structure 
that  takes  place,  which  is  altogpether  unlike  hepatization. 
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Treatment, — ^The  treatment  of  this  disease  demandB  our  greatest 
skill  and  energy.     The  tendency  to  debility  is  very  marked ;  there- 
fore, while  we  are  prompt  in  the  employment  of  our  remedies, 
we  most  watch  the  effects  produced  with  extreme  care,  so  that 
we  may  not  push  them  too  far.     £ven  from  the  commencement 
of  the  disease  we  must  pay  great  attention  to  the  dieting  of 
the  animal,  so  that  his  strength  may  be  supported.     Among  the 
curative  means,  blood-letting  stands  first  in  importance.     If  the 
animal  is  seen  during  an  attack  of  spasmodic  breathing,  before 
the  pulse  has  become  accelerated,  a  full  bleeding,  followed  by  a 
dose  of  purgative  medicine,  will  be  often  all  that  is  required  to 
effect  a  radical  cure.     But  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  ftnimal«^  are 
seen  thus  early,  or,  if  they  are,  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  not  often 
called  in  until  the  animal  refuses  his  food,  and  the  pulse  has  risen 
to  about  one  hundred,  and  the  other  symptoms  have  made  cor- 
responding progress.     Blood  must  now  be  abstracted  from  the 
jugular  vein  uiitil  a  decided  and  marked  effect  is  produced  upon 
the  pulse ;  which  effect  will  be  much  sooner  manifested  if  the  orifice 
from  which  the  blood  flows  is  large,  the  advantage  that  results 
being  a  saving  of  the  animal's  strength.     In  ten  or  twelve  hours 
after  bleeding,  the  pulse  vnll  probably  fall  to  about  eighty,  and  be 
much  altered  in  character.     If  the  pulse  again  increases  in  fre- 
quency, and  becomes  either  full  or  bounding,  even  though  con- 
solidation should  have  gone  on  to  a  great  extent,  I  would  again 
abstract  blood,  but  with  caution,  closing  the  opening  in  the  vein 
the  instant  the  pulse  becomes  affected.     In  some  cases,  where 
consolidation  has  not  become  extensive,  the  pulse  will  again  sud- 
denly increase  in  frequency,  and  be  full  and  bounding  as  the 
pleurae  are  more  or  less  involved.   In  such  cases  I  have,  with  great 
caution,  bled  the  animal  a  third  time,  and  with  the  very  best 
results.      In  some  few  instances  apparent  consolidation  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  lungs  takes  place  very  early  in  the  attack,  the 
pulse  ranging  between  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
the  artery  being  so  distended  that  it  requires  great  delicacy  of 
touch  to  count  the  number  of  beats.    These  cases  have  a  fatal 
termination  in  a  few  hours,  if  not  relieved.     In  such  cases  I  give 
a  full  dose  of  spt.  etheris  nitrici  et  ammonise  sesqui.  carb.    This 
in  a  short  time  renders  the  pulse  more  distinct ;  and  as  soon  as 
I  perceive  this  action,  I  open  the  jugular  vein,  and  allow  the 
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blood  to  fiow  until  a  decided  effect  is  produced  upon  the  pulse. 
If  the  ear  be  now  placed  to  the  sides  of  the  suffering  animal, 
the  vesicular  respiration  will  be  heard  throughout  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  extent  of  lung  that  previously  emitted  only  the 
bronchial  sounds.  In  such  a  case  as  this  recovery  is  frequently 
very  rapid. 

Some  persons  may  condemn  me  for  using  the  lancet  so  freely. 
To  such  I  answer,  I  write  from  practical  experience,  and  from 
personal  observation  of  the  effects  produced  in  very  many  cases, 
in  various  stages  of  the  disease,  and  under  numerous  modifying 
circumstances.  Before  a  principle  is  condemned,  the  condemna- 
tor  should  be  well  assured  that  the  fault  is  in  the  principle,  and 
not  in  his  {plication  of  it. 

Counter-irritation  is  next  in  importance.  In  this  disease,  to 
be  successful,  it  must  be  both  extensive  and  severe.  In  many 
cases,  long  setons,  when  medicated,  will  suffice.  I  have  found 
Mr.  Morton's  medicated  setons  very  valuable.  But,  whether  Mr. 
Morton's  medicated  tape  or  the  ordinary  seton  be  employed,  the 
action  of  either  will  be  much  increased  by  the  following  compound : 

Unguentum  hellebori  nigri  compositum, 
9>  Pulv.  helleb.  nig. 

-  capsici  min. 

-  cantharides 

-  croton  tiglii.  Sa  partes  equales 
Adeps  ppt.  dusc  partse.  Misce  fiat  unguent. 

The  above  ointment^  when  applied  under  the  skin  by  means  of 
the  seton,  produces  considerable  swelling,  with  an  almost  con- 
tinuous discharge  of  a  serous  fluid  from  each  incision.  The  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  the  use  of  this  ointment  are,  its  instan- 
taneous and  powerful  action,  and  the  safety  with  which  it  may 
be  continued ;  but  if  it  is  employed  too  freely,  sloughing  of  the 
skin  is  sometimes  the  consequence. 

In  very  severe  cases,  when  disease  has  made  some  considerable 
advances  before  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  called  in,  blisters  should 
also  be  employed.  These  agents  must  be  well  rubbed  in  for  half 
an  hour  over  an  extensive  surface,  llie  skin  of  the  ox  is  so  thick 
and  insensible,  that  the  very  strongest  irritants  are  here  necessary, 
and  they  often  require  a  second  or  even  a  third  appHcation.  I 
have  resorted  to  various  formulae  for  this  purpose.     The  following 
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are  among  the  best: — ^The  terebinthinate  sdution  of  the  acrid 
principle  of  the  croton  seed,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morton.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  yaloable.  I  have,  also,  used  with  benefit  one 
part  ol.  canth.,  and  two  parts  of  liq.  ammon.  fort ;  likewise  an 
ointment  made  of  equal  parts  of  antim.  pot.  tart.,  pulv.  canth., 
pulv.  croton  tig.,  et  adeps.  This  ointment,  however,  often  causes 
extensive  sloughing  to  take  place,  and  indolent  ill-conditioned 
sores  follow  its  use.  In  extremely  severe  cases,  the  setons  and  the 
active  compounds  described,  placed  under  or  upon  the  skin,  will  all 
fail  to  produce  the  least  effect :  such  a  state  is  generally  indicative 
of  a  speedy  and  fatal  termination.  But  all  hope  is  not  yet  fled : — 
we  have  still  a  most  powerful  remedy  in  reserve, — ^it  is  the  ap- 
plication of  boiling  water  to  the  back  and  sides  of  the  affected 
animal.  This  must  be  bo(h  extensively  and  carefully  applied,  for 
if  it  falls  repeatedly  on  the  same  place  the  hair  will  never  return. 
The  beneficial  effect  resulting  is  frequently  very  marked.  When  the 
discharge  from  the  medicated  setons  conmiences,  or  the  blisters 
begin  to  produce  their  wonted  action,  an  improvement,  evidenced 
by  every  sjrmptom,  quickly  follows.  Unfortunately,  in  some  cases, 
tins  anticipated  good  is  only  transient.  Yet  I  would  not,  even 
now,  despair,  for  a  second  application  of  the  boiling  water  has 
sometimes  brought  about  a  favourable  issue.  But  should  the 
second  application  fedl,  a  third  will  rarely  succeed.  It  may  be 
designated  a  cruel,  but  it  is  a  most  powerful  and  invaluable 
remedy,  and  only  to  be  had  recourse  to  in  emergencies. 

The  exhibition  of  internal  remedies  requires  circumspection. 
An  aperient  is  generally  called  for  in  the  first  instance.  If,  how- 
ever, the  boweb  should  be  constipated,  a  bold  cathartic  may  be 
given  with  advantage.  Sedatives  are  valuable,  but,  owing  to  the 
quickly  supervening  debility,  their  action  must  be  carefully  watched. 
The  extractum  beUadonnse  I  have  found  to  be  the  safest.  It  may 
be  given  in  small  doses  with  the  liquor  ammonias  acet.  and  spt. 
eether.  nitric,  morning  and  evening.  As  soon  as  its  action  on  the 
pulse  can  be  detected,  it  must  be  administered  only  once  in  the 
day,  and  on  the  first  symptom  of  approaching  debility  it  must  be 
withheld ;  the  solution  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia  and  the  spirit 
of  nitric  ether  being  continued  twice  ^-day,  adding  one  or  two 
drachms  of  ammon.  hydrochloras.  If  the  debility  increases,  the 
isesqni-carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  substituted ;  and  should  no 
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visible  change  result,  I  have  found  good  follow  from  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  liquor  cupri  ammoniati*  in  four-drachm  doses,  repeating 
'  it  every  eight  hours.  Should  this  compound  induce  constipation, 
which  it  will  in  some  cases,  a  mild  aperient  must  be  interposed. 
As  the  animal  has  no  inclination  for  food  of  any  kind,  it  must  be 
given  by  the  mouth ;  and  it  should  consist  of  such  matters  as  will 
both  support  the  strength  and  keep  the  faeces  soft.  These  indica- 
tions are  fulfilled  by  the  following :— €qual  quantities  of  linseed  and 
oatmeal  separately  boiled  with  water  imtil  thick,  then  well  mixed, 
and,  when  cold,  two  or  three  gallons  given  to  the  animal  thrice  in 
the  day.  With  this  gruel,  aperients  are  rarely  required.  As  the 
animal  advances  towards  recovery,  and  the  appetite  partly  returns, 
newly  mown  grass,  or  clover,  or  vetches  with  crushed  malt,  ground 
oats,  or  broken  oil-cake,  may  be  allowed.  If  in  the  winter,  some 
of  the  edible  roots,  well  washed  and  cut  in  thin  slices,  or  a  little 
sweet  hay,  or  any  kind  of  good  food  that  will  tempt  the  animal 
to  eat,  should  be  offered. 

If  the  symptoms  present  are  such  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that 
serum  has  become  effused  within  the  thoracic  cavity,  the  operation 
of  paracentesis  thoracis  should  be  at  once  and  immediately  per- 
formed. The  operation  here  requires  rather  more  than  the  ordinary 
care,  on  account  of  the  enlarged  state  of  the  lungs,  the  danger  of 
wounding  them  being  thereby  increased.  If  no  fluid  follows  the 
withdrawal  of  the  stiletto,  a  thick  probe  with  a  very  obtuse  ex- 
tremity should  be  passed  carefully  through  the  canula,  for  the 
coagulated  lymph  is  in  some  instances  so  abundant  as  to  completely 
choke  up  the  tube,  even  when  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  is  present. 
The  whole  of  the  fluid  should  not  be  withdrawn  at  once,  as  it  might 
produce  collapse  of  the  lungs,  and  death :  it  is  better  that  the 
operation  should  be  repeated  on  the  following  day.  Generous 
food,  with  tonics  and  diuretics,  and  also  the  application  of  mer- 
curial ointment  to  the  parts  where  the  blisters  were  applied,  will 
frequently  bring  about  a  restoration  to  health. 

I  will  conclude  this  division — the  treatment  of  this  form  of  the 
disease — ^by  a  few  remarks  on  the  internal  agents  I  have  employed. 
Belladonna  is  the  only  direct  sedative  I  have  found  it  safe  to  ad- 
minister.    The  potassio  tartrate  of  antimony  I  have  sometimes 

*  Made  by  dissolving  one  part  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  four  parts  of 
water,  then  adding  the  liq.  ammon.  fort  until  the  desired  compound  is  formed. 
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given  with  advantage  in  doses  of  a  drachm,  twice  or  thrice  repeated. 
If  given  more  freely,  it  frequently  induces  disease  of  the  digestive 
organs.  In  pne  instance,  the  third  drachm  produced  regurgitation 
of  the  food  (resemhling  vomition)  to  a  great  extent.  In  this 
disease,  the  mucous  memhrane  lining  the  alimentary  canal  has  a 
tendency  to  take  on  inflammatory  action,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
this  agent  exerts  its  influence  on  mucous  surfiaces.  The  nitrate  of 
potash  may  be  given  in  doses  of  5iv  every  day  with  advantage.  Digi- 
talis I  have  tried,  and  I  condemn  its  use  in  any  and  in  every  form. 
It  debilitates  the  animal,  and  lessens  the  naturally  inherent  power 
of  resistance  to  disease  without  ameliorating  any  one  symptom. 
The  spirit  of  nitric  ether  is  a  most  valuable  compound .  In  the  early 
stages  it  relieves  by  its  febrifuge  action.  Its  effect  on  the  skin  is 
marked.  The  "  harsh,  dry,  staring  coat"  is  quickly  rendered  by 
its  influence  as  sleek  and  as  glossy  as  in  health :  this,  I  think, 
proves  its  diaphoretic  influence.  In  the  latter  stages  it  supports 
the  sinking  energies  of  life.  Ammonia,  with  all  its  compounds, 
possesses  a  marked  therapeutic  agency.  There  is  no  stage  or  form 
of  the  malady  in  which  some  one  of  its  compounds  may  not  be  given 
with  great  advantage.  While  I  am  no  advocate  for  the  addition 
of  more  compounds  to  the  veterinary  pharmacopoeia,  yet,  when  I 
And  centered  in  one  compound  such  real  worth  as  I  believe  to  exist 
in  the  solution  of  ammoniated  copper,  I  cannot  refrain  fh)m  espe- 
cially recommending  it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession.  Its 
medicinal  properties  are  considerable  in  many  diseases,  it  being 
a  most  powerful  stimulating  tonic.  In  this  malady,  when  the 
animal  is  much  reduced,  the  pulse  up  to  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
and  felt  as  a  mere  thread  at  the  jaw,  if  this  medicine  be  given  as 
I  have  directed,  the  eflect  is  often  almost  magical.  The  pulse  in- 
creases in  tone,  but  decreases  in  frequency  from  ten  to  twenty 
per  diem,  and  the  animal  rapidly  regains  his  strength.  During 
the  convalescent  stage,  the  vegetable  tonics  may  be  combined  with 
the  above  compound  of  copper  with  advantage. 

A  post-mortem  examination  at  once  shews  "  the  why  and  the 
wherefore"  that  this  disease  is  so  difficult  to  treat  and  so  fatal  in 
its  consequences.  The  structures  involved  are  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  life,  and  the  tendenc]^  of  the  disease  to  produce 
morbid  changes  of  structure  is  most  marked.  When  we  think  of 
the  extremely  delicate  organization  of  these  tissues,  and  the  com- 
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plicated  chemical  processes  that  must  always  be  in  active  exercise 
in  them,  we  can  only  feel  surprised  that  life  can  be  maintained  for 
any  time  when  such  an  amoimt  of  disorganization  has  been  produced 
in  them.  As  soon  as  the  thorax  is  opened,  the  pleura  puhnonalis,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  is  seen  covered  in  every  direction  with 
l3rmph,  and  in  some  instances  strong  bands,  constituting  false 
membranes,  unite  the  pleura  pulmonalis  to  the  pleura  costalis.  In 
some  few  cases,  a  large  quantity  of  serous  fluid  is  found  collected 
within  the  pleural  sacs,  having  flocculi  of  lymph  floating  in  the  other- 
wise clear  fluid.  The  great  difierence  in  the  size  of  the  lungs  next 
strikes  the  examiner.  One  lung  is  found  sometimes  twice,  or  even 
more  than  twice,  as  large  as  the  other ;  and  one  is  frequently  a 
mass  of  diseased  structure,  while  the  other  is  comparatively  healthy. 
But  it  generally  happens  that  even  the  more  healthy  lung  is  very 
much  aflected,  and  it  not  unfrequently  is  the  case  that  the  more 
diseased  lung  has  still  some  small  part  or  'parts  where  disorgan- 
ization has  not  taken  place  to  any  extent.  When  a  clean  cut  is 
made  into  one  of  the  most  diseased  parts,  it  presents  much  the 
appearance  of  a  painted  surface ;  the  ground  being  a  dark  red,  and 
yellow  lines,  irregular  in  thickness  and  direction,  are  seen  running 
in  every  conceivable  direction,  dividing  the  dark  red  into  various 
shaped  angular  pieces.  This  appearance  is  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  is  caused,  according  to  Mr.  Simonds,  by  a  deposit  of  the 
hsematosine  of  the  blood  into  the  interstitial  cellular  tissue,  and  the 
coagulation  of  albumino-serum  in  the  interlobular  cellular  tissue. 
This  appearance  is  also  very  irregular,  being  much  more  marked 
in  some  parts  than  in  others.  If  the  disease  has  continued  some 
days,  spots  may  be  found  where  pus  has  been  deposited,  and 
which,  if  the  animal  had  survived,  would  probably  have  been  the 
seat  of  future  abscesses. 

Having  thus^Jescribed  simple  acute  pneumonia,  I  proceed  to 
remark  that  complicated  acute  pleuro-pneumonia  is  by  far  more 
frequently  met  with,  and  the  digestive  organs  are  most  frequently 
involved. 

Many  of  the  symptoms,  in  all  the  complications  of  this  disease, 
are  similar  to  those  present  in  the  simple  form  :  I  shall,  therefore, 
only  describe  those  which  ^ay  be  viewed  as  additional,  and  notice 
those  which  are  absent.  The  pulse  is  softer  and  more  frequent ; 
the  appetite  is  sooner  lost ;  the  faeces  are  one  day  hard,  dry,  black j 
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and  covered  with  mucus ;  the  next  day,  very  probably,  dianiicea 
has  set  in,  the  evacuations  being  generally  black  and  fostid.  The 
eye  is  more  sunk,  and  the  tendency  towards  debility  even  greater 
and  more  quickly  manifested ;  these  indications  being  accompanied 
with  large  accumulations  of  gaseous  compounds  in  the  rumen. 

TVeaimefU. — ^Bleeding  in  this  form  must  be  employed  with  more 
care,  and  rarely  repeated  a  second  time ;  but  the  counter-irritation 
should  be  most  active.  Belladonna,  too,  must  be  more  cautiously 
administered,  and  the  tartarized  antimony  and  nitrate  of  potash 
altogether  withheld.  The  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  combined  with 
stimulants  and  tonics,  may  be  more  freely  given .  Both  the  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia  and  the  chlorinated  lime  wiU  fail  to  condense 
the  eliminated  gases :  a  trocar,  therefore,  must  be  passed  into  the 
rtmien,  and  the  canula  allowed  to  remain  in  for  two  or  three  davs. 
Give  every  six  hours  liq.  ammon.  acet.  Jvi,  spirit.  »th.  nit.  et  liq. 
cupri  ammon.  §a  ^ss.  The  mucous  lining  membrane  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal  likewise  appears  to  generate  a  gaseous  fluid,  and  the 
above  compound  will  be  found  to  correct  this  tendency.  Let  not  the 
practitioner  be  afraid  of  giving  stimulants  and  tonics  because  there 
is  inflammation  of  the  lining  mucous  membrane.  The  inflamma- 
tion induced  is  of  a  peculiar  morbid  character,  and  will  rarely  pdd 
to  either  laxatives,  sedatives,  anodynes,  antacids,  or  the  compounds 
of  chlorine.  When  constipation  is  present,  a  very  mild  laxative 
is  required.  When  diarrhoea  sets  in,  astringents  with  antacids  are 
called  for  to  restrain  the  increased  action.  Astringent  and  anodyne 
enemas  will  also  be  found  beneficial. 

Post-mortem  examination, — The  thoracic  viscera  shew  the  usual 
marks  of  the  disease.  In  addition  to  which  inflammation  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  exists. 
The  inflammation  rarely  extends  to  the  muscular  coat,  and  still 
more  rarely  to  the  peritoneal  covering.  ^ 

The  next  most  frequent  complication  of  pleuro-pneumonia  is 
when  the  heart  or  the  pericardium,  or  both,  are  involved. 

Symptoms, — ^The  animal  is  rarely  found  standing,  and  appears 
in  great  distress,  the  countenance  being  peculiarly  anxious.  If 
the  pericardium  alone  be  aflected,  the  pulse  is  very  quick,  full,  and 
firm.  If  eflusion  has  taken  place,  an  undulating  action  is  observ- 
able in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart.  If  the  substance  of  the  heart  be 
involved,  the  pulse  is  quick,  violent,  and  irregularly  intermittent. 
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Auscultation  gives  abnormal  sounds.  If  the  hand  be  applied  to  the 
region  of  the  heart,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  heart  strikes  the 
side  with  violence,  and  the  stroke  is  repeated  with  less  and  less 
force  until  a  pause,  or  silence,  ensues,  and  then  the  violent  action 
is  renewed. 

Treatment. — Bleeding  is  here  called  for,  and  that  to  a  large 
extent.  The  animal  generally  experiences  relief  soon  after  the 
blood  begins  to  flow.  If  blood  has  been  abstracted  to  a  large 
amount  in  the  first  instance,  a  second  bleeding  is  rarely  required  ; 
for  if  the  animal  survives  the  first  twelve  hours  he  generally  re- 
covers. I  have  found  the  hydrocyanic  acid  an  invaluable  agent 
in  this  form  of  the  disease,  giving  it  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  tvdce 
a  day.  The  extract  of  belladonna  may  also  be  administered  in 
combination  with  spirit,  aether,  nit.  et  Hq.  ammon.  acet.  Stimu- 
lants and  tonics  must  not  be  employed  so  early  as  in  the  simple 
form  of  pleuro-pueumonia,  and  they  must  also  be  exhibited  in 
less  doses  and  at  longer  intervals.  Counter-irritation  is  required 
as  in  the  simple  form.  If  fluid  be  present  in  the  pericardial  sac, 
the  operation  of  tapping  may,  perhaps,  be  had  recourse  to ;  but  as 
I  have  never  had  occasion  to  perform  it,  I  shall  give  no  opinion 
on  its  merits  or  demerits. 

In  addition  to  the  post-mortem  appearances  presented  in  the 
simple  form,  the  internal  surface  of  the  pericardium  is  much  in- 
flamed, and  contains  flocculi  of  lymph,  and,  in  some  very  rare 
instances,  a  large  amount  of  serous  fluid.  The  substance  of  the 
heart  is  softened,  and  in  some  parts  almost  black  with  extravasated 
blood.  In  other  parts  the  colour  is  much  heightened.  Thick 
layers  of  black  extravasated  blood  are  seen  situated  between  the 
substance  of  the  heart  and  the  membrane  that  lines  its  internal 
cavities. 

Bronchitis  is  an  occasional  accompaniment  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia.  I  believe  the  membrane  lining  the  bronchial  passages  is 
rarely  healthy  in  this  disease ;  but  I  refer  to  that  state  in  which  the 
membrane  is  aflected  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  a  dangerous 
and  prominent  feature  of  the  malady. 

Symptoms, — ^The  cough  is  frequent,  dry,  and  troublesome ;  and, 
after  the  disease  has  lasted  some  days,  a  very  large  quantity  of 
unhealthy  mucus  is  coughed  up  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 
The  pulse  is  rarely  above  a  hundred,  and  very  soft  and  yielding. 
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The  mucous  Me  is  very  loud,  and  may  be  heard  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  chest.  It  is,  of  all  the  forms  of  pkuro-pneomonia,  the 
least  fatal. 

Treatment, — Great  care  is  requisite  in  the  abstraction  of  blood, 
and  its  repetition  is  rarely  allowable.  Counter-irritants  must  be 
adopted,  as  in  the  other  forms.  Sedatives  may  be  given,  with  the 
same  precaution  as  in  the  simple  form  of  pleuro-pneumonia ;  the 
action  of  these  therapeutics  being  sooner  manifested.  The  hydro- 
cyanic acid  administered  once  a-day  will  relieve  the  cough  con- 
siderably. Febrifuge  agents  are  here  of  more  value  than  in  any 
other  form  of  the  disease,  and  the  mildest  laxatives  will  suffice. 
Stimulants  and  tonics  require  to  be  given  in  very  small  doses, 
and  their  action  carefully  watched.  The  strength  of  the  ani- 
mal must  be  well  supported  by  gruel.  Besides  these  character- 
istic marks  of  bronchitic  pneumonia,  should  the  case  terminate 
fatally,  we  shall  find  extensive  disease  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane constituting  the  inner  covering  to  the  air-passages,  the 
membrane  being  inflamed  from  the  air-cells  to  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  larynx.  In  some  places  it  is  of  a  red  colour,  in  others  it 
is  almost  black.  Many  of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  will  be 
seen  completely  filled  with  dark  unhealthy-looking  mucus,  while 
all  of  them  will  contain  a  large  portion  of  the  same  morbid 
secretion. 

Thus  have  I  cursorily,  perhaps  hurriedly,  reviewed  the  outlines 
of  the  modifications  of  this  disease.  I  have  not  deemed  it  wise  to 
dwell  long  on  the  difierent  divisions,  because  between  the  forms 
in  which  a  disease  shews  itself  much  similarity  must  necessarily 
exist,  as  I  have  before  hinted ;  et,  verb,  sapient,  sat. 

Newland,  Lincoln,, 
July  2b,  1846. 


Splenitis  with  Cholbra  in  Cattle. 

[A  communication  having  the  above  heading  has  been  received 
by  us  from  Mr.  G.  B.  Webb,  V.S.,  of  Babham.  As  the  disease 
described  by  him  presents  some  singular  features  in  its  progress, 
and  is  quickly  fatal,  we  make  the  following  extract  from  his  letter, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  the  same  disease  has  shewn  itself  else- 
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where.  We  are  at  present  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Wehb,  and, 
should  any  further  information  be  elicited  by  us,  we  will  not  fiBiil  to 
put  our  readers  in  possession  of  it.  Cases  somewhat  analogous 
are  recorded  by  Mr.  Howell  in  the  first  volume  of  Thb  Record, 
page  129. — Editors,'] 

Dear  Sir,  Balsham,  Aug.  13,  1846. 

A  DISEASE,  to  which  I  have  given  the  above  name,  is  prevailing 
among  the  cows  which  are  placed  .under  my  professional  super- 
intendence in  this  district.  If  not  altogether  a  new  disease,  the 
symptoms  are  certainly  uncommon.  It  appears  to  be  an  epi- 
zootic, and  fatal  without  exception;  at  any  rate,  eight  cases 
have  fallen  under  my  notice,  and  all  of  them  have  died.  In  one 
case  the  proprietor  sent  for  another  practitioner.  He  gave  some 
medicine  to  the  animal,  and  said  there  was  nothing  the  matter  of 
the  least  consequence:  the  cow,  however,  was  dead  the  next 
morning.  It  is  a  month  since  the  first  case  was  seen,  and  the 
last  occurred  this  morning. 

The  cows  were  all  in  one  parish,  and  feeding  upon  low  meadow 
ground,  but  dry ;  they  had,  however,  access  to  a  beautiful  running 
stream  of  water.  Generally,  they  die  within  from  ten  to  twenty 
hours  after  they  are  attacked. 

Symptoms, — ^A  slight  disinclination  to  feed ;  secretion  of  TnilV 
diminished ;  the  pulse  natural,  indeed  unaffected ;  nor  is  there 
any  alarming  symptom  whatever  till  within  about  four  hours  be- 
fore death,  when  there  is  a  slight  swelling  of  the  body  perceived ; 
diarrhoea  quickly  supervenes,  with  pain  of  the  bowels — ^the  animal 
frequently  lies  down — ^the  pulse  becomes  quick  and  full — ^the  respi- 
ration accelerated — ^total  loss  of  appetite ;  and  death. 

Post-mortem  appearances, — Inflammation  of  the  small  intestines 
to  the  extent  of  about  half  a  yard — in  some  not  more  than  a  foot — 
a  short  distance  from  the  stomach.  The  portion  of  bowel  diseased 
is  so  much  decomposed  that  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  identify  it 
when  withdrawn,  it  having  the  appearance  of  clotted  blood,  and 
being  the  colour  of  pitch.  The  spleen  is  inflamed  and  enlarged  : 
in  one  case  it  weighed  nine  pounds  and  a  half.  This  organ  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  primary  sufferer,  although  I  do  not  view  it 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  death  .*  this  I  refer  to  the  sphacelitic 
state  of  the  intestines.     The  lungs  are  but  slightly  affected,  and 
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in  some  instances  they  present  only  a  little  increased  vascularity. 
In  the  cow  that  died  this  morning  they  were  perfectly  healthy, 
and  the  trachea  with  its  continuation  into  the  bronchi  also. 

Treatment. — Here  I  have  felt  myself  altogether  at  a  loss.  Nar- 
cotics and  astringents  have  had  no  effect  whatever.  Some  I  have 
bled  copiously,  others  not  at  all.  I  have  also  given  laxatives  to  aid 
nature  in  getting  rid  of  that  which  appeared  offensive ;  yet  all  has 
been  of  no  avail.  Any  advice  mider  this  head  will  be  esteemed  a 
favour  by 

Your  humble  servant. 

To  Professor  Spooner. 


Epizootic  Disbasb  among  Cattlb  in  Russla. 

An  epizootic  disease  is  at  present  difiusing  itself  among  cattle 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia.  The  symptoms  are  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  the  cholera,  and  it  was  observed  to  pre- 
vail among  the  cattle  of  these  districts  during  the  prevalence  of 
this  disease  in  1830-1. 

Medical  Gazette. 


Cattlb  Disbasb  in  Transylvania. 

Thb  disease  among  cattle,  which,  during  the  last  two  years, 
has  effected  such  dreadful  ravages  in  Germany,  has  recently  re- 
appeared in  Transylvania.  The  contagion  is  carried  even  by 
persons  who  have  remained  a  moment  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
an  afflicted  animal.  It  often  does  not  appear  for  five  or  six  days 
after  contagion,  and  the  first  symptoms  are  manifested  by  rigors 
and  constant  shaking  of  the  head,  the  nose  and  mouth  of  the 
animal  become  dry  and  hot,  and  soon  a  fluid  distils  from  them, 
giving  off  a  strong  smell.  Pustules  are  found  under  the  skin, 
violent  diarrhoea  supervenes,  and  the  animal  dies  usually  about 
five  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 

The  Medical  Thnes, 
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Mr.  Jackson  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Eklitors  of  the 
VsTSRiNART  RscoRD»  and  would  esteem  it  a  fiEiTOur  if  they  will 
permit  the  enclosed  to  appear  in  the  ensuing  Number  of  their  ably- 
conducted  and  excellent  periodical. 

Long  Clawson,  Melton  Mowbray, 
July  3,  1846. 

A  Contrast. 
Hbart — ^Artxrt.  Splbbn — ^Vbin. 

1 .  The  soluble  and  nutritious  1 .  The  soluble  and  nutritious 

portion  of  the  food  passes  from     portion  of  the  food,  as  well  as 


the  digestive  tube  into  the  lac- 
teals,  and  through  the  mesen- 
teric glands  and  thoracic  duct 
into  the  left  subclavian  vein. 


2.  It  is  a  large  artbrt  which 
takes  the  blood  to  the  lungs. 

3.  To  this  artery  a  hbart* 
is  prefixed. 

4.  Into  the  heart,  large  vb- 
Nous  roots  go — ^the  cavse. 

5.  Out  of  the  heart  comes  an 
ARTBRT — ^the  pulmonary  or  car- 
dia-pulmonic. 

6.  The  reverse  or  contrary  of 
the  ARTBRT  is  the  vbin. 


the  drink,  passes  from  the  di- 
gestive tube  into  the  intestinal 
capillaries,  and  through  the  me- 
senteric veins  into  the  middle  of 
the  trunk  of  that  Great  Vein, 
whose  roots  are  in  the  spleen,  and 
whose  branches  are  in  the  liver. 

2.  It  is  a  large  vbin  which 
takes  the  blood  to  the  liver. 

3.  To  this  vein  the  splbbn  is 
prefixed. 

4.  Into  the  spleen,  small 
artbrial  branches  go  —  the 
branches  of  the  splenic  artery. 

5.  Out  of  the  spleen  comes 
a  VBIN — the  splenic  or  spleno- 
hepatic. 

6.  The  reverse  or  contrary  of 
the  hbart  is  the  splbbn. 


Diametrically  different  anatomical  causes   produce   diametrically 

different  physiological  effects. 


7.  The  bloodvessel  going  to 
the  lungs,  consisting  of  a  hbart 
and  an  artbrt,  produces  a  con- 
stant and  rapid  motion  of  the 
blood  through  the  capillaries  of 
the  lungs. 


7.  The  bloodvessel  going  to 
the  liver,  consisting  of  the 
SPLBBN  and  a  vbin,  produces 
an  intermittent  and  slow  motion 
of  the  blood  through  the  capil- 
laries of  the  liver. 


J.  J. 

*  i.  c,  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle. 
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The  Opbration  of  Lithotomy  buccbssfullt  pbrformbd. 
Communicated  by  Mr.  G.  Nobman,  M,R,C.V.S. 

Dear  Sir,  Dunmow,  Aug,  21«f,  1846. 

Having,  on  the  7th  ult.,  witnessed  the  operation  of  lithotomy 
most  skilfully  performed  by  Mr.  Thos.  Folks,  veterinary  practi- 
tioner of  Bishop's  Stortford,  I  thought  the  details  of  the  case  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valuable  periodical.  The  Vbterinart 
Record  ;  but,  perceiving  he  was  somewhat  dilatory  in  forwarding 
them  to  you,  1  asked  him  to  allow  me  to  do  so,  to  which  he  has 
consented.     They  are  as  follow : — 

The  patient  was  a  chestnut  cart-horse,  the  property  of  Nicholas 
Parry,  Esq.,  Master  of  the  Puckeridge  hounds.  Mr.  Folks  had 
been  frequently  called  in  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  animal ; 
but  being  convinced  that  a  calculus  existed  in  the  bladder,  he  re- 
quested permission  of  the  owner  to  extract  it ;  and,  having  ob- 
tained his  consent,  the  animal  was  removed  to  his  infirmary  to  be 
placed  under  preparatory  treatment.  On  the  operation  being  per- 
formed, a  calculus  was  extracted,  which  weighed  eleven  ounces 
four  drachms  and  two  scruples.  A  watery  solution  of  opiom  was 
injected  into  the  bladder  immediately  after  the  operation,  the  edges 
of  the  incision  in  the  perineum  were  drawn  together  by  sutures,  a 
free  use  of  demulcents  was  subsequently  had  recourse  to,  and  the 
patient  never  evinced  one  untoward  symptom  after  the  operation. 
He  left  the  infirmary  perfectly  well  within  a  month,  and  is  now 
performing  his  usual  work. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

To  J.  B,  Simonds,  Esq.  Your's  truly. 


Case  op  Rupture  of  the  Colon  in  a  Marb. 

By  Mr.  T.  W.  Gowing,  V.S. 

A  GREY  mare,  eight  years  old,  of  the  cart  breed,  but  not  of  very 
heavy  make,  the  property  of  extensive  railway  carriers  of  Camden 
Town,  was  seized  with  spasmodic  coHc  in  the  stable  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Cliristmas  Day  last.   The  head  horsekeeper  of  the  estabhsh- 
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ment  ordered  the  carter,  under  whose  care  the  horse  was  placed, 
not  to  work  the  animal  that  day ;  bat  the  man,  notwithstanding 
this,  during  the  absence  of  his  superior^  harnessed  the  mare  and 
took  her  out  in  a  wagon  or  cart,  starting  from  Camden  Town  at 
about  ten  o'clock,  a.m.,  and  returning  at  five  o'clock,  p.m.  The 
mare  was  driven  at  the  usual  speed,  being  a  trotting  pace. 

I  could  obtain  no  account  of  what  symptoms  were  exhibited  dur- 
ing the  period  when  the  mare  was  at  work;  but  when  she  retiimed 
to  the  stable  her  state  was  such  as  induced  the  head  horse-keeper 
to  request  my  immediate  attendance. 

On  my  arrival  I  found  the  animal  in  her  stall.  The  pulse  was 
quick  but  not  full,  and  its  tone  rather  denoted  exhaustion  than  in- 
flammation ;  the  body  was  wet  with  perspiration,  the  extremities 
warm,  and  the  visible  mucous  membranes  slightly  heightened  in 
colour. 

Having  observed  these  symptoms,  I  carefully  watched  the  ani- 
mal. She  remained  upon  her  legs,  and  shewed  no  disposition 
whatever  to  roll  or  lie  down ;  however,  she  frequently  drew  the 
nostrils  upwards  in  a  very  peculiar  manner ;  the  head  was  turned 
occasionally  to  the  right  side,  and  always  in  that  direction,  and 
she  sometimes  pawed  as  if  in  pain,  exhibiting,  in  fact,  general 
indications  of  disquietude. 

The  symptoms  not  being  sufficiently  marked  to  enable  me  to 
form  any  decided  opinion,  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  case  was 
either  one  of  protracted  colic,  or  that,  from  its  continuance,  ente- 
ritis in  a  mild  or  subacute  form  haA  supervened. 

As  the  animal  appeared  to  be  in  a  low  condition,  I  ordered  her 
into  a  loose  box,  and  adnunistered  a  draught  of  a  mildly  stimulat- 
ing nature,  with  six  drachms  of  aloes  in  combination  with  opium ; 
hoping,  by  its  effects,  to  quiet  the  system,  and  also  to  produce  an 
evacuation,  the  faeces  in  the  rectum  indicating  some  constipation 
to  be  present.  Enemas  of  soap  and  water  were  likewise  from  time 
to  time  thrown  up. 

I  saw  the  patient  twice  that  night,  and  at  nine  o'clock  I  repeated 
the  draught,  perceiving  no  eflPect  to  follow  from  that  I  had  previ- 
ously given.  At  twelve,  p.m.,  my  assistant  visited  the  animal,  and 
the  horse-keeper  informed  him  that  she  appeared  easier,  and  he 
thought  it  better  that  matters  should  remain  as  they  were  for  the 
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night.  The  next  morning  I  again  saw  the  mare.  The  piilBe  had 
now  become  quicker  and  stronger;  I,  therefore,  abstracted  six 
quarts  of  blood,  which  lessened  the  number  of  beats  and  rendered 
the  pulse  softer.  I  then  gave  two  drachms  of  powdered  opium 
dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  stimulated  the  abdomen  with  the 
Hniment  of  cantharides,  using  about  four  ounces  of  that  agents 
which  was  well  rubbed  in.  I  also  removed  all  dry  food«  ordered 
a  pail  of  white  water  to  be  placed  in  the  manger,  and  left  two 
drachms  more  of  opium  with  the  horse-keeper,  with  directions 
for  it  to  be  given  in  four  hours,  or  sooner  if  the  pain  should  ap- 
pear to  increase :  this  was  done.  At  one  o'clock,  p.m.,  I  again 
visited  my  patient,  and  still  could  perceive  no  change  in  any  of 
the  symptoms. 

I  continued  to  attend  upon  the  animal  till  her  death,  and  during 
the  whole  period  I  detected  no  alteration  whatever.  The  symptoms 
throughout,  for  six  days,  were  of  the  same  character.  No  medi- 
cine appeared  in  any  manner  to  affect  the  disease,  although  my 
treatment  at  times  was  particularly  active.  I  repeated  the  stimu- 
lant to  the  abdomen ;  and,  as  the  purgatives  did  not  create  any 
abdominal  irritation,  in  four  days  I  gave  no  less  than  five  ounces 
of  aloes  mixed  with  four  pints  and  a  half  of  linseed  oil,  besides 
three  half  drachms  more  of  opimn  (at  intervals),  and  also  three 
drachms  and  a  half  of  calomel. 

My  object  in  administering  such  large  doses  as  these  was  to 
procure  an  alvine  evacuation,  as  from  the  continuance  of  the  un- 
favourable symptoms  I  was  led'to  suspect  the  presence  of  a  calcu- 
lus, or  some  other  foreign  body ;  and  I  believed  that  the  success  of 
the*  case  depended  upon  my  being  able  to  overcome  the  mechani- 
cal obstruction. 

On  the  fourth  day  I  discontinued  all  treatment,  only  exhibiting 
enemas,  and  giving  directions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  animal's 
food.  Without  any  marked  change  the  mare  gradually  sank ;  but 
so  gradually,  that  even  an  hour  before  her  death  it  required  some 
attention  to  discover  any  alteration  in  the  symptoms.  On  the 
morning  of  the  31st  of  December  she  voided  several  small  por- 
tions of  dung,  which  were  of  a  pultaceous  consistence.  The  near 
hind  leg  became  paralyzed,  and  about  twelve  at  noon  she  expired^ 
without  evincing  any  suffering. 
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In  consequence  of  the  large  doses  of  purgative  medicine  that 
were  administered  having  caused  no  apparent  aggravation  of  the 
disease,  and  also  from  the  circumstance  of  the  abdominal  pain, 
although  continuous,  yet  still  being  throughout  of  a  mild  charac- 
ter, notwithstanding  the  unremitted  constipation  the  bowels  pre- 
sent, I  felt  convinced  that  the  post-mortem  examination  would 
disclose  an  intestinal  calculus,  probably  of  that  kind  denominated 
dung-ball ;  and,  impressed  with  this  belief,  I  proceeded  to  make 
my  examination :  but  no  sooner  was  the  abdomen  opened,  than 
the  faeces  were  seen  to  be  free  within  the  serous  cavity,  shewing 
at  once  that  some  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  had  become 
ruptured.  The  stomach  was  entire,  although  considerably  dis- 
tended with  fluid.  The  small  intestines  were  healthy,  the  peri- 
toneum being  only  in  a  few  places  inflamed,  but  not  in  any  part 
intensely  so. 

The  seat  of  the  rupture  was  found  to  be  the  colon,  just  where 
that  intestine  terminates  in  the  single  colon.  The  rupture  was 
transverse  in  its  direction,  extending  from  one  longitudinal  band 
to  the  other,  and  situated  in  the  most  capacious  part  of  the  gut. 
The  coats  of  the  colon  were  somewhat  thickened,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  much  discoloured  by  inflammation  throughout  its  whole 
extent. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  case  appears  to  me  to  be  the  sub-acute 
character  which  it  displayed  throughout ;  for  the  symptoms  were 
never  characterized  by  any  severity,  notwithstanding  the  quantity 
of  medicine  exhibited  was  alone  sufficient  to  have  induced  the  most 
powerful  action  under  ordinary  circumstances.  At  what  period 
the  rupture  took  place,  of  course,  I  cannot  positively  say ;  but 
from  the  unaltered  and  uninterrupted  chain  of  symptoms,  I  am  un- 
able to  conjecture  otherwise  than  that  it  existed  from  the  very  first; 
although,  that  foreign  matter  should  for  six  days  have  been  in  con- 
tact with  the  peritoneum,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  animal 
have  sank  rather  from  exhaustion  than  acute  disease,  appears  to 
me  somewhat  unaccountable. 

No.  1,  Stucley  Terrace, 
Camden  Town. 
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Plkuro-Pnevmonia  Epizootic  a  cohpucatbo  with  Gastritis 

AND   GaBTRO-EnTGRITIS. 

By  M.  J.  J.  Dble,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Antwerp. 
[From  the  "  Journal  Y^t^rinaire  do  Belgique."] 

This  disease,  according  to  M.  Dele,  broke  out  for  the  first  time 
in  the  month  of  June  1829,  in  the  commune  of  Duffel,  in  a  farm  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Nethe,  a  low  and  marshy  situation,  subject 
to  frequent  inundations.  In  1 830  it  prevailed  in  the  arrondissement 
of  Antwerp,  where  it  continued  its  devastations  until  1834  and 
1835,  when  it  lost  much  of  its  malignity,  and  in  1837  it  had 
entirely  disappeared.  But  in  1838  this  disease  again  broke  oat 
among  a  large  number  of  oxen  in  the  canton  of  Eckeren,  and  pre- 
vailed more  particularly  in  the  meadows  of  Polder  Austruweel, 
Wilmarsdonek,&c.,  where  it  continued  until  1840,  when  it  extended 
itself  to  the  stables  of  the  cowkeepers  at  Antwerp,  and  destroyed  a 
great  number  of  milch  cows. 

Principal  Symptoms  of  this  Disease. 

The  earliest  symptoms  of  pleuro-pneumonla  are  dulneas,  the 
animal  standing  back  from  the  manger  if  in  the  stable,  or  leaving 
the  herd  if  out  at  grass ;  extreme  sensibility  on  pressing  the  spine ; 
dryness  of  skin ;  diminution  of  rumination,  and  the  secretion  of 
milk ;  with  a  more  or  less  frequent  cough,  which  is  often  small  and 
dry.  In  some  there  is  no  loss  of  appetite,  while  others  refuse  all 
soHd  food,  but  drink  with  great  avidity  cold  water  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  pulse  and  respiration  are  accelerated.  Auscoltation 
furnishes  nothing  very  important  at  this  early  stage ;  the  respira- 
tory murmur,  however,  is  short,  and  distinctly  heard.  Percussion 
at  the  onset  of  this  disease  is  only  of  importance  to  denote  the 
tenderness  of  the  region  of  the  pleura-costalis.  At  liie  «ad  of 
three  or  four  days,  the  malady  having  made  some  progress,  the  air 
expired  is  found  to  be  hot,  the  cough  more  frequent,  the  respiration 
laborious,  the  general  fever  increased,  the  eyes  injected  and  yellow, 
and  tears  secreted  in  increased  quantities ;  the  nostrils  discbarge  a 
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white  viscid  mucas,  the  muzzle  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  pulse  small 
and  ranging  from  60  to  90  beats  in  the  minute.  Those  animals  in 
which  these  symptoms  exist  seldom  lie  down ;  tney  also  become 
more  and  more  hide-bound.  The  respiration  is  accompanied  by  a 
peculiar  plaintive  noise.  The  excrements,  which  were  up  to  this 
time  dry  and  scanty,  now  become  soft,  and  exhale  an  unpleasant 
odour.  The  animals  fast  lose  flesh,  and  they  are  either  much 
tucked  up,  or  meteorization  exists :  the  rumination  and  secretion 
of  milk  become  entirely  suspended,  and  if  in  calf,  they  abort,  which 
is  a  sure  sign  of  approaching  death. 

As  the  disease  becomes  more  intense,  all  the  symptoms  neces- 
sarily increase  in  urgency.  The  respiration  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  and  loud — ^the  animal  can  hardly  keep  on  its  legs — 
the  pulse  is  small  and  almost  imperceptible  at  the  jaw — ^the  nostrils 
are  dilated.  By  percussion,  the  chest  yields  a  dull  sound — ^the 
contractions  of  the  heart  are  accelerated — ^the  fore  legs  are  wide 
^  apart — ^and  sometimes  an  oedematqus  swelling  is  perceived  at  the 
sternal  and  intermaxillary  regions. 

In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  diarrhoea  often  supervenes,  the 
faeces  being  of  a  black  or  greenish  colour,  and  so  foetid  as  to  be 
almost  unbearable :  this  is  constantly  followed  by  death  on  the 
second  or  third  day.  The  duration  of  this  form  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  in  young  and  plethoric  animals  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
from  five  to  ten  days.  It  has  been  observed  to  be  more  frequent 
in*  cattle  fed  on  the  refuse  of  distilleries.  Rarely  does  it  terminate 
in  resolution.  The  lesions  most  generally  met  with  are  hepatiza- 
tion of  the  lungs,  and  effiision  into  the  thoracic  cavity,  with 
adhesion  of  the  pleurae  to  each  other  by  bands  of  lymph.  When 
the  disease  assumes  the  chronic  form,  its  duration  may  then  be 
from  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  days,  or  even  three  months. 

We  will  not  follow  M.  Dele  in  the  different  causes  he  assigns 
for  the  disease.  Of  its  contagious  nature,  he  says,  no  one  at  the 
present  time  doubts ;  and  he  further  states,  that  the  disease  has 
now  prevailed  for  fifteen  years  in  his  district,  sometimes  epi- 
zootically,  and  at  others  enzootically.  The  morbid  lesions  other- 
wise observed  by  him  are  as  follow : — 

It  is  invariably  in  the  thoracic  cavity  that  the  greatest  changes 
are  found  to  have  taken  place.  Generally  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  is 
hepatized,  weighing  sometimes  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  kilogrammes 
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(about  from  thirty-five  to  thirty-eight  pounds).  We  seldom  find 
both  lobes  involved.  The  affected  parts  are  hard,  compact,  resist- 
ing, crackling  when  incised,  and  presenting  a  marbled  appearance, 
more  or  less  coloured,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease. 
The  general  aspect  is  red,  corresponding  to  the  lobulse,  and  either 
white  or  yellow  in  the  interstices.  The  ceUular  membrane  is  mudi 
thickened,  and  has  acquired  a  density  equal  to  the  fibrous  tissue. 
The  pleural  sacs  are  filled  with  an  albuminous  serosity  and  covered 
with  pseudo-membranous  exudations.  Frequently  spots  of  ecchy- 
roosis  are  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs.  The  pulmonary 
vessels  are  almost  completely  obliterated  by  the  exudation  which 
adheres  to  their  parietes. 

The  viscera  of  the  abdomen  do  not  exhibit  any  morbid  appear- 
ances externally,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth  or  true  stomach, 
which  is  somewhat  enlarged  and  hard,  and  the  gall-bladder  is 
also  distended  with  black  bile. 

I  have  frequently  met  with  traces  of  inflammation  on  the 
stomach,  and  lound  ulcers  of  a  black  or  brown  colour  on  the 
mucous  membrane ;  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pyloric  ori- 
fice: this  lesion  was  most  remarkable.  M.  Delafond,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  an  important  work  on  pleuro-pneumonia,  having 
stated  that  nothing  remarkable  was  to  be  found  in  the  viscera  oi 
the  abdomen,  &c.,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  describe  those  alter- 
ations which  I  have  met  with. 

In  the  month  of  August  1840,  the  canton  of  Puers  was 
visited  by  this  terrible  epizootic.  It  prevailed  with  great  violence 
in  several  communes,  and  carried  off  the  cattle  in  from  eight, 
twelve,  and  fifteen  to  twenty-five  days.  M.  Dele,  in  conjunction 
with  M.  Van  den  Putte,  of  Malines,  was  appointed  by  government 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  M.  Dele  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it : — 

On  the  26th  of  August  we  made  our  first  visit.  We  found 
in  the  commune  of  Oppuers  twelve  stables  in  which  the  epizootic 
had  already  carried  off  several  of  the  stock :  in  St.  Amand  two 
stables,  and  in  Bomham  six,  similarly  situated. 

The  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony,  advocated  in  this  disease,  was 
administered  in  doses  varying  from  Jiv  to  5vi,  several  times  a-day 
during  the  period  of  its  increase.  Suppuratives  were  inserted 
in  the  dewlap,  and  bleeding  and  limited  diet  were  ordered,  with 
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firiction,  so  as  to  excite  the  exhalents  of  the  skin.     Barley  water 
was  allowed  as  drink. 

On  the  30th,  no  amendment  being  perceptible,  the  dose  of  antim. 
pot.  tart,  was  augmented  to  ^  for  each  animal,  and  it  was  repeated 
on  the  following  day. 

September  2d, — No  amendment.  The  alvine  evacuations  are 
in  a  hquid  state,  and  emit  an  offensive  odour ;  the  pdse  is  small, 
and  almost  imperceptible ;  and  the  animals  can  hardly  walk, — 
they  are  also  much  emaciated.  It  was  our  opinion  that  the 
diarrhoea  was  produced  by  the  tartarized  antimony. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  two  cows,  in  which  superpurgation  ex- 
isted, were  slaughtered.  The  autopsy,  immediately  after,  shewed 
the  following  lesions : — 

Thorax. — Hepatization  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  lungs.  Adhe- 
sion of  the  pleurae,  with  effusion  of  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  litres 
(nearly  four  gallons)  of  yellow  serum. 

Abdomen. — Small  intestines  of  a  bluish  colour.  The  rumen  con- 
tained a  certain  amount  of  aliment,  which,  however,  presented 
nothing  particular.  The  maniplus  (omasum)  was  hard,  and  filled 
with  dry  food,  and  its  mucous  membrane  peeled  off  with  great 
facility. 

The  abomasum  (fourth  or  true  stomach)  internally  was  coated 
with  a  dark-coloured  mucus,  and  exhibited  some  spots  of  ecchy- 
mosis,  with  here  and  there  ulceration.  The  small  intestines  were 
filled  with  a  mucous  secretion,  and  their  lining  membrane  seemed 
thickened. 

To  assure  ourselves  whether  the  inflammation  of  the  abomasum 
and  the  diarrhoea  were  really  the  effect  of  the  antim.  pot.  tart., 
or  were  consequent  on  the  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  indicated  a 
typhoid  affection  concomitant  with  it|  we  discontinued  the  se- 
dative medicines,  and  adopted  instead  the  use  of  emollients  and 
anodyoes;  but  we  always  found  the  same  lesion  in  the  digestive 
tube  to  exist.  Nevertheless,  the  diarrhoea  always  increased,  and 
the  animals  died  sooner  under  the  influence  of  tartarized  antimony 
than  when  it  was  not  given. 

A  cow  which  had  laboured  under  pleuro-pneumonia  for  twenty- 
eight  days,  and  had  not  been  put  under  any  medical  treatment 
whatever,  was  killed  on  the  10th  of  December,  1840.     At  the 
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autopsia  I  found  in  the  abomasum  of  this  animal  deep  ulcerations 
in  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats,  these  being  almost  compld^ly 
destroyed.  We  at  once  proceeded  to  make  a  necroscopical  ex- 
amination of  several  cows  that  had  died  of  this  disease,  and  which 
had  not  been  put  under  any  treatment,  and  every  one  of  them  ex- 
hibited the  same  gastro-intestinal  lesion. 

Alarmed  at  the  devastations  the  disease  committed  in  the  canton 
of  Puers,  the  Minister  of  Interior  directed  Dr.  Sauvenr  (Com- 
missionaire du  Service  de  Sant^  Civil)  to  join  us,  to  ascertain  the 
best  means  to  be  adopted  so  as  to  check  the  progress  of  this 
fearful  malady. 

We  made  several  autopsise  in  the  presence  of  this  functionary, 
and  the  lesions  in  every  instance  were  similar  to  those  above 
described. 

This  epizootic,  during  the  same  period,  made  great  ravages  in 
Flandre  Occidental,  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital, 
St.  Pierre,  Lissewege,  Knocke,  &c.  We  made,  with  M.  Van  de 
Wattyne,  niy  honoured  colleague,  several  autopsiae  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Commissaire  du  Service  de  Sant6  Civil,  and  also  two 
Professors  of  the  Veterinary  School  at  Brussels,  and  we  found,  in 
every  case,  traces  of  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  stomach ; 
but  these  lesions  were  certainlv  less  extensive  than  those  met  with 
in  the  canton  of  Puers.  M.  Sauveur  informed  us,  that  M.  Mo- 
raeu,  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  government  at  Namur,  had  made 
several  post-mortem  examinations  in  his  presence  of  cows  that 
had  either  died  from  or  were  destroyed  on  account  of  being 
affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia ;  but  in  them  no  lesions  of  the 
digestive  canal  were  found. 

In  the  meadows  of  Polder  d'Austruwell,  where  the  disease 
during  several  years  has  destroyed  a  great  number  of  cattle,  the 
aifection  of  the  lungs  is  always  complicated  with  ulceration  of  the 
stomach. 

In  1841,  the  disease  was  less  intense,  and  then  I  observed  no 
inflammation  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tube. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  1844,  this  disease  broke  out 
afresh  in  the  canton  of  Contich.  One  case  was  placed  under  my 
care,  to  which  I  administered  small  doses  of  antim.  pot.  tart,  for 
three  days;  but,  perceiving  there  was  no  hope  of  cure,  the  animal 
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was  destroyed.  I  immediately  proceeded  to  the  autopsia,  and 
foand  the  right  lobe  of  the  langs  to  be  hepatized,  the  pleurae  ad- 
herent by  hlae  membranes,  and  the  cavity  of  the  chest  filled  with 
sernm.  The  viscera  of  the  abdomen  presented  nothing  abnormal 
externally,  but  internally  the  mucous  coat  was  thickened,  and 
many  ulcers  existed  in  the  abomasum,  principaUy  towards  the 
pyloric  orifice. 

On  the  5th  of  September  1844, 1  made  a  necroscopic  examina- 
tion of  %  cow,  in  which  I  also  found  ulcers  in  the  abomasum,  and 
hepatization  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  lungs,  which  weighed  twenty- 
four  and  a  half  kilogrammes  (about  fifty-five  pounds),  while  the 
left  lobe,  which  was  sound,  weighed  one  and  a  half  kilogramme 
only  (about  three  pounds  and  a  half). 

On  the  7th  of  the  same  month,  another  cow  was  killed,  and  the 
autopsy,  made  on  the  8th,  shewed  the  right  lobe  of  the  lungs  to 
be  in  a  complete  state  of  hepatization,  with  adhesion  of  the  pleurss, 
and  traces  of  inflammation  were  also  found  in  the  abomasum, 
principally  towards  the  pylorus.  In  the  womb  of  this  cow  was  a 
dead  foetus,  which  I  opened,  and  found  the  right  lobe  of  the  lungs 
to  be  hepatized,  and  adhesions  of  the  pleural  covering,  the  same  as 
in  the  mother.  I  had  occasion  to  open  two  more  calves ;  one  ten 
days  old,  and  the  other  six  weeks  old,  in  both  of  which  I  found 
the  characteristic  morbid  lesions  of  pleuro-pneumonia ;  but  these 
might  have  become  diseased  after  birth,  as  they  had  inhabited  a 
stable  in  which  affected  cowft  had  sojourned.  From  the  details  of 
these  examinations,  and  many  others  too  lengthened  to  translate, 
M.  Dele  contends  that  pleuro-pneumonia  epizootica  is  often  com- 
plicated with  other  diseases,  and  most  commonly  with  gastritis 
and  gastro- enteritis.  But,  he  asks,  Are  these  diseases  consecutive 
to  the  first,  or  might  they  not  be  concomitant  with  it  ?  And  then 
adds,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  last ;  and  I  even  think  that  the 
alterations  met  with  in  the  digestive  tube  may,  in  certain  cases, 
proceed  from  the  pulmonary  alteration,  particularly  when  these 
result  from  the  influence  of  miasma  on  the  animal  economy,  which 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  secretions  generally,  and  particularly 
the  gastro-intestinal,  as  is  always  the  case  in  typhoid  diseases. 
Under  this  head,  therefore,  I  think  we  ought  to  place  this  form 
of  pleuro-pneumonia,  for  which  I  would  propose  the  name  of 
Plburo-fneumonia  Ttphoidus. 
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A   NBW  MODB   or   PRBSBBVIVG  AnIMAL   SuBSTAMCBB. 

The  Abb6  Baldaumik,  preparator  at  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  at  Vienna,  has  succeeded  in  rendering  animal  substances 
as  hard  as  stone.  To  effect  this  he  immerses  them  in  water 
holding  in  solution  bichloride  of  mercury  and  hydroohlorate  of 
ammonia.  Substances  that  have  remained  in  this  liquid  for  some 
time  acquire  the  hardness  of  stone :  they  may  be  polished,  wiU 
resist  the  hammer,  have  an  angular  fracture,  and  give  out  a 
metallic  sound  when  struck.  They  preserve  their  natural  colour, 
and  require  no  more  care  after  they  are  taken  out  of  the  solution. 


REVIEW. 

A  FBW   NOTBS  ON  CrUBLTT    TO   AnIMALB  :    ON   THB   InADBQUACT 

OF  Pbnal  Law  ;  on  gbnbbal  Hospitals  for  Animals,  &c. 
By  R.  Flbtchbr,  Esq.,  &c.  London :  Longman  &  Co.  Fitter- 
noster-row. 

"  Bat  many  a  crime  deemed  innocent  on  earth 
Is  registered  in  heaven ;  and  these,  no  doubt, 
Have  each  their  record,  wi4(  a  curse  annexed. 
Man  may  dismiss  compassion  from  his  heart, 
But  God  will  never." 

• 

Surblt  no  incentive  to  kindness  to  the  lower  animals  should  be 
needed ;  yet  the  very  opposite  is  the  fact.  Every  day  witnesses 
the  infliction  of  cruelty  on  some  defenceless  and  entrammeUed 
slave  to  the  capriciousness  of  man :  a  proof  of  cowardice  on  the 
part  of  the  perpetrator ;  for  were  the  real  or  imagined  ofiender 
free,  he  would  either  escape  the  punishment  or  resent  the  injury. 
This,  doubtlessly,  has  its  origin  in  want  of  education.  If,  as  the 
vulgar  ignorantly  say,  "  brutes  have  no  feeling,"  why  do  they 
exhaust  themselves  in  their  determination  to  give  them  pain? 
Why  is  the  lash  so  unmercifully  had  recourse  to,,  and  other  still 
more  barbarous  and  unmanly  expedients  adopted  ?  But  perhaps 
the  expression  is  to  be  accepted  in  a  comparative  sense  only ;  and 
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although  we  may  not  be  inclined  to  go  to  the  fall  extent  with  the 
immortal  bard,  when  he  says 

'*  The  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon 

In  corporal  sufferance  feels  a  pang  as  great 

As  when  a  giant  dies/' 

yet  we  do  kifbw — ^indeed  the  truth  is  so  palpably  evident  as  to  need 
no  proof — ^that  animals  are  extremely  sensitive ;  they  feel  as  acutely 
as  ourselves.  If  we  examine  their  frames,  we  find  they  are  con- 
stituted'as  we  are,  their  tissues  being  as  delicately  and  as  finely 
wrought  as  ours ;  and  where  we  find  similarity  of  structure,  there 
we  infer  similarity  of  function  to  exist.  This  the  uneducated  are 
Ignorant  of;  and  hence  publications  like  the  one  before  us  are 
calculated  to  effect  much  good,  by  iterating  truths  all  are  not 
conversant  with,  and  exposing  barbarities  practised  by  those  who 
disgrace  the  name  of  men. 

We  witnessed  with  gratification  the  efforts  made  by  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  some  years  since;  and  we 
have  often  perused  with  mental  profit,  not  unmixed  with  regret  that 
such  things  should  be,  an  unsuccessful  Essay  by  one  who  deservedly 
stands  high  amongst  us* ;  and,  unquestionably,  by  these  efforts 
much  has  been  accomplished.  Yet  we  think  this  should  not  pre- 
clude others  from  following  in  the  same  track.  Moreover,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  local  influence  oft-times  proves  effective  where 
general  endeavours  fail ;  therefore  we  hesitate  not  to  commend 
the  literary  labours  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  to  say  to  others,  to  those 
possessing  status  and  talents  for  the  task,  "  Go,  and  do  thou  like- 
wise." E^h  in  his  separate  sphere  co-operating  cannot  fail,  in  the 
end,  to  bring  about  the  object  which  each  has  in  view.  We,  too, 
are  fellow- labourers  in  the  same  field ;  since  it  is  both  the  duty 
and  the  interest  of  the  practitioner  of  veterinary  medicine,  in  com- 
mon with  the  philanthropist,  to  mitigate,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  the 
Bufferings  of  all  God's  creatures,  and  especially  those  man  has  sub- 
jugated to  his  use,  the  treatment  of  whom  he  is  responsible  for, 
and  by  which  is  made  manifest  to  the  most  superficial  observer  the 
character  of  the  man. 

Having  thus  written  in  general  approval  of  the  design  of  the 
work,  we  may  be  now  permitted  to  aUow  the  author  to  speak  for 
himself.     In  a  preliminary  note  he  says, — 

•  «  The  Obligation  and  Extent  of  Humanity  to  Brutes.'*   By  W.  Youatt,  &c. 
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"  Tlie  quantity  and  variety  of  suffering  endured  by  the  lower 
creation  of  animals  when  domesticated  with  man  have  stmck  the 
author  with  awful  force,  but  more  especially  since  his  connexion 
with  a  Society  for  their  aUeviation :  a  mingled  feeling  of  pity, 
horror,  and  anxiety,  is  left  on  the  mind  at  the  hapless  and  certain 
fate  of  such  a  vast  crowd  of  innocent  beings.  Imagftiation  itself 
droops  at  the  task  of  measuring  the  extent  of  these  sufferings. 

"  Helpless  as  he  is  guileless,  we  compel  the  dumb  creature  to 
labour  beyond  his  strength,  even  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  pain, 
and,  often,  till  he  drops  on  the  scene  of  his  miseries.  We  feed 
him  only  to  gpratify  our  avarice  or  our  pleasures :  we  eat  him ; 
and,  that  the  meal  may  be  more  luxurious,  we  cruelly  bleed  him, 
even  to  faintness,  in  a  horrid  way,  and  deprive  him  of  food  long 
before  that  hour  arrives  which  will  happily  terminate  his  woes : 
finally,  when  that  hour  has  arrived,  he  is  put  to  death  in  the  most 
barbarous  and  revolting  manner,  if  not  sometimes  flayed  alive ! 

"  All  this  we  daringly  do  to  God's  creatures,  of  whose  feelings 
and  characters  we  know  but  little,  and  of  whose  destination  we 
are  wholly  ignorant. 

"  There  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  character  to  all  animal 
life,  however  humble  it  may  be, — enveloped  indeed  in  obscurity, 
and  with  a  mysterious  solemnity,  which  must  ever  belong  to  the 
secrets  of  the  Eternal." 

The  **  importance  of  the  subject,*'  and  "  the  objects  in  view,"  are 
thus  stated : — 

"A  part  of  the  object  of  the  author  is,  to  bring  before  the  public 
some  of  his  own  own  experience  of  the  prevalence  of  cruelty ;  which, 
limited  as  it  is  to  this  city  and  neighbourhood,  a  small  district, 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  a  dreadful  evil  which  must 
be  hourly  going  on  over  the  whole  land.  For  if  one  small  city, 
checked  by  the  operation  of  a  Pk^ventive  Society,  yield  so  much 
within  a  few  months,  what  must  be  yielded  annually  by  hundreds 
of  towns  and  cities,  unchecked  by  any  Society  ?  And  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  the  account, — a  mere  abstract  from  a  great  number  of 
cases, — is  taken  generally  from  convictions,  or  offences  committed 
in  public :  the  awful  and  cruel  examples  of  such  crimes  perpe- 
trated in  stables  and  slaughter-houses  are,  of  course,  unknown,  but 
it  is  probable  that  their  numbers  far  exceed,  and  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  discovered  ones. 
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"  Such  a  practice  as  bringing  into  light  so  great  an  evil  is  salutary. 
By  exposing  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disease,  there  is  a  better 
chance  of  its  removal. 

"  Another  part  of  the  object  is>  to  shew  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
the  present  law  of  forty  shillings  fine,  which  allows  the  power  of 
mitigation ;  for  the  crime  of  cruelty  is  incessantly  recurring  under 
this  system  of  mitigation,  and  is  even  repeated  by  the  same  in- 
dividuals. Some  of  the  offences  also  require  a  much  heavier 
punishment  than  the  forty  shillings." 

We  confess  we  were  not  prepared  to  meet  with  so  many  instances 
of  atrocious  cruelty  occurring  in  a  locality  of  comparatively  small 
extent.  Of  course,  it  would  be  easy  to  extract  illustrative  cases, 
but  these  we  should  be  obliged  to  abridge,  which  would  lessen 
the  force  of  description  ;  we,  therefore,  prefer  referring  our 
readers  to  the  work  itself,  in  which  will  be  found  much  that  is 
suggestive,  and  worthy  of  thought  and  consideration. 


DuRiNO  the  scholastic  session  1845-6,  the  following  Students 
of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  received  their  Diplomas  from  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

To  those  before  whose  names  a  single  asterisk  appears  have 
been  granted  Cbrtificates  of  Membbrsbip  of  the  Veterinary 
Medical  Association ;  and  to  those  having  two  asterisks  prefixed, 
Certificatss  of  Fellowship  have  been  also  awarded  for  essays 
introduced  and  defended  by  them  at  the  hebdomadal  meetings  of 
the  Association.  % 

ApHl  8th,  1846. 

Mr.  William  Desfarges,  Wereham 
Mr.  George  Hayden,  Dublin 
Mr.  Alfred  Rushall,  London 
Mr.  Paul  W.  Hayden,  Ashboum 
**  Mr.  John  Mitchdl,  Leeds 

Mr.  Henry  Draper,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

April  29th. 

Mr.  William  Phillips,  Colchester 
**  Mr.  James  Rose,  Warwick 

VOL.   II.  X  X 
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*  Mr.  John  Dunsford,  London 

**  Mr.  Eklward  T.  Bass*  Aylesbury 

*  Mr.  George  Sargisson,  Spilsby 

*  Mr.  William  Allan,  Chesbam 

*  Mr.  John  Arnold,  Yoxford 

**  Mr.  George  W.  Vamell,  Woodton 
**  Mr.  John  Mannington,  Brighton 
**  Mr.  George  White,  Lichfield. 


*  Mr.  James  Thacker,  Ashton-mider-Lyne 

*  Mr.  William  Keyes,  London 
Mr.  William  Emms,  Kingston 

**  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Dexter,  London 

*  Mr.  Samuel  Keay,  Ellesmere 
**  Mr.  Henry  Fishwick,  Oldham. 


Jtme  24th » 

*  Mr.  Richard  Hudson,  Drogheda 

*  Mr.  W.  H.  Hooper,  Great  Caufield,  E^sex 

*  Mr.  William  Harber,  Birmingham 

*  Mr.  Arthur  Sewell,  London 

*  Mr.  Edw.  Jones,  Horton  Lane,  Cheshire 

*  Mr.  John  Reynolds,  Mansfield. 


August  I2th. 

Mr.  John  Booth,  Twemlow  Hall,  Cheshire 
**  Mr.  W.  H.  Kent,  Liverpool 

*  Mr.  L.  E.  T.  Vicary,  Cadbury,  Devon 

*  Mr.  Thos.  Barrell,  Kejmsham,  Somerset 

*  Mr.  C.  W.  Hawes,  Lynn,  Norfolk 

*  Mr.  S.  Sheperdson,  St.  Petersburgh. 
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FiNANCK    Report    of    the   Rotal  Collbob    op  Yxtbrinart 

Surgeons,  to  Mat  4,  1846. 
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F.  KING,  Jim.,  Treasurer. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

TuBBDAT,  January  6,  1846. 

The  Asaociation  met  pursaant  to  adjournment  over  the  Christmas 
holidays  this  evening. 

The  Trxasitrbr  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  R.  Cook,  J.  M.  Harrison,  and  T.  Teat,  were  elected 
Members. 

Cask  of  Laceratbd  CEsophaous  in  a  Cow. 

Mr.  Ernbs  placed  on  the  table  the  lacerated  oesophagafl  of  a 
cow,  and  directed  the  attention  of  the  members  to  it.  It  was, 
he  said,  caused  by  the  incautious  use  of  the  probang  in  an  at- 
tempt made  by  the  owner  of  the  animal  to  dislodge  a  portion  of 
a  Swedish  turnip,  which  still  remained  impacted  in  the  oeso- 
phageal tube. 

The  owner,  perceiving  the  animal  to  be  choaked,  immediately 
introduced  the  smaller  end  of  the  probang;  which,  from  the 
shape  of  the  piece  of  turnip,  suddenly  passed  on  one  side  of  it, 
and  lacerated  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  oesophagus.  When  he 
(Mr.  Ernes)  was  sent  for,  he  found  the  usual  indications  of  choak- 
ing  present;  and,  in  addition,  the  neck  much  swollen  from  the  siur- 
rounding  cellular  tissue  being  distended  with  air.  This  inflation 
had  been  caused  by  an  escape  of  gaseous  matters  from  the  rumen, 
and  not  from  any  decomposition  set  up  in  the  parts.  On  punctur- 
ing the  skin  its  escape  at  once  took  'place. 

He  again  attempted  to  dislodge  the  offending  body,  but  found 
the  probang  to  pass  freely  by  its  side  through  the  opening  previ- 
ously made.  He  then  administered  a  little  chlorinated  lime  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  of  the  tympanic  state  of  the  rumen ;  but, 
finding  that  no  marked  benefit  resulted  from  the  means  he  em- 
ployed, and  the  animal  being  in  a  good  condition,  he  recom- 
mended that  she  be  immediately  slaughtered,  which  was  done. 

Mr.  Ernes  remarked,  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  in  ruminants 
he  did  not  altogether  despair  of  sometimes  establishing  a  cure. 
His  plan  would  be  as  follows : — In  the  first  instance  he  would  set 
about  emptying  the  rumen,  so  as  to  prevent  the  elimination  of  the 
gaseous  compounds  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  ali- 
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ment.  Food  of  a  highly  nutritiouB  kind,  and  in  a  liquid  fonn,  should 
then  be  carefully  given,  and  that  frequently  and  in  small  quantities; 
and  thus,  by  the  parts  being  put  into  a  state  of  comparatiye  rest, 
the  adhesive  process  would  be  set  up  in  the  laceration.  He  spoke, 
however,  problematically,  yet  he  thought  the  plan  merited  a  trial 
at  least. 

Mr.  Simonds  observed  that,  in  this  case,  they  should  be  slow  to 
condemn  the  operator,  since  the  piece  of  turnip  was  of  a  peculiar 
shape ;  and  the  small  end  of  the  probang,  first  used  by  the  owner 
would  by  it  be  easily  turned  aside,  and  thus  rupture  the  coats  of 
the  oesophagus.  In  all  cases  of  choaking  it  is  a  far  better  plan  to 
use  the  larger  end  of  the  probang ;  and,  indeed,  he  felt  convinced 
that  this  instrument,  as  usually  made,  has  not  bulbs  sufficiently 
large  nor  of  proper  shape.  In  cases  of  laceration  of  the  oesophagus 
resulting  from  this  cause,  there  are  usually  immediate  and  certain 
indications  of  the  accident. 

First :  The  probang  being  forced  on  to  the  obstructing  body, 
and  pressure  applied,  a  sudden  loss  of  the  resistance  offered  is 
experienced  by  the  substance  passing  through  the  coats  of  the 
oesophagus,  after  which  the  instrument  passes  freely  onwards  to 
the  rumen :  the  animal  will  also  be  found  to  shrink  at  the  moment 
the  lesion  takes  place. 

Secondly :  The  disengagement  of  gas  from  the  rumen  never 
becomes  complete ;  and  not  only  is  this  the  case,  but,  when  some 
has  made  its  escape,  more  is  quickly  generated,  and  that  in  in- 
creased quantities ;  rarely,  however,  producing  so  much  distention 
as  when  the  foreign  agent  remains  impacted  in  the  oesophagus. 

Thirdly :  As  a  confirming  proof,  the  bulb  of  the  probang,  on 
its  being  withdrawn,  will  be  found  smeared  with  blood. 

In  the  proposed  attempt  to  effect  a  cure  of  this  lesion,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Ernes,  there  was  much  plausibility,  yet  he 
doubted  if  it  would  prove  effectual,  unless  a  very  small  laceration 
existed ;  and  even  then  the  cicatrix  that  resulted  would  afterwards 
interfere  with  the  function  of  the  oesophagus,  and,  moreover, 
render  the  animal  liable  to  a  recurrence  of  the  injury.  It  is  true 
that  he  believed  he  had  been  successful  in  two  or  three  cases  where 
partial  lacerations  of  the  coats  had  taken  place,  but  as  soon  as  the 
animals  became  fit  for  the  butcher  he  had  directed  them  .to  be 
slaughtered. 
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Mr.  Mamiington  related  a  cue  of  the  probang  having  been 
forced  throagh  the  coats  of  the  OBSophagus  into  the  chest,  which 
caused  the  death  of  the  animal. 

Mr.  Harmtm  stated  that,  in  Sussex,  it  was  a  common  practice 
for  the  owners  of  cattle,  in  cases  of  choaking,  to  nse  a  piece  of 
the  wild  clematis  to  dislodge  the  turnip  or  other  substance ;  and, 
by  their  imprudently  introducing  the  smaller  end  of  it,  lacerations 
of  the  cesophagus  were  very  common.  He  considered  it  extremely 
desirable  that  the  practitioner  should  be  conversant  with  certain 
indubitable  signs  by  which  he  might  at  once  be  able  to  say  that 
such  a  solution  of  continnity  had  taken  place,  otherwise  he  might 
— as,  indeed,  had  been  the  case  with  him — be  charged  with 
having  effected  it  in  his  subsequent  endeavours  to  get  rid  of  the 
impacted  body.  He  had  stated  that  he  had  been  so  charged,  and 
he  weU  remembered  the  case :  it  was  one  similar  to  that  related 
by  Mr.  Mannington,  but  a  portion  of  the  bark  of  the  clematis  bemg 
foimd  retained  in  the  Imiga,  at  once  cleared  him  from  the  impu- 
tation, since  he  need  hardly  say  that  he  had  made  nee  of  the 
common  probang  to  remove  the  offending  body. 


Cask  of  Scirrhous  Tonoub  in  a  C!ow. 

By  Mr,  T.  W.  Nobbs,  M.R.CV.S. 

Dear  Sir,  Ceme,  Dee.  1845. 

A  BRisr  history  of  the  case  of  the  tong^  of  the  ox  forwarded 
by  me  is  as  follows : — The  animal  was  attended  by  Mr.  Kerby, 
of  Dorchester.  About  the  10th  of  October  last  the  ox  was  ob- 
served to  foam  at  the  month  considerably,  and  about  the  20th  to 
have  lost  flesh,  when  he  was  taken  into  the  yard.  On  giving  him 
some  hay,  he  could  not  masticate  it,  bnt  threw  it  out  of  his  mouth 
again.  On  examination,  the  tongue  was  found  to  be  enlarged 
and  mdurated  at  the  root.  Nothing  was  done  till  the  IsC  of  Novem- 
ber, when  an  enlargement  had  made  its  appearance  nnder  the 
jaw  (this  I  have  observed  to  be  the  case  in  some  that  have 
come  under  my  care).  Mr.  K.  inserted  a  seton  about  ten  inches 
long  from  within  four  inches  of  the  lips  to  the  neck,  which,  I  am 
told,  discharged  freely;  but,  despite  all  that  was  done,  the  ox 
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oontinaed  gradaally  to  lose  flesh,  and  on  the  7th  inatant,  being 
unable  to  get  up,  he  was  destroyed. 

I  have  seen  two  cases  of  this  kind  recover  by  freely  lancing  the 
tongue  its  whole  length,  and  applying  a  strong  solution  of  iodine 
over  it  three  times  a-day,  also,  at  the  same  time,  using  the  oint- 
ment of  iodine  externally.  Nevertheless,  I  consider  the  better 
plan  is  to  destroy  the  animals  when  we  are  satisfied  of  its  cancer- 
ous nature ;  for,  if  they  recover,  the  cure  becomes  very  tedious 
and  protracted,  and,  witii  the  excq>tion  of  the  two  named,  the 
remaining  five  out  of  seven  cases  were  lost. 

I  am.  Sir, 

To  Mr,  Siaumds.  Your's  respectfdlly. 

Mr,  Smond». — ^The  afiection  termed  sdrrhous  tongue  is  oftener 
met  with  in  the  ox  tribe  than  in  any  other  of  our  domesticated 
animals,  and,  like  many  other  diseases,  it  is  too  frequently  con- 
founded with  maladies  which  differ  very  essentially  in  their  nature 
from  it :  thus  an  attack  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  tongue,  a 
disease  by  no  means  unfrequent  among  cattle,  accompanied  with 
much  swelling  of  that  organ,  and  a  total  incapability  to  collect  or 
masticate  food,  is  often  mistaken  for  scirrhus.  Glossitis,  it  is  true, 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  chronic  induration  of  the  organ  ;  but 
even  this  result  differs  materially  in  a  pathological  point  of  view 
from  true  scirrhus,  although  practicaUy  it  may  not  offer  a  greater 
chance  of  cure. 

These  cases  of  structural  change  depending  on  inflammatory 
action  are  generally  to  be  traced  to  some  exciting  cause,  and 
rarely  exist  singly ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  several  of  the  herd  are 
found  to  be  affected  at  the  same  time.  They  have  been  known 
likewise  to  succeed  an  attack  of  eczema  epizootica ;  an  instance  of 
which  was  laid  before  the  members  of  the  Association  by  Mr. 
Bainbridge,  and  published  in  the  last  number  of  Thb  Vstbrinart 
Rbcokd. 

The  causes  of  scirrhus  are  obscure,  but  they  are  evidently  of  a 
constitutional  nature,  as  the  disease  is  generally  insidious  in  its 
attack,  gradual  in  its  development,  and  fatal  in  its  consequences ; 
the  poor  beast  dragging  out  a  miserable  existence,  no  mode  of 
treatment  that  has  been  yet  adopted  affording  much  relief. 

Besides  these  peculiarities,  we  observe  that,  in  the  early  stages 
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of  the  malady,  there  is  but  little  swelling  present,  and  never  that 
redness  of  the  tongae  and  buccal  membrane,  with  great  heat  of 
mouth,  discharge  of  ropy  saliva,  pain  on  the  application  of  pres- 
sure, and  protrusion  of  the  organ  from  the  mouth,  which  mark 
acute  inflammatory  attacks.  The  tongue  slowly  increases  in  size, 
and  the  animal  makes  such  strange  efforts  to  employ  the  organ  in 
collecting  its  food,  or  in  directing  it  upon  the  molar  teeth,  that 
often  the  owner's  attention  is  first  directed  to  the  beast  by  this 
action,  associated  with  the  loss  of  condition.  An  examination 
shews  the  tcmgue  to  be  hard  and  unyielding  to  pressure,  and  but 
slightly  moveable ;  there  is  little  change  of  colour  present,  but, 
if  any,  it  will  be  found  in  isolated  patches.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, these  spots  assume  a  darker  hue,  and  the  process  of  ulcera- 
tion commences  in  them ;  but,  like  bovine  cancer  in  general,  there 
is  but  little  disposition  to  ulceration  compared  with  similar  cases 
in  the  human  subject.  In  some  extreme  instances  the  tongue 
hangs  from  the  mouth,  and  the  animal  cannot  gather  sufficient 
aliment  to  prevent  inanition.  The  disease  has  httle  dispositicm  to 
extend  to  the  surrounding  structures ;  but  in  most  instances  it  is 
accompanied,  in  its  later  stages,  with  a  swelling  under  the  jaws ; 
this,  however,  is  seldom  any  thing  more  than  a  serous  effusion  into 
the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  parts. 

As  to  treatment,  the  scarifications  mentioned  by  Mr.  Nobbs 
seldom  prove  of  benefit,  except  in  cases  of  ordinary  glossitis.  In 
scirrhus  I  should  not  recommend  them.  Glossitis  is  to  be  com« 
batted  by  bold  antiphlogistic  treatment ;  scirrhus,  by  endeavounng 
to  bring  about  a  complete  alteration  in  the  system.  The  com- 
pounds of  iodine,  topically  appHed  and  internally  administered, 
are  our  chief  remedies.  Mercury,  abo,  is  another  agent  by  which 
we  may  effect  our  object.  Turpentine,  used  with  friction  to  the 
organ,  has  been  known  to  give  temporary  benefit.  These,  with 
many  other  agents,  will  force  themselves  upon  the  mind  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  who  is  fuUy  conversant  with  the  true  nature  of 
the  malady :  but  rarely  will  the  best-directed  efforts  bring  about  a 
normal  condition  of  the  organ ;  and,  under  such  drcnmstanoes,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  we  should  endeavour,  by  generous 
diet,  good  nursing,  and  every  other  means,  to  support  the  system 
of  the  patient,  and  not  keep  the  poor  animal  long  under  treatment, 
as  such  generally  proves  fallacious  in  the  end. 
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Casb  of  Abscbss  in  the  Mammary  Gland  of  a  Mare, 

CONTAINING   PeA-SHAPSD   MaSSES    OF   PuS. 

By  Mr.  Edwin  Taylor,  M.R,C.V,S. 

Dear  Sir,  Bwy  St,  Edmunds,  Jan,  5th,  1846. 

Haying  met  with  a  somewhat  unastial  case,  I  have  thought  it 
would  prove  interesting  to  the  members  of  the  Association.  The 
history  of  it  is  brief : — ^Yesterday  afternoon,  about  five  o'clock,  a 
mare,  belonging  to  the  railway  company  was  brought  down  to 
our  infirmary  by  one  of  the  men,  who  stated  that  she  was  dull,  off 
her  appetite,  very  stiff,  and  swelled  in  her  hind  legs ;  and  that  he 
had,  in  the  morning  whilst  cleaning  her,  discovered  a  knot,  as  he 
called  it,  in  the  udder.  Upon  examination,  I  found  this  to  be  cor- 
rect, there  being  between  the  two  teats  an  abscess  about  the  size 
of  an  orange.  To  the  fed  it  was  very  hard,  and  scarcely  any  fluctu- 
ation was  perceptible.  Yet,  feeling  assured  it  must  contain  matter* 
I  freely  opened  it  with  my  lancet,  when  a  quantity  of  dark-coloured 
thick  pus,  mixed  with  a  great  number  of  the  pea-shaped  bodies 
I  have  sent  you,  issued  from  the  opening  made. 

On  inquiry,  the  man  told  me  that  the  mare  had  had  a  discharge 
from  one  of  her  teats  for  some  days  past:  I  am,  therefore,  inclined 
to  think  that  the  more  fluid  parts  of  the  pus  had  thus  escaped, 
leaving  the  more  solid  parts  behind,  and  which  had  become  hard- 
ened and  formed  into  round  masses.  The  mare  has  had,  I  believe, 
althou^  it  is  some  time  since,  one  or  two  foals.  The  cause  of 
the  abscess  in  the  mammary  gland  must,  I  suppose,  have  been 
some  injury.  If  my  memory  is  correct*  a  case  somewhat  similar 
is  described  by  Mr..  Hunt,  in  the  second  volume  of  The  Trans- 
actions OF  THE  Association  ;  but  there  the  masses  of  pus  were 
more  of  the  shape  of  beans.' 

To  Mr,  Morton.  I  remain,  your's  truly. 

Mr.  Simonds. — In  similar  cases  of  pus  concretions  recorded  in 
our  "Transactions,"  different  causes  would  appear  to  be  in  operation 
to  produce  the  like  results.  The  first  case  was  an  imprisonment 
of  pus  in  the  guttural  pouches  of  a  horse,  related  by  Mr.  Hunt;  and 
the  passage  of  the  air  in  and  out  of  these  cavities  was  thought  to  be 

VOL.    II.  Y  Y 
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the  agent  by  wMcIi  the  matter  was  formed  into  the  "  bean-Bhaped" 
masses.  The  second,  described  by  Mr.  Christian,  contained  "  pea- 
shaped''  bodies,  similar  to  those  before  the  members ;  and  in  this 
case  the  voluntary  muscles  were  believed  to  effect  a  triturative 
action  on  the  purulent  secretion,  and  thus  cause  their  formation. 
He*  (Mr.  Simonds)  could  not  help  thinking  that  some  other  cause 
besides  these  must  be  acting;  since,  in  the  present  instance,  neither 
atmospheric  air  nor  direct  muscular  motion  could  have  been  in 
operation  to  produce  the  effect.  He  would  suggest  that  these 
accumulations  result  from  a  power  of  attraction  inherent  in  the 
pus  corpuscles  themselves ;  so  that,  whenever  pus  was  long  re- 
tained in  a  cavity,  they  approximated  and  formed  differently  shaped 
masses,  the  fluid  parts  having  been  removed  by  absorpticm  or 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Harmon  had  met  with  abscesses  on  the  withers  of  cattle 
containing  pus  that  had  become  inspissated  and  assumed  varioos 
shapes,  such  as  that  of  small  mushrooms,  flattened  ovoid  discs, 
&c.  Abscesses  containing  masses  of  hair  had  also  flrequentiy  been 
found  by  him. 

Mr,  Ferguson  thought  that  the  formation  oi  these  masses  was  a 
subject  of  some  interest.  If  we  take  into  consideration,  he  said, 
the  constitution  of  pus  en  masse,  it  is  well  known  to  be  made  up  of 
corpuscles,  floating  in  a  fluid  resembling  serum.  Now,  it  is  quite 
possible,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Simonds,  that,  by  the  aggregation 
of  these  corpuscles,  through  the  force  of  attraction  operating  on 
matter  of  the  like  kind,  these  masses  are  formed,  while  the  more 
fluid  parts  make  their  escape  from  the  cyst  by  exosmosis. 


TuBSDAY,  Janxjart  13,  1846. 

The  Treasurer  in  the  Chair. 

On  Digestion  in  the  Horse. 

By  Mr.  E.  T.  Bass. 

Digestion  is  the  process  to  which  the  food  is  subjected  during 
its  passage  from  the  mouth  through  the  intestinal  canal.  It  has 
for  its  object  the  extraction  of  certain  materials  from  the  food,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  converted  into  blood,  which  fluid  is  con- 
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stantly  undergoing  deterioration  during  its  circulation  through  the 
body.  Its  normal  performance,  therefore,  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  aaimal  economy ;  for,  as  the  well-being  of  a  part 
immediately  depends  on  a  constant  sapply  of  healthy  blood,  so 
does  the  integrity  of  that  fluid  become  impaired  when  any  cause 
is  in  operation  to  prevent  the  food  from  midergoing  those  changes 
requisite  to  resolve  it  into  chyle,  and  certain  other  principles 
equaUy  as  important  to  the  weU-being  of  the  system.  With  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  digestion,  many  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained by  physiologists.  Thus,  some  have  attributed  it  to  tritura- 
tion of  the  food,  performed  by  the  coats  of  the  stomach;  but 
mere  trituration  would  not  alter  the  arrangement  of  the  elements 
making  up  the  principles  existing  in  the  food.  It  cannot,  then, 
be  the  result  of  such  a  cause.  Others  suppose  it  is  a  result  of 
putrel^u^tion ;  but  as  putrefaction  is  characterized  by  the  produc- 
tion of  binary  compounds  of  hydrogen  principally,  I  need  not  dwell 
on  the  absurdity  of  such  a  theory  as  this.  Others  have  attributed 
it  to  a  vital  principle.  It  is  now  considered  that  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  food  in  the  stomach  is  the  result  of 
chemical  action;  and  this  being  supported  by  incontrovertible 
arguments,  is  the  one  to  which  all  others  have  necessarily  given 
way. 

The  food  of  the  horse  may  be  divided  into  two  gprand  classes, 
the  AzoTizsD  and  Non-Azotizbd. 

The  azotized  compounds  contain  either  albumen,  fibrine,  or 
caseine ;  the  non-azotized,  starch,  sugar,  oleaginous  substances, 
&c.  These  two  classes  of  food  exist  together  in  the  cerealia,  in 
grasses,  and  in  succulent  roots ;  the  azotized  compounds  being 
much  more  abundant  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Combined 
with  both  classes  are  certain  inorganic  alements  of  immense 
importance  to  the  system :  these  are  lime,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
iron,  common  salt,  &c.,  either  separate  or  in  combination.  All 
parts  of  the  body  are  constantly  undergoing  decay,  and  this  more 
or  less  rapidly  in  proportion  as  they  are  called  upon  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  functions.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  food  of 
animals  is  required  to  replace  those  tissues  which  in  consequence 
of  exertion  have  ceased  to  exist  as  constituents  of  the  frame ;  and 
as  all  parts  of  the  body  are  formed  from  the  blood,  it  follows 
that  those  compounds  can  only  be  considered  nutritious  which  are 
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identical  in  composition  with  this  fluid.  It  is  a  singular  fadt,  that 
vegetable  fibrine  and  albumen  resemble  in  every  particc^  the 
albumen  and  fibrine  of  the  blood ;  and  even  as  rigards  llie  relative 
quantity  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  no  difference  whatever  can 
be  detected.  In  addition  to  vegetable  fibrine  and  albumen,  the 
food  of  the  herbivora  contains  numerous  substances  containing  no 
nitrogen,  as  sugar,  starch,  gum,  Sec,  the  composition  of  which  is 
different  from  any  compound  existing  in  the  blood.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  then,  as  to  the  use  of  these  substances  in  the  food 
of  those  animals.  During  life  the  horse  is  constantly  inhaling 
oxygen,  which  is  generally  expelled  from  the  system  either  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid  or  of  watery  vapour.  Part  of  the  carbon 
thus  expired  (which  amounts  to  about  eighty  ounces  per  diem) 
is  derived  from  the  waste  of  the  tissues ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
amount  is  derived  firom  the  non-azotized  elements  of  the  food,  or 
about  four-fifths. 

We  have  before  stated  that  the  waste  of  the  tissues  is  con- 
stantly taking  place ;  the  result  of  which,  acoordmg  to  Leibig,  is 
the  formation  of  urea,  choleic  acid,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid. 
These  transmutations,  he  supposes,  are  brought  about  by  the 
elements  of  starch,  rendered  soluble  in  the  stomach,  being 
absorbed  by  the  blood,  and  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
re-acting  upon  the  elements  of  proteine  which  have  undergone 
transformation.  Thus,  while  he  accounts  for  the  principal  secie- 
tions  and  excretions,  he  thus  explains  the  use  in  the  system  of 
the  non-azotized  portions  of  the  food,  and  also  the  generation  of 
animal  heat.  It  becomes  an  interesting  question,  if  these  sub- 
stances can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  converted  into  azotized 
compounds  within  the  body.  In  order  to  determine  this  point, 
Majendie  kept  dogs  upon  pure  sugar,  gum,  oil,  water,  &c. ; 
but  in  every  instance  death  took  place  in  about  thirty  days. 
But  these  experiments  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  decisive,  as  the 
same  physiologist  found  that  a  change  of  food  is  always  requisite* 
to  support  life  for  any  length  of  time :  thus,  other  animals  fed 
exclusively  either  upon  albumen,  fibrine,  or  caseine,  died  in 
rather  a  longer  time  than  those  which  he  kept  upon  sugar. 
Dr.  Prout,  in  some  experiments  which  he  instituted  on  this  head, 
discovered  distinct  traces  of  albumen  in  the  duodenum  when 
the  animal  had  been  fed  on  pure  sugar  alone,  and  when  this 
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principle  could  not  be  detected  in  the  stomach.  He  Boppoaea 
that  urea  may  have  been  secreted  from  the  blood  into  the  stomach 
or  duodenum,  and  there,  combining  with  the  saccharine  or  ole- 
aginous principles  of  the  food,  it  would  form  the  albuminous 
compound.  Others  conjecture  that  the  nitrogen  taken  in  with 
saliva  in  the  form  of  atmospheric  air,  may,  by  imion  with  the 
fatty  matters,  constitute  a  principle  which  may  be  applied  to  the 
restoration  of  the  tissues.  The  opinions  of  Leibig  are  decidedly 
opposed  to  any  such  unions.  He  maintains  that  the  only  nitro- 
genized  compounds  which  can  enter  the  blood  are  the  different 
forms  of  albumen,  and  that,  unless  these  are  supplied  to  the 
animal  ready  formed,  death  must  inevitably  ensue. 

Having  given  this  short  description  of  the  nature  of  the  food 
of  the  horse,  I  will  now  consider  the  mode  by  which  its  nutritious 
parts  are  rendered  available  to  the  wants  of  the  system;  in 
doing  which  I  shall  not  enter  farther  into  anatomical  description 
of  the  digestive  organs  than  is  requisite  for  a  proper  compre- 
hension of  my  subject. 

In  order  that  solution  of  the  food  should  take  place,  it  is 
necessary  that  its  cohesion  should  be  first  more  or  less  weakened 
by  a  mechanical  process ;  next,  that  it  should  be  exposed  to  a 
somewhat  elevated  temperature,  and  subsequently  to  the  action  of 
a  fluid  which  can  exert  a  solvent  property  on  it ;  and  it  follows, 
of  course,  that  there  should  be  a  cavity  or  sac  in  which  these 
operations  may  be  carried  on. 

The  horse  having  gathered  his  food  by  means  of  his  lips, 
passes  it,  by  the  action  of  the  tongue,  to  the  posterior  parts  of 
the  mouth,  and  subjects  it  to  the  triturating  or  grinding  action  of 
his  molar  teeth :  it  is  there  mixed  with  the  secretion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  with  that  of  the  salivary 
glands.  The  salivary  glands  are  composed  of  numbers  of  vesicles 
ranged  round  the  exterior  of  an  eflerent  duct,  of  bloodvessels, 
nerves,  and  connecting  areolar  tissue.  Several  of  these  vesicles 
have  a  duct  of  their  own,  which  conveys  the  fluid  secreted  by 
them  into  other  ducts,  which,  by  uniting  and  re-uniting,  ultimately 
form  one  or  more  tubes  of  considerable  size,  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  mouth. 

The  saliva  is  a  colourless,  transparent  fluid,  slightly  alkaline  in 
its  nature,  but  more  so  just  prior  to  and  at  the  period  of  taking 
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food  than  at  any  other  time.  It  containB  about  one  per  cent,  of  ani- 
mal matter,  Tarioas  salts,  with  the  8iipho-c}ranide  of  potaaatim, 
which  is  its  characteristic  ingredient,  diadngoishing  it  from  the 
pancreatic  secretion.  It  also  contains  a  quantity  of  corpvsdes 
derived  from  the  epithelinm  of  the  month,  and  from  the  secretory 
yesicles  of  the  glands.  The  animal  principles  are  nmcus,  ozma^ 
zome,  and  a  substance  called  salivary  matter,  which  is  sojable  in 
water  and  inscduble  in  alcohol :  it,  however,  diflPers  in  its  natnre 
from  albumen.  It  appears  that  this  salivary  matter  may,  in  the 
mouth,  convert  a  portion  of  the  starch  of  food  into  sug^ ;  and 
that  this  proximate  vegetable  principle  may  also  by  it  be  converted 
into  lactic  add. 

The  food  which  has  been  masticated  and  mixed  with  this 
secretion  is  now  passed  by  the  tongae  into  the  pharynx,  which, 
by  a  reflex  action,  contracts  on  it,  and  presses  it  into  the  ceso* 
phagns ;  and  this  tube,  by  a  series  of  contractions,  conveys  the 
bolus  into  the  stomach. 

The  question  as  to  the  particular  nerves  engaged  in  the  trans- 
mission of  food  through  the  pharynx  is  an  interesting  question 
in  physiology.  The  glosso-pharyngens  has  usually  been  regarded 
as  the  one  principally  concerned  in  this  act ;  but,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Reid,  when  this  nerve  is  divided  and  the 
divided  ends  pinched,  scarcely  ever  is  any  contraction  of  the 
pharyngeal  muscles  produced.  He  states  that  this  nerve  is  an 
efferent  one  only,  conveying  impressions  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
which  office  is  also  performed  by  some  filaments  of  the  fifth  pair, 
and  by  the  branches  of  the  superior  laryngeal  distributed  upon 
the  pharynx ;  whilst  the  motor  influence  passes  principally  along 
the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  par  vagnm  and  of  the  lingual. 

The  stomach  of  the  horse  is  very  small,  in  comparison  with  the 
size  of  the  animal  and  the  quantity  of  food  he  consumes ;  but  this 
smallness  is  compensated  for  by  the  great  volume  of  his  intes- 
tines. Thus,  while  the  process  of  digestion  is  not  impaired,  the 
animal  is  rendered  additionally  useful  to  man.  It  is  covered 
externally  by  peritoneum,  under  which  membrane  or  coat  are  its 
muscles,  so  arranged  as  to  impart,  under  the  influence  of  the 
par  vagum  and  sympathetic  nerves,  a  certain  amount  of  pressure 
to  the  food,  and  by  this  means  to  cause  an  intimate  mixture 
between  it  and  the  secretions  of  the  organ,  likewise  to  determine 
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the  passage  of  the  food  along  its  great  curvature  towards  the 
pylorus.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  of  two  kinds, 
caticular  and  villous,  each  possessing  the  distinctive  characters  of 
this  class  of  structure  ;  viz.,  an  epithelium  covering  its  free  sur- 
face, a  subjacent  basement  membrane,  and  an  areolar  tissue 
enveloping  the  vessels,  nerves,  &c.,  which  constitutes  the  main 
thickness  of  the  membrane,  and  serves  to  connect  it  to  the  adja- 
cent structures.  The  cuticular  portion  lines  that  part  of  the 
stomach  m  connexion  with  its  cardiac  orifice ;  it  is  white  in 
colour,  dense  in  structure,  and  its  epithelium  has  considerable 
more  permanency  of  duration  than  that  covering  the  villous 
portion  of  the  membrane.  It  secretes  a  fluid  whose  only  pro- 
perty appears  to  be  to  soften  the  aliment,  and  to  protect  the 
membrane  itself  from  the  irritation  which  imperfectly  masticated 
food  would  set  up  in  it.  In  order  that  this  secretion  should  be 
abundant,  we  observe  that  the  membrane  is  thrown  into  numerous 
folds,  termed  follicles,  and  this  is  the  case  with  all  mucous  tissues. 
The  villous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  very  vascular  and  soft ; 
it  has  a  velvety  appearance,  from  the  presence  of  minute  villi,  and 
it  hoes  that  portion  of  the  stomach  in  connexion  with  the  duo- 
denum, or,  in  other  words,  the  pyloric  portion. 

In  addition  to  the  crypts  or  follicles  which  exist  in  the  cuticular 
membrane,  there  are  found  in  the  villous  coat  other  structures  for 
the  elaboration  of  the  gastric  juice ;  and  hence  they  are  called 
the  gastric  foUides.  These  follicles  are  composed  of  a  number 
of  tubuli  closely  appHed  to  each  other,  and  bound  together  in 
bundles  by  areolar  membrane;  their  blind  extremities  are  in 
contact  with  the  submucous  tissue,  whilst  they  open  into  small 
pits  or  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the  stomach.  Bloodvessels 
pass  up  from  the  submucous  tissue,  and  form  a  vascular  net- work 
on  its  surface.  The  gastric  fluid  elaborated  by  these  follicles  is 
of  importance,  as  it  is  the  only  secretion  proved  to  exert  a 
solvent  property  on  the  food.  It  is  a  dear  Umpid  fluid,  with 
an  add  re-action,  which  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  hydrochloric 
and  acetic  acids :  the  former  being  derived  finom  the  hydrochlorate 
^of  soda  of  the  blood,  the  latter,  probably,  from  an  alteration  of 
the  elements  of  the  saccharine  matter  of  the  food.  It  contains, 
also,  some  hydrochlorates  and  the  phosphates  of  soda,  lime,  &c. 

But  the  most  active  agent  in  the  process  of  digestion  is  an 
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organic  compound  to  whidi  the  name  of  Pepsm  has  been  given. 
Without  this  substance  the  other  principles  of  the  gastric  juioe  have 
no  power  of  chymiiying  alimentary  substances,  therefore  it  is  re- 
quisite that  they  should  be  combined  with  pepsin  in  order  that 
this  change  should  take  place.  Pepsin  is  supposed  to  be  a  result 
of  the  transformation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  villous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  and  which  possesses  the  property  of  exciting  in 
other  substances  with  which  it  may  be  brought  in  contact  a 
Hke  state  of  transformation.  liebig  states  that  the  fresh  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a  calf  digested  with  weak  muriatic 
add  imparts  to  this  fluid  no  power  of  dissolving  coagulated  albu- 
men ;  but  if  the  membrane  be  dried  by  exposure  to  air,  a  sub- 
stance will  be  yielded  to  dilute  muriatic  add  which  gives  to  that 
fluid  the  property  of  dissolving  various  substances.  It  is  hence 
inferred  that  the  epithelium  of  the  villous  membrane  of  the 
horse's  stomach  is  destroyed  by  the  oxygen  introduced  into  it 
with  the  saliva,  and  the  organic  compound  thus  formed  Lb  pepsin. 

Action  of  the  Stomach, 

The  food  having  reached  the  stomach,  is  received  by  its  cuti- 
cular  lining  membrane,  and  exposed  to  the  secretion  proceeding 
from  its  follicles ;  from  thence,  by  the  action  of  its  muscles,  it  is 
propelled  along  the  great  curvature  to  the  villous  membrane.  It 
is  then  exposed  more  immediatdy  to  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice,  which  converts  it  into  chyme.  The  chyme  will  be  more  or 
less  fluid,  according  to  the  quantity  of  liquids  the  horse  has  par- 
taken of ;  but  we  seldom  find  any  great  quantity  of  fluid  in  the 
stomach  of  this  animal.  A  portion  of  that  exhibited  is,  no  doubt, 
taken  up  immediately  from  the  surface  of  the  organ  by  the  ves- 
seb  ramifying  on  its  surface.  The  action  of  the  gastric  juice  on 
the  food  appears  to  alter  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the 
azotized  prindples  it  contains,  converting  the  fibrine  or  caseine 
into  albumen,  also  bringing  this  albumen  into  a  soluble  state,  thus 
rendering  it  capable  of  being  absorbed  by  the  lacteals.  Its  action 
on  the  non-azotized  portion  of  the  food,  through  the  pepsin  ex- 
isting in  it,  induces  the  starch  to  combine  with  two  atoms  of  water^f 
and  thus  to  form  sugar.  The  sugar  very  probably  undergoes  a 
still  farther  change,  and,  by  the  loss  of  a  certain  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen, is  converted  into  fat,  a  prindple  highly  important  in  the 
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hone  for  the  formation  of  bile,  and  for  affording  the  syBtem  pro- 
tection from  the  chemical  agency  of  oxygen ;  while  the  oxygen 
that  is  liberated  wiU,  by  its  action  on  the  viUouB  membrane,  de- 
termine the  formation  of  the  compound  denominated  pepsin. 
The  chymous  mass  is  now  passed  into  the  duodenum,  and  under- 
goes admixture  with  the  secretion  of  two  glands,  namely,  the 
pancreas  and  the  liver.  But,  previous  to  the  consideration  of 
these  secretions,  I  will  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  intestines,  dwelling  more  particularly  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, it  being  more  intimately  connected  with  my  subject. 

The  intestines  are  divided  into  large  and  small :  the  latter  are 
subdivided  into  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum  ;  the  former 
into  ccecum,  colon,  and  rectum.  They  have  three  coats, — a  peri- 
toneal, a  muscular,  and  a  mucous  coat.  The  mucous  coat  differs 
in  complexity  of  structure  in  different  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  difference  being  attributable  to  the  presence  of  various  glan- 
dnlse  distributed  on  its  surface.  They  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  first,  Brunner's  glands ;  second,  glands  of  Peyer ;  third, 
follicles  of  Lieberkuhn. 

Brunner's  glands  are  principally  distributed  in  the  duodenum  : 
they  differ  from  both  the  other  classes,  being  more  complex  in 
structure,  and  much  resembling  the  sahvary  glands.  They  oc- 
cupy the  sub-mucous  tissue,  forming  a  continuous  ring  round  the 
duodenum.  The  glands  of  Peyer  are  generaUy  found  aggregated 
together  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  in- 
testines, and  they  are  surrounded  by  the  openings  of  the  follicles 
of  Lieberkii'in.  They  have  no  excretory  duct,  the  secretion 
which  takes  place  in  them  being  poured  through  their  walls.  The 
follicles  of  lieberkiihn  exist  principally  in  the  small  intestines : 
they  resemble  somewhat  the  gastric  follicles  of  the  stomach,  and 
they  open  by  an  innumerable  number  of  pores  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  These  openings  are  most  abundant 
around  the  bases  of  the  villi.  The  villi  are  short  processes 
arising  from  the  surface  of  the  intestines,  giving  to  it  a  velvety 
i4>pearance.  In  the  horse  they  are  disposed  to  lamellate^  and  are 
connected  together  so  as  to  form  folds  or  ridges. 

There  are,  besides  the  glandnlse  which  have  received  the 
above  names,  numerous  others  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
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of  tbe  inteBtinal  canal ;  but,  as  the  nature  of  tlie  secretion  whidi 
takes  place  from  them  is  not  determined,  I  shall  not  speak  any 
further  of  them.  The  secretion  which  takes  place  in  the  coscrna 
and  colon  of  the  horse  is  distinctly  acid,  becoming  less  ao  just 
after  the  latter  intestine  has  made  its  left  iliac  flexure.  This 
acidity  is  supposed  to  exert  on  the  food  a  solvent  powo-  ana- 
logons  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  stomach,  rendering  thoee 
nutritious  parts  of  it,  which,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the 
stomach  have  undergone  imperfect  digestion  in  that  organ,  capable 
of  being  absorbed  by  the  lacteals. 

Of  the  Biliary  and  Pancreatic  Secretions. 

Bile  is  the  peculiar  fluid  secreted  by  the  Hver.  It  possesses  a 
weak  alkaline  re-action,  and  is  misdble  with  water  in  any  pro- 
portion, frothing  like  soap.  It  is  of  a  yellowish-green  colour, 
which  becomes  darker  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  has  a  bitter 
nauseous  taste.  Many  chemical  analyses  of  bile  have  been  fur- 
nished by  different  physiologists,  some  of  which  present  very 
different  results.  This  arises  from  the  fact  of  the  bile  being  easily 
decomposed  by  the  substances  used  in  order  to  determine  its 
nature,  so  that  many  compounds  described  as  normally  existing  in 
it  are  probably  the  result  of  decomposition  thus  effected. 

There  are  three  proximate  principles  which  are  now  generally 
believed  to  make  up  the  principal  part  of  the  solid  matter  of  bile, 
which  amounts  to  ten  per  cent.  One  of  these,  constitating  by  iar 
the  larger  part,  is  a  peculiar  organic  acid,  and  which  has  received 
the  names  of  picromel,  bilin,  bihc  acid,  or  choleic  acid.  Ancydier 
is  called  chloresterine,  or  the  fat  of  bile,  constituting  the  largest 
part  of  those  concretions  called  gall-stones,  which  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  ducts  of  the  liver  of  the  horse.  The  other  oonsd- 
tuent  is  the  colouring  matter,  which  is  excreted  with  the  feces, 
these  being  thereby  rendered  either  lighter  or  darker  in  colour, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  colouring  matter  mixed  with  them. 
Bile  also  contains  soda,  which,  according  to  Liebig,  is  united  with 
choleic  acid ;  also  some  phosphates  and  chlorides  are  fou&d  in  it. 

The  pancreatic  fluid  in  the  horse  has  an  acid  re-action,  depend- 
ing on  the  presence  of  free  acetic  acid.     It  reaemblea  wmemhti 
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tbe  Balivaiy  secretion,  with  the  exception  of  no  sulpho-cyanogen 
being  found  in  it.  Its  animal  principles  are  albamen,  caseine,  and 
osmazome;  and  its  inorganic  constitaents  are  composed  of  the 
carbonate  and  phosphate  ofbme,  the  hydrochlorat^  and  phosphate 
of  potass  and  soda. 

This  secretion,  very  probably,  tends  to  perfect  the  solution  of 
those  portions  of  the  food  which  have  passed  from  the  stomach  in 
a  state  of  partial  solution :  if  we  admit  this,  we  shall  at  once  see 
the  reason  why  the  pancreatic  fluid  is  acid  in  the  horse,  and 
neutral  or  alkaline  in  most  other  animals. 

The  primary  action  of  bile  on  the  chymous  mass  is  to  neutralize 
its  acidity.  It  next  acts  as  a  precipitant  on  it,  separating  tbe  nu- 
tritious from  tbe  innutritions  matters,  and  bringing  the  former 
within  the  sphere  of  the  selective  power  of  some  part  of  the  lacteal 
system,  for  without  the  admixture  of  bile  with  the  chymous  mass 
chyle  will  not  be  separated;  or,  if  a  small  quantity  should  be 
found  in  the  lacteal  system,  it  will  not  possess  tbe  general  cha- 
racters of  that  fluid.  By  some  persons  it  is  thought  that  some 
of  the  elements  of  bile  unite  with  portions  of  the  aliment  and  are 
taken  up  in  the  form  of  chyle ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  valid 
reasons  for  such  a  theory.  Bile,  certainly,  is  capable  of  being  re- 
absorbed, as  but  a  very  minute  portion  of  its  solid  constituents 
can  be  found  in  the  faeces ;  but  into  what  compounds  it  passes 
prior  to  this  absorption,  or  how  its  elements  re-act  on  the  food  so 
as  to  determine  the  separation  of  chyle  from  chyme,  is  not  at 
present  known.  Bile  is  also  necessary  to  induce  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  intestines.     The  chvmous  mass  is  mixed  in  the 
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duodenum  with  these  secretions,  and  also  with  mucus  from  its 
lining  membrane ;  it  is  then,  by  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  in- 
testines, passed  through  the  jejunum  and  ileum  into  the  coecum. 
During  this  passage  it  combines  with  the  succus  entericus,  which 
appears  to  be  rather  a  protective  agent  to  the  mucous  membrane 
than  of  any  essential  service  in  the  digestion  of  the  food.  A 
considerable  portion  of  its  azotized  constituents  are  now  removed 
by  the  lacteals  in  the  form  of  chyle,  and  a  part  of  the  non-azotized 
compounds  are  taken  up  by  the  mesenteric  veins.  In  the  ccecum 
and  anterior  parts  of  the  colon  a  still  further  solution  of  the  im- 
perfectly-digested materials  of  the  aliment  takes  place,  and  the 
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passage  of  the  food  is  retarded  by  the  peculiar  conatmction  of  these 
parts ;  whilst  from  their  vascularity,  and  from  the  nam^ous  lac« 
teals  which  arise  from  them,  considerable  secretion  is  afibrded, 
and  much  absorption  takes  place.  The  alimentary  nuuas  begins  to 
assume  a  fecal  character  in  the  colon,  aifd  a  small  quantity  of  the 
binary  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas  are  here 
always  found  in  it.  The  fiecal  mass  at  length  reaches  the  rectiim, 
which  is  dilated  into  a  sort  of  sac  for  its  r^^ntion ;  but  still  ab- 
sorption takes  place  from  it,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  hardened  state 
of  the  faeces  when  an  animal  from  some  cause  has  been  prevented 
from  voiding  the  contents  of  this  intestine. 

When  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  fbcal  matter  has  aocomn- 
lated  in  the  rectum,  a  desire  is  felt  by  the  animal  to  evacuate  it; 
and  then  the  insoluble  portions  of  the  food,  and  those  parts  of  it 
which  have  been  but  imperfectly  digested,  together  with  mucus 
from  the  intestines,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  bile,  and  some 
few  salts,  are  expelled  from  the  system. 

On  Absorption  from  the  Intestinal  Cmal, 

The  lacteals  arise  from  all  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal,  excepting 
that  part  anterior  to  the  opening  of  the  bUiary  and  pancreatic  ducts. 
In  the  horse  they  are  particularly  numerous  on  the  surface  of  the 
colon.  They  take  their  origin  from  the  villi  existing  in  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  the  midst  of  a  vascular 
plexus.  It  appears  that  they  never  arise  by  open  mouths,  their 
free  extremities  being  covered  by  a  thin  transparent  membrane 
analogous  to  the  basement  membrane  described  as  lying  between 
the  epithelium  and  areolar  tissue  of  mucous  membranes.  Within 
this  basement  structure  the  lacteals  are  covered  by  a  quantity  of 
cells,  which  possess,  according  to  Mr.  Goodsir,  the  selective  power 
generally  ascribed  to  the  lacteals  themselves.  These  cells  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  process  of  growth,  in  order  to  the  completion 
of  which  they  select  from  the  aliment  those  materials  necessary  to 
the  formation  of  chyle ;  after  which  their  term  of  life  expires,  and, 
by  a  disruption  of  their  cell- walls,  they  pour  their  contents  on 
the  surface  of  the  lacteals,  which,  by  their  free  extremities  and  by 
cndosmose,  take  up  the  fluid  thus  prepared  for  them.     The  chyle 
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i8  then  conv^ed  through  one  or  more  of  the  glands  that  exist 
in  the  mesentery,  the  lacteals  as  they  proceed  acquiring  a  greater 
size  and  becoming  fewer  in  number,  until,  at  last,  they  form  a 
trunk  of  comparatively  large  magnitude,  which  courses  along  the 
right  side  of  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  pours  its  con- 
tents into  the  left  jugular  or  axillary  vein. 

Daring  the  passage  of  the  chyle  to  the  heart,  it  undergoes  very 
important  changes.  That  contained  in  the  anterior  division  of  the 
thoracic  duct  is  found  to  be  different  in  its  character  from  that 
which  exists  in  the  lacteals  on  the  surface  of  the  intestines.  Chyle 
taken  from  the  last-mentioned  vesseb  is  without  the  power  of  co- 
agulation, and  is  composed  of  a  great  quantity  of  hX  globules,  a 
few  chyle  corpuscles,  a  medium  quantity  of  albumen,  and  a  mini- 
mum quantity  of  fibrine.  When  procured  just  as  the  lacteals  are 
leaving  the  mesenteric  glands,  it  contains  a  less  quantity  of  fiat 
globules ;  a  large  quantity  of  chyle  corpuscles,  which  are  as  yet 
but  imperfectly  formed ;  a  maximum  quantity  of  albumen,  and  a 
medium  quantity  of  fibrine.  In  chyle  drawn  from  the  thoracic 
duct  the  fatty  matters  have  almost  disappeared,  the  chyle  globules 
have  become  perfectly  formed,  and  the  albumen  has  decreased  in 
quantity,  while  the  fibrine  has  increased. 

From  these  statements,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Carpenter, 
it  appears  probable  that,  during  the  passage  of  chyle  from  the  in- 
testines to  the  thoracic  duct,  albumen  is  elaborated  from  its  fatty 
matters,  the  nitrogen  necessary  for  such  a  change  being  derived 
from  the  blood,  and  that  the  albumen  so  formed  is  converted  into 
fibrine.  But,  besides  the  lacteals,  there  is  another  class  of  vessels 
which  have  the  power  of  removing  substances  6'om  the  intestines, 
and  that  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  lacteals  themselves ; 
these  are  the  minute  veins  which  ramify  over  their  surface :  they 
have,  however,  no  power  of  selection,  but  absorb  indiscriminately 
any  substances  which  the  intestines  may  contain  in  a  perfect  state 
of  solution.  Thus  it  is  the  animal  frame  is  supported  by  principles 
taken  into  the  mouth,  some  of  which  undergo  most  important 
changes  in  the  organism,  all  contributing  either  to  the  perfecting 
of  parts,  or  the  formation  of  those  secretions  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  health  and  life. 
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TuBSDAT,  Jamuabt  20,  1846. 

The  Prbbident  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Statham  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Rbsyb  were  elected  Members. 

Mr.  Mitchbll  exhibited  an  ossified  trachea  of  a  horse.  The 
history  of  the  case  in  which  it  occurred  is  as  follows : — When 
a  colt,  the  animal  was  attacked  with  strangles.  The  symptoms 
becoming  urgent,  and  the  respiration  highly  laboured  from  tume- 
faction about  the  region  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  the  opera- 
tion of  tracheotomy  was  had  recourse  to,  which  gave  instant 
relief,  and  the  animal  ultimately  recovered.  Some  time  after, 
however,  the  respiration  became  much  impeded,  and  at  length  so 
difficiilt,  that,  to  put  an  end  to  his  misery — all  ordinary  modes  of 
relief  having  failed — ^he  was  destroyed. 

On  examination,  it  was  found  that  ossification  of  the  trachea  to 
a  connderabie  extent  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Spooner  said  it  appeared  to  htm  that,  prior  to  ossification 
taking  place,  the  cartilaginous  rings  were  much  distorted,  tlie 
caliber  of  the  trachea  being  diminished  in  several  places.  This  ossi- 
fication was,  most  probably,  the  result  of  the  entire  divishn  of  the 
rings  of  the  trachea  in  the  operation.  Still,  however,  ossification 
might  have  resulted,  in  consequence  of  inflammation,  under  any 
circumstance.  Nevertheless  he  thought  it  always  desirable,  in  the 
operation  of  tracheotomy,  not  entirely  to  divide  any  of  the  rings ; 
but  to  take  a  portion  out  of  two  rings  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
the  breathing  tube,  thus  avoiding  a  constriction  of  the  trachea 
after  the  removal  of  the  tube ;  while  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  two  rings  which  have  been  only  partially  divided  will  then  be 
able  to  support  their  natural  transverse  diameters. 


A  lengthened  Essay  on  Pleuro-Pneumonia  in  Cattle,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Fishwick,  was  then  read,  which  awakened  an  animated 
discussion.  The  subject  having  already  occupied  our  pages  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  the  press  of  a  superabundance  of  other  matter, 
will  preclude  our  introducing  this  Essay,  and  also  some  others. 
In  the  debate  which  took  place,  referring  to  the  employment  of 
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the  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony,  it  was  remarked  by  the  Secre- 
tary, that  much  circumspection  was  called  for  in  the  use  of  this 
agent,  since  its  action  being  determined  to  mucous  surfaces,  and 
there  being  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea  in  this  disease,  which  it  was 
at  all  times  desirable  to  avoid,  frequently  its  influence  would  be 
seen  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines;  yet  in  small  doses 
it  may  be  admissible,  its  effects  being  very  carefully  watched: 
there  were,  however,  safer,  and  consequently  better,  sedatives 
that  might  be  employed,  particularly  the  extract  of  belladiHma. 

As  to  the  contagious  or  non-contagious  nature  of  the  disease, 
members  differed.  Most  of  those,  however,  who  spoke  on  the 
subject  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  contagious.  Mr.  Bass 
and  Mr.  Dexter  alluded  to  the  circumstance  of  healthy  animals 
having  been  frequently  placed  with  others  labouring  under  this 
epizootic,  and  yet  escaped  its  attack;  they,  therefore,  did  not 
consider  it  to  be  contagious. 

Mr,  Bass,  in  commenting  on  the  post-mortem  appearances,  said, 
that  he  had  generally  found  the  interlobular  tissue  infiltrated  with 
sero-albuminous  fluid.  He  also  thought  that  young  animals  were 
generally  exempt  from  it ;  and  had  seen  many  instances  in  which 
calves  were  left  with  their  mothers  during  the  existence  of  the 
disease,  and  they  were  not  afterwards  themselves  affected.  He 
differed  with  the  author  of  the  Essay  as  to  the  primary  symptoms  of 
the  malady ;  for  instance,  he  had  noticed  the  fact  of  animals  having 
the  whole  of  one  lung  solidified,  and  yet  lactation  had  continued. 
As  to  treatment,  blood-letting,  he  stated,  should  be  always  had 
recourse  to  with  great  caution,  and  it  should  not  be  employed  at 
all  when  much  debility  was  present.  He  knew  many  practitioners 
whose  plan  of  treating  this  disease  consisted  in  the  administration 
of  stimulants,  a  mode  quite  opposite  to  that  they  had  formerly 
adopted.  For  his  part,  when  pleuro-pneumonia  epizootica  was  well 
established,  he  commonly  recommended  the  animals  to  be  de- 
stroyed, as  he  considered  it  useless  to  attempt  to  treat  such 
cases. 

Mr.  Mannington  believed  the  disease  to  be  generally  referrible 
to  a  debilitated  state  of  the  system,  and  that  effusion  into  the 
lungs  was  the  consequence.  It  is  true  that  active  inflammation 
might  be  present  at  a  later  stage ;  but  even  this,  he  thought,  was 
produced  by  the  effusion.     As  remedial  means,  he  advocated  the 
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free  use  of  stimolantB,  bo  as  to  rouse  the  vital  powers,  and  enable 
the  system  to  resist  the  influence  of  this  fatal  malady. 

Mr.  Pearson  Ferguson  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  pathology, 
symptomatic  phenomena,  and  treatment  of  this  disease,  and  stated 
that  his  opinions  on  these  points  were  the  same,  generally,  as 
those  advanced  by  him  in  .his  Essay  on  the  Bovine  Epizootic  of 
1842,  read  at  the  Association,  and  publiahed,  with  the  diseuasion 
to  which  it  gave  rise,  in  The  Transacti&ns  of  the  Vetermary  Medical 
Association  for  that  period.  There  was  one  point,  howevor,  re- 
lative to  which  his  opinion  was  altered,  and  that  was  as  to  its 
being  contagious  or  not.  He  mig^t  be  pennitted  to  say,  that  in 
consequence  of  having  since  1842  had  much  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  in  question,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  also  on  the  continent,  he  was  now  inclined  to  believe  in  its 
conta^ous  or  infectious  nature. 

[We  regret  exceedingly  that  we  are  unable  to  continue  our 
Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association.  Much  interesting 
and  important  matter  is  in  reserve.  We  feel  we  owe  an  apology 
to  our  friends  for  its  non-introduction  in  the  present  volume ;  and 
the  only  excuse  we  have  to  oifer  them  is,  want  of  room.  By 
future  arrangements  this  will  be  obviated:  till  these  are  made 
we  crave  indulgence. — Editors,"] 


The  closing  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Session  was  a 

Conversazione, 
Held,  as  heretofore,  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  May  12th,  1846. 

The  attendance  of  members  and  their  friends  was  large. 

On  the  tables  were  placed  the  several  morbid  specimens  that  had 
been  received  during  the  session  which  were  preservable,  others 
being  added  from  the  Museum  of  the  College,  to  complete  the 
different  series  as  far  as  possible ;  also  the  various  new  forms  of 
instruments,  &c. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Joseph  Sewell,  V.S.,  presented  a  new  material 
for  stopping  of  horses'  feet,  made  of  caoutchouc,  or  elastic  gum, 
and  cork-cuttings.  It  is  very  elastic,  and  resistant  <tf  moisture;  but 
what  will  be  the  effects  of  pressure  on  it  remains  to  be  ascertained. 
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Mr.  Gowing  also  forwarded  a  splendid  specimen  of  two  calculi 
existing  in  die  parotid  duct  of  a  horse ;  and  a  portion  of  the  spi- 
nal marrow  of  a  cow,  beautifully  shewing  the  lesions  that  take 
place  in  it  during  parturient  apoplexy.  Several  microscopes  were 
likewise  brought  to  the  meeting  Jby  Messrs.  Braby,  Simonds*  and 
Varley,  in  which  fiving  objects  were  shewn,  or  such  as  are  eluci- 
dative of  science,  as  muscular  fibre,  the  minute  structure  of  bone,  &c. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  anticipated  Dr.  Silvestri 
would  have  been  present  to  exhibit  some  of  his  valuable  prepara- 
tions ;  but  he  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  required  to  appear 
before  the  French  Institute,  to  explain  his  mode  of  preserving 
organic  substances.  The  Secretary  having  seen  some  of  these 
specimens,  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  trBnsf(»rmation8  could  be 
e£fected  in  so  short  a  time  as  was  stated,  and  yet  be  so  perfect  in 
appearance;  a  few  months  only  being  required  to  change  the 
human  body  into  a  material  resembling  stone.  Still,  while  he  con- 
fessed his  firm  conviction  that  preparations  thus  made  would  be 
uninfluenced  by  the  ordinary  external  agents,  he  nevertheless  had 
his  doubts  i£  structure  was  so  effectually  preserved  da  form. 

The  following  extract  from  The  lAtncet  of  May  9th  must  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  non-appearance  of  Dr.  Sil- 
vestri : — 

New  Method  of  Presbrving  Organic  Matters. 

At  a  late  soiree,  held  by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  Dr. 
Silvestri,  physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Naples,  and  chief 
physician  of  his  Majesty's  guard  of  honour,  exhibited  several 
preparations  made  according  to  a  method  discovered  by  him. 
By  this  process,  organic  matters  are  perfectly  preserved,  being 
converted  into  a  substance  possessing  the  hardness  of  stone,  and 
admitting  of  being  polished.  Among  the  preparations  shewn, 
were  a  portion  of  human  liver,  a  section  of  a  kidney,  a  section  of 
a  testis,  and  some  hands  and  heads.  In  these  specimens  the  tex- 
ture was  perfectly  apparent  when  examined  with  a  magnifying- 
glass,  but  the  substances  themselves  had  acquired  the  hardness 
and  resonance  of  stone.  The  head  of  a  ram  possessed  the  stony 
hardness  peculiar  to  these  preparations,  while  the  ears  and  hairs 
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retained  their  nataral  softness  and  pliability.  Birds  sabmitted  to 
this  process  retain  their  feathers  uninjiored  either  in  colour  or 
pliancy ;  fishes  are  coated  by  a  kind  of  transparent  yamish ;  and 
the  cornea  retains  the  transparency  of  life.  Dr.  SilTestri  has  also 
succeeded  in  preserving  flowers  in  the  same  mannor,  and  petals 
retaining  their  natural  hues,  and  the  stem  and  leaves  their  pHancy 
and  verdure.  He  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  application 
of  his  discovery : — 

**  An  entire  corpse,  without  being  injured  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, can  be  brought  to  a  consistency  approaching  to  petrifaction, 
and  preserved  for  an  indefinite  period  in  full  perfection  of  form, 
vrith  the  hair,  nails,  &c.  Like  a  statue,  it  can  also  be  placed  in 
any  given  position,  as  illustrative  of  individual  character  or  station. 

'*  Animals  of  every  species,  from  the  elephant  to  the  insect, 
are  susceptible  of  being  reduced  to  the  same  state  of  consistency 
and  preservation.  The  plumage,  fiir,  wool,  and  all  other  adjuncts 
of  nature,  remain  entire,  retaining  the  same  colour,  firmness,  and 
flexibility,  that  they  had  at  the  moment  of  death. 

"  The  same  result  can  be  produced  in  the  single  parts,  organs, 
&c.,  of  any  organic  animal  body,  without  undergoing  any  alter- 
ation whatever,  even  though  injected  previously  to  the  operation. 

"  All  the  objects  in  question  may  be  petrified  in  such  various 
degrees  of  intensity  as  may  be  judged  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  dissection,  observation,  examination,  &c.,  with  perfect  freedom 
from  stench,  and  all  else  of  an  objectionable  nature,  either  when 
handled,  or  preserved  as  objects  of  curiosity. 

"Flowers  and  plants  can  be  preserved  unchangeable,  with  their 
colours,  form,  leaves,  and  stems,  as  if  just  gathered. 


« 


7%^  Advantages  of  the  New  Discovery  are. 


"  That  the  processes  hitherto  practised  for  the  embalming  and 
temporary  preservation  of  human  bodies  become  needless,  as  under 
the  circumstances  every  one  would  have  recourse  to  the  discovery 
in  question,  which  would  also  foster  the  natural  desire  to  rescue 
from  corruption  the  remains  of  illustrious  men,  and  of  individuals 
dear  to  their  respective  families. 

"  That  zoological  societies  may  provide  specimens  of  animals 
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preserved  in  full  integrity  by  the  new  process,  which  also  renders 
farther  trouble  unnecessary,  as  they  emit  neither  bad  odour  nor 
injurious  exhalations,  too  often  the  case  in  the  common  method. 

"  That  such  persons  as  have  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  do- 
mestic animals,  or  have  received  services  from  them,  will  be  able 
to  preserve  and  display  them  after  death,  as  monuments  of  their 
sensibihty  and  gratitude. 

"  That  for  the  convenience  of  students  in  natural  history,  glass 
cases,  with  double  fronts,  may  be  formed,  to  facilitate  the  exhi- 
bition and  knowledge  of  the  various  classes  and  siiecies  of  animals, 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  verification  of  facts. 

"  That  schools,  theatres,  and  cabinets  of  anatomy,  will  be  able 
to  secure  in  abundance  objects  prepared  by  the  above  method,  for 
the  observation  of  nature  itself  in  the  various  branches  of  de- 
scriptive, comparative,  and  pathological  anatomy — studies  prose- 
cuted hitherto  with  the  aid  of  decaying  corpses,  inappropriate  or 
imperfect  specimens  modelled  in  wax  or  pasteboard,  or  preserved 
in  spirits  of  wine,  which  invariably  operates  injuriously  on  such 
objects  as  are  placed  in  it. 

"  Instructors  and  scientific  meil  will  not  fail  to  provide  them-> 
selves  with  specimens  of  the  operation  of  this  new  discovery, 
which  will  enable  them  to  study,  for  the  first  time,  the  internal 
construction  and  tissue  complete  and  unchanged.  A  more  inte- 
resting contemplation  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 

*'  In  the  preservation  of  flowers  and  plants,  botanical  societies 
and  collectors  will  profit  by  the  new  discovery." 

Dr.  Silvestri  has  also  discovered  a  fluid  for  preserving  animal 
matters,  and  which  he  considers  will  be  found  a  complete  substitute 
for  alcohol. 


The  following  papers  were  read.  During  the  period  that  in- 
tervened between  them,  refreshments  were  partaken  of  by  the 
company;  and  afterwards  groups  were  seen  in  conversation 
awakened  by  the  objects  on  the  tables,  or  in  the  interchange  of 
those  sentiments  that  always  ought  to  obtain  between  the  mem- 
bers of  a  profession. 
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On  the  Phtsioloot  of  thx  Contraction  of  Muscitlar  Fibrs. 

By  Jambs  Part,  Esq.,  MM.C.S, 

It  is  my  wish  to  lay  before  you  a  carsory  view  of  the  intimate 
stractare  of  muscle,  the  active  agent  in  the  movements  of  animals, 
and  man  among  the  rest,  and  therefore  a  powerful  contributor  to 
his  enjoyments,  together  with  some  of  the  phenomena  attending  on 
its  action.  I  cannot  but  regret  that  so  litlle  time  is  allowed  me ; 
the  subject  being  so  comprehensive  that  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  do  common  justice  to  it.  In  what  I  shall  have  to  advance  re- 
specting the  intimate  structure  of  this  tissue,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
draw  very  largely  on  the  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Bowman,  of 
King's  CoUege  School  of  Anatomy,  who  has  made  the  subject 
completely  his  own  by  the  value  and  correctness  of  his  micro- 
scopical observations;  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  recommend  those 
of  my  younger  hearers  who  are  anxious  to  gain  more  complete  in- 
formation on  this  very  important  subject  to  the  articles  "  muscle" 
and  "  muscular  contraction,"  in  the  "  Cydopsdiaof  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,"  of  both  which  he  is  the  author ;  or  to  the  more  re- 
cently published  work  by  Todd  and  Bowman  on  the  "  Physiolo- 
gical Anatomy  of  Man." 

The  active  agents  in  the  movements  of  all  animal  bodies — 
whether  those  which  are  concerned  in  the  performance  of  some 
of  the  vital  functions,  or  those  of  locomotion — are  the  muscles, 
familiarly  known  as  the  flesh  of  animals. 

Muscles  possess  a  property  inherent  in  their  tissue  and  pecu- 
liar to  it — that  o£  shortening  or  contracting  their  fibres,  named 
contractility,  which  is  capable  of  being  called  into  action  by  ap- 
propriate stimuli.  They  are  of  two  kinds — voluntary ^  or  those 
which  are  called  into  action  by  the  will ;  and  involimtary,  or  those 
whose  actions  are  either  whoUy  independent  of  the  will,  or  only 
partially  affected  by  its  mandates.  They  differ,  also,  in  their  phy- 
sical characters;  the  former,  when  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, being  marked  by  transverse  stripes ;  the  latter  having  a 
more  homogeneous  texture,  and  being  destitute  of  them. 
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Ittoolmtary  mtacles,  being  more  aimple 
in  their  texture  than  the  voluntary,  will 
first  engage  oar  attention.  The  fibres 
COnaiBt  of  flattened  bands,  usually  of  a 
pale  colour,  bulged  at  intervalB  by  elon- 
gated corpuscles,  and  having,  to  alt  ap- 
pearance, a  homogeneoua  texture.  By 
transmitted  light,  under  the  microscope, 
they  present  a  finely  mottled  aspect  with- 
out a  darkly  shaded  border.  Sometimes 
this  mottling  amounts  to  an  appearance 
of  granules,  which  Mr.  Bowman  supposes 
mtty  be  an  approach  to  the  structure  of 
voluntary  muscle,  from  the  linear  arrange- 
ment of  the  grannies. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  fibres  ofin- 
voluntary  muscles  have  any  special  in- 

vestment  or  sarcolemma,  as  none  has  yet  ^"J'Tia't™™*^  "'"'  'T" 
been  discovered.  Their  mode  of  termi- 
nation is  stiil  involved  in  obscurity ;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether, 
for  instance  in  the  intestines,  they  surround  the  canal,  or  are 
attached  to  cellular  tissue  by  their  extremities.  In  the  ^zzards  of 
birds  they  are  united  to  white  fibrous  tissue. 

The  unstriped  fibre  is  met  with  in  the  alimentary  tube,  of 
which  it  forms  the  double  investing  layer;  also  in  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  bladder,  the  uterus,  and  the  middle  coats  of  arteries. 

The  excretory  ducts  of  all  the  larger  glands  are  said  to  be  fiir- 
niBhed  with  apparatus  having  the  charactera  of  this  ttssoe.  The 
bronchial  tubes,  the  ductus  communis  in  birds  and  mammalia, 
and  the  uretere  and  vasa  deferentia,  afibrd  us  examples. 

Voluntary  Muscle. — The  fibres  of  voluntary  muscles  are  collected 
into  distinct  masses,  each  muscle  being  composed  of  a  number 
of  packets  or  bundles  of  muscular  fibres.  These  bundles  are 
called  fasciculi ;  they  are  connected  together  by  prolongations  of 
areolar  or  cellular  tissue,  which  forms  a  sheath  to  the  iaeciculi, 
and  serves  to  connect  them  to  one  another,  as  well  as  the  individual 
fibres.  These  latter  have,  however,  a  special  investing  sheath, 
called  sarcolemma,  presently  to  be  noticed. 
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The  ultimate  fibres  of  muscles  run  parallel,  and  although  they 
converge  to  each  other  with  different  degrees  of  indination^yet  they 
never  interlace.  They  are  attached  at  their  extremities,  through 
the  medium  of  tendon,  to  the  parts  they  are  intended  to  move, 
and  are  supplied  with  bloodvessels  and  nerves,  which  lie  in  the 
intervals  between  them,  embedded  in  the  investing  cellular 
tissue. 

The  diameter  of  the  ultimate  fibres  varies  from  ^th  to  i^v^ 
part  of  an  inch,  being  greatest  in  Crustacea,  fishes,  and  reptiles, 
the  irritability  of  which  is  most  enduring ;  and  smallest  in  birds,  in 
which  it  is  most  evanescent.  In  man,  the  average  width  is  -^^th 
of  an  inch,  being  somewhat  less  in  females.  The  individual  fibres 
are  more  or  less  flattened,  from  being  packed  together.  When 
examined  by  high  magnifying  power,  the  fibre  always  presents 
upon,  and  within  it,  longitudinal  dark  lines,  along  which  it  will 
generally  split  into  fibrillse  (a,  fig.  1)  ;  but  it  is  by  a  fracture  alonb 
that  such  fibrillae  are  obtained.  They  do  not  exist,  as  such,  in  the 
fibre,  and  it  occasionally  happens  that  no  disposition  whatever  is 
shewn  to  this  longitudinal  cleavage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  violence 
causes  a  separation  along  the  transverse  dark  lines,  which  always 
intersect  a  fibre  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  axis.  By  such  a 
cleavage,  discs  {b,  fig,  1)  and  not  fibrillae  are  obtained.  "  Hence 
(observe  Todd  and  Bowman)  it  is  as  proper  to  say  that  the  fibre 
is  a  pile  of  discs,  as  that  it  is  a  bundle  of  fibrillae  ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  a  mass,  in  the  structure  of  which,  there 
is  an  intimation  of  the  existence  of  both,  and  a  tendency  to  cleave 
in  two  directions."  If  there  were  a  general  disintegration  of  par- 
ticles along  the  lines  in  both  directions,  there  would  result  a 
series  of  particles  which  may  be  termed  prmitive  particles  or 
sarcoiu  elements,  the  union  of  which  constitutes  the  jnass  of  the 
fibre. 

Separated  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  the  fibre  is  resolved  into 
a  row  of  minute  particles  connected  together  like  a  string  of  beads, 
which,  when  closely  examined  under  a  microscope  magnifying  400 
or  600  diameters,  and  having  a  good  defining  power,  present  the 
appearance  of  rounded  or  square  quadrangular  bodies,  separated  by 
dark  lines  {d,fig.  1)  ;  and  it  is  to  the  co-aptation  of  these  lines, 
and  consequently  of  the  sarcoos  elements,  that  the  dark  stripes 
are  owing. 
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In  the  figure  to  which  I  now  direct  yonr  atten- 
tion, several  of  the  earcoiu  elements  have  been 
removed  by  maceration  in  weak  spirit ;  those 
which  remain  shew  their  lateral  deposition,  and 
overtnm  the  idea  of  a  spiral  arrangement  of  the 
particles,  as  advanced  by  some  authors. 

Sarcolemma  is  the  name  given  by  its  dis- 
coverer, Mr,  Bowman,  to  the  tubular  sheath  of 
the  lUtimate  fibre,  which  it  isolates  from  all  eur- 
roonding  fibres.  It  is,  to  all  appearance,  a  trans- 
parent,  homogeneons   membrane,    possessing 
great  tonghnees  and  elasticity.  It  may  be  shewn 
by  immersing  the  fibre  in  water  before  its  irritability  is  destroyed, 
or  it  may  be  seen  between  the  separated  fragments  of  a  fibre  which 
has  been  broken  within  it.  By  maceration  the  fiuid  is  imbibed,  and 
causes  contraction  of  the  fibre,  by  which  the  water  is  squeezed 
from  its  substance;  and,  collecting  between  the  fibre  and  its  sheath, 
raises  the  latter  into  vesicles  or  bladders.    Its  existence  in  the 
heart  is  doubtful. 
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Tbe  BtUchment  of  muKular  fibre  to  tendon  is  by  the  junctiMi 
of  each  fibrillse  of  the  disc  to  a  coireaponding  portion  of  tendinoos 
tiBsoe,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  cut. 


Development. — Muscle,  in  its  earliest  stage  of  development. 
consists  of  a  series  of  nucleated  cells  arranged  io  linear  series, 
which  afterwards  unite  to  form  the  elementary  fibre.  While  this 
union  of  the  cells  is  going  on,  a  deposition  of  contractile  material 
gradually  takes  place  within  them,  in  granules,  disposed  in  the 
two  directions  heforementioned,  being  of  the  same  aize  as  the 
sarcous  elements  of  the  perfect  muscle,  and,  by  their  co-aptation, 
causing  the  transTerse  stripes  to  be  of  tbe  same  width. 

The  longitudinal  lines  usually  become  well  defined  before  the 
transverse,  and,  when  both  are  strongly  marked,  tbe  nuclei  of  the 
cells  disappear  from  view. 

The  growth  of  the  moscles  takes  place  by  increase  in  the  bulk 
of  the  elementary  fibres,  and  not  their  number.  Mr.  Bowman 
believes  that  the  number  of  the  fibres  remains  tbe  same  through 
life,  and  that  the  square  or  muscular  build  of  an  mdividual  is  de- 
termined by  the  mould  in  which  he  was  originally  cast. 

Muscles  are  very  largely  supplied  with  bloodvessels,  which  di- 
vide and  subdivide  in  their  substance  until  tbe  ultimate  recog- 
nisable capillary  tubes  correspond  with  the  fibres  of  the  muscles, 
along  the  intervals  of  which  they  he,  sending  cross  vesseb  trans- 
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venely  under  or  over  the  fibre.  The  length  of  the  longitudinal 
Tesael  aetdom  exceeds  one-twentieth  of  im  inch,  while  the  tnamerae 
one  ia  much  shorter. 

Neroet. — The  muscles  of  all 
the  larger  animals  have  nerves 
diatribnted  to  them,  which  ap> 
pears  to  be  a  necesaary  conse- 
quence, from  the  fact  of  their 
being  the  usual  stimnlus  by 
which  this  pecoliar  action  is 
excited.  Their  ultimate  diatri- 
bation  in  the  snbatance  of  the 
mnscle  is  in  the  form  of  loops. 
The  larger  trunka  of  the  nerves 
first  divide  into  aeta,  then  into 
twos  and  threea,  and  ultimately 
into  single  fibrilbe.    lliey  pass 

along  the  fibrea  of  the  mnscle,  touching  the  sarcolemma  as 
they  pass,  but  have  not  been  found  to  enter  it.  They  form  arches, 
and  then  return,  either  to  the  point  whence  they  set  oat,  or  to 
some  adjacent  filament. 

Having  taking  a  rapid  survey  of  the  texture  of  muscle,  we  pro- 
ceed to  a  consideration  of  its  function,  which  is  esaentiaUy  that 
of  moving  the  body  ^m  place  to  place,  and  the  difierent  parts 
thereof  on  one  another,  all  which  actions  are  eflected  by  shortening 
the  tissue,  or  contraction. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  the  power  of  contracting  is  not 
merely  that  mechanical  power,  by  which  elastic  substancea  shorten 
themselves,  when  the  power  which  stretched  them  has  been  re- 
moved, but  it  is  a  property  which  responds  to  appropriate  atimuU, 
and  ceaaes  or  diminishes  with  the  healthy  state  of  the  tissues. 

As  the  voluntary  muscles  ore  usually  attached  to  bone  which  is 
of  much  smaller  caUber  than  the  mnscle,  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation becomes  necessary ;  and  this  we  have,  in  the  form  of  tendons 
of  various  shapes,  modified  according  to  the  place  of  attachment, 
and  eminently  calculated  to  produce  beauty  and  symmetry  of  form. 
The  points  of  attachment  have  acquired  the  terms  of  origin  and 
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ineertioD,  the  fbnner  having  been  given  to  that  mppoBed  to  he 
most  fixed,  the  Utt«r  to  the  more  nwveable. 

The  areolar  tinm  of  ma»de« 
ia  much  more  Urgely  aopphed 
to  the  voluntary  than  the  inTCK 
luntary description.  To^efor- 
mer  it  afibrdB  on  estemal  in- 
Testment,  Bending  prolonga- 
tions into  its  aahstanoe  which 
collect  ite  fibres  into  bundle*, 
large  and  amall,  and  ultimate^ 
IkT™""""""""' """"""""'"'■''"'"''  separate  and  connect  the  mdi< 
iiik>>i.,i„wrtik>.w<i>.  vidnal  fibres  to  tfaote  in  iinnie* 

diato  proximity  to  them, 
llie  uses  of  this  tissue  appear  to  be,  1,  to  collect  the  fibres  into 
handles ;  2,  to  afford  protection  to  them ;  and,  3,  to  limit  the 
motions  of  the  different  feacicuU  upon  one  another.  The  principal 
use,  however,  is  that  of  forming  a  nidus  for  the  delicate  vesads 
and  nerves  whicli  traverse  the  intervals  between  the  fibres ;  in 
which,  during  the  oontractioD  of  the  muscle,  they  are  protected 
from  injury. 

Moscles  are  usually  arranged  in  seta  on  the  body,  all  the  muscles 
in  a  set  having  similar  actions,  and  acting  mostly  together,  and' 
all  having  antagonists  in  action  and  utnatioD,  withont  iriiich 
there  could  he  no  movements  in  opposed  directions.  HiuB,  the 
biceps  of  the  arm  is  the  antagonist  in  situation  and  use  to  the  triceps. 
This  antagonism  is  further  required  by  Uie  necessity  there  is 
for  elongating  muscles,  when  ^ey  have  become  contracted,  and 
for  straightening  the  bended  joints. 

The  locomotive  framework  is  justly  r^nrdcd  as  a  series  of 
levers,  in  which,  usually,  the  fulcrum  is  at  the  joint  or  extremity, 
the  resistance  at  the  oppoNte  end,  and  the  moving  power  ot 
muscle  in  the  intermediate  position.  In  most  cases  the  mnsdea- 
are  attached  very  near  the  Mcrum,  as  in  the  biceps,  which  is 
inserted  in  the  tubercle  of'  the  radius.  By  this  wrangement  a 
contraction  of  the  muscle  of  a  single  iadi  moves  the  hand,  in  the 
same  time,  through  the  extent  of  a  foot,  but  mauifestiy  wiUt  only 
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^th  of  the  power ;  so  that  what  is  lost  in  power  is  gained  in 
velocity,  while  the  beaaty  of  the  limb  is  retained,  instead  of  hay* 
ing  the  great  inconvenience  of  muscles  extended  between  distfuit 
ends  of  the  bones,  which  would  obviously  render  the  Hmbs  heavy 
and  uncouth  in  their  appearance. 

Muscular  contraction  may  be  considered  as  of  two  kinds, 
passive  and  active, 

Paseive  contraction  is  that  inherent  property  which  every  muscle 
possesses,  while  its  integrity  of  vitality  and  situation  are  main- 
tained, of  shortening  itself.  It  has  been  variously  designated 
as  tonicity  and  retractility,  and  is  well  shewn  by  the  contract- 
ed state  of  muscles  which  follow  paralysis  of  their  antagonists 
in  the  face,  when  the  features  are  drawn  towards  the  healthy 
side. 

This  passive  contraction  is  continually  opposed  to  the  elongation 
of  muscles  by  the  contraction  of  antagonist  muscles.  During 
sleep,  when  there  is  no  active  contraction,  it  is  the  passive  which 
remains ;  and  the  bent  position  of  the  limb  is  assumed  from  the 
greater  power  of  the  flexor  than  the  extensor  muscles.  It  is  this 
passive  contraction  which  keeps  the  sphincters  closed  until  they 
are  overcome  by  the  distending  force  of  their  natural  stimuli. 

Active  contraction  is  peculiarly  attended  by  manifestation  of 
power  and  motion,  which  are  the  special  characteristics  of  muscle. 
It  is  exerted  against  an  opposing  force,  either  in  the  shape  of  the 
passive  contraction  of  antagonist  muscles,  or  the  weight  and  re- 
sistance of  some  part  on  which  the  muscle  directly  acts,  and  which 
it  usually  overcomes.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  exerted  to  op- 
pose an  antagonist  force,  in  order  to  maintain  a  flxed  posture. 
Active  contraction  is  partial  and  interrupted,  and,  being  attended 
with  a  sense  of  fatigue,  requires  intervals  of  repose. 

The  immediate  stimuli  to  contraction  of  muscles  in  the  living 
body  are,  doubtless,  the  nerves  distributed  among  them.  Of  the 
condition  of  the  nerves  which  enables  them  to  produce  these 
effects  nothing  is  known,  nor  of  its  mode  of  production.  The 
agents,  however,  by  which  they  are  produced,  are  volition,  emo- 
tion, and  impressions,  conveyed  along  the  afferent  nerves  to  the 
nervous  centres,  and  thence  returned  by  the  efferent  or  motor 
nerves ;  impressions  arising  from  diseases  or  injuries  of  the  motor 
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nerves,  pressure,  heat,  chemical  suhstances,  and  electricity.    Tliese 
are  the  agents  which  excite  the  nervous  power. 

Some  muscles  are  also  stimulated  to  contraction  by  the  force  of 
distention,  as  is  'evidently  the  case,  to  a  certain  ^ctent,  in  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  in  the  heart.  Muscles 
have  not  the  capacity  for  elongating  themselves  when  they  are 
once  contracted,  unless  their  ends  are  drawn  apart  by  some  ex- 
traneous force,  as  that  of  distention,  or  the  contraction  of  anta- 
gonists. Thus,  an  empty  intestine  is  reduced  to  the  axe  of  a 
tobacco-pipe,  and  the  sphincters  of  the  bladder  and  anus  are  kept 
contracted  without  any  tetanic  spasm,  or  permanent  expenditure  of 
contractile  force. 

It  is  asserted  by  Todd  and  Bowman,  that  muscular  contracdon 
may  be  produced  by  any  irritating  substance  applied  to  the  fibre 
when  isolated  from  all  connexion  ;  as  by  a  hair  or  piece  of  dust, 
which  may  be  included  within  the  field  of  the  microscope.  Bat  I 
am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  nervous  connexionB  of  these 
fibres  seen  in  their  experiments  could  have  been  entirely  taken 
away.  When  contracted,  a  muscle  is  firmer  than  before,  this 
firmness  depending  in  some  degree  on  the  amount  of  contractiie 
force  applied  to  it.  It  is  shorter ;  but  what  it  loses  in  length  it 
gains  in  thickness ;  a  fact  which  may  be  seen  in  a  small  portion  of 
the  sarcous  element  under  the  microscope. 

When  a  piece  of  muscle,  retaining  its  contractility,  is  torn  up 
into  its  elementary  fibres,  and  placed  in  water,  the  fragments  are 
seen,  under  the  microscope,  to  undergo  a  slow  movement  at  cer- 
tain points,  especially  where  they  have  suffered  violence,  as  at 
their  broken  extremities.  This  movement  consists  of  a  shortening 
and  thickening  of  the  material  composing  the  fibre.  The  trans- 
verse stripes  become  longer  and  thinner :  as  the  discs  flatten  they 
expand  in  circumference,  and  approximate  to  one  another,  and  the 
fibrillse  become,  consequently,  shorter.  '^ 

Passive  contraction,  which  may  be  observed  by  placing  the  de- 
corticated tail  of  a  frog,  in  the  tadpole  stage,  under  the  micro- 
scope, is  found  to  be  quite  uniform  throughout  the  tissue,  the 
transverse  stripes  being  stationary  and  equidistant,  and  attended 
with  a  movement  absolutely  uniform  throughout  the  whole  mass 
of  fibre. 


a. 


b. 


c. 


a  The  fibr*  uiMlrr  the  micrascope  in  it»  tute  of 

iMrtive  contraction. 
b  The  condition  ondeT  p»rti«l  contrnction. 
e  1  h«  ftUto  under  aetir*  coutraciiun. 
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Active  contraction,  on  the  contrary,  ia  observed  to  be  attended 
with  very  different  appearances.  Contractions  take  place  at 
isolated  spots,  which  they  cause 
to  bulge.  At  first,  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  mass  is  engaged; 
they  then  spread  gradually  into 
the  interior  in  every  direction, 
being  attended  by  a  close  ap- 
proximation of  the  transverse 
stripes.  These  contractions  are 
not  persistent,  but  relax,  and  give 
way  to  others  in  their  immediate 
vicinity.  When,  however,  the 
ends  of  the  fibres  are  loosened, 
the  contraotions  become  general 
throughout  the  mass,  and  the 
fibre  is  reduced  to  one-third  its 
original  length. 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  Todd  and  Bowman  on  this  subject  are, 

1 .  That  active  contraction  never  occurs  in  the  entire  mass  of  a 
muscle  at  once,  nor  in  the  whole  of  one  elementary  fibre,  but  is 
always  partial  at  any  precise  instant  of  time. 

2.  That  it  is  not  more  than  instantaneous  in  anv  one  of  its 
particles ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  sustained  active  contraction 
of  any  muscle  is  an  act  compounded  of  an  infinite  number  of  partial 
and  momentary  contractions,  necessarily  changing  their  place,  and 
engaging  new  parts  in  succession. 

Muscular  contraction  is  attended  with  a  sound,  compared  by  its 
discoverer.  Dr.  Wollaston,  to  the  distant  rumbling  of  carriage 
wheels.  It  is  also  ascertained  by  MM.  Becquerel  and  Breschet 
that  its  temperature  is  increased.  Both  these  phenomena  are 
attributed  to  fribtion  of  the  contiguous  fibres  on  one  another. 
And  the  experiments  of  M.  Matteucci  have  shewn  that  some  mo- 
dification of  an  electrical  current  passes  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference  during  the  contraction  of  muscles  without  its  arti- 
ficial application  to  the  part. 

^    Active  contraction  appears  to  consist  in  a  disturbance  of  the 
state  of  rest  by  the  application  of  a  special  stimulus  to  certain 
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portions  only  of  each  ■Gbre,  by  whick,  first  these  pcxtions,  then 
others  in  sacoession,  are  made  to  puU  strongly  on  the  ends  of  the 
fibre,  through  the  medimn  of  the  parts  noi  so  contracted.  The 
contractions  undulate  along  the  fibre  from  the  point  stimulated ; 
and  there  is  always  a  considerable  part  oi  each  fibre  uncontracted« 
which  will  at  once  account  for  the  fact  of  voluntary  fibre  contract* 
ing  to  one-third  its  natural  length  ;  while  an  entire  muscle*  m  sUm, 
can  shorten  only  one-third  its  length. 

These  fieicts  are  gathered  from  observations  made  on  the  striped 
fibre  ;  but  there  appears  nothing  in  the  other  variety  at  variance 
with  them,  except,  perhaps,  the  mode  of  exercise.  In  whatever 
the  mysterious  power  of  contraction  consists,  the  modificatkma 
of  the  two  kinds  of  fibre  are  intimately  connected  with  the  man- 
ner of  exertion.  With  the  striated  variety  there  is  an  evident 
aptitude  for  quick,  energetic,  and  rapidly  repeated  jnovonents, 
while  in  the  other  variety  they  are  slow  but  more  enduring. 

Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman  draw  the  conclusion,  that  contrac- 
tility is  a  property  residing  in  the  sarcous  tissue  by  virtue  of  its 
chemical  composition ;  and  that,  from  the  chemical  and  physical 
relations  subsisting  between  it  and  fibrine,  there  is  httfe  doubt 
that  muscle  is  formed  by  the  direct  deposition  in  the  solid  form 
of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood.  That  it  departs  with  life,  is  a  proof 
that  those  actions  of  waste  and  nutrition  concomitant  with  life 
are  essential  for  its  integrity.  The  degree  of  contractility  may 
be  said  to  be  intimately  dependent  on,  if  not  proportioned  to,  the 
activity  and  perfection  of  the  nutrient  function ;  for  it  is  destroyed 
by  all  causes  which  affect  the  nutrition  of  the  organs,  as  disease, 
over-stimulation,  cutting  off  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  part ;  and 
its  activity  and  evanescence,  or  sluggishness  and  endurance,  cor- 
respond very  accurately  with  the  condition  of  that  function,  or, 
in  other  words,  with  the  quantity  of  oxygen  carried  by  it  into  the 
tissues. 

The  quick  and  lively  motions  of  insects  and  birds  whose  cir- 
culation is  rapid,  as  well  as  the  slow  movements  of  the  Crustacea, 
whose  circulation  is  comparatively  sluggish,  furnish  examples  of 
both  conditions. 

We  proceed  now  to  notice  some  of  the  uses  and  effects  of 
muscular  motion  in  the  animal  economy.  Commencing^  then,  with 
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the  involttntary  or  anstriped  muscle,  we  find  it  performing  many 
of  the  offices  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  animal  life.  The 
function  of  deglutition,  as  soon  as  the  food  is  passed  heyond  the 
mouth,  is  the  first  instance  of  it.  The  pellet  of  food,  distending  the 
wall  of  the  oesophagus,  causes  the  characteristic  contraction  of  its 
fibres,  and  acts  as  the  exciting  cause  to  its  own  propulsion.  The 
same  series  of  actions  takes  place  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  the  name  of  vermicular  motion  has  been 
given  to  it,  from  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  motions  of  worms. 
Deglutition,  however,  in  the  earlier  stages,  is  manifestly  a  volun- 
tary process,  and  hence  we  are  usually  aware  of  the  presence  of 
a  morsel  at  its  first  entrance  into  the  cesophagus. 

The  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  bladder  is  evidently  also 
the  result  of  distention,  as  is  also  that  of  the  uterus. 

Rythmical  contractions  are  those  which  occur  after  regular  in- 
tervals of  repose.  Their  importance  is  infinite,  for,  if  they  were 
intermitted  for  a  time,  life  would  cease.  The  muscles  of  respi- 
ration, and  the  heart,  afford  us  examples. 

The  heart  beats  independently  of  our  controul ;  but  its  action 
is  sometimes  afi^cted  by  impulses  and  emotions. 

The  muscles  of  respiration,  although  we  can  suspend  their 
action  for  a  time,  are  also  beyond  our  influence. 

Associated  movements  are,  perhaps,  among  the  most  won- 
derful phenomena  of  tiiat  curious  subject  we  are  now  contemplat- 
ing. 

The  various  attitudes  of  the  body,  for  instance,  when  as- 
sumed, require  the  simultaneous  action  of  many  different  and  an- 
tagonist muscles,  which  must  all  conspire  to  produce  one  particular 
end. 

In  the  animation  of  the  features  under  passion,  in  articulation, 
indeed,  in  many  instances,  the  same  consentaneous  action  is  re- 
quired. 

Many  muscles  are  symmetrical  in  their  action,  that  is  to  say, 
the  corresponding  muscles  of  both  sides  act  at  the  same  time :  this 
is  weU  remarked  in  the  motions  of  the  hands  in  young  children. 
A  singular  exception,  however,  happens  in  the  movements  of  the 
eyes,  in  which,  if  symmetrical  movements  took  place,  a  squint  would 
result. 

The  strength  of  the  muscular  system  is  enormous  in  some  ani- 
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mals ;  the  tiger,  for  instance,  has  been  known  to  carry  away  an  ox 
of  large  size  on  its  back. 

Look  at  the  power  in  the  tail  of  a  whale,  which  is  able  to  over- 
tum  a  large  boat. 

What  must  be  the  strength  of  muscle  which  can  propel  the 
race-horse,  which  clears  ninety  feet  per  second  ?  How  many  con- 
tractions of  how  many  muscles  must  here  take  place  ? 

The  following  anecdote  from  "Mr.  Martin's  History  of  the 
Horse,"  while  it  furnishes  us  with  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
nerve  and  presence  of  mind  in  both  horse  and  rider,  shews  the 
enormous  force  of  muscular  action,  coupled  with  extraordinary 
precision. 

In  the  winter  of  1812,  the  harriers  of  Mr.  Thomas  Comport,  of 
Malmains  Hall,  Stoke,  near  Rochester,  came  upon  a  buck  which 
had  escaped  out  of  the  Earl  of  Damley's  park,  at  Cobham,  and 
ran  it  upwards  of  twenty  miles  right  out.  It  is  not  my  object, 
however,  to  describe  this  chase,  which  was  a  most  surprising  one, 
but  to  relate  an  incident  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  it.  Mr. 
Comport's  horse,  a  gelding,  upwards  of  seventeen  hands  high, 
equal  to  eighteen  stone,  which  was  about  the  weight  Mr.  Comport 
rode,  in  the  course  of  this  remarkable  chase,  came  to  a  fence  which 
was  unknown  to  Mr.  Comport,  consisting  of  what  Mr.  Comport 
thought  to  be  merely  a  hedge  and  ditch,  the  hedge  being  upon  a 
high  bank,  and  the  .ditch,  about  six  feet  wide,  coming  first.  Mr. 
Comport  rode  the  horse  at  the  fence,  and  the  horse  took  it  in 
grand  style,  and  was  in  the  act  of  covering  the  fence,  when  to 
Mr.  Comport's  surprise,  and  apparently  that  of  his  horse,  he  dis- 
covered a  wide  ditch  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge.  The 
plunging  into  the  second  ditch  appeared  inevitable,  but,  to  Mr, 
Compart's  astonishment,  the  horse  checked  his  leap,  and,  doubling 
his  fore  legs  under  him,  came  on  the  bank  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hedge,  and,  taking  another  spring,  cleared  the  second  ditch  safe 
and  wide.  Mr.  Comport,  who  is  lately  dead,  and  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  hounds  for  more  than  forty  years,  has  often  been  heard 
to  declare  that  this  leap  was  the  most  extraordinary  he  had  ever 
seen  or  heard  of. 

The  flight  of  the  swallow,  the  martin,  carrier-pigeon,  the  hawk, 
and  the  eagle,  afl^ords  us  ample  food  for  wonder,  if  we  will  only 
contemplate  the  mechanism  which  eflfects  it. 
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.The  mu9€nbr  83r8tein  of  inseots  has  always  excited,  the  wonder 
and  astonishment  of  the  naturalist,  in  whatever  point  of  view  he 
examines  this  portion  of  their  economy;  whether  he  considers 
the  perfection  of  their  movements,  the  inconceivable  minuteness 
of  th^  parts  moved,  or  the  strength,  persistence^  or  velocity  of 
their  contractions. 

Professor  Rymer  J^nes  tells  us  that  the  flea  or  the  grasshopper 
will  spring  200  times  the  length  of  its  own  body ;  that  the  dragon- 
fly possesses .  such  indomitable  strength  of  wing,  that  for  a  day 
together  it  will  sustain  itself  in  the  air,  and  fly  with  equal  facility 
and  swiftness  backwards  and  forwards,  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left,  without  turning.  Neither  is  the  velocity  of  the  movements 
of  insects  inferior  to  their  prodigious  muscular  power.  An  anony- 
mous writer  in  Nicholson's  Journal  (observe  Kirby  and  Spence) 
calculates,  that  in  its  ordinary  flight,  the  common  house  fly  makes 
with  its  wings  every  second,  about  600  strokes,  which  carry  it 
^ye  feet ;  but  if  alarmed,  he  states  their  velocity  can  be  increased 
six  or  seven  fold,  or  to  thirty-flve  feet  in  the  same  period.  In 
this  space  of  time  a  race-horse  could  clear  only  ninety  feet,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  mile  a  minute.  Our  little  fly  will 
in  her  swiftest  flight,  go  more  than  one-third  of  a  mile.in  the 
same  period  of  time.  Now  compare  the  infinite  diflerence  in  the 
size  of  the  two  animals — ^ten  millions  of  the  fly  would  hardly  coun- 
terpoise one  racer — and  how  wonderful  will  the  velocity  of  this 
minute  creature  appear. 

The  agile  Gibbon  (hylobates  agilisj  is  said  by  M.  Duvaucel  to 
possess  extraordinary  activity.  The  velocity  of  its  movements> 
says  he,  is  wonderful :  it  escapes  like  a  bird  on  the  wing ;  scarcely 
does  it  perceive  danger,  but  it  is  already  far  away.  Ascending 
rapidly  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  it  there  seizes  a  flexible  branch,  swings 
itself  two  or  three  times  to  gain  the  requisite  impetus,  and  then 
launches  itself  forward,  repeatedly  clearing  in  succession,  without 
effort  and  without  fatigue,  spaces  of  forty  feet. 

The  following  account  of  one  of  these  animals,  exhibited  in 
London  some  years  ago,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Martin,  will  be 
interesting,  as  shewing  at  once  the  power,  velocity,  and  precision 
of  movement,  which  the  creature  possessed. 

"  It  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  in  words  an  idea  of  the  quick- 
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ness  and  graceful  address  of  her  movements ;  they  nmy,  indeed^ 
be  termed  aerial,  as  she  seems  merely  to  touch  in  her  prog^ress  the 
branches  among  which  she  exhibits  her  evolutions.  In  these  feats 
her  hands  and  arms  are  the  sole  organs  of  locomotion  :  her  body 
hanging  as  if  suspended  by  a  rope,  sustained  by  one  hand  (the 
right,  for  example),  she  launches  herself  by  an  energetic  move- 
ment to  a  distant  branch,  which  she  catchos  with  her  left  hand. 
But  her  hold  is  less  than  momentary ;  the  impulse  for  the  next 
launch  is  acquired :  the  branch  then  aimed  at  is  attained  by  the 
right  hand  again,  and  quitted  instantaneously,  and  so  on  in  alter- 
nate successions.  In  this  manner  spaces  of  twelve  and  eighteen 
feet  are  cleared  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  uninterruptedly,  for 
hours  together,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  fatigue  be- 
ing manifested.  And  it  is  evident  that,  if  more  space  could  be 
allowed,  distances  very  greatly  exceeding  eighteen  feet  would  be 
as  easily  cleared :  so  that  Duvaucel's  assertion,  that  he  has  seen 
these  animals  launch  themselves  from  one  branch  to  another  forty 
feet  asunder,  startling  as  it  is,  may  be  well  credited.  Sometimes, 
on  seizing  a  branch  in  her  progress,  she  will  throw  herself,  by  the 
power  of  one  arm  only,  completely  round  it,  making  a  revolution 
with  such  rapidity  as  almost  to  deceive  the  eye,  and  continue  her 
progress  with  undiminished  velocity.  It  is  singular  to  observe 
how  suddenly  this  Gibbon  can  stop,  when  the  impetus  given  by 
the  rapidity  and  distance  of  her  swinging  leaps  would  seem  to  re- 
quire a  gradual  abatement  of  her  movements.  In  the  very  midst 
of  her  flight  a  branch  is  seized,  the  body  raised,  and  she  is  seen, 
as  if  by  magic,  quickly  seated  on  it,  grasping  it  with  her  feet.  As 
suddenly  she  again  throws  herself  into  action. 

**  The  following  facts  will  convey  some  notion  of  her  dexterity 
and  quickness : — 

"  A  live  bird  was  let  loose  in  her  apartment ;  she  marked  its 
flight,  made  a  long  swing  to  a  distant  branch,  caught  the  bird 
with  one  hand  in  her  passage,  and  attained  the  branch  with  her 
other  hand ;  her  aim,  both  at  the  bird  and  the  branch,  being  as 
successful  as  if  one  object  only  had  engaged  her  attention.  It  may 
be  added,  that  she  instantly  bit  off  the  head  of  the  bird,  picked  its 
feathers,  and  then  threw  it  down,  without  attempting  to  eat  it. 
On  another  occasion  this  animal  swung  herself  from  a  perch  across 
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a  passage,  at  least  twelve  feet  wide,  against  a  window,  which  it 
was  thought  would  be  immediately  broken ;  but  not  so :  to  the 
surprise,  of  all  she  caught  the  narrow  framework  between  two 
panes  with  her  hand,  in  an  instant  attained  the  proper  impetus, 
and  sprang  back  again  to  the  cage  she  left, — a  feat  requiring  not 
only  great  strength,  but  ther  nicest  precision.  She  is  fond  of  fruit, 
and  often  displays  her  ddxterity  in  catching  apples  or  plums  pur- 
posely thrown  at  her,  however  quickly  they  may  be  propeUed  by  a 
vigorous  arm ;  and  although  pretended  throws  may  be  made  to 
deceive  or  balk  her,  she  never  fails  to  catch  the  fruit,  and  that 
almost  without  an  effort." 

We  have  heard  something  of  the  precision  of  muscular  action ; 
but  we  shall  find  the  most  beautiful  instance  in  that  most  complete 
instrument,  the  human  hand.  Pause,  my  friends,  for  a  moment, 
and  consider  the  varied  and  beautiful  works  which  it  has  formed ; 
and  then  reflect  how  many  muscles,  how  many  fasciculi,  how  many 
fibres,  were  put  in  motion,  and  how  minute  some  of  those  motions 
must  have  been,  and  how  nicely  adapted  to  produce  just  so  much 
and  no  more  effect ;  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
presents  to  our  notice  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  sublime  in- 
stances of  foreknowledge,  power,  and  beneficence,  anywhere  pre- 
sented to  our  senses. 
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PHILOSOPHIC  SKETCH  OF  ARISTOTLE  AND  HIS 

WRITINGS*,  &c. 

By  Alfred  Tulk,  Esq,,  M.R.C.3.E. 

Most  folly  impressed  with  the  truth  of  that  which  has  beea 
written,  not  simply  (as  has  heen  observed  by  a  profound  and  liv- 
ing philosopher  of  our  timet),  "  that  Grod  thought,  and  it  was — 
but  God  spake,  and  it  was;"  or,  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  gave 
utterance  to  his  divine  ideas,  that  man  might  read  them,  -and, 
isntructed,  bow  before  the  shrine  of  the  Being  who  gave  him 
birth,  I  at  once  avail  myself  of  the  thoughts  and  reflections  sug- 
gested by  the  present  season  of  the  year  as  a  fitting  introduction 
to  the  present  discourse ;  and,  seeing  how  wakened  by  a  brighter 
sunlight  and  the  warm  breath  of  spring,  Nature  dofls  the  shroud 
of  her  winter  sleep  and  starts  into  a  new  life,  would  earnestly  call 
your  attention  to  one  great  principle,  universal  in  its  application 
to  us  and  the  sphere  we  have  been  destined  to  inhabit,  that  of 
Genesis  or  Development.  And  here  I  would  advance  a  step  further 
than  that  which  rests  in  the  consideration  of  this  word  as  ex- 
pressing the  stages  or  degrees,  from  lowest  to  highest,  undergone 
by  material  objects  in  their  production,  and  bid  you  recall  to 
memory  the  fact  that  the  spiritual  no  less  than  the  physical  world, 
mind  not  less  than  matter,  equally  obeys  the  same  law.  The 
phases  of  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood,  through  which  all  here 
present  have  already  passed,  bring  home  to  your  thoughts,  now 
matured,  a  practical  illustration  of  the  course  that  has  been  run 
between  the  evolving  powers  of  your  body  and  those  to  which  the 
body  is  subservient, — ^the  moral  and  int^ectual  fetculties  of  your 
nature.  Upon  this  truth,  then,  it  were  needless  for  me  to  tarry 
and  insist,  did  it  not,  beacon-like,  guide  us  to  the  conception  or 
mental  haven  of  other  higher  and  more  universal  truths;  that  even 
as  from  the  particular  growth  of  some  one  plant  upwards  from  the 

*  In  preparing  the  present  discourse,  use  has  been  made  of  the  edition 
of  Axistotle's  works,  in  4  yolumes  folio,  by  Duval,  Paris,  1654 ;  also  that  o< 
his  "  Historia  Animalium,"  by  Camus ;  and  the  admirable  account  of  the 
Stagyrite*8  life  and  writings  given  by  De  Blainville  in  his  *'  Histoire  des 
Sciences  de  I' Organization :"  Paris,  1845. 

t  Ludwig  Oken,  at  p.  IS  of  his  **  Lehrbnch  der  Natarphilosophie,"  3d  Ed., 
Zurich,  1843;  now  translated,  but  not  yet  published,  into  Bngliih. 
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seed,  or  of  animal  from  the  ovmn,  we  may  rise  to  trace  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  throughout  time» 
or  from  their  first  appearance  upon  om*  planet  through  a  vast 
succession  of  changes  down  to  the  present  age ;  so,  also,  may  we 
turn  from  solving  the  problem  of  our  own  mind's  growth  to  look 
back  upon  the  long  still  lengthening  vista  of  departed  time,  to 
contrast  with  the  past  the  present,  and  set  before  ourselves  ques- 
tions such  as  these.  What  has  been  the  evolution  of  the  mind  of 
the  Grand  or  Average  man,  of  our  species  collectively,  through  the 
cycle  of  revolving  years  ?  Here,  as  our  province  is  more  immedi- 
ately the  study  of  organization  or  the  phenomena  of  animated  be- 
ings, let  us  limit  our  inquiry  to  one  point  of  the  historical  progress 
of  anatomy  as  a  science,  and  ask,  from  whom  and  whence  did  it 
take  its  rise  ? 

Before  we  enter,  however,  upon  this  ground,  I  would  further 
advert  to  other  analogies  that  subsist  between  the  worlds  of  matter 
and  mind,  as  indicative  of  the  harmony  of  order  and  correspond- 
ence which  prevails  between  their  respective  laws.  It  is  true  that, 
in  observing  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  development  of  any 
organic  being,  a  gradual  progressive  advance  may  be  followed 
from  the  simple  to  the  more  complex,  and  that  parts  are  either 
superadded  which  were  not  visible  before,  or  become  increased  in 
elaborateness  of  structure  the  nearer  the  being  approaches  to  ma- 
turity ;  but  when  it  is  attempted  to  draw  an  inference  from  this, 
the  history  of  a  particular  creature,  in  regard  to  the  totality  of 
plants  and  animals  that  have  ever  existed  upon  the  earth,  Geology  at 
once  declares  its  unsoundness,  and  in  the  stony  fossilized  records 
of  her  bygone  epochs  proves  that  a  similarly  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive rise,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  organized  forms 
throughout  the  different  strata,  is  far  (if  partially  evidenced  by  the 
remains  of  the  Vertebrata)  from  being  a  correct  representation  of 
the  truth;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  successive  systems,  composed 
of  various  grades  of  organic  life,  in  place  of  merely  successive  spe- 
cies, have  alternately  arisen  and  been  swept  away,  and  that  what- 
ever relation  the  extinct  beings  may  bear  to  those  that  exist  at  the 
present  day.  In  like  manner,  whatever  views  we  may  entertain 
of  the  first  distribution  or  parcelling  of  the  human  species  into 
nations  over  the  globe,  whether  we  suppose  them  to  have  all 
sprang  and  subsequently  migrated  from  one  common  stock  to  tiie 
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regions  they  now  occupy,  or  to  have  been  there  originally  placed. 
History  affords  no  examples  of  parallel  and  coeval  progress  unto 
civilization ;  but,  so  far  back  as  her  written  archives  extend,  we 
find  one  people,  having  attained  the  zenith  of  their  power,  decline, 
as  did  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  and  the  seat  of  in- 
tellectual and  political  superiority  reappear  in  some  hitherto  bar- 
baric and  uncultivated  soil.  Nor  does  the  conquest  of  a  nation  of 
savages  by  one  more  civilized,  or  the  reverse,  help  to  explain  the 
latter  fact.  Our  own  countrymen  may  have  borrowed  much  from 
the  invasion  of  Julius  Csesar  or  the  Saxons,  the  Goths  from  their 
incursions  into  Italy  or  upon  ancient  Rome  ;  but  to  this  we  can 
ascribe  but  a  small  influence  upon  the  future  progressive  power  of 
England  and  Germany,  and  what  these  countries  at  present  possess 
must  be  referred  to  some  general  law  of  development  higher  than 
and  differing  from  that  which  governs  the  individual  man.  To 
work  out  all  the  details  of  this  most  important  subject,  toiling  on- 
wards to  grasp  fully  and  express  the  universal  governing  the  par- 
ticulars, remains  yet  to  be  clearly  fulfilled. 

The  mind  of  man,  when  it  would  essay  to  penetrate  and  discuss 
the  actual  state  of  science  or  knowledge  sunk  in  the  depths  of  re- 
mote time,  falls  inevitably  into  a  state  which  may  be  aptly  compared 
with  he  who  gazes  upon  a  far-off  landscape  into  the  realms  of  dis- 
tant space.  As  a  mist  enveloping  the  latter  masks  or  shrouds 
to  a  certain  extent  its  outline,  enabling  the  gazer  to  form  but  an 
approximate  conception  of  its  beauties  as  a  whole ;  so,  also,  is  the 
dawn  of  any  particular  science  clothed  in  the  twihght  of  mysticism 
common  to  the  times  in  which  this  was  a  predominant  feature  of 
the  human  mind.  Thus,  during  a  period  of  more  than  600  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  there  flourished  in  Asiatic  Greece  seven 
wise  men,  or  sages,  as  they  were  called :  of  the  details  of  thdr  life 
we  know  but  little,  and  that  little  involved  in  considerable  doubt 
and  contradiction ;  of  their  writings,  also,  none  have  escaped  the 
wreck  of  time,  and  what  knowledge  we  at  present  possess  must 
be  drawn  from  the  records  and  extracts  handed  down  to  us  in 
the  works  of  Aristotie  and  Cicero.  Still,  though  our  sketch  of 
their  opinions  must  be  necessarily  brief,  there  is  much  that  is  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  be  derived  from  them  in  refere^ice  to 
the  dawn  or  infancy  of  the  human  mind.  While  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  children  at  a  very  early  age  to  set  questions  to  their 
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parents  as  to  the  nature  of  God  or  of  Heaven,  which  they  only 
who  are  in  full  possession  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  when  educated 
and  matured,  are  in  any  way  prepared  to  answer ;  so  did  our  first 
philosopher,  Thales  of  Miletus,  amid  the  darkness  of  his  times, 
resulting  from  the  absence  of  an  inductive  process  of  inquiry  into 
he  nature  of  things,  seek  refuge  in  some  universal  and  primordial 
principle  to  govern  the  world ;  and  this  he  held  to  be  water,  for 
all  life  appeared  to  him  to  commence  in  a  fluid  state,  such  as 
seeds  which  were  full  of  moisture.  The  next  who  followed 
Anaximander. added  an  infinite  and  material  principle  to  the  pri- 
mitive chaos  of  water,  and  taught  that  the  Divinity  which  issued 
from  this  Infinite  perished  in  the  changes  that  concurred  to  pro- 
duce every  thing,  but  that  the  essence  of  the  absolute  material  re- 
mained uninjured.  Anaxoragas  pentrated  more  in  advance,  and 
sought  to  explain  the  reason  of  the  formation  of  different  sub- 
stances from  one  primitive  one,  by  admitting  the  existence  of  as 
many  primitive  molecules  as  there  were  diverse  substances,  and 
that  the  divine  spirit,  by  separating  and  arranging  in  order  these 
mixed  and  confused  molecules,  thus  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
generation  of  all  things.  To  Pythagoras  we  owe  the  important 
doctrine  that  form  and  number  lie  at  the  root  of  all  our  knowledge; 
for  that  through  geometry  and  arithmetic,  as  being  the  most  cer- 
tain and  self-evident  of  the  sciences,  we  can  alone  understand  and 
comprehend  the  laws  of  harmony  that  pervade  and  govern  the  ma- 
terial world.  Reverting  again  to  the  search  after  primordial  prin- 
ciples, Empedocles  started  the  famous  theory  of  the  four  elements, 
fire,  air,  earth,  and  water ;  while,  of  these,  Heraclitus  considered 
fire  to  be  the  generator  of  the  other  three.  With  Democritus,  who 
denied  God,  yet  was  the  first  to  attempt  the  application  of  suffi- 
ciently general  principles  to  the  multiplicity  of  phenomena,  we 
close  this  rapid  summary  of  the  first  germs  of  science  in  Greece, 
and  now  open  a  new  chapter  of  history  and  enter  upon  a  brighter 
phase  in  its  development. 

Renewing  once  again  our  comparison  between  the  evolution  of 
mind,  and  of  matter  as  pourtrayed  in  the  organic  ovum,  while  in 
the  latter  we  are  able  to  discern  particular  stages  characterized  by 
the  appearance  of  some  new  organ,  or  system  of  organs,  tending 
to  alter  materially  the  general  aspect  of  the  same  being.  Science, 
during  the  lapse  of  ages,  has  had  also  her  conspicuous  epochs  or 
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times  signalized  by  the  birth,  life,  and  writings  of  some  great 
man.  Thus,  Galileo  and  Newton  in  astronomy,  Gattemberg  and 
the  art  of  printing,  more  recently  Watt  with  the  giant  power 
of  steam,  mark  so  many  brilliant  and  important  eras,  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  as  through  all  subsequent  change  and  improyement. 
We  are  but  too  apt,  living  at  the  present  day  amid  all  the  pomp 
of  what  is  called  modem  science  and  modem  art,  to  employ  these 
terms  as  misnomers,  whereby  the  present  may  become  in  our  esti- 
mation falsely  antagonized  to  the  past.  The  present  is  but  the  out- 
growth, the  expansion  of  the  past :  each  succeeding  hour,  each 
day,  each  year,  derives  and  reflects  whatever  lustre  it  possess  from 
that  which  has  gone  before ;  and  even  as  the  flower  includes  all 
the  earlier  developed  parts  of  the  plant,  or  as  our  own  bodies, 
when  matured,  bear  about  with  them  the  remnants  of  former  foetal 
structures,  the  recollection  of  by -gone  years  must  still  abide  within 
our  hearts  and  memories,  even  as  the  venous  duct  or  thymus  gland 
arrest  the  eye  of  the  anatomist  as  he  dissects  the  adult  human 
form.  Bacon  regarded  antiquity  as  the  childhood  and  youth  of 
the  world ;  but  would  we  strive  to  anticipate  and  divine  what  the 
future  might  produce,  inasmuch  as  this  attempt  must  be  necessarily 
based  upon  relation  to  the  present,  antiquity  then  will  wear  the 
visage  of  parent  or  instructor,  and  modernism  of  the  child  whq, 
however,  it  may  surpass,  has  yet  repeated  the  father  or  mother's 
lessons,  and  been  taught.  Dismissing,  then,  all  our  pride  of  place 
in  time,  without,  upon  the  other  hand,  seeking  to  unduly  value  or 
set  a  blind  veneration  upon  antiquity,  let  us  honestly  inquire  into 
what  was  done  and  writ  by  Aristotle,  that  he  should  have  received 
the  homage  and  title  of  the  Father  and  Founder  of  the  Natural 
Sciences.  And,  in  proposing  to  myself  this  undertaking,  it  shall 
be  less  my  aim  to  set  before  you  a  bare  catalogue  of  the  works  of 
this  great  philosopher,  than  to  convey  a  general  notion  of  the 
mental  epoch  in  which  he  arose  among  mankind,  what  was  the 
influence  it  exercised  upon  his  mind,  and  what,  amcmg  the  nume- 
rous and  important  subjects  of  art  and  science,  was  the  scheme  he 
proposed  to  himself  and  others  for  their  most  successful  and  phi- 
losophic study. 

From  the  brief  sketch  already  given  of  the  seven  wise  men 
who  flourished  previous  to  the  time  of  Aristotle,  it  is  possible 
to  draw  important  conclusions  relative  to  the  then  existing  state 
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of  philosophy  in  Greece,  and  therefrom  better  enable  as  to  ap- 
preciate the  glory  of  that  light  which  was  destined  to  illume  the 
misty  and  hitherto  but  very  dimly-seen  hori2on  of  truth.  If 
we  but  analjrze  the  faculties  of  our  own  minds  with  a  pure  desire, 
actuated  by  no  other  motive,  such  as  sectarian  pride  or  self-con- 
ceit, of  attaining  unto  Truth,  and  that  for  her  sake  alone,  knowledge 
wiU  be  found  to  be  indisputably  the  result  of  two  processes, — of 
impressions  conveyed  to  our  mind  from  without  inwards  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses  and  of  certain  innate  ideas,  such  as 
those  of  space  and  time,  by  which  the  information  or  experience 
thus  received  is  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  judgment  and  reflec- 
tion, the  objects  themselves  are  arranged,  laws  are  discovered ;  in 
other  words,  the  multiplicity  of  phenomena  is  resolved  into  an 
unity  of  plan,  and  thus  we  approximate,  though  not  as  being  finite 
and  imperfect  creatures,  to  an  absolute  conception  of  the  Divine 
and  omniscient  essence,  to  some  comprehension  of  his  attributes 
as  displayed  in  the  wondrous  harmony  and  order  stamped  upon 
us  and  our  planetary  sphere  of  action.  But,  bearing  in  mind  what 
has  been  said  of  Thales  and  his  successors,  without  our  stopping 
to  comment  upon  and  shew  what  essential  differences  exist  in  his 
and  their  opinions,  one  great  principle  actuated  and  pervades  them 
all.  It  was  the  endeavour  to  arrive  at  general  conclusions  by  what 
is  termed  d  priori  or  deductive  reasoning,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
a  posteriori  or  inductive  process  of  thought,  which  should  observe 
and  gather  facts  that  it  may  afterwards,  as  a  final  result,  subject 
them  to  the  former  and  higher  faculty ;  or  rather,  setting  aside 
scholastic  refinement,  it  behoves  both  to  keep  company  together. 
For  what,  I  would  ask,  have  the  senses,  and  with  them  the  power 
to  obtain  experience,  been  given  us,  if  we  neglect  to  make  thereof 
practical  use?  and,  wherefore  possess  we  free  will,  but  that,  apprised 
by  self-consciousness  of  our  real  condition  as  men,  we  may  strive 
to  steer  from  evil  towards  good — to  discriminate  the  true  from  that 
which  is  false  ?  To  eflfect  this  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  not 
think  only,  nor  indulge  in  abstract  closet  speculations ;  not  put  out 
our  eyes,  as  it  is  recorded  (if  falsely,  yet  pregnant  with  instruction) 
of  Democritus,  that  his  reason  might  revel  with  greater  freedom 
and  undisturbed,  but  look  abroad,  and  that  with  care  and  labour; 
that  seeing,  we  may  receive  the  light,  and  reflecting,  feel  that  its 
splendor,  though  borrowed,  has  been  increased ;  that,  though  un- 
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able  to  gaze  directly  upon  the  iun  when  in  the  full  blaze  of  meri- 
dian  splendour,  we  may  yet  think  profoundly  thereupon,  and  en- 
deavour to  grasp  at  an  idea  of  its  real  nature  and  form. 

And  now  let  us  enter,  in  medias  res,  or  at  once,  to  the  object  of 
this  discourse.  Greece  was  fast  attaining  the  climax  of  intellec- 
tual power ;  her  genius  had  passed  through  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant careers  of  poetry  and  art,  "  for  no  nation,"  says  Schlegel, 
"  has  as  yet  been  able  to  equal  the  charm  and  amenity  of  Homer, 
the  elevation  of  iEschylns,  and  the  noble  beauty  of  a  Sophocles ;" 
nay,  more,  their  writings  infused  a  spirit  of  internal  harmony  and 
beauty  which  masked  and  clothed,  though  under  an  outward  yet 
resplendent  dress,  the  more  or  less  sensual  nature  of  the  mytholo- 
gical belief  which  held  sway  over  the  minds  and  actions  of  this 
truly  great  people.  In  their  attempts  to  create  a  science  of  phi- 
losophy we  have  seen  that  they  were  less  successful ;  and  that,  by 
reason  of  a  paralyzing  tendency  to  relapse  into  the  contemplation 
of  their  own  thoughts,  and  turning  too  deaf  an  ear  to  the  voice  of 
experience  in  the  world  without,  hope  to  build  at  their  ease  and 
in  solitary  life  the  structure  of  positive  knowledge,  while,  as  yet, 
the  facts,  materials,  or  bricks  for  such  an  edifice  were  wanting,  or 
but  too  few  in  number  to  form  a  secure  and  lasting  foundation. 
We  may  indeed  exclaim,  *'  their  spirit  was  willing,  but  the  flesh 
was  weak ;''  they  would  reap  the  benefits,  yet  could  not  till  the 
soil  in  a  manner  that  would  have  insured  a  more  ripe  and  abundant 
harvest.  At  such  a  period  of  Grecian  history,  two  thousand  years 
ago  and  three  centuries  and  upwards  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  in 
the  little  town  of  Stagira,  upon  the  coast  of  Thrace,  was  bom  the 
man  of  men  destined  by  labour  and  research  to  dispel  that  fog 
which  hitherto  shrouded  the  steep  thoroughfare  to  truth,  and  be- 
queath unto  posterity  this  grand  lesson,  that  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  learning,  or,  would  we  borrow  a  home  expression,  no  railway 
trams  for  getting  expeditiously  at  the  truth.  Though  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Plato  for  twenty  years,  and  entertaining,  as  is  evidenced 
in  his  works,  a  proper  feeling  of  respect  and  tenderness  for  his 
master,  Aristotle  yet  failed  to  become  his  slave.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  generally  abstract  or  ideal  character  of  Plato's  writings  and 
lectures,  at  his  death  Aristotle  opened  a  new  school  in  the  Lyceum 
at  Athens,  in  the  garden  of  which  it  was  his  custom  to  discourse 
while  promenading  along  with  his  disciples ;  and  what,  we  have 
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now  to  inquire,  did  he  teach  this  walking  troop,  or  Peripatetics 
as  they  were  then  called  ?     The  reply  to  this  question  lies  before 
us  in  the  mass  of  valuable  works,  which,  escaping  time's  wreck, 
have  been  handed  down  as  a  living  monument  of  the  hand  that 
penned  them.     In  a  word,  Plato  disregarded  observation,  wrote 
concerning  his  thoughts,  and  based  science  upon  his  mental  con- 
ceptions ;  but  Aristotle  sought  in  books,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
study  of  Nature, — ^in  the  examination  of  facts  to  plant  the  fabric 
of  truth, — to  build  up  science  upon  a  more  deep  and  perfect 
basis.    Time  bids  me  be  brief,  and  only  select  the  most  striking 
illustrations  of  what  has  been  just  now  advanced.    Aristotle  com- 
menced his  encyclopeedia  of  human  learning  by  a  rigid  and  mi- 
nute analysis  of  the  mind,  strove  to  discover  and  express  the 
laws  which  regulate  its  operations  through  the  means  of  succinct 
formulas,  and,  actuated  with  this  design,  treated  of  the  respective 
subjects  of  logic,  metaphysics,  grammar  and  rhetoric.     Upon  the 
merits  of  these  it  is  not  my  business  now  to  enter,  but  shall  rest 
content  with  simply  quoting  a  passage  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
uses  to  which  he  conceived  mental  abstractions,  when  not  brooded 
over  in  and  by  themselves  apart  from  physics,  might  be  apphed. 
"  Experience  furnishes  the  principles  of  every  science.     If  we 
omit  nothing  that  observation  can  afford  us  respecting  phenomena, 
we  could  easily  furnish  the  demonstration  of  all  that  admits  of 
being  demonstrated,  and  illustrate  that  which  is  not  susceptible 
of  demonstration"     (Metaphys.,  b.  I.)     In  this  assertion  did  the 
Stagy  rite  make  a  giant  step  in  the  advance  of  his  age.     He  did 
not  have  recourse  to  the  idle  and  unproductive  dogmatism  of 
Berkeley  in  modem  times,  and  deny  the  independent  existence  of 
matter,  because  he  became  acquainted  with  it  only  through  his 
mind ;  nor,  with  the  sensualist  school  of  metaphysicians,  that  all 
knowledge  was  to  be  referred  to  the  experience  gained  by  their 
eyes,  ears,  &c. ;  and  that  the  mind,  as  if  dead  before  or  passive, 
was  then  gradually  called  into  active  operation,  or  began  to  be 
developed.     No ;  with  a  truer  and  clearer  insight  into  this  diffi- 
culty, he  fell  into  the  bottomless  abyss  of  neither  extreme,  but, 
guiding  his  path  with  caution  between  the  two,  set  himself  rather 
to  understand  the  bearing  of  mind  upon  the  world  without,  re- 
garding the  former  as  an  instrument  to  be  employed  in  arriving  at 
a  knowledge  of  the  latter,  and  in  ascertaining  the  truth  of  things, 
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which  ever  mmister  like  food  to  the  intellect,  yet  require  it  to 
penetrate  and  reveal  the  spiritual  meaning  by  which  they  have 
been  clothed  as  prodacts  of  the  divine  power.  Thns  has  he 
himself  given  the  reason  for  the  march  pursued  in  his  works : — 
"  As  in  every  doctrine  the  perception  of  principles,  causes,  and 
elements,  constitutes  the  knowledge  and  science,  since  we  think 
that  we  actually  know  a  thing  when  we  recognise  the  first  causes 
and  first  principles,  and  even  to  the  elements,  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  urge  ourselves  to  determine  first  what  belongs  to  the 
principles  of  the  science  of  Nature.  Now  the  natural  method  is, 
to  set  out  from  that  which  is  best  known  and  more  clearly  de- 
monstrated. It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  proceed  from  the  Ca- 
tholic, or  Universal,  to  Singulars,  for  the  universal,  from  its 
comprehending  many  things  as  parts,  is  better  known  by  the 
senses."  (Nat,  Ausc,  cap.  I,  lib.  i.)  Furthermore,  was  Aristotle 
led  in  his  search  after  final  causes  to  opinions  of  an  atheistic  or 
material  character?  "  In  all  these  causes  the  supreme  cause 
must  be  always  sought  for,  as  in  every  thing  else."  (Nat.  Ausc,, 
II,  iii.)  And  in  his  treatise  De  Mundo,  after  pourtraying  in  a 
masterly  manner  the  evidence  of  the  Creator's  existence,  as  dis- 
played in  the  creation  and  preservation  not  only  of  our  own  but 
other  worlds,  he  observes — "  Such  is  the  opinion  it  behoves  us 
to  have  of  the  Deity,  as  being,  in  respect  to  power,  omnipotent ; 
to  beauty,  superlatively  noble ;  to  life,  immortal ;  and  to  virtue, 
beyond  all  compare.  Thus,  although  invisibly  known  unto  us 
by  reason  of  our  finite  nature,  God  is  yet  seen  through  the 
medium  of  his  very  works."  Those,  now,  who  are  in  any  way  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  and  the 
sentiments  therein  uttered  of  reproach  and  contempt  of  Aristotle's 
love  for  generalizing  upon  facts  from  observation,  I  would  en- 
treat to  contrast  these  two  great  minds,  and  ask  yourselves, 
though  it  be  true  that  the  Lord  of  Verulam  laid  down  in  a  more 
methodical  and  lawyer-like  manner  the  principles  of  his  prede- 
cessor, he  was  justified  in  endeavouring  to  undervalue  the  source 
whence  his  own  system  was  unquestionably  derived  ?  and,  secondly, 
what  did  our  countryman,  with  all  his  scheme  for  its  acquire- 
ment, contribute  himself  to  science  ?  He  has  told  us,  and  that 
admirably,  how  to  attain  thereto;  the  Stagyrite  did  the  same 
before  him ;  and,  what  is  more,  practised  that  which  he  taught. 
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Of  this  a  brilliant  example  is  afforded  in  the  rich  mass  of  facts 
embodied  in  his  history  of  organized  beings,  concluding  with  that 
of  man,  viewed  under  the  several  states  of  the  politician,  moral 
and  family  agent. 

Before,  however,  entering  upon  the  details  of  these  scientific 
records,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  birthplace,  and  circum- 
stances under  which  the  life  of  Aristotle  was  past.  Stagira, 
though  a  small  maritime  town,  was  yet  one  which  along  with 
its  little  harbour  played  an  important  part  in  all  the  great  events 
that  agitated  the  Greeks  from  the  wars  of  the  Persians  to  those 
of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander ;  with  whose  mighty  conquests, 
signalized  throughout  by  the  most  universal  views  and  actions 
for  enlarging  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  (for  he  it  was  who 
built  Alexandria  to  serve  as  a  commercial  capital  for  the  then 
known  habitable  world),  did  Greece  proclaim  the  culminating  at- 
tainment of  her  political  no  less  than  scientific  power.  Yet, 
mark  well  the  difference  in  the  enduring  influence  of  this  physical 
and  intellectual  monarchy, — more  than  two  thousand  years  have 
elapsed,  not  a  trace  is  left  of  the  ancient  greatness  of  Maccdon. 
The  warlike  deeds  of  Alexander  mav  excite  our  wonder  and  ad- 
miration,  but  that  which  bids  us  reverence  and  respect  the  Greeks 
rests  largely  in  the  glorious  step  which,  as  a  nation,  they  made 
in  the  production  of  the  illustrious  Father  of  the  Inductive  sciences 
and  of  philosophy. 

Mr.  De  Blainville,  who  has  examined  with  critical  care  all  the 
different  and  often  contradictory  statements  relative  to  the  life 
and  writings  of  Aristotle,  has  arrived,  among  other  results,  to 
some  very  important  ones  as  to  the  sources  whence  he  derived  his 
information ;  and  proves,  by  the  very  fact  of  the  small  number  of 
land  animals  as  compared  with  that  of  birds,  fishes  more  espe- 
cially, and  the  inferior  articulate  and  molluscous  tribes,  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  his  works,  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever 
for  supposing  that  Aristotle  ever  voyaged  out  of  Greece;  that 
Stagira  was  most  admirably  situated  for  capturing  and  observing 
the  immense  flocks  of  birds  and  shoals  of  fish  which  visited  the 
Gulf  of  Strymon  in  the  course  of  their  migrations ;  and  that  there 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  active  study  and  research, 
unto  which  an  ample  fortune  and  library,  with  the  occasional 
import  of  the  productions  of  foreign  climes,   contributed  their 
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share  of  assistance.  We  will  now  proceed  to  sum  np  ^e  prin- 
cipal facts  upon  which  Aristotle  laid  the  very  groundwork  di 
the  science  of  organized  heings ;  and  here  alone  shall  descry 
an  utter  refutation  of  Lord  Bacon's  remark,  that  "  his  philosophy 
had  heen  harren  of  the  production  of  works  for  the  henefit  of 


man." 


To  Aristotle  science  owes  a  large  deht  of  gratitude,  for  he  was 
the  first  to  demonstrate  the  principles  upon  which  a  classification 
or  natural  system  of  organic  beings  was  to  be  established.  In 
other  words,  that  we  must  endeavour  to  seize  upon  characters  of 
the  highest  importance,  or  single  out  the  most  general  and  dis- 
tinguishing from  a  host  of  minor  particulars,  regarding. first  the 
element  in  which  animals  live,  whether  that  be  water  or  earth,  or 
both  together,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  amphibia ;  then  ascertain- 
ing their  modes  of  locomotion,  the  nature  of  their  food,  suscepti- 
bility to  domestication,  habits  and  comparative  structure.  The 
result  of  this  inquiry  was  his  separation  of  animals  and  plants,  as 
being  endowed  with  life  from  the  inorganic  kingdom ;  applying  to 
the  former  the  term  +t;;^»a,  as  expressive  of  the  vital  endowment ; 
and  to  the  latter  a\fvx'^»»  indicating  its  absence  or  negation. 
The  animal  he  distinguished  from  the  vegetable,  as  a  being  capa- 
ble of  sensation  and  motion.  Proceeding  still  more  into  detail, 
he  has  shewn  us  by  what  a  gradation  not  only  organized  beings 
become  elevated  in  their  perfection,  but  even  how  the  inorganic 
world  passes  into  the  organic  ;  for,  bearing  in  mind  the  peculiar 
passive  conditions  under  which  vegetables  exist,  he  observes, 
"  plants  resemble  animals  in  relation  to  bodies  deprived  of  life, 
while,  in  relation  to  the  animal,  they  appear  inanimate  in  nature. 
Moreover,  many  beings  live  in  the  sea  of  whom  we  may  doubt 
if  they  be  animals  or  plants ;  for  some  attached  to  the  soil,  as  the 
fixed  pinnae,  perish ;  and  again  the  whole  genus  of  testaceous  ani- 
mals resemble  plants,  if  we  compare  them  with  animals  that  are 
gifted  with  the  power  cf  free  locomotion."  Passing  next  to  the 
consideration  of  the  animal  kingdom,  we  there  find  most  distinctly 
laid  down  nearly  all  the  principal  classes  and  orders  admitted  by 
naturalists  at  the  present  day.  Assuming  the  absence  or  presence 
of  blood  as  a  character  of  importance  (though  in  this  the  Stagyrite 
might  have  erred),  yet  under  the  former  category  we  find  most 
properly  associated  the  orders  of  insects,  crustaceans,  and  mol- 
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lusca;  while  under  the  latter,  fishes,  birds,  serpents,  oviparous 
quadrupeds  including  the  tortoises,  and  lastly,  the  viviparous 
quadrupeds,  divided  into  the  solipedia,  bisulca,  and  fissipedia, 
with  those  of  a  doubtful  position,  as  the  cetaceans,  seals  and  bats, 
are  arranged.  Among  these  quadrupeds  I  would  more  particu- 
larly call  your  attention  to  the  fact  of  his  having  determined 
the  solipedia,  or  single-hoofed  animals,  as  a  distinct  order,  since 
the  horse,  the  most  immediate  object  of  your  studies,  the  ass 
with  the  zebra,  quagga  and  two  other  species,  constitute  a  genus 
which  stands,  as  it  were,  alone  with  this  undivided  kind  of  foot 
among  the  mammalia  to  which  it  belongs. 

In  concluding  his  chapter  upon  classification,  before  proceeding 
to  treat  of  the  individual  parts  composing  the  different  genera  or 
classes,  and  shewing  how  far  they  may  differ  or  agree,  "  we  must 
commence,"  he  says,  "  by  considering  the  parts  in  man,  for  man, 
of  all  animals,  is  necessarily  best  known  unto  us ;  and  in  con- 
trasting him  with  all  other  animals,  we  shall  readily  discover 
that  he  surpasses  all."  The  question  may  suggest  itself  to  many 
here  present,  why,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  of  bio- 
graphers, I  have  not  drawn  up  and  exhibited  in  a  tabular  form 
the  system  of  animals  embodied  in  Aristotle's  works.  I  have 
abstained  from  doing  this  precisely,  because  no  such  table,  how- 
ever much  it  may  assist  the  reader  in  obtaining  at  a  glance  the 
general  principles  of  his  classification,  is  to  be  found  in  any  edition 
of  the  Greek  text;  secondly,  because  there  have  been  writers 
who,  taking  umbrage  at  that  very  hberty  as  Hkely  to  convey  an 
erroneous  impression  of  the  mental  capacities  of  our  author,  have 
striven,  upon  the  other  hand,  to  disprove  and  invalidate  his  claim, 
yet  vainly,  to  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  and  founder  of  the  mo- 
dem system  of  animals.  That  no  dcAbt,  however,  may  exist  in 
your  minds — ^not  merely  of  the  industry  possessed  by  Aristotle  in 
accumulating  facts,  but  of  his  power  of  generalizing  and  reasoning 
from  these  facts  in  the  most  methodical  and  strictly  philosophic 
manner — ^we  will  quote  his  masterly  description  of  the  ostrich. 
"  Lake  the  bats,"  which  he  has  just  before  shewn  present  the  cha- 
racters of  both  the  bird  and  quadruped,  resembling  the  former 
by  their  powers  of  flight,  "  does  the  African  ostrich,  though  in 
another  way,  resemble  these  two  forms  of  animal  life ;  for  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  not  a  quadruped,  it  is  provided  with  wings,  and 
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as  not  a  bird,  it  never  soars  aloft ;  nor  are  its  wings  adapted  for 
flight,  but  clothed  with  feathers  resembling  hairs.  Furthermore, 
as  being  a  quadruped,  the  upper  eyelid  is  provided  with  eye- 
lashes, while  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  smooth  and 
naked ;  its  eyelids  are  therefore  more  garnished  with  hair.  As 
being  a  bird,  the  inferior  regions  of  the  body  are  covered  with 
feathers,  and  it  has  only  two  legs,  but  the  foot  is  cleft  into  two, 
as  if  it  were  a  quadruped ;  for  it  is  not  provided  with  toes,  bat 
with  a  bipartite  hoof,  the  cause  of  which  is  its  size  not  being 
that  of  a  bird,  but  a  quadruped :  for,  to  speak  generally,  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  birds  to  be  smaller  in  size,  since  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
for  a  large  and  massive  body,  though  otherwise  organized  for 
flight,  to  be  raised  up  and  propelled  through  the  air."  (De  Part. 
Anim.,  lib.  iv.)  In  anatomy,  we  And  that  Aristotle  fully  appre- 
ciated the  distinction  to  be  made  between  general  and  special  ana- 
tomy, if  not  with  the  nicety  of  modern  research  in  limiting  the 
former  to  that  of  the  tissues,  yet,  at  least,  with  sufficient  clearness, 
by  dividing  the  parts  into  solids  and  fluids.  He  has,  under  the 
head  of  special  anatomy,  spoken  of  the  coagulation  and  formation 
of  the  blood,  defined  it  as  a  red  fluid  existing  only  in  the  vessels, 
and  divided  the  solids  into  nerves,  ligaments,  bones,  and  muscles. 
Speaking  of  man,  he  regards  the  very  defenceless  conditions 
under  which  he  is  bom  as  the  best  proof  of  the  superiority  of  his 
being :  he  was  the  first  to  contemplate  the  hand  as  the  instru- 
ment of  the  human  mind ;  for,  by  virtue  of  its  very  power  of 
taking  up  and  grasping  all  kind  of  arms,  "  it  is  at  once  both  claw, 
hoof,  horn,  spear  and  sword;  while  animals  have  no  power  of 
varying  or  changing  the  defensive  weapons  with  which  they  have 
been  once  by  nature  endowed."  (Tart,  Anim.,  iv,  10.)  Again, 
contrasting  the  apes  with  nten,  he  sees  with  singular  penetration 
(Hist,  Anim,,  1.  ii,  cap.  8),  that  their  very  degradation  from  the 
type  of  our  own  species  depends  upon  the  feet  being  organized  to 
resemble  hands,  and  so  subserve  a  double  function.  Upon  the 
five  organs  of  sense  and  their  particular  functions,  observation  led 
him  to  form  a  most  complete  conception ;  and  even  in  the  eye  and 
ear,  though  the  most  complex  in  their  structure  to  describe  with 
considerable  accuracy  their  component  parts,  and  recognise  their 
relation  to  the  brain.  The  teeth  also  he  distinguished,  according 
to  their  several  uses,  as  being  sharp  and  pointed  in  those  animals 
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which  feed  upon  flesh,  but  flattened  and  like  mill-stones  in  the 
horse  and  ox  for  grinding  their  vegetable  food.  Nor  less  was  the 
stomachs  of  the  camivora  and  ruminant  beasts  an  object  of  his 
investigation,  and  in  the  latter  he  has  perfectly  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  the  four  stomachs,  so  characteristic  of  the  entire 
group.  From  his  labours  in  physiology  I  would  in  particular  se- 
lect what  he  has  said  concerning  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Though  it  is  true  that  he  had  examined  very  carefully  the  heart, 
had  ascertained  its  situation  in  the  body  of  animals,  had  detected 
the  bone  which  is  lodged  in  the  partition  separating  the  two  ven- 
tricles in  the  bull  and  horse;  had  described  the  heart,  though 
imperfectly,  as  consisting  of  three  ventricles,  and  traced  to  some 
extent  the  great  vessels  entering  and  issuing  from  that  organ,  he 
yet  failed  to  attain  to  a  comprehension  of  the  exact  manner  in 
which  the  blood  was  conveyed  to  and  returned  from  all  parts  of 
the  body ;  unless,  indeed,  and  upon  this  remark  I  would  lay  par- 
ticular stress,  we  may  regard  the  following  expressions  as  indi- 
cating some  not  very  remote  glimpse  at  that  process,  the  mecha- 
nism of  which  was  in  after- times  fully  explained  by  the  immortal 
Harvey : — "  The  heart  is  the  origin  and  source  of  the  blood ;  and 
as  in  watering  gardens  the  water  is  conveyed  in  numerous  rivulets 
from  one  origin  or  fountain,  so  has  nature  conducted  the  blood 
in  streams  throughout  the  whole  body,  for  the  blood  is  the  ele- 
mentary matter  of  all  other  parts."  Referring  again  to  other 
passages  which  occur  in  speaking  of  the  vascular  system,  we  read 
"  that  the  heart  is  full  of  blood,  because  the  vessels  take  their 
rise  from  it,  and  hollow,  that  it  may  contain  that  fluid.  For  in 
the  heart  alone  of  all  the  viscera  and  parts  of  the  body,  the  blood 
is  contained,  wHen  not  within  the  veins ;  while  each  of  the  other 
parts  are  supplied  with  blood  that  is  eontained  in  the  vessels,  and 
that  for  a  very  good  reason,  since  the  blood  is  carried  from  the 
heart  into  the  vessels,  and  from  no  other  source  than  the  latter 
returns  into  the  heart,  as  being  the  fountain  or  receptacle  of  the 
blood ;"  by  reason  of  which,  he  observes  further  on,  "  it  is  seen 
in  the  very  first  stage  of  the  embryo  to  palpitate :  its  movement 
is  continual;  it  is  the  first  organ  to  live,  the  last  to  die."  {De 
Part,  Anim,,  lib.  viii,  cap.  5.) 

Lastly,  Aristotie  has  treated  of  the  dififerent  methods  to  be 
adopted  in  domesticating  animals,  and  rendering  them  as  useful 
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as  possible  to  the  human  species :  he  has  alluded  to  castration  as 
a  means  of  taming  and  fattening  the  males ;  and,  in  the  eighth 
book  of  his  History  of  Animals,  enters  into  the  diseases  of  the 
horse  and  ass,  the  dog,  elephant,  and  pig,  and  the  means  to  be 
employed  in  their  cure.  Bom,  as  was  Aristotle,  from  a  family  of 
physicians,  educated  to  the  study  of  the  medical  art,  and  deriving, 
doubtless,  therefrom  much  of  his  subsequent  taste  for  the  sciences 
of  organic  nature,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  time  has  not  allowed 
me  to  do  more  than  name  this  department  of  his  inquiries ;  for 
interesting,  indeed,  would  it  have  been  to  survey  the  notions  en- 
tertained by  the  Stagyrite  on  the  noble  practice  of  the  Veterinary 
art. 

Thus,  now,  have  we  taken  but  a  hasty  glance  into  the  rich  mine 
of  facts  bequeathed  to  Greece  and  to  posterity  by  him  whom  Plato 
glorified,  while  yet  a  youth,  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
and  of  truth,  with  the  prophetic  title,  "  Mind  of  my  School." 
Let  us  hope  that  ere  long  not  only  we  ourselves,  but  all  who  wiU 
to  study  and  peruse  his  works,  may  find  them  at  last  in  an  English 
dress,  and  available,  as  befits  this  country's  increasing  desire  for 
cheap  information  and  instruction,  at  a  reasonable  price.  I  have 
earnestly,  striven  from  the  commencement  of  this  discourse,  less 
to  gratify  any  feeling  of  curiosity  that  might  previously  exist,  to 
know  how  much  was  done  by  the  illustrious  Stag3rrite,  than  first 
to  convey  some  idea  of  the  general  tendency  or  bent  of  this  ge- 
nius, and  illustrate  the  same  by  a  few  samples  of  his  goodly 
labours,  appropriate  to  the  objects  for  which  the  present  meeting 
is  convened.  If  I  have  in  any  way  efifected  this — ^by  instructing 
those  who  might  possibly  have  been  ignorant  before  of  this  great 
man,  or  stimulating  those  already  familiar  with  him  onto  new 
veneration  for  the  brilliant  fabric  of  science  and  its  founder — it 
has  been,  indeed,  a  source  of  heartfelt  pleasure,  my  having  had 
the  honour  to  address  you  this  day. 
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Cox,  Mr.  W.,  records  cases  of  phrenitis  in  the  cow,  65 

his  buUock-holder,  172 

Creasote  given  in  diabetes,  action  of,  132 

Croton,  purging,  paper  on  the,  101,  301 

.^— — — its  use  advocated,  237 

tcrebinthinate  solution  of,  102 

tincture  of,  102 

residence  of  the  active  principle  in,  l03 

poisonous  effects  of,  103,  302 

mode  of  preparing  the  nut,  303 

cases  of  poisoning  by,  107 


D. 

Datura,  the  poisonous  effects  of,  105 

■  considered  by  Mr.  Foy  to  be  the  agent  used  in  upper  India 
for  poisoning  horses,  105 

Dele,  M.  J.  J.,  on  pleuro-pneumonia  epizootica  complicated  with  gas- 
tritis and  gastro-enteritis,  324 

Dexter,  Mr.,  in  the  debate  on  megrims,  295 

pleuro-pneumonia,  355 

Diabetes,  case  of,  in  the  horse,  132 

Dick,  Professor,  announces  a  cure  for  broken-wind  in  horses,  a  letter 
on  it,  77 

Dickens,  Mr.  C,  on  thorns  in  the  legs  of  hunters,  230 
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Digestion,  theories  of,  343 

Diplomas,  names  of  those  who  have  obtained  them  during  1846-6,  333 

Disease,  rapid  progress  of  in  the  American  horse,  248 

Dog,  true  rabies  originates  in  this  animal,  267 

Dunsford,  Mr.  J.,  records  a  case  of  abscess  on  the  brain,  177 

Dyer,  Mr.  W^  records  a  case  of  ruptured  spleen  of  a  horse,  189 


E. 

i 

i 

Eckel,  Dr.,  on  rabies  canina,  257  j 

Eczema  in  the  horse,  case  of,  by  Mr.  Litt,  S6  V 

Emphysema  in  the  cow,  case  o^  70 
Epizootic  disease  among  cattle  in  Russia,  318 

in  Transylvania,  318 

Ernes,  Mr.  W.,  records  a  case  of  diseased  guttural  pouch  of  a  pony, 

272 

■ lacerated  oesophagus  in  a  cow,  336 

Ergot  of  rye,  action  of  on  the  cow,  52 

Essay  on  the  distribution  and  use  of  tendinous  structure,  191 

some  of  the  diseases  of  the  encephalon  of  the  horse,  279 

digestion  in  the  horse,  342 

Essays,  prize,  subjects  of  for  the  session,  12 

Examination  of  horses,  certificates  for,  proposed  to  be  issued  by  the 

Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  134 
Experiments  on  living  animals  condemned,  192 


F. 

Fat  in  animals,  formation  of,  87 

-  a  portion  in  food  necessary  to  its  production  in  animals,  88 
Farriers,  old  practices  of,  23 

a  portrait  of,  30 

Fecula,  how  acted  upon  by  saliva,  81 

Feeding  of  animals,  on  the,  86 

in  the,  bulk  of  the  food  of  consequence,  86 

a  mixed  diet  desirable,  89 

Ferguson,  Mr.  Hugh,  records  a  case  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and 

patentcy  of  the  aortic  valves,  55 
Ferguson,  Mr.  Pearson,  on  the  bloodstroke  disease  of  sheep,  or  general 

sanguineous  congestion,  58 

■  his  lecture  on  organization,  201 

on  pus  concretions,  342 

— —^ considers  pleuro-pneumonia  epizootica  con- 
tagious, 356 

Fibrous  tissue,  function  of,  200 

Finance  Report  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  335 

Fisher,  Mr.  S.,  proposes  that  printed  certificates  for  the  examination 
of  horses  be  issued  by  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
134 
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Fishwick,  Mr.,  relates  a  case  of  extreme  nervous  excitement  in  a  horse, 
296 

Fletcher,  Mr.,  on  cruelty  to  animals,  review  of^  330 

Foetus,  formation  of,  153 

functions  of,  155 

position  of  in  the  uterus,  157 

Food,  impaction  of  in  the  small  intestines,  126 

Foy,  Mr.  D.,  on  the  poisoning  of  horses  in  India,  105 

Fracture,  comminuted  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  a  mare,  and  its  re- 
union, ease  of,  57 


G. 

Gabriel,  Mr.  E.  N.,  forwards  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Veterinar}'  Surgeons,  249 

Grarner,  Mr.  B.,  records  a  case  of  phrenic  hernia  in  the  horse,  with 
rupture  of  the  pericardium,  68 

Garrod,  Dr.,  his  paper  on  animal  charcoal  as  an  antidote  for  poisons, 
141 

Gastritis,  acute,  cases  of,  148,  296 

and  gastro-enteritis  complicated  with  pleuro-pneumonia  epi- 

zootica,  324 

Gastric  juice,  action  of,  348 

Gibson,  Mr.  J.  V.,  proposes  a  form  of  certificate  for  examination  of 
sound  horses,  238 

Glanders  and  Fai'cy,  review  of  Mr.  Percivall's  work  on,  98 

Glands,  mesenteric,  extensive  disease  of,  241 

Goat,  retention  of,  in  uterus  through  prolapsus,  159 

Gowing,  Mr.,  relates  a  case  of  gastritis  following  repletion  of  the  sto- 
mach by  oats,  296 

on  the  use  of  the  probang,  300 

records  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  colon,  320 

exhibits  calculi  in  the  parotid  duct  of  a  horse,  357 

Graham,  Sir  James,  in  correspondence  on  the  proposed  alteration  of 
the  Charter  of  Incorporation,  252 

Guttural  pouch,  disease  of,  272 

mode  of  evacuation,  273 


Hair,  anatomical  structure  of,  95 
Harman,  Mr.,  on  encysted  abscesses,  342 
Heart,  hypertrophy  of,  case  of,  55 

softening  and  rupture  of,  case  of,  244 

and  spleen  contrasted,  319 

Hernia,  scrotal,  cases  of,  121,  149 

of  the  uterus  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  cases  of,  160 

phrenic,  case  of,  235 


1 
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Hock,  burss  of,  apparatus  for  giving  pressure  io^  170 

Holmans,  Mr.  S.  6.,  records  a  case  of  encysted  and  osseous  tumour  on 

the  leg  of  a  horse,  186 
Horses,  breed  of,  improved  by  the  introduction  of  railroads^  33 
Hurford,  Mr.  T.  H.,  his  presentations  to  the  museum,  163 
Hydatids  infesting  the  brain  of  lambs,  40 

in  the  hver  of  a  sow,  185 

Hydro-thorax,  successful  case,  24$ 
Hydro-cephalus,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,  284 


I. 

Indigestion,  cases  of,  the  food  being  impacted  in  the  small  intestines, 

126 

followed  by  laminitis,  129 

Influenza,  peculiar  form  of,  in  the  horse,  123 
Instrument  for  preventing  the  return  of  the  uterus,  234 
Insurance  societies  for  cattle,  objectionable  laws  of,  34 
Intestines,  anatomy  of^  349 

absorption  from,  352 

Intro-susception  of  the  coecum,  cases  of,  173,  234 
Iodine  and  its  compounds,  value  of,  as  therapeutics,  27 

i 

J. 

Jackson,  Mr.  J.,  contrasts  the  heart  and  the  spleen,  319 
Jejunum  and  ileum,  case  of  strangulation  of,  235 
JekyU,  Mr.  J.,  on  pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle,  304 


K. 

Kent,  Mr.  W.,  records  a  case  of  chronic  nasal  gleet,  successfully  treated 

by  him,  73 

softening  wid  rupture  of  the  heart,  244 

Kidneys,  function  of,  in  the  foetus,  157 

Kidney,  case  of  diseased,  in  a  horse,  181 

King,  Mr.  J.,  records  a  case  of  a  horse  refusing  to  eat  oats,  248 

Knuckling  in  old  horses  caused  by  a  shortening  of  the  ligamentous 

bands,  197 


L. 

Laminitis  supervening  on  indigestion,  cases  of,  129 
Lassaigne,  M.,  on  the  action  of  saliva  on  fecula,  81 
the  pancreatic  juice  on  fecula,  82 
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Lead,  and  its  compounds,  cases  of  poisoning  by,  216,  242 

action  of  as  a  poison,  220 

mode  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  cases  of  poisoning  by,  222 

appearances  on  poisoning  by,  217 

Leap,  extraordinary  one,  372 

Leech,  Mr.  T.  M.,  records  cases  of  indigestion  in  the  horse,  in  which 

the  food  became  impacted  in  the  small  intestines,  126 
Library,  presentations  to,  163         , 
Liebig,  Baron,  on  the  formation  of  oxalate  lime  calculi,  167 

' calculi  in  the  bladder,  1 68 

Lithotomy  successfully  performed  in  a  horse,  320 
Litt,  Mr.  W.,  records  a  case  of  eczema  in  the  horse,  35 
-^— —  on  the  cure  of  broken  wind,  by  Professor  Dick,  77 

records  a  case  of  enlarged  tonsils  in  a  bull,  109 

Liver,  function  of^  in  the  foetus,  157 

hydatids  in,  case  of,  185 

Loss  of  sight  supervening  on  influenza,  123 

M. 

Magnesia  an  antidote  for  arsenic,  269 

Mammary  tumour,  removal  of^  181 

Mannington,  Mr.  J.,  records  a  case  of  softenins  of  the  brain,  179 

— — ^— — ^— ^— ruptured  spleen,  190 

his  Essay  on  some  of  the  diseases  of  the  ence- 

phalon,  279 

on  the  debate  on  pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle,  355 


Mayhew,  Mr.  £.,  on  an  encysted  and  osseous  tumour,  186 

— — Essay  on  the  distribution  and  use  of  tendinous  struc- 
ture as  connected  with  muscular  fibre,  191 

Meadow  saffron,  cases  of  poisoning  by,  223 

— action  of  as  a  poison  and  therapeutic,  225 

Means,  the,  by  which  the  horse  is  enabled  to  rest  without  lying  down, 
195 

Meconium,  nature  of,  157 

Medicine,  veterinary,,  early  history  of,  1 

■  state  of,  in  China,  2 

modem  improvements  in,  26 

— •^— -^-^— —  future  prospects  of,  33 

modified  action  of,  in  rabies,  266 

Meginnis,  Mr.  W.,  records  a  case  of  scrotal  hernia  in  a  colt,  121 

•  urethral  calculus  in  a  steer,  240 

»■  diseased  mesenteric  glands,  241 

on  a  peculiar  form  of  influenza  in  the  horse,  123 


Megrims,  nature  and  treatment  o^  291 
Meningitis,  idiopathic,  symptoms,  &c.  of^  279 

sympathetic,  symptoms,  &c.  of,  281 

Mercury,  protochloride  of,  vame  of  as  a  therapeutic,  26 
Metacarpal  bone,  comminuted  fracture  of  and  re-union,  case  of,  57 
Metatarsal  bone  of  a  cow,  sloughing  of,  54 

Mialhe,  M.,on  the  digestion  of  saccharine  and  amylaceous  matters,  83 
Mitchell,  Mr.,  in  the  debate  on  diseases  of  the  brain,  294 
records  a  case  of  ossification  of  the  trachea,  354 
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Morton,  Mr.  W.  J.  T.,  bia  Report  to  the  ninth  session  of  the  Veteri- 
nary Medical  Association,  8 
___— ^^___  on  purging  croton,  101 

■ in  consultation  on  poisoning  of   horses  by 

croton,  107 

by  arseniouB  acid,  116 


re-elected  Secretary  and   Librarian    to   the 

Association,  162  « 

~^—  his  analysis  of  a  mulberry  calcolas  taken  from 


a  horse,  165 

theory  of  the  formation  of  the  oxalic  acid  in 


urine,  167 

on  the  efiects  of  the  potassio-tartrate  of  an- 


timony in  pleuro-pneumonia,  354 

-  on  the  preservation  of  oi^nic  substances  by 


Dr.  Silvestri,  357 
Mulberry  calculus  found  in  the  horse,  165 

theory  of  its  formation,  166 

Muscle,  that  it  plays  the  part  of  ligament,  opinion  erroneous,  191 

function  of,  200 

giysiology  of  the  contraction  of^  360 
nds  of,  with  their  characters,  361 
attachment,  development,  and  growth  of,  363 

fibre  of,  how  constituted,  362 

■     nature  of  contraction  o^  367 

strength  of,  371 

function  of,  365 

Musgrave,  Mr.  Evers,  records  cases  of  poisoning  of  cattle  by  arsenious 

acid,  some  of  the  compounds  of  lead,  and  meadow  saffron,  113,  216, 

223 


N. 

Nail,  growth,  &c.  of,  similar  to  that  of  the  hoof  of  the  horse,  92 
Names  of  those  who  have  obtained  diplomas  during  the  session 

1845-6,  333 
Nasal  gleet,  chronic,  case  o^  successfully  treated,  75 
Nervous  excitement  in  the  horse,  singular  case  o^  296 
Neurotomy  advocated  for  ossifications  about  the  sessamoids,  237 
Nobbs,  Mr.  T.  W.,  records  a  case  of  diseased  kidney  in  a  horse,  181 
■  removal  of  a  mammary   tumour 

from  a  bitch,  181 

scirrhous  tongue  of  a  cow,  338 


Norman,  Mr.  G.,  communicates  a  case  of  lithotomy  in  the  horse  suc- 
cessfully performed,  320 


O. 

Oats,  instance  of  a  horse  refusing  to  eat  them,  248 
OBdema,  inflammatory,  in  the  cow,  case  of,  accompanied  with  emphy- 
sema, 70 
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(EflophaguB  of  a  cow,  cases  of  laceration  of,  336 

Officers,  election  of,  for  the  session,  162 

Opium,  effects  of^  on  the  ruminant,  218 

Organic  and  inorganic  bodies,  differences  between,  202 

bodies,  constituents  o^  206 

■  preseryation  o^  330,  357 

Organization,  lecture  on,  201 
Ossification  of  the  trachea,  case  of,  354 
Oraria,  description  o£^  151 
Oxalic  acid,  how  formed  in  the  urine,  166 


F. 

Pancreas,  function  of^  82 

Pancreatic  juice,  action  o^  on  fecula,  82 

composition  of,  350 

-^—  secretion,  nature  of,  350 
Paracentesis  thoracis  successfully  performed,  248 
Parasites  infesting  the  brains  and  mtestines  of  lambs,  40 

— use  ofj  considered,  94 

Parotid  duct,  calculi  in,  357 

Part,  J.  Esq.,  on  the  physiology  of  muscular  contraction,  360 

Pasterns,  uprightness  o^  caused  by  a  shortening  of  the  ligamentous 

bands,  197 
Pepsin,  origin  and  uses  of,  348 

Percivall,  William,  his  work  on  Glanders  and  Farcy  reviewed,  98 
Pereira,  Dr.,  on  the  effects  of  croton  seeds  and  oil  on  animals,  104 
Pericardial  sac,  rupture  of,  68 
Periodical  literature,  veterinary,  value  of,  27 

Perspiratory  system  in  man,  singular  calculation  of  the  extent  of,  93 
Phrenic  hernia  in  the  horse,  case  of,  68 
Phrenitis  in  the  cow,  cases  of,  65 
Pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle,  on,  304,  354 

18  it  contagious  or  not  ?  355 

— ^-^— ^— ^—  division  into  acute  and  chronic,  305 

—-repeated  blood-lettings  advocated  for  the  acute 


form,  308 


dium,  314 


complicated  with  disease  of  the  digestive  organs,  313 

— -— ^— -— — ^— — —  heart  or  pericar- 


shewn  to  be  congenital,  329 

^— ^— lesions  usually  met  with,  325 

Plough,  the,  review  of,  271 

Poisoning  by  croton,  cases  of,  103,  107,  108,  302 

arsenious  acid,  cases  of,  113 

the  compounds  of  lead,  cases  of,  216 

colchicum  autumnale,  cases  of,  223 

Poisons,  animal  charcoal  an  antidote  for,  141 

magnesia  an  antidote  for,  270 

Practice,  charlatanical,  exposure  of,  228 
Preservation  of  organic  matters,  by  Dr.  Silvestri,  357 


bronchitis,  315 

gastritis  andgastro-enteritis,  324 
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Pricking,  as  performed  in  Americtf  a  substitnte  for  nicking,  247 

Prize  Essays,  subjects  of,  for  the  session,  12 

Probang,  use  of^  iu  the  horse,  297 

Prout,  Dr.,  traces  the  oxalic  acid  met  with  in  the  urinary  calculi  to  the 

food,  167 
Purging,  why  so  objectionable  in  pneiimonia,  26 
Purves,  Mr.  J.,  his  contributions  to  veterinary  pathology,  146 
Pus,  pea-shaped  masses  of,  in  abscess,  341 


R. 

Rabies  canina,  researches  on,  257 

furor,  symptoms  of,  259 

invasion  and  progress  of,  259 


taciturn,  svmptoms  of,  263 

modifies  the  action  of  certain  agents,  266 

duration  and  termination  of,  263 

periods  of  conmiunicating  it,  266 

post-mortem  appearances  of,  263 

nature  of  the  malady,  267 

general  mode  of  treatment,  268 


Report  of  the  ninth  session  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  8 

veterinary  section  of  the  Parisian  Medical  Congress,  186 

Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 

financial,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  335 

Reviews.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Healthy  Skin,  by  Erasmus  Wil- 
son, F.R.S  ,90  ' 

On  Glanders  and  Farcy,  by  William  Percivall,  98 

The  Horse's  Foot,  and  How  to  Keep  it  Sound,  by  W.  Mfles, 

Esq.,  150 

Traits  Complet  de  la  Parturition  des  FemeUes  Domestiques, 


by  J.  Rainard,  150 

The  Plough,  271 

On  Cruelty  to  Animals,  by  R.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  330 


Rogerson,  Mr.  T.,  his  double  sliding  heel-rest  shoe,  170 

Rose,  Mr.,  records  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain 

taking  place  in  stomach  staggers,  296 
Rupture  of  the  ligaments,  shoe  for,  170 

— case  of,  171 

coecum,  case  of,  173 


S. 

Saccharine  matters,  digestion  of,  83 
Saliva,  action  of,  on  fecula,  81 

nature  and  composition  of,  345 

Sanguineous  congestion  in  sheep,  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Ferguson,  55 
Sarcolemma,  nature  of,  363 
Scirrhous  tongue  of  a  cow,  case  of,  338 
Scrotal  hernia,  cases  of,  121,  149 
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Sewell,  ProfesBor,  gives  the  introductory  lecture,  1 

the  discoverer  of  neurotomy,  24 


Mr.  Jos.,  presents  a  new  material  for  stopping  horses*  feet,  356 

Sheep,  bloodstroke,  disease  of,  observations  on,  58 

Shenton,  Mr.  J.  H.,  records  a  case  of  inflammatory  oedema  in  the  cow, 

associated  with  emphysema,  70 
Shoe,  a  double  sliding  heel-rest,  form  of,  170 
Shoulder-lameness  the  result  of  strain,  194 
Silvester,  Mr.  F.  R.,  records  cases  of  parasites  infesting  the  brain  and 

intestines  of  lambs,  40 
Silvestri,  Dr.,  his  new  method  of  preserving  organic  matters,  357 
Simonds,  Professor,  in  consultation  on  a  case  of  enlarged  tonsils  of  a 

bull,  112 

___.  re-elected  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  162 

observations  on  a  truss  for  the  hock  joint,  169 

'  on  a  bullock  holder,  172 

on  the    removal   and   character  of 

mammary  tumours  in  the  dog,  182 

on  a  diseased  cow*s  tongue,  184 


— ^— -^— —  on  hydatids  in  the  liver  of  a  sow,  185 
■  on  lacerations  of  the  oesophagus,  337 

— ^— • scirrhous  tongue  in  oxen,  339 

'  on  pus  concretions,  341 

Skin,  healthy,  treatise  on,  by  Erasmus  Wilson,  reviewed,  90 
Snake,  bite  of^  supposed  cause  of  death  in  horses  in  India,  164 
Softening  of  the  brain,  case  of,  179 
Spleen,  cases  of  rupture  of,  189,  190, 275 
-  disease  of,  m  cattle,  316 

and  heart  contrasted,  319 

Spooner,  Professor,  presides  at  the  anniversary  meeting,  8 

■ in  consultation  with  Mr.  Litt  on  a  case  of  eczema 


in  the  horse,  35 


single  colon,  176 


re-elected  President  of  the  Association,  162 
observations  on  introsusception  of  the  coecum,  174 
— — — •  on  an  haemorrhagic  tumour  within  the 


■  on  a  diseased  kidney  in  a  horse,  182 

on  diseased  guttural  pouches,  274 

on  a  ruptured  spleen,  276 

on  enlarged  vesiculae  seminales,  277 

on  ossification  of  the  trachea,  354 

Spooner,  Mr.  W.  C,  delivers  the  Annual  Oration,  17 

presides  at  the  Anniversary  Dinner,  35 

records  a  case  of  introsusception  of  the  c<ccum, 

173 
Sprain,  nature  of,  191 
Sprung  tendon,  nature  of,  194 
Stable  fork,  prong  of,  found  in  a  wound,  233 
Stanley,  Mr.  W.,  records  a  case  of  introsusception  of  the  coecum  and 

rupture,  and  of  phrenic  hernia,  234 

■'  on  neurotomy  for  ossification  about  the  sessamoids,  and 

on  the  use  of  croton,  237 

Stevenson,  Mr.  J.,  records  a  case  of  comminuted  fracture  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  a  marc,  and  its  rc-union,  57 
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Stevens,  Mr.  H.  W.,  presents  racing  plates,  &c.  to  the  Associatioii,  294 
Stomach  of  the  horse,  structure  of,  347 

■  action  of,  348 

instance  of  rupture  of,  296 

inflammation  of,  produced  by  a  horse  eating  an  inordinate 


quantity  of  oats,  296 
Stomach-staggers,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,  281 

■  produced  by  wheat,  296 

Stopping  of  horses*  feet,  material  fbr,  356 
Substances  precipitated  by  animal  charcoal,  148 


T. 

« 

Tail,  disease  of,  148 

Taylor,  Mr.  £.,  records  a  case  of  mammary  abscess  containing  masses 
of  pus  of  a  pea-shape,  341 

Teeth,  caries  ol^  causing  symptoms  resembling  glanders,  146,  147 

Tendinous  structure,  distribution  and  use  o^  191 

Tendons,  contraction  of,  caused  by  chronic  inflammation  of  the  sus- 
pensory bands,  197 

Tetanus,  following  castration,  case  of,  149 

Thorns  in  the  legs  of  hpnters,  on,  230 

repeated  blistering  advocated  for,  281 

Tongue,  disease  of,  in  a  bullock,  184 

"  scirrhous  in  a  cow,  case  of,  338 

Tonsils,  enlargement  o(  in  a  bull,  case  of,  109 

Tracheotomy  in  a  bull,  advice  in  the  performance  of  the  operation,  1 13 

Tricocephalus  affinis,  the  anatomy  of,  43 

found  in  the  intestines  of  lambs,  cases  of,  40 

Trachea,  ossification  of,  case  of,  354 

Truss,  a,  for  giving  pressure  to  burse  of  the  hock  joint,  169 

Tulk,  A.  Esq.,  on  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  376 

Tumour,  mammary,  removal  ol^  181 

■  encysted  and  osseous,  case  ofj  186 

Turner,  Mr.  «J.,  the  discoverer  of  the  navicular  disease,  23 


V. 

Vagina,  protrusion  of,  158 

Vamell,  Mr.  6.,  records  cases  of  poisoning  ofcatde  by  the  compounds 
oflead,  241 

in  the  debate  on  diseases  of  the  brain,  297 

Vesicula,  umbiliculse,  described,  151 
Vesiculse  seminales,  enlargement  of,  277 

function  of,  278 

Veterinary  medicine  in  China,  state  of,  1 

' past,  present,  and  future  state  of,  considered,  1 9 

College,  origin  of,  4 

faults  connected  with,  32 


Medical  Association,  ninth  Anniversary  of,  8 
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Veterinary  mediciDe,  state  of,  before  the  establishing  of  the  Veterinary 

College,  20 
improvements  effected  in,  by  the  late  Professor 

Coleman,  22 

modern  improvements  in,  26 

future  prospects  of,  33 


Veterinary  periodical  literature,  importance  of,  27 

— —  surgeons,  how  best  remunerated  for  their  services,  31 

College  of,  Report  of  Council,  249 

Vomiting,  instance  o^  in  a  horse,  148 


U. 

Ulcer,  bursauttee,  148 

Urea,  its  conversion  into  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia,  166 

Urethral  calculus  in  a  steer,  case  of,  240 

Uric  acid,  its  conversion  into  oxalic  acid,  167 

Uterus,  prolapsus  of,  159 

retroversion  o^  160 

—  hernia  of,  160 

position  of  foetus  in,  157 

—  mstrument  to  prevent  the  return  of,  234 


W. 

Walker,  Mr.  A.,  records  a  case  of  hydatids  in  the  liver  of  a  sow,  185 

Wardleworth,  T.  H^  on  the  action  of  the  ergot  of  rye,  52 

Webb,  Mr.  6.  B.,  records  cases  of  supposed  cholera  with  splenitis  in 

cattle,  316 
WeUs,  Mr.  T.,  his  truss  fpr  giving  pressure  to  bursal  distentions  of  the 

hock  joint,  169 

the  .use  of  his  truss  advocated,  229 

Weppen,  F.,  on  the  precipitation  of  substances  by  animal  charcoal, 

142 
Western,  Mr.  J.,  on  the  purging  croton,  301 
Williams,  Mr.  H.,  on  some  of  the  operations  performed  on  the  horse  in 

America,  247 
Wilson,  Erasmus,  F.R.S.,  on  the  anatomy  of  the  tricocephalus  affinis, 

43 
— —  his  work  on  the  Healthy  Skin,  reviewed,  90 

Woodger,  Mr.  J.,  records  a  case  of  haemorrhagic  tumour  within  the 

single  colon,  174 


DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  BINDER. 

The  Engraving,  wit]}  Explanation,  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  volume. 


ERRATUM. 
Page  846, /or  "efferent,"  rearf afferent 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  I,  VOL.  II. 


Fig,  1.  Trichocephalus  affinis,  natural  size ;  A,  female ;  B,  male. 

Fig,  2.  Body  of  the  female  triohocephalna  magnified  nineteen  times,  and 
viewed  upon  its  right  side. 

a.  Portion  of  the  neck,  exhibiting  the  moniliform  character  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal,  with  its  ligamentous  bands,  b.  The  two  csecal  sacs  appended  to 
the  commencement  of  the  intestine ;  the  lighter  coloured  pyriform  sac  is  pro- 
bably the  representative  of  a  pancreas ;  the  darker  sac  the  representative  of  a 
liver,  c,  c.  The  intestine  lying  along  the  concave  border  of  the  abdomen,  and 
terminating  at  d,  the  anus.  e.  The  commencement  of  the  ovary.  f,f.  The 
convoluted  ovaiy  taking  its  course  forwards  to  g,  where  it  makes  a  sudden 
bend  on  itself  and  returns  to  A,  its  second  turn.  i.  Its  third  turn,  k.  Its 
fourth  and  last  turn.  ^  /.  The  uterus,  m,  am.  The  excretory  duct  of  the 
uterus,    w.  The  vulva. 

Fig,  8.  Body  of  the  male  trichocephalus  magnified  nineteen  times  and  viewed 
firom  the  right  tide. 

The  references  a,  h,  c,  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  figure,  d.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  testis,  e,  e.  The  convoluted  tubulus  of  the  testis,  extending 
forwards  in  the  abdomen  to/,  where  it  makes  a  sudden  bend  on  itself  and  ex> 
pands  into  g,  g,  the  vesicula  seminalis.  A.  The  sphincter  of  the  vesicula 
seminalis.  j,  L  The  excretory  or  efferent  duct  of  the  vesicula,  terminating  at 
k  in  the  reetuno.  L  The  intromittent  style  in  the  position  of  retraction,  m. 
The  point  of  the  style  inclosed  in  its  preputial  sheath,  n.  The  retractor 
muscle  of  the  style,  o.  The  proper  sheath  of  the  intromittent  style,  p.  The 
intromittent  style  entering  the  rectum,  and  carrying  with  it  a  membranous  or 
preputial  sheath,  r.  The  preputial  sheath  thrown  into  folds,  in  consequence 
of  the  retraction  of  the  style.  The  style  may  be  (raced  onwards  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  tail. 

Fig,  4u  The  head  of  the  trichocephalus,  magnified  310  times. 

0.  The  mouth.    6.  The  transparent  collar,    e.  The  longitudinal  muscles  of 
the  lips. 

Fig,  5.  A  small  portion  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  animal  magnified  165 
times,  shewing  the  form  of  the  mouth,  the  collar,  and  the  alimentary  canal, 
which  latter  is,  here,  almost  free  firom  saoculi. 


Fig,  6.  A  portion  of  the  neck  taken  from  a  point  nearer  to  the  body  of  the 
animal. 

The  alimentaiy  canal  is  here  sacculated,  and  the  ligaments  hy  which  tiie 
sacculi  are  connected  to  the  integument  are  shewn,  a.  A  small  portion  of  the 
tesselated  granular  organ. 

Fig.  7.  Incomplete  ova  from  the  anterior  loop  of  the  ovary,  magnified  155 
times. 

Fig,  8.  Complete  oya  from  the  uterus,  magnified  155  times. 

Fig,  9.  This  figure  shews  the  position  of  the  intestine  when  the  intromittent 
style  is  protruded. 

a,  0.  The  intestine,  h.  The  efierent  duet  of  the  yesicula  seminalis  opening 
into  the  intestine  at  c.  d.  The  intromittent  style  enclosed  in  its  thick  proper 
sheath,  e.  The  retractor  muscle  of  the  intromittent  style,  f.  The  point  at 
which  the  intestine  and  sheath  of  the  intromittent  organ  become  united,  g.  The 
intromittent  style  surrounded  by  its  membranous  sheath,  apd  lying  within  the 
intestine,  h.  The  preputial  sheath  of  the  intromittent  style,  i.  The  style 
terminating  by  a  sharp  conical  extremity,  k.  The  commencement  of  the 
testis. 

Fig.  10.  The  infundibular  form  which  the  preputial  sheath  of  the  intromit- 
tent style  occasionally  assumes.     The  figure  is  magnified  thirty-eight  times. 

a,  a.  The  intromittent  style. 
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